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A FEW FAILURES. 


Mon cuer ALFRED,—The “ Reform” bubble has burst, and through- 
out the United Kingdom there is but one person affected by the cata- 
strophe! As Sganarelle says in the comedy: “ Voila par sa mort un 
chacun satisfait!” all except Lord John Russell, the author of the little 
legislative deformity, who, while everybody else is rubbing his hands with 
delight, assists with tears at the obsequies of the innocent defunct—at 
once its undertaker and chief mourner—and sorrowfully exclaims, “ II n’ 
a que moi seul de malheureux!” The fate of the Reform Bill of 1860 too 
nobody by surprise. It was a failure from the beginning, and if it lived 
through a second reading, the result was simply due to the forbearance 
of the Opposition. Carry it into committee, said they, and then see what 

ou can do with it. Alas! the very word “committee ” frightened it to 
death. Its history may be told in the words of Moliére: ‘Il y avait un 
homme qui depuis six jours était 4 l’agonie: on ne savait plus que lui 
ordonner, et tous les remédes ne faisaient rien; on s’avisa & la fin de lui 
donner de l’émétique.—II réchappa, n’est-ce pas ?—Non, il mourut.— 
L’effet est admirable !—Comment! il y avait six jours qu'il ne pouvait 
mourir, et cela le fit mourir tout d’un coup. Voulez-vous rien de plus 
efficace ?” The Committee on the Reform Bill was the emetic that killed 
it. Like Perrette’s pot of milk, it strews the ground: “ Adieu, veau, 
vache, cochon, couvée!” M. Bright, however, is not discouraged. The 
session, he says, has not been barren. Who ever supposed so? Barren, 
indeed ! Why, the harvest of legislative folly has yielded the most plenteous 
crop on record. It has witnessed the passing of M. Gladstone’s free-trade 
budget, and M. Cobden’s free-trade treaty, either of which, to use the 
words of M. Bright, is “sufficient to immortalise” its author. Yes! 
But there are two kinds of immortality. The recollection of evil is as 
enduring as the-memory of its opposite. It remains to be seen in which 
category we shall place the budget of M. Gladstone and the treaty of M. 
Cobden. As the Times very pertinently remarks: “ Nobody knows better 
than M. Bright that this Hescheaien Treaty, this achievement of a 
session, this immortality of a minister, is a universally admitted failure.” 

** Blessings on the man,” says honest Sancho Panza, “who first in- 
vented sleep!’ Without invoking a blessing on his head, the man de- 
serves celebrity who first invented the entente cordiale between France 
and England, by which I mean that pacific form of words whose meaning 
must be read backwards. The entente cordiale! Since the promulga- 


tion of which phrase suspicion has pervaded every act of alleged amity of 
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either government. Would you have any more striking proof of this 
- than the inquiry into the best mode of defending England against French 
invasion, simultaneously carried on with the negotiations for a com- 
mercial treaty ? Which of these two is the reality—which the sham? 
The Treaty offers quasi advantages; but the Report of the Defence 
Commission involves an immediate application to the national breeches- 
pocket, than which nothing can be more real. Twelve millions of 
money is the initiative demand towards setting that house in order, 
the cupboards of which it is proposed to fill with damaged or otherwise 
worthless commodities. Coventry may reasonably differ with Manchester 
as to the value of a treaty whose earliest operation paralyses a most im- 
portant branch of British industry, but there can be no difference of 
opinion between silk-weavers and cotton-spinners on the subject of a pay- 
ment which affects both of them alike. This, however, is not exactly the 
question which I propose to consider at present. I am thinking of the 
character of the Report contained in the blue-book now lying before me, 
and the conclusions to be drawn from it. 

To my apprehension it has all the air of a confession of utter impo- 
tence, combined with a most astonishing amount of polite imbecility— 
the last-named quality not chargeable upon the Royal Commissioners, 
who have only done what they were ordered to do, but due to the go. 
vernment that indiscreetly allowed the Report to be published. To be 
sure they did their best to keep it from the knowledge of the public as long 
as they could, but when the nature of the revelations which it makes are 
considered, common sense alone should have dictated the necessity of 
keeping them secret. How often does one see a cabinet minister rise in 
the House of Commons and refuse what are called “papers,” because 
their production would be injurious to the public service; and yet, here, 
on a subject so vital as the preservation of the country from foreign 
attack, everything is exposed to the gaze of the first foreigner who can 
read a word of English. I shall, perhaps, be told that this open-mouthed 
sincerity is an evidence that the entente cordiale actually exists ; but is it 
not a rather curious mode of bestowing your confidence on a friend when 
ee give him, at the same time, the reasons why you suspect him of har- 

uring the most iniquitous designs against you? To me it appears that 
the act of publishing this blue-book, with all its explanatory details and 
elucidatory maps, conveying every possible kind of information that ought 
to be withheld, is about as sage a proceeding as if I were to say to the 
thief who, I felt certain, intended to rob my house, “ Here is the key of 
my street-door; when you enter, walk straight along the passage for a few 
_— then turn into the room on the left where my plate and money are 
ying about, and help yourself to everything you can lay your hands on; 
you need not be afraid—there is no dog on the premises, and I can’t 
afford to keep a private watchman.”’ So far, however, from keeping the 
dangerous knowledge to themselves, Lord Palmerston’s cabinet, I am 

rsuaded, sent over the proof-sheets of the Report to the Emperor 
apoleon, wet from the press the moment they received them, with the 
polite request, no doubt, that he would correct and return them at lei- 
sure. Perhaps the English ministers thought that whether their excellent 
ally were made acquainted with the. helplessness of the country they 
governed through their means or his own, made in the end but little 
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difference ; perhaps they did not like the nsibility attaching to the 
fact that they om luee the weakness of mee the i was ignorant ; 
but whatever the cause, the blue-book is @ la portée de tout le monde, to 
make the best or the worst of it, as events may determine. The “worst 
of it,” I should say, will be the result, and for a very simple reason. 
Could the recommendations of the commissioners be immediately carried 
out, or would the enemy be kind enough to wait until the national de- 
fences are constructed, @ la bonne heure! Everything, then, would be, 
as the English say, “all right!” But if the expected invasion be not a 
if Monsieur un tel be not a bugbear and nothing more, is it pro- 

bable that time will be granted? That reputation for astuteness which 
notre maitre enjoys, that promptitude in plucking the pear when ripe for 
which he is so famous, that dexterity in seizing upon occasion which he 
constantly develops, would all be so many useless gifts if he did not 
utilise them when there was the greatest necessity for turning them to 
account. Supposing—and I for one do suppose it—that he really intends 
to humble England, what a Nicodéme of an emperor he would be if he 
deferred his attack till every preparation was made for giving him a 
warm reception! The defensive works on which the Royal Commissioners 
insist, “cannot be got ready,” they state, “for the next three or four 
years,” and as all the world knows that 1861, aw plus tard, is the date 
at which the defeat of Waterloo is to be avenged, the Report on the 
Defences of England was the only thing wanting to ensure the successful 
issue of that intention. With the most perfect bonhomie is pointed out the 
precise spots where the enemy can most advantageously land, the most 
convenient hour and the best manner of landing are indicated, and the 
most useful hints as to the mode of attack are offered. If the enemy 
should prefer a descent on the mainland with the view of marching direct 
+ London, three hundred miles of undefended coast, between the 
umber and Penzance, are quite at his service; if the Isle of White 
_ more attractive, on account of its proximity to Cherbourg, Sandown 
y is named as the best place for his purpose, because only one wretched 
old fort exists there to prevent it; and should he have a fancy for taking 
the bull at once by the horns—that is to say, for attacking Portsmouth— 
suggestions are freely made as to the safest mode of bombarding that 
arsenal, specifying the exact distance at which the dockyard could be 
destroyed, yo laying down the approaches to it with a degree of frank- 


.ness and precision which reflects the highest honour on the candour and 


good-nature of the commissioners. The Report, under existing circum- 
stances, consists, in fact, of a series of recommendations addressed to the 
enemy—ourselves, mon cher—rather than to the British Parliament ; for, 
with the best disposition possible to defend their country, the Parliament 
cannot make money do the work of time, however lavishly the former may 
be expended. 

The inevitable conclusion from all this is, that the Report is as great @ 
failure as either the Reform Bill or the Treaty of Commerce. The commis- 
sioners appear never to have seriously asked themselves or each other what 
it is that constitutes the real defence of a nation. True to their instincts— 
for the engineering element predominates in the commission—they place 
their whole reliance in fortifications, and not in the strong arms and in- 

i courage of their a Panic is the prevailing cha- 
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racteristic of the Report. They begin by decrying the efficiency of the 
royal navy ; they anticipate defeat at sea; they predict a successful, if not 
an unopposed landing ; they feel certain that the entire issue of the ex- 
pected invasion rests upon a pitched battle somewhere between the south 
coast and London, the result of which they have no manner of doubt will 
be in our favour ; and knowing all this, with the knowledge which men 
possess who take counsel only of fear, they advise an extravagant ex- 
penditure on a series of useless fortifications, which, if their enemy have 
the slightest vous, will never by any chance be attacked. Amon 
other brilliant remarks, the commissioners, whose only idea of defence is 
a brick-and-mortar remedy, observe as follows on the volunteer move- 
ment, which is fast becoming a national feature of England. After 
damning the movement with faint praise, they say: “ It must, however, 
be borne in mind that such a body of men must necessarily, at the com- 
mencement of a struggle, be unable to meet the ey disciplined 
soldiers of continental armies on anything like equal terms.” True enough 
this, as regards “the commencement of a struggle,” but when do the com- 
missioners expect that the struggle is to begin? According to their own 
showing, it ought not to take place for the next three or four years, or 
what becomes of their own elaborate system of fortifications? It strikes 
me that volunteers, however hastily raised, are more likely to be useful 
to their country than fortifications which are not begun. The commis- 
sioners make Time their ally in developing their peculiar notions, but 
they altogether ignore its’ aid when they speak of volunteer efficiency. 
But see what Time—and how little of it—has effected in the formation 
of these free corps already! Last autumn there was scarcely an English- 
man, not a professed soldier, who knew his right hand from his left ; at 
this present midsummer, a hundred and twenty thousand disciplined rifle- 
men, armed and equipped at their own proper cost, are ready to take the 
field against the foe, little caring whether the terms be “ equal” or the 
reverse, but tolerably confident, to use an English expression, that they 
can give a good account of him. If, then, the movement progresses— 
and, after the display in Hyde Park before the Queen the other day, none 
but the Defence Commissioners can doubt its progress—and the threatened 
invasion be delayed, not for “ three or four years,” but for one year only, 
what is to prevent an army of volunteer riflemen from being equal in 
military value to any troops in the world? How many of the Guards 
who fought in the Crimea had ever seen a shot fired P In all probability, : 
not one! Yet, when they scaled the heights of the Alma—we ourselves 
are the witnesses—where could you see or dream of better soldiers? And 
if the cause for which you fight be worth consideration, I think some- 
thing like a motive for doing their best is to be found in the fact that, 
when the volunteer riflemen take the field, they have that to defend which 
has never been assailed since the time of the Norman conquest, before 
England was indeed a nation. Sand-bags aud fascines are very 
things in their way, but those who rely upon them as their chief means 
of defence are certainly not the English people. I could say a good deal 
more about this notable Report, but I fear to tire you, mon cher, with a 
subject to which you are, perhaps, indifferent. I cannot, however, con- 
clude without adverting to the final Appendix. As Lord Palmerston 
never makes a speech in which there is not some brilliant joke, so the 
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addressed to the government of which he is the head appropriately 
concludes with one. There is a certain English nobleman, the richest 
man in the kingdom, perhaps in the world, and after exhausting their 
intellects to prove that neither their fleet, their standing army, nor their 
volunteer forces, “‘ nor even the three combined, can be relied on as suffi- 
cient in themselves for the security of the kingdom against foreign in- 
vasion,” the commissioners ask him what he thinks would be “ the imme- 
diate effect upon the commercial and monetary affairs of this country that 
would follow the landing of an invading army?” Lord Overstone, who 
must have been excessively amused at the naiveté of this question, and 
of the series that follow it, tries to look grave, and returns the most pro- 
found answer, the sum and substance of which, to use our own expressive 
vernacular, is this: ‘ Messieurs, vous serez joliment flambés !” | arnt 
elicited this opinion, the commissioners close their Report, and I address 
myself to lighter subjects. 

Monumental Art in England—or, at all events, in London—may be 
looked upon as a failure. When driven to extremity to represent some- 
thing excessivement beau, their men of taste erect—a lamp-post ! A noble 
specimen of this kind of decoration, possessing the advantage of bein 
neither Greek, Roman, Italian, nor Gothic, and therefore capable of shock- 
ing no prejudices—not even those of the lamplighter—appears in the 
space between the Atheneum and United Service Clubs, in Pall-mall. It 
is intended to raise, at the foot of Waterloo-place, a memorial to the 
Guards who fell in the Crimea, but for the last two years the Londoners 
have been gratified by the sight of the pedestal alone, with its surround- 
ing scaffolding ornamented with “ Sydenham Trousers’? and other 
advertisements of the tribe of Levi, and as a pendant to this work of art, 
in the space I have named, up goes a lamp-post. This lamp-post, which 
differs in no respect from any other lamp-post, bears upon its base the 
letters “* W. R.;”’ from which circumstance I infer that it was erected at 
the instigation of M. Williams, the member for Lambeth, whose ortho- 
graphical tendencies have been flattered by the substitution of W. for V. 
—the initials signifying “Wictoria Regina.” I may, however, be 
wrong. Perhaps W. stands for “ William,” meaning the late King, a 
shining light in himself, and worthily associated with a lamp-post. If 
this be so, though the compliment to the reigning sovereign is not’ 
remarkable, the erection of an old lamp-post instead of a new one speaks 
volumes for the economy of Lord Palmerston’s government, and makes 
one still of opinion that M. Williams was consulted when this artistic 
monument was raised. But besides its fondness for lamp-posts, London 
is the paradise of squirts. In most continental cities there are fountains 
that play for purposes at once of embellishment and utility, and a year or 
two ago the artistic mind of England was stirred to imitate the conti- 
nental cities, by a ‘“‘ movement”—everything here is so called—in favour - 
of drinking-fountains. The consequence is, that the stranger in London 
is now squirted at from every corner. I could establish my position by 
numerous examples, but I have not room to do so—therefore, in bidding 
adieu to this species of failure, I terminate my letter by an anecdote 
illustrative of a recent one of a different kind. 

Though animated by the best intentions, the English do not always go 
the right way to work to accomplish the objects they have in view. An 
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instance of misdirected zeal oceurred the other day at <n m There 
had been a terrific gale of wind, and a French vessel was driven on shore 
immediately opposite the York Hotel, in the very centre of the town. 
Happily all the crew were saved, except one, who fell over the side and 
was drowned. The storm was so violent, that his remains could not then 
be recovered, but on the following day, when the gale had abated, the 
body of a seaman was found on the beach, close to the spot where the 
vessel was wrecked. On stooping down, the fishermen who made the 
discovery perceived that le naufragé yet breathed, and with that hu- 
manity which so eminently distinguishes the inhabitants of Brighton, 
they immediately conveyed him to the nearest public-house. There they 
placed the body on the table of the parlour, or general drinking apartment, 
and not having the directions of the Humane Society for recovering the 
drowned at hand, administered copious draughts of brandy to the nearly un- 
conscious sailor, who, by strong gulping, satisfied his benevolent assistants 
that he was still alive. For some hours these honest Brighton folks per- 
sisted in their assiduous attentions, a little surprised, it must be meade at 
finding that the state of coma continued, but at length they desisted, 
allowing Nature to take its course: the body was left on the table, the 
room was closed for the night, and every one retired, with the pleasing con- 
sciousness in each man’s bosom that he had done his duty towards his neigh- 
bour, though that neighbour was a Frenchman. On the following morn- 
ing, at an early hour, the public-house was thronged by anxious inquirers. 
Had the poor Frenchman recovered ? The landlord could not say—he was 
only just up—he would go and see. In a few moments he returned with 
a broad grin on his expansive countenance. “ Alive!” he said ; ‘I believe 
you! Come and look at him.” The crowd rushed in. The ship- 
wrecked mariner was seated on the table, seriously striving to maintain 
his balance. At the sight of so many people he made a supreme effort 
and steadied—or, in nautical language, righted—himself, and then with 
a forcible oath, expressed in excellent English, demanded a glass of grog. 
Surprised to hear their language so well spoken by a foreigner, the first 

uestion of the good people of Brighton was, where had he learnt it ? To 
this, after apostrophising his eyes and, in a general way, the various 
‘members of his body, the lately drowned man replied by asking, in his 
turn, what that was to them?—with other expressions, which raised 
doubts in the minds of the listeners as to his presumed nationality. Ina 
short time the truth came out. He to whom so much brandy had been 

iven was no Frenchman, no shipwrecked mariner at all, but a jolly 

ritish tar, one Jack Horrocks, A.B., of her Majesty’s ship Diadem, who 
had left Portsmouth two days before for a cruise along shore, took rather 
too much liquor aboard at Brighton, and, thus overcome, made the 
beach his bed. The attempt to recover a man from drunkenness 
’ pouring gallons of brandy down his throat, has, at first sight, very m 
the air of a failure. 

Je suis, mon cher Alfred, 
Votre tout dévoué, 
Victor GOUACHE. 
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COACHES AND COUSINSHIP; 


TWO FELLOWS OF KING’s. 


“ Wuere the devil shall I go this Long? Paris is too hot; the in- 
side of my adorable Chateau des Fleurs would give one a lively idea of 
the feelings of eels in a frying-pan, and the vin ordinaire would be 
sourer than ever—a most unnecessary evil, as everybody knows. Rome’s 
only fit to melt down puffy cardinals, as jocks set themselves before the 
kitchen fire pre ty to the Spring Meetings. America would be all 
very well, but the girls are so atrociously ugly and yellow. In Switzer- 
land there’s nothing fit to eat. Spain might be the ticket—the Andalu- 
sians are a good-looking lot, but they haven’t a notion of beer, Scot- 
land I daren’t enter, because I know I should get married under their 
raseally laws. I’d go to the Bads, but the V.P.’s fillies say they mean 
to do ’em this summer, and I won’t risk meeting them if I know it; the 
baits they set to catch the unsuspecting are quite frightful. Where the 


devil shall I gr 


So spake Sydenham Morton, whilom Captain of Eton, now in due 
course Junior Fellow of King’s, discussing ham-pie and audit, devils and 
coffee, while the June sun streamed through the large oriel windows, 
tinting up the Turf and Ballet pets on walls with every whit as 
tender a radiance as if they had been India paper proofs of Messieurs 
Bellew and Cadman. 

‘To the devil, if you only find your proper confréres,” said a man, 
coming in. Oak was never sported by Sydie, except when he was rat- 
tling certain little squares of ivory in boxes lined with green felt. 

“ Hallo, Keane, is that you ?. Come in.” 

The permission was needless, insomuch as Keane was already in and 
down in a rocking-chair—a man of eight or nine-and-thirty, with muscle 
that had made him Stroke of the Cambridge Eight in his time, and 4 
head like the antique, that will one day be done in marble and stuck up 
with Milton and Macaulay in the University library. 

“You incorrigible lazy young dog,” began Keane, surveying Sydie 
and his sofa. “One o'clock, pm only just begun your breakfast! Why, 
I’ve walked over to Cherryhinton and given my eli and afterw 
coached that terrible young owl Magnus for an hour, and read old Ra- 
belais to refresh aqui since, not to mention coffee and a pipe.” 

“I dare say, my dear Keane,” answered Sydie; “but one shining 
light like you is enough for a college. Why the deuce should I exert 
myself? I swore I hadn’t four marks a year, aad I’ve my fellowship 
for telling the furbelow. We all go im for the dolce here except you, 
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and you're such a patent machine for turning out Q.E.D.s by the dozen, 
that you can no more help working than the bedmaker can help taking 
my tea and saying the cat did it, and ‘May she never be forgiven if 
she ever so much as looked at that there blessed lock.’ I say, find a 
Q.E.D. for me, to the most vexatious problem, where I’m to go this 
Long?” 

“Go a quiet reading tour; mark out a regular plan, and travel some- 
where rugged and lonely, with not a crinoline, or a trout-stream, or a 
pack of hounds within a hundred miles; the middle of Stonehenge, par 
exemple, or with the lighthouse men out at the Smalls or Eddystone. 
You'd do wonders when you came back, Sydie. Shouldn’t ber surprised 
if you got into the Tripos,” said Keane, with a quizzical smile. 

Sydie shook his head and puffed gravely at his pipe. 

“Thank you. Cramming’s not my line. As for history, I don’t see 
anything particularly interesting in the blackguardisms of men all dust 
and ashes and gelatine now; if I were the Prince of Wales, I might 
think it my duty to inquire into the characters of my grandfathers; but 
not being that individual, I find the Derby list much more suited to my 
_— As for the classics, they won’t help me to ask for my dinner at 

ortoni’s, nor to ingratiate myself with the fleuristes at the guinguettes ; 
and I prefer following Ovid’s counsels, and enjoying the Falernian of 
life represented in these days by milk-punch, to plodding through the De 
Officiis, As for mathematics, it may be something very grand to draw 
triangles and circles till A meets B because C is as long as D; but I 
know, when I did the same operation in chalk when I was a small on the 
nursery floor, my nurse (who might have gone along with the barbarian 
who stuck Archimedes) called me an idle brat, just as you, Keane, mis- 
appreciating genius, term me a lazy dog—a lazy dog! J, who intend, if 
malice and envy don’t shut me up altogether, to be one of the most bril- 
liant of modern men, and take the shine out of Sheridan, Selwyn, Tal- 
leyrand, and all those muffs who set themselves up for wits. Lazy dog, 
indeed! But that’s always the way talent is run down. Well, I say, 
about the Long? Where are you going, most grave and reverent 
seignior ?” 

“‘ Where there are no impertinent boys, if there be such a paradise on 
earth,” rejoined Keane, lighting his pipe. “I go to my moor, of course, 
for the 12th, but until then I haven’t made up my mind. I think I 
shall scamper over South America; I want freshening up, and I’ve a 
ame fancy to see those buried cities, not to mention a chance of buffalo 

unting.” 

“Travelling’s such a bore,” interrupted Sydie, stretching himself out 
like an india-rubber tube. ‘ Talk of the cherub that’s always sitting up aloft 
to watch over poor Jack (by the way, I hope it’ll never get dizzy and tumble 
down; I should think it did when they were up in the Baltic, and that’s 
why Jack’s cut such a miserable figure lately), there are always ten 
thousand demons badgering the life of any luckless Hothen ; there are 
the custom-house men, whose natural prey he becomes, and the hotel- 
keepers, who fasten on him to suck his life-blood, and there are the mos- 
quitoes, and other things less minute but not less agonising; and there 
are guides and muleteers, and waiters and cicerones—oh, hang it! tra- 

_ Velling’s a dreadful bore, if it were only for the inevitable widow with 
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four daughters whom you’ve danced with once at a charity ball, who 
rushes up to you on the Boulevards or a Rhine steamer, and tacks herself 
on to you, and whom it’s well for you if you can shake off when you 
scatter the dust of the city from the sole of your foot.” 

“ You can’t talk, can you, Sydie ?” observed Keane, quietly. 

“Yes; my franum was happily cut when I was a baby. Fancy what 
a loss the world would have onael if it hadn’t been!” said Sydie, lazily 
shutting his half-closed blue eyes. ‘I say, the governor has been bother- 
ing my life out to go down to St. Crucis; he’s an old brick, you know, 
and has the primest dry in the kingdom. I wish you’d come, will you ? 
There’s capital fishing and cricketing, and you’d keep me company. Do, 
Keane. You shall have the best mount in the kingdom, and the General 
will do you no end of good on Hippocrates’s rule—contrarieties cure con- 
trarieties.” 

“Tl think about it,” answered Keane, getting out of his rocking- 
chair, “ but you know I prefer solitude generally; misanthropical, I admit, 
but decidedly lucky for me, as my companions through life will always be 
my ichoteall my terrier, and my paperasses. I have never wished for 
any other yet, and I hope I never shall. Are you going to smoke and 
drink audit on that sofa all day, you confounded young Sybarite ?” 

“No,” answered Sydie, “I’m going to take a turn at beer and 
Brown’s for a change. Well, I shall take you down with me on Tues- 
day, Keane, so that’s settled.” 

eane laughed, and went across the quad to his own rooms to plunge 
into the intricacies of Fourrier and Laplace, or give the vigour of his 
brain to stuffing some young goose’s empty head, or cramming some idle 
young dog with ballast enough to carry him through the shoals and 
quicksands of his Greats. 

Gerald Keane was a mathematical Coach, and had taken high honours 
—a rare thing for a Kingsman to do, for are they not, by their own con- 
fession, the laziest disciples of the Dolce in the whole of Granta, invariably 
bumped and caught out, and from sheer idleness letting other men beat 
Lord’s and shame the Oxford Eleven, and graduate with Double Firsts, 
while they lie perdus in the shades of Holy Henry? Keane, however, 
was the one exception to the rule. He was dreadfully wild, as ladies say, 
for his first term or two, though equally eloquent at the Union ; then his 
family exulting in the accuracies of their prophecies regarding his worth- 
lessness, and somebody else daring him to go in for honours, his pluck was 
a up, and he set himself to work to show them all what he could do if 

chose. Once roused to put out his powers, he liked using them; the 
bother of the training over, it is no trouble to keep place as stroke-oar ; 
and now men pointed him out in the Senate House, and at the Senior 
Fellows’ table, and he bid fair to rank with the writer on Jasher and 
the author of the Inductive Sciences. 

People called him very cold. It was popularly averred that he had no 
more feeling than Roubilliac’s or Thorwaldsen’s statues; but as he was a 

t favourite with the under-grads, and always good-natured to them, 
there were a few men who doubted the theory, though he never tried to 
refute or dispute it. 

Of all the young fellows, the one Keane liked the best, and to whom 
he was kindest, was Sydenham Morton—Sydie to everybody in Granta, 
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from the little fleuriste opposite in King’s Parade, to the V.P.’s wife, who 
ted him, par excellence, because his uncle was a millionnaire—the 
t fellow in the world, according to all the Cambridge young ladies 
—the darling of all the milliner and confectioner girls in Trumpington- 
street and Petty Cury—the best chap going among the kindred spirits, 
who got gated, and lectured, and rusticated for skying over to New- 
market, or pommelling bargees, or taking a lark over at Cherryhinton 
—the best-dressed, fastest, and most charming of Cantabs, as he himself 
would gravely assure you. 

What there was in common between the haughty, reserved tutor, who 
had long ago tired of Young England epicurianism, and the wild, gay, 
light-hearted under-grad, I can’t say, for I much question if the wisest 
sage ever puzzled out a stiffer problem than that common human mystery 
—mutual attachments. 

The Commencement came and went, with its speeches, and its H.R.H. 
Chancellor, and its pretty women gliding with their crinoline and lace 
— among the elms of Neville’s Court (poor Leslie Ellis’s daily 

unt), filling the grim benches of the Senate House, and flitting 
= the carved benches of King’s Chapel. Granta was henceforth a 

esert to all Cambridge belles; they could walk down Trumpington- 
street without meeting a score of little straw hats, and a 
street became as odious as Sahara ; the darling Backs were free to them, 
and, of course, the dear little contradictory things, who, by all relations, 
from those of Genesis to those of Vanity Fair, have never cared, save for 
fruit défendu, saw nothing to admire in the trees, and grass, and river, 
minus outriggers and collegians. There was a general exodus: Masters’ 
red hoods, Fellows Commoners’ gold-lace, Fellows’ gown and mortar boards, 
morning chapel surplices, and under-grads’ straw-hats and cut-away coats, 
all vanished from court and library, street and cloister. Cambridge was 
empty ; the married Dons and their families went off to country-houses 
or Rhine steamers; unmarried Fellows went touring with views to 
medizval architecture, Roman remains, Greek inscriptions, Paris laisser 
aller, or Norwegian fishing, according to their tastes and habits; under- 
= seattered themselves over the face of the globe, and were to be 
d in knots of two or three calling for stout in Véfour’s, kicking up a 
row with Austrian gendarmerie, chalking up effigies of Bomba on Italian 
walls, striding up every mountain from Skiddaw to the Pie du Midi, 
burrowing like rabbits in a warren for reading purposes on Dartmoor, 
kissing sunny-haired Gretchens in German hostelries, swinging through 
the Vaterland with knapsacks and sticks, doing a walking tour—in fact, 
swarming everywhere with their impossible French and hearty voices, and 
lithe English muscle, Granta marked on them as distinctly as an M.B. 
waistcoat marks an Anglican, or utter ignorance of modern politics a 
“ great classic.” 

Cambridge had emptied itself of the scores of naughty boys that lie in 
the arms of Mater, and on Tuesday Keane and Sydie were shaking and 
rattling over those dreadful nervous Eastern Counties tenders, through 
that picturesque and beautiful country that does permutations with such 
laudable perseverance on pollards, fens, and flats—flats, fens, and pol- 
lards—at the snail’s pace that, according to the E.U.R., we must believe 
to be “express.” 
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“T wrote and told the governor you were coming down with me, 
Keane,” said Sydie, hanging up his hat. “I didn’t tell him what a 
trouble I had to make you throw over South America for a fortnight, 
and come and taste his curry at the Beeches. You'll like the old boy, 
Keane ; he’s as hot and choleric, and as genial and good-hearted, as any 
old brick that ever walked. He was born as sweet-tempered and soft- 
mouthed as mamma when an eldest son waltzes twice with Adeliza, and 
the pepper’s been i into him by the curry-powder, the gentlemanlike 
transportation, and the unlimited command over black devils, enjoyed by 
gentlemen of the H.E.LC.S.” 

“A nabob uncle,” thought Keane. “Oh, I see, yellow, dyspeptic, 
always boring one with ‘How to govern India,’ and recollections of 
‘ When I served with Napier.’ What a fool I was to let Sydie persuade 
me to go. A month in Lima and the Pampas would be much plea- 
santer.” 

* He came over last year,” continued Sydie, in blessed ignorance, “ and 
bought the Beeches, a very jolly place, I can tell you, only he’s crammed 
it with everything anybody suggested, and tried anything that any farmer 
recommended, so that the house and the estate present a peculiar com- 
pendium of all theories of architecture, and a general exhibition of all 
sorts of tastes. He’s his hobbies; pouncing on and apprehending small 
boys is one of ’em, for which practice he is endeared to the youth of St. 
Crucis as the ‘old cove,’ the ‘ Injian devil,’ and like affectionate cogno- 
mens. But he’s a prime old boy, the exception to governors generally; 
they’re often a nasty, spiteful lot, and wiles one the fun they’ve out- 
ar themselves. But the General’s weak point is me—me and little 

‘a 

‘ His mare, I suppose ?” said Keane, unfolding his Times. Though he 

was a contributor to the Journal des Mathématiques and the Cambridge 
Transactions, he was up in all the things of the day, and knew Palmer- 
ston’s measures as thoroughly as Plato’s Republic. 
* « His mare !—bless my heart, no !—his mare!” And Sydie lay back, 
and laughed silently. “His mare! By George! what would pe say. 
She’s a good deal too lively a young lady to run in harness for anybody, 
though she’s soft-mouthed enough when she’s led. Mare! No, Fay’s 
his niece—my cousin. Her father and my father went to glory when we 
were both smalls, and left us in legacy to the General, and a pretty pot 
of money the legacy has cost him.” 

“Your cousin, indeed! The name’s more like a mare’s than a girl’s,” 
answered Keane, thinking to himself. “A cousin! I just wish I’d known 
that. One of those Indian girls, I bet, tanned brown as a berry, flirts & 
outrance, has run the gauntlet of all the Calcutta balls, been engaged to 
= in all the arms, talks horridly broad Anglo-Indian-English. I know 

e style.” 

At this juncture the train stopped, and a dashing young widow in very 
deep crape and very bright smiles getting into the carriage, Sydie began 
a small introductory flirtation in the way of arranging her traps and 
a on the weather, and Keane opened his Zimes and began 

ader. 
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II. 


THE FAIRY OF THE BEECHES. 


THE engine screamed, and pulled up at the St. Crucis station, some 
seventy miles farther on, lying in the midst of Creswickian landscapes, 
with woodlands, and cottages, and sweet fresh stretches of meadow-land, 
such as do one’s heart good after hard days and late nights in dust and 
gaslight. ‘The pretty widow gathered her sable round her, and bid Sydie 

uite an affectionate farewell. Keane folded up his Times, and got 
saa with a murmured curse on the E.U.R., and the train sped on, the 

retty widow leaning out of the window to look at the country, or at 
8 die taking the ribbons of a high-stepping bay that had brought one 
of the neatest possible traps to take him and Keane to the Beeches. 

“‘Deuced fine woman,” said Sydie, taking off his hat to her, and 
springing, in all his glory, to the box, than which no imperial throne 
could have offered to him one-half so delightful a seat. Poor thing! 
how sorry she is to part with me. However, she has a ‘ Parlour Library’ 
to console her. I always talk to the women in a train that are reading the 
green books, but if I see *em with the red ones I know they’re blue, and 
never venture to spring the awful mines of intellectual ore that are sure 
to be hid away in the bumps under their bandeaux. The bay’s in good 
condition, ain’t he, Keane? and, I say, Harris, how’s Scamp? What 
a crying shame we’re not allowed to keep the sorriest hack at King’s. 
That comes of gentlemen slipping into shoes that were meant for beg- 
gars. Hallo, there are the old beech-trees; I vow I can almost taste t 
curry and dry from looking at them.” 

In dashed the bay through the park-gates, and the dog-cart tore 
through the quarter of a mile of avenue, sending the shingle flying up in 
small simoons, and the rooks cawing in supreme surprise from their nests 
in the branches of the beech-trees. ‘ 

“ Hallo, my ancient, how are you?” began Sydie to the butler, while 
that stately person expanded into a smile of welcome. “Down, dog, 
down! ’Pon my life, the old place looks very jolly. What have you 
hung all that armour up for, to make believe our ancestors dwelt in these 
marble halls? How devilish dusty I am. Where’s the General? Didn’t 
know we were coming till next train. Fay! Fay! where are you ? 
Ashton, where’s Miss Morton ?” 

“Here, Sydie dear,” cried the young lady in question, rushing across 
the hall with the most eestatic delight, and throwing herself into the 
Cantab’s arms, who received her with no less cordiality, and kissed her 
oy, regardless of the presence of Keane, the butler, and 

arris. 
“Oh, Sydie,” began the young lady, breathlessly, “I’m so delighted 
you're come. There’s the archery féte, and a pic-nic at Shallowton, and 
an election ball over at Coverdale, and I want you to dance with me, and 
to try the new billiard-table, and to come and see my aviary, and to teach 
me pistol-shooting (because Julia Dupuis can shoot splendidly, and talks 
of joining the Rifles), and to show me how to do Euclid, and to amuse 
me, and tg play with me, and to tell me which is the prettiest of Snow- 
drop’s pups to be saved, and to——” She stopped subtuahy, and dropped 
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from enthusiastic tirade to subdued ‘surprise, as she caught sight of 
Keane for the first time. ‘Oh, Sydie, why did you not introduce me 
to your friend ? How rude I have been? Repair the mischief, monsieur, 
directly, and let me make the amende fenced pray.” 

“ Me. Keane, my cousin, the torment of my existence, Miss Morton 
in public, Little Fay in private life. There, you know one another now. 
I can’t say any more. Do tell me where the governor is.” 

“ Mr. yaa what can you think of me?” cried Fay, colouring a 
little, and laughing malgré elle. “Any friend of Sydenham’s is most 
welcome to the Beeches, and my uncle will scold me frightfully for giving 
you such a reception. Please do forgive me, I was so delighted to see 
my cousin.” 

“ Which I can fully enter into, having a weakness for Sydie myself,” 
smiled Keane. ‘ Iam sure he is very fortunate in being the cause 
of such an excuse.” 

Keane said it par complaisance, but rather carelessly ; young ladies, 
as a class, being rather one of his aversions—perhaps that is too strong 
a term, seeing that, generally speaking, he took very little notice of 
them, and when he found himself with them, thought talking sense far 
too high a compliment to them. He looked at Fay Morton, however, 
critically, as he would have done at a thorough-bred filly, or a Carlo 
Dolce, noticed that she was prettily dressed (regarding women as lay 
figures, he thought the least they could do was to get themselves up in 
good style), and saw she was not an Indianised girl after all. She was 
not yellow, but, aw contraire, fair as those pretty Parian statuettes which 
Lord Haddo of course covers with crape in his drawing-rooms, waving 
fair hair, long dark eyes, and a mischievous, sunny face— 


A rosebud set with little wilful thorns, 
And sweet as English air could make her. 


“ Where’s the governor, Fay ?” reiterated Sydie. 

“ Here, my dear boy. Thought of your old uncle the first thing, 
Sydie? God bless my soul, how well you look! Confound you, why 
didn’t you tell me what train you were coming by? Devil take you, 
Ashton, why’s there no fire in the hall? Thought it was warm, did you? 
Hum! more fool you then.” 

“Uncle dear,” said Miss Fay, “here is Sydie’s friend, Mr. Keane; 
you are being as rude as I have been.” 

The General, at this conjuration, swung sharp round, a stout, hale, 
handsome old fellow, with grey moustaches and a high colour, holding a 
spade in his hand and clad in a linen coat, just come in from doing the 
rural, and full of glee and excitement because his Egyptian peas (the 
identical vegetable that Pharaoh was wont to regale himself with, if Mr. 
Grimstone’s advertisement may be credited) were sprouting beautifully. 

“Bless my soul, sir,” cried the General, shaking Keane’s hand with 
the greatest possible energy, “charmed to see you—delighted, ’pon my 
honour; only hope you’re come to stay till Christmas; there are plenty 
of bachelors’ dens. Devil take me! of what was I thinking? I was 
— to see that boy, I suppose. More fool I, you'll say, a lazy, good- 
or-nothing young dog like him. Don’t let me keep you standing in the 
hall. Cursed cold, isn’t it? and there’s Little Fay in muslin! Ashton, 
send some hot water into the west room for Mr.—Mr.——Confound 
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Sydie, why didn’t you tell—I mean introduce me ?—Mr. Keane. 

neheon will be on the table in ten minutes. Like curry, Mr. Keane? 

en get along Sydie, you foolish boy; you can talk to Fay after 
unch.” 

“When I’m a little cleaner,” responded Sydi ing up the stairs 
three ata time. What with being wth the the V.P. 
shed over me at my departure, and dried again by the calcined fragments 
the engine bestowed on me on my travels, I should say I’m pretty well as 
dusty as a mummy. Keane’s provoking to look at; he’s for all the 
world as cool as if he’d just come out of a cold bath.” 

__« Sydie,” whispered Fay, when the curry and dalh, Bass and Amon- 

tillado had been duly discussed, and she had teased the Cantab’s life out 
of him till he had consented to pronounce judgment on the puppies, 
‘what a splendid head that man has you brought with you; he'd do 
for Plato, with that grand calm brow, and lofty unapproachable look. 
Who is he ?” 

“The greatest philosopher of modern times,” responded her cousin, 
solemnly. ‘A condensation of Solon, Thales, Plutarch, Seneca, Cicero, 
Lucullus, Bion, Theophrastes, and Co.; such a giant of mathematical 
knowledge, and all other knowle too, that every day, when he passes 
under Bacon’s Gate, we are afraid the old legend will come to pass, and 
it will tumble down as flat as a e; a homage to him, but a loss to 
Cambridge.” 

“‘ Nonsense,” said Miss Fay, impatiently. ‘‘(I like that sweet little 
thing with the black nose best, dear.) oishe? Whatishe? How 
old is he? What’s his name? Where does he live?” 

‘Gently, young woman,” cried Sydie. “He is Tutor and Fellow of 
King’s, and a great gun besides; he’s some eighteen years older than 
youand I. His name on the rolls is Gerald, I believe, and he dwells in 
the shadow of Mater, beyond the reach of my cornet; for which fact, 
not being musically inclined, he is barbarian enough to return thanks 
daily in chapel.” 

“Tam me is come. It was stupid of you to bring him.” And 
Fay hugged the pups closer, with a heavy sigh. 

“Wherefore, ma cousine? Are you afraid of him? You needn't 
be. Young ladies are too insignificant atoms of creation for him to 
criticise. He'll no more expect sense from you than from Snowdrop 
and her pups.” 

“ Afraid!” repeated Fay, with extreme indignation. “I should like 
to see any man of whom I should feel afraid! If he doesn’t like fun 
and nonsense, I pity him; but if he despise me ever so much for it, I 
shall enjoy myself before him, and in spite of him. I was sorry you 
brought him, because he will take you away when I want you all to 
myself; and he looks so haughty and raffiné, that——” 

“You are afraid of him, Fay, and won’t own it.” : 

“Tam not,” reiterated Fay, impetuously, with a squeeze to the luck- 
less pups, a more agreeable vent to her feelings than caress to them; 
« os I will smoke a cigar with him after dinner, to show you I am not 
one bit.” 

“T bet you six pair of gloves you do no such thing, young lady.” 

“ vith a black nose, and yet that 
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little liver-coloured darling is too pretty to be killed. Suppose we save 
them all? Snowdrop will be so pleased.” 

Whereon Fay kissed all the little snub noses with the deepest affection, 
and was caught in the act by Keane and the General. Keane was 
relieved by finding that the General had never had a touch of dyspepsi 
or cared two straws how India was governed; and had captivated the 
governor with his own very able and sensible views on the non-desirability 
of flogging in the army. 

“ There’s that child with her arms full of dogs,” said the General, 
beaming with satisfaction at sight of his niece. ‘ She’s a little, spoilt, 
wilful thing, Keane. She’s an old bachelor’s pet, and you must make 
allowances. I call her the fairy of the Beeches, God bless her! She 
nursed me last winter, when I was at death’s door from these cursed cold 
winds, sir, better than Miss Nightingale could have done. What a 
devilish climate it is; never two days alike. I don’t wonder English- 
women are such icicles, poor things; they’re frostbitten from their cradle 
upwards.” 

“India warms them up, General, doesn’t it?” smiled Keane. 

The General shook with laughter. 

‘To be sure, to be sure; if prudery’s the fashion, they'll wear it, sir, 
as they would patches, or hair powder; but they’re always uncommonly 
glad to leave it off and lock it out of sight when they can. What do you 
think of the kennels, Keane? I say, Sydie, confound you, why did you 
bring any traps down with you? Haven’t room for ’em; not for one. 
Couldn’t cram a tilbury into the coach-house.” 

“A trap, governor?” said Sydie, straightening his back after exa- 
—— of the pups; “can’t keep even a wall-eyed cab-horse; wish I 
could.” 

“ Where’s your drag, then?” demanded the General. 

“ My drag? Don’t I just wish I had one, to offer my bosom friend 
the V.P. a seat on the box. Calvert, of Trinity, tooled us over in his to 
the Spring Meetings, and his greys are the sweetest pair of goers—the 
leaders especially—that ever you saw in harness. We came back ’cross 
country, to get in time for hall, and a pretty mess we made of it, for we 
broke the axle, and lamed the off-wheeler, and Y 

“ But, God bless my soul,” stormed the General, excited beyond mea- 
sure, ‘you wrote me word you were going to bring a drag down with 
you, and of course I supposed you meant what you said, and I had Harris 
in about it, and he swore the coach-house was as full of traps as ever it 
could hold, so I had my tax-cart and Fay’s phaeton turned into one of 
the stalls, and then, after all, it comes out you’ve never brought it! 
Devil take you, Sydie, why can’t you be more thoughtful——” 

“ But, my dear governor——” 

‘Nonsense; don’t talk to me!” cried the General, trying to work 
himself into a passion, and diving into the recesses of six separate pockets 
one after another. ‘ Look here, sir, I suppose you'll believe your own 
words? Here it is in black and white.—‘ P.S. I shall bring my Coach 
down with me.’ There, what do you say now? Confound you, what 
are you laughing at? J don’t see anything to laugh at. In my day, 


young fellows didn’t make fools of old men in this way. Bless my soul, 
VOL. XLVIII. 
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why the devil don’t you leave off laughing, and talk a little common 
perc The thing’s plain enough.— P.S. L shall bring my Coach down 
m e. ” 

‘So I have,” said Sydie, screaming with laughter. “Look at him— 
he’s a first-rate Coach, too! Wheels always oiled, and ready for any 
road; always going up hill, and never caught coming down; started at a 
devil of a pace, and now keeps ahead of all other vehicles on all high- 
ways. A first-class Coach, that will tool me through the tortuous lanes 
and treacherous pitfals of the Greats with flying colours. My Coach! 
Bravo, General! that’s the best bit of fun I’ve had since I dressed up 
like Sophonisba Briggs, and led the V.P. a dance all round the quad, — 
every hair on his head standing erect in his virtuous indignation at the 
awful morals of his college.” 

“Eh, what?” grunted the General, light beginning to dawn upon 
him. “Do you mean Keane? Hum! how’s one to be up to all your 
confounded slang? How could I know? Devil take you, Sydie, why 
can’t you write common English? You young fellows talk as bad 
jargon as Sepoys. You're sure I’m delighted to see you, Keane, though 

did make the mistake.” 

“Thank you, General,” said Keane; “but it’s rather cool of you, 
Master Sydie, to have forced me on to your uncle’s hands without his 
wish or his leave.” 

“ Not at all, not at all,” swore the General, with vehement cordiality. 
“TI gave him carte blanche to ask whom he would, and unexpected guests 
are always most welcome ; not that you were unexpected though, for I’d 
told that boy to be sure and bring somebody down here———” 

“ And have had the tax-cart and my phaeton turned out to make com- 
fortable quarters for him,” said Miss Fay, with a glance at The Coach to 
see how he took chaff, “and I only hope Mr. Keane may like his ac- 
commodation.” 

“Perhaps, Miss Morton,” said Keane, smiling, “I shall like it so 
well that you will have to say to me as poor Voltaire to his troublesome 
abbé, ‘Don Quichotte prenait les auberges pour les chateaux, mais vous 
avez pris les chateaux pour les auberges.’” 

“Tiresome man,” thought Fay, ‘one can’t tell whether he means 
satire or fun. I wish Sydie hadn’t brought him here; but I shall do as 
Talways do, however grand and supercilious he may look. He has lived 
among all those men and books till he has grown as cold as granite. 
What a pity it is people don’t enjoy existence as I do!” 

“You are thinking, Miss Morton,” said Keane, as he walked on be- 
side her, with an amused glance at her face, which was expressive enough 
of her thoughts, “that if your uncle is glad to see me, you are not, and 
that pr was very stupid not to bring down one of his kindred spirits 
instead of———Don’t disclaim it now; you should veil your face if you 
wish your thoughts not to be read.” 

“1 was not going to disclaim it,” said Fay, quickly, looking up at him 
with a rapid glance, half penitence, half irritation. ‘ I always tell the 
truth ; but I was not thinking exactly that; I don’t want any of Sydie’s 
friends—I detest boys, and I think from fifteen to sountpelies your sex 


is simply odious; but I certainly was thinking that as ge look down on 


everything that we all delight in, I fancied you and the Beeches will 


| 
| | 
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— agree. If I am rade, you must not be angry; you wanted me 
to tell you the truth.” 


Keane smiled again—the enigmatical smile that provoked Fay be- 
ond measure. 

“Do I look down on the things you delight in? I hardly know 
enough of you, as we have only addressed about six syllables to each 
other, to be able to judge what you like and what you don’t like; but 
certainly I must admit, that caressing the little round heads of those 
puppies yonder, which seemed to afford you such extreme rapture, would 
not be any source of remarkable gratification to me.” 

Fay looked up at him and laughed. 

* Well, I am fond of animals as you are fond of books. Is it not an 
open question whether the live dog or sheepskin is not as good as the 
dead Morocco or Russian leather ?” 

“Ts it an open question,” said Keane, with a slight smile, “ whether 
Macaulay’s or Arago’s brain weighs no more than a cat’s or a puppy's?” 

“Brain! Oui, monsieur, sans doute,” said impudent little Fay; “but 
are your great men always as honest and as faithful as my poor little 
Snowdrop ? I have an idea that Sheridan’s brains were often obscured 
by brandy; that Richelieu had the weakness to be prouder of his bad 
poems than his magnificent policies; and that Pope and Byron had the 
petitesse to be more tenacious of a glance at their physical defect than 
an onslaught on their noblest works. I could mention a good many 
other instances where brain was not always a voucher for corresponding 
strength of character.” 


Keane smiled; he was surprised to hear a sensible speech from this 
volatile little puss, and honoured her by answering her seriously. 

“Say, rather, Miss Morton, that those to whom many temptations fall 
should have many excuses made. Where the brain preponderates, ex- 
celling in creative faculty and rapid thought, there will the sensibilities 
be proportionately acute, and the solar plexus tender. The vivacity and 
vigorous life which produced the rapid flow of Sheridan’s eloquence ledhim 
into the dissipation which made him end his days in a spunging-house. 
Men of cooler minds and natures must not presume to Soles him. They 
had not his temptation ; they cannot judge of his fault. Richelieu, in 
all probability, amused himself with his verses as he amused himself with 
his white kitten and its cork, as a délassement ; had he piqued himself 
upon his poetry as they say, he would have turned poetaster instead of 
politician. As for the other two, you must remember that Pope’s de- 
formity made him a subject of ridicule to the woman he was fool enough 
to worship (that was a weakness, I allow), and Byron, poor fellow, was too 
exquisitely sensitive on all points, or he would scarcely have allowed the 
venomed arrows from the Scotch Reviewers to wound him, nor would he 
have cared for the desertion of a wife who was to him like ice to fire. 
When you are older, you will learn that it is very dangerous and unjust 
to = this thing is right, that wrong, that feeling wise, or this foolish ; 
for all temperaments are different, and the same circumstances may pro- 
duce very different effects. Your puppies will grow up with dissimilar 
characters; how much more so, then, must men?” 


= Fay was quiet for a minute, then she flashed her mischievous eyes 
on him. 
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“ Certainly; but then, by your own admission, you have no right to 
decide that your love for mathematics is wise, and my love for Snowdrop 
foolish; it may be quite au contraire. Perhaps, after all, I may have 
chosen the better part.” 

“Fay, go in and dress for dinner,” interrupted the General, trotting 
up; “your tongue would run on for ever if nobody stopped it ; you're no 
exception to your sex on that point. Is she, Keane ?” 

Keane laughed. 

‘Perhaps Miss Morton’s frenum, like Sydie’s, was cut too far in her 
infancy, and therefore she has been ‘ unbridled’ ever since.” 

“ Tn all things !” cried Little Fay. ‘ Nobody has put the snaffle on me 
yet, and nobody ever shall.”’ ‘ 

* Don’t be too sure, Fay,” cried Sydie. ** Rarey does wonders with 
the wildest fillies. Somebody may bring you down on your knees yet.” 

‘You'll have to see to that, Sydie,” laughed the General. ‘Come, 
get along, child, to your toilette. I never have my soup cold and my 
curry overdone even for her, Keane. To wait for his dinner is a 
stretch of good nature and patience that ought not to be expected of any 
man.’ 


Il. 
PLATO TAKES A NEW PUPIL. 


THE soup was not cold nor the curry overdone, for Miss Fay made her 
toilette, though as dainty a one as might be, very speedily, and the 
dinner was pleasant enough, with the General's capital cellar and cuzsine, 
in the long dining-room, with the June sun streaming in through its bay- 
windows out of the brilliant coloured garden, and the walls echoing with 
the laughter of Sydie and his cousin, the young lady keeping true to 
her avowal of “not caring for Plato’s presence.” “ Plato,” however, 
listened quietly, peeling his peaches with tranquil amusement; for if the 
girl talked nonsense, it was clever nonsense, as rare, by the way, and 
_ as refreshing, as true wit. That tranquil smile, however, provoked 

‘ay more than anything else; it was the smile from which she could 
make nothing out, and which piqued her into more méchanceté than 
‘general. She hated him, yet she would have liked to rouse him. 

_ My gloves are safe; you're too afraid of him, Fay,” whispered Sydie, 
bending forwards to give her some hautboys. 

“Am I?” cried Miss Fay, with a moue of supreme contempt. Neither 
the whisper nor the moue escaped Keane, as he talked with the governor 
on model drainage. 

“‘Where’s my hookah, Fay ?” asked the General, after dessert. “ Get 
it, will you, my pet?” 

“Voila!” cried Miss Fay, lifting the delicious narghilé from the 
sideboard, and kneeling down with it at the General’s feet, as pretty 
a fairy to wait on one as any of the Greek girls in attendance on MM. 
Aristippes, Alcibiades, Epicurus, and Co. Then she went for a light, 
set the General going, and, taking some cigars off the mantelpiece, put 
one in her own a 9 struck a fusee, and, handing the case to Keane, 
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said, with a saucy smile in her soft bright eyes, though, to tell the truth, 
she was a little bit afraid of taking liberties with him, 

“Tf you are not above such a sublunary indulgence, Mr. Keane, will 

ou have a cigar with me ?” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” said Keane, with a grave, Chester- 
fieldian bow ; “ and if you would like to further rival George Sand, I shall 
be very happy to give you the address of my tailor.” 

“ Thank you exceedingly ; but as long as crinoline is the type of the 
sex that are a little lower than the angels, and ribbon-ties the seal of 
those but a trifle better than Mephistopheles, I don’t think I will change 
it,” responded Little Fay, contemptuously, but with the colour hot in her 
cheeks nevertheless, as she threw herself down on a couch with an indig- 
nant, defiant glance at Keane, and puffed at her Manilla. 

“I hate him, Sydie,” said the little lady, vehemently, that night. 

“Do you, dear?” answered the Cantab; “then you’re an exception 
to your class. Keane’s shockingly set on by young women, but he’ll no 
more fall in love than King’s spires will with Betsy Priggs, the milliner, 
opposite °em. I dare say you don’t like him, little one; you see, you’ve 
never had anybody to be afraid of, or had any man neglect you before.” 

‘“‘ He may neglect me if he please, I am sure I do not care,” rejoined 
Fay, disdainfully ; ‘only I do wish, Sydie, that you had never brought 
him here to make us all uncomfortable.” 

“He don’t make me uncomfortable, quite otherwise; nor yet the 
governor; you're the only victim, Fay.” 

Fay saw little enough of Keane for the next week or two. He was 
out all day with Sydie trout-fishing, for the river that ran through Cul- 
verley was rather ron for its preserves, or walking over his farms with 
the General, giving him many useful counsels—for there were few things 
at which Keane was not aw fait—or sitting in the study reading, and 
writing his articles for the Cambridge Journal, Leonville’s Mathema- 
tical Journal, or the Westminster Review. But when she was with 
him, there was no mischief within her reach that Miss Fay did not per- 
petrate. Keane, to teaze her, would condemn—so seriously that she 
believed him—all that she loved the best ; he would tell her that he ad- 
mired quiet, domestic women; that he thought girls should be very sub- 
dued and retiring; that they should work well, and not care much for 
society ; at all of which, being her extreme antipodes, Little Fay would 
be vehemently wrathful. She would get on her pony without any saddle 
in her evening dress, and ride him at the five-bar gate in the stable-yard; 
she would put on Sydie’s smoking-cap, and look very pretty in it, and 
take a Queen’s on the divan of the smoking-room, reading Bell’s Life, 
and asking Keane how much he would bet on the Two Thousand; she 
would spend all the morning making wreaths of roses, dressing her- 
self and the puppies up in them, inquiring if it was not a laudable 
and industrious occupation. There was no nonsense or mischief Fay 
would not imagine and forthwith commit, and anything they wanted her 
not to do she would do straightway, even to the imperilling of her own 
life and limb. She tried hard to irritate or rouse “ Plato,”’ as she called 
him, but Plato was not to be moved, and treated her as a spoilt child, 
whom he alone had sense enough to resist. 


t 
y 
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“Tt will be great folly for you to attempt it, Miss Morton. Those 
horses are not fit to be r thane > any one, much less by a woman,” said 
Keane, quietly, one morning. 

They were in the stable-yard—Sydie was at a cricket-match, the 
General was gone into the house—and Keane and Fay chanced to be 
alone when a new purchase of the governor’s—two scarcely broken-in 
thorough-bred colts—were brought with a new phaeton into the yard, and 
Miss Fay forthwith announced her resolution of driving them round the 
avenue. The groom that came with them told her they were almost 
more than he could manage, their own coachman begged and implored, 
Keane reasoned quietly, all to no purpose. The rosebud had put out its 
little wilful thorns ; Keane’s au added fuel to fire. Up she sprang, 
looking the daintiest morsel imaginable perched up on that very exalted 
box-seat, told the horrified groom to mount behind, and started them off, 
lifting her hat with a graceful bow to Keane, who stood watching the 
phaeton with his arms folded and his cigar in his mouth, and an inward 
soliloquy, ‘ That little fool will break her neck some way or other before 
she has done. I hope she won’t smash that phaeton, but I expect she 
will; there’s no teaching her fear.” 

With which remembrance, out of pure regard to the phaeton, which 
certainly deserved the friendly interest, being as neat a trap as you need 
see in the Ring in May, Keane started in the contrary direction, for the 
avenue circled the Beeches in an oval of four miles, enclosing the house 
and the park in its circumference, and he knew he should meet her coming 
back. He strolled along under the pleasant shadow of the great trees, 
the rooks cawing over his head, enjoying the sunset and the fresh air and 
his Havannah en méme temps, and capable of enjoying them still more 
but for an inward misgiving relative to the phaeton’s panels and the 
thorough-breds’ knees. Keane was fond of horses, you know, and in his 
first year had dropped a good deal over the Craven Plate and the October 
Meetings. His presentiment was not without its grounds. He had 
walked about a mile and a half round the avenue, when a cloud of dust 
told him what was up, and in the distance came the thorough-breds, broke 
away as he had prophesied, tearing along with the bits between their teeth, 
Little Fay keeping gallantly hold of the ribbons, but as powerless over 
the colts now they had got their heads as the groom leaning over from 
the back seat. 

On came the phaeton, tearing, bumping, rattling, oscillating, threaten- 
ing every second to be turned over. On they came. Keane caught 
one glance of Fay’s face, resolute and pale, and of her little hands 

ing the ribbons, till they were cut and bleeding with the strain. 
here was nothing for it but to stand straight in their path, catch their 
heads, and throw them back on their haunches. Luckily, his museles 
were like iron—luckily, too, the colts had eome a long way, and were not 
fresh. He stood like a rock in their path, and checked them; running a 
very close risk of dislocating his arms with the shock, but saving Little 
Fay and the General’s new trap from destruction. The colts stood 
trembling at the sudden check in their headlong career, the groom jumped 
out and caught the reins, Keane lifted Fay from the box, and amused 
himself silently with the mingled penitence, vexation, shame, and rebellion 
visible in the little lady’s face. 
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_ “Well,” said he, quietly, “as you were so desirous of breaking 
neck, will you ever forgive me for defeating your purpose ?” < 

“ Pray don’t!” cried Fay, passionately. “I do thank you so much 
for saving my life; I think it so generous and brave of you to have 
rescued me at such risk to yourself. I feel that I can never be grateful 
enough to you, but don’t talk in that way. I know it was silly and self- 
willed of me.” 

‘Tt was,” said Keane, tranquilly ; “that fact is very obvious.” 

“Then I shall make it more so,” cried Miss Fay, with her old wilful- 
ness. ‘‘I do feel very grateful, and I would tell you so, if you would let 
me; but if you think it has made me afraid, you are quite wrong, andse 

ou shall see.” 

And before he could interfere, or do more than mechanically spring 
up after her, she had caught the reins from the groom, and started the 
trembling colts off again. But Keane put his hand on the ribbons. 

“Silly child; are you mad ?” he said, so gravely yet so gently that 
Fay let them go, and let him drive her back to the stable-yard, where she 
sprang out, and rushed away to her own room, terrified the governor en 
passant with a few vehement sentences, which gave him a vague idea 
that Keane was murdered and both Fay’s legs broken, and then had a 
private ery all to herself, with her arms round Snowdrop’s neck, curled 
uD in one of the drawing-room windows, where she net been long 
when the General and Keane canie in, not noticing her, hidden as she 
was, in curtains, cushions, and flowers. 

“ She’s a little wilful thing, Keane,” the General was saying, “ but 
you mustn’t think the worse of her for that. ‘ The quiet and sly ones 
are always the worst,’ you know.” 

‘I don’t,” responded Keane. “TI like a woman to have pluck and 
spirit to think and to act for herself. I infinitely prefer a good dash of 
cognac to milk-and-water. Iam sick of those conventional young ladies 
who agree with everything one says to them—who keep all the frowns 
for mothers and servants, and are as serene as a cloudless sky abroad, 
smile blandly on all alike, and haven’t an opinion of their own.” 

“ Fay’s ohatp of opinions of her own,” chuckled the General; “and 
she tells ’em pretty freely, too. Bless the child, she’s not ashamed of any 
of her thoughts, and never will be.” 

“T hope not. Your little niece can do things that no other young 
lady could, and they are pretty in her, and it would be a thousand pities 
for her to grow one atom less natural and wilful. Grapes growing wild 
are charming—grapes trained to a stake are ruined. I assure you, if 
I were you, 1 would not scold her for driving those colts to-day. High 

irits and love of fun led her on, and the courage and presence of mind 
> displayed are too rare among her sex for us to do right in checking 

em.” 

“ To be sure, to be sure,” assented the governor, gleefully. “God 
bless the child, she’s one among a thousand, sir. Cognac, as you say, 
not milk-and-water. There’s the dinner-bell; confound it.” 

Whereat the General made his exit, and Keane also; and Fay kissed 
Snowdrop with even more passionate attachment than ordinary. 

“ Ah, Snowdrop, I don’t hate him any more ; he is a darling !” 

One glowing August morning Keane was writing in the study—an 
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apartment which the General had in his house because it was custom: 
—not for his own use for he never perused anything but the two Arm 
Lists and Bell’s Life—and which, until Keane occupied it, bore as little 
resemblance to the sanctum sanctorum of your literary man, whose papers 
must stay undisturbed, at no matter what glorification of spiders and 
anguish of good housemaids, as can well be imagined. He was ponder- 
ing whether he would go to his moor or not. The General had be- 
sought him to stay. His gamekeeper wrote him that it was a horridly 
bad rainy season in Inverness-shire; the trout and the rabbits were ve 
good sport in a mild way here. Altogether, Keane felt half disposed to 
keep where he was. He was directing some copy to a quarterly on 
M. Comte’s “ Positivism,” wherein he had rent that absurd woman-wor- 
shipping theory into utter smash, when a shadow fell across his papers 
he looked up and saw Fay in the open window, and, somehow, that ne 
lish rosebud looked refreshing after the white paper and the black ink. 
But the rosebud soon put out its little wilful thorns ; she coloured, and 
made a sign of retreat, but thought better of it, and leaned against the 
window. 

“Ts it not one of the open questions, Mr. Keane, whether it is very 
wise to spend all this glorious morning shut out of the sight of the sun- 
rays and the scent of the flowers ?” 

** How have you been spending it, then?” 

“Putting bouquets in all the rooms, cleaning my aviary, talking to 
the puppies, and reading Jocelyn under the limes in the shrubberies—all 
very puerile, but all very pleasant. Perhaps if you descended to a lazy 
day like that now and then, you might be none the worse !” 

“Ts that a challenge ?” said Keane, with his to her provocative smile. 
‘* Will you take me under the limes ?” 

‘No, indeed!” cried Little Fay, swinging her felt hat impatiently. 
“TI do not admit men who despise them to my gardens of Armida, an 
more than you would admit me into the Eleusinia of your schools. 
have as great a scorn for sceptics as you have for tyros.” 

“Pardon me. I have no scorn for tyros. But you would not come 
to the Eleusinia; you dislike their expounder too much.” 

Fay looked up at him half shyly, half mischievously. 

* Yes, I do dislike you, when you look down on me as Richelieu might 
have looked down on his kitten.” 

“ Liking to see its play?” said Keane, half sadly. ‘Contrasting its 
gay insouciance with his own toil and turmoil, regretting, perhaps, the 
time when trifles made his joy as they did his kitten’s. If I were to look 
on so there would not be much to offend you.” 

v was silent ; she looked delighted, but she was still wayward. 

* You do not think so of me, or you would speak to me as if I were 
an intelligent being, not a silly little thing as you think me.” 

“How do you know I think you silly ?” smiled Keane. 

Because you think all women 

“Perhaps; but then you should rather try to redeem me from my 
error in doctrine. Come, let us sign a treaty of peace. Take me under 
the limes. I want some fresh air after writing all day; and in payment 


I will teach you Euclid, as you vainly beseeched your cousin to do yes- 
terday.” 
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“ Will you?” cried Fay, eagerly. Then she threw back her head. “I 
never am won by bribes.” 

“Nor yet by threats? What a difficult young lady you are. Come, 
show me your shrubbery sanctum now you sa Snaiek mine.” 

The wild little filly came round under Rarey’s hand and eye. The 
English rosebud laid aside its wilful thorns, and Fay, a little less afraid. 
of her Plato, and therefore a little less defiant to him, led him over the 

unds, filled his hands with flowers, showed him her aviary, read some 
of Jocelyn to him, to show him, she said, that Lamartine was better than 
the CEdipus in Coloneus, and thought, as she dressed for dinner, “* He was 
kinder to-day. I wonder if he does despise me—he has such a beautiful 
face, if he were not so haughty and cold!” 

The next day Keane gave her an hour of Euclid in the study. Cer- 
tainly The Coach had never had such a pretty pupil; and he wished every 
dull head he had to cram was as intelligent as this fair-haired one. Fay 
was quick and clever ; she was stimulated, moreover, by his decree con-' 
cerning the stupidity of all women ; she really oobal as hard as any: 
young man studying for degrees when they supposed her fast asleep in 

, and she got over the Pons Asinorum in a style that fairly astonished 
her tutor. 

The Coach did not dislike his occupation either; it did him gocd, after 
his life of stern solitude and study, something as the kitten and cork did 
Richelieu good after his cabinets and councils; and Little Fay, with her 
flowers and fun, mischief and impudence, and that winning wilfulness 
which it amused him gradually to tame down, unbent the cold hauteur 
which had grown upon him. He was the better for it, as a man after 
hard study or practice is the better for some fresh sea breezes, and some 
days of careless dolce. 

‘Well, Fay, have you had another poor devil flinging himself at your 
feet by means of a postage-stamp?” said Sydie one morning at break- 
fast. ‘You needn’t colour, my love; you can’t disguise anything from 
me, your most interested, anxious, and near and dear relative. Whenever 
the governor looks particularly stormy I see the signs of the times, that 
if I do not forthwith remove your dangerously attractive person, all the 
bricks, spooneys, swells, and do-nothings in the county will speedily fill 
the Hanwell wards to overflowing.” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense, Sydie,” said Fay, impatiently, with a 
glance at Keane, as she handed him his chocolate. 

“Ah! devil take the fellows,” chuckled the General. ‘ Love, devo- 
tion, admiration! What a lot of stuff they do write. I wonder if Fay 
were a little beggar, how much of it all would stand the test? But we 
know a trick worth two of that. Try those sardines, Keane. House is 
let, Fay—eh? House is let; nobody need apply. Ha, ha!” 

And the General partook of some more curry, laughing till he was 
purple, while Fay blushed scarlet, a trick of which she was 7 guilty. 

ydie smiled, and Keane picked out his sardines with calm delibera- 
n 


8 
tion. 
“Hallo! God bless my soul!” burst forth the General again. “ Devil 
take me! Ill be hanged if I stand it! Confound ’em all! I do call it 
hard for a man not to be able to sit at his breakfast in _ Good 
e 


Heavens! what will come to the country, if all those little devils grow up 
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to be food for Caleraft? He’s actually pulling the bark off the trees, as 


I live! Excuse me, I can’t sit still and see it.” 

Wherewith the General bolted from his chair, darted through the 
window, upsetting three dogs, two kittens, and a stand of flowers in his 
exit, and bolted breathlessly across the park with the poker in his hand, 
and as many anathemas as the Pope’s late amiable and Christian curse of 
excommunication, towards a small boy trespassing in the far distance. 

“ Bless his old heart! Ain’t he a brick?” shouted Sydie. “I never 
came across a prime one like him. Just to hear him, wouldn’t you think 
him as hard as a proctor? and yet the sweet old thing’s as mild as milk 
at the core.” 

“ Yes,” laughed Keane. “The cocoa-nuts hardest to crack have 
always the best kernel, and your velvet and yielding peach has a very 
nasty stone au fond.” 

“True for you,” said Sydie. “Do excuse me, Fay, I must go and 
hear him blow up that boy sky-high, and give him a shilling for tuck 
afterwards ; it will be so rich.” 

The Cantab made his exit, and Fay busied herself calming the kittens’ 
minds, and restoring the dethroned geraniums. Keane read his Times 
for ten minutes, then looked up. 

“Miss Morton, where is your tongue? I have not heard it for a 
—_ of an hour, a miracle that has never happened in the two months 

have been at the Beeches.” 

“ You do not want to hear it,” said Fay, settling the cat's collar. 

‘“* What! am I in mauvaise odeur again?” smiled Keane. “I thought 
we were good friends. Have you found the Q. E. D. to the problem I 

ve you f” 
ne * verrez, Monsieur Plato,” cried Fay, exultantly. And kneeling 
down by him, she went through the whole thing in exceeding triumph. 

“You are a good child,” said her tutor, smiling, in himself amazed at 
this volatile little thing’s capacity for mathematics. “I think you will 
_ able to take your degree, if you like. Come, do you hate me now, 

'a ?”? 
No,” said Fay, energetically. “I never hated you, I always ad- 
— you; but I was afraid of you, though I would never confess it to 
hed 
of Never be afraid of me,” said Keane, putting his hand on hers as it 
lay on the arm of his chair. “You have no cause. You can do things 
few girls can; but they are pretty in you, where they might be—not so 
pretty in others. J like them at the least. You are very fond of your 
cousin, are you not ?” said Keane, changing his subject abruptly. 

“Of Sydie? Oh, I love him dearly !” 

Keane took his hand away, and rose, as the General trotted in. 

“God bless my soul, Keane, how warm it is! Confoundedly hot 
without one’s hat, I can tell you. Had my walk all for nothing, too. 
That cursed little idiot wasn’t trespassing after all. Stephen had set him 
to spud out the daisies, and I’d thrashed the boy before I’d listen to him. 
Devil take him!” 
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IV. 
THE PHILOSOPHER WALKS OUT OF PLATONISM INTO PASSION. 


Avacust went out and September came in, and Keane stayed at the 
Beeches to knock over the birds in the St. Crucis turnips. He was a 
capital shot. His severe studies had never lessened his love for, or the 
skill in, the open and the hunting field. Sydie shot well, too; and the 
dear old governor was never happier than when on his shooting pony, 
which he always sat as bolt upright and motionless as the marble riders 
on our uncomfortable and ludicrous public statues, whose feelings seem 
as if they were diverted between a desire to peer over at the crossings 
below, and an endeavour to hold on hard to their pedestals, They were 
pleasant days to them all, knocking over the partridges right and left, 
enjoying a cold luncheon and rum-punch under the luxuriant hedges, and 
going home to the Beeches for a dinner, full of laughter, and talk, and 
good cookery; and Fay’s songs afterward, as wild and sweet in their way 
as a goldfinch’s on a hawthorn spray. 

“You like Little Fay, don’t you, Keane?” said the General, as they 
went home one evening. 

Keane looked startled for a second. 

“ Of course,” he said, rather haughtily. “That Miss Morton is very 
charming every one must admit.” 


“Bless her little heart! She’s a wild little filly, Keane; but she'll 


go better and truer than your quiet broken-in ones, who bear the harness 


so respectably, and are so wicked and vicious in their own minds. And 
what do you think of my boy?” asked the General, pointing to Sydie, 
who was in front. ‘ How does he stand at Cambridge ?” 

“Sydie? Oh, he’s a nice young fellow. II s’amuse, of course; but he 
is none the worse for that. I was extravagant and wild enough at his 
age. He isa great favourite there, and he is—the best things he can 
be—generous, plucky, sweet-tempered, and honourable——” 

“To be sure,” echoed the General, rubbing his hands. “ He’s a dear 
boy—a very dear boy. They’re both of ’em exaetly all I wished them to 
be, dear cv se and I must say I am delighted to see ’em carrying out 
the plan I had always made for ’em from their childhood.” 

“ Being what, General, may I ask ?” 

“Why, any one can see, as plain as a pikestaff, that they’re in love with 
each other,” said the General, glowing with satisfaction ; “and I mean 
them to be married and happy. Their youth shan’t be spoiled, as mine’ 
was. Ah! well, well! that’s all over now. But you know, Keane, I 
always knew they were cut out for one another. Wasn't such a blind old 
bat as not to see that. They dote on each other, Keane, and I shan’t 
on any obstacles in their way. Youth’s short enough, Heaven knows; 

‘em enjoy it, say I, it don’t come back again. Don’t say anything to 
him about it ; I want to have some fun with him. They've settled it all, 
of course, long ago; but he hasn’t confided in me, the sly dog. Trust 
an old campaigner, though, for twigging an affaire de cour. I mean 
to give ’em this place, and take a shooting-box. What do I want with a 
great house, nobody in it? them both, they meke me feel & 
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again. We'll have a gay wedding, Keane; mind you come down 
far it I dare say it’ll be ot Christmas. There’s Fay on the terrace, 
looking out for Sydie, of course ; silly child!” 

Keane walked along, drawing his cap over his eyes. The sun was 
setting full in his face. 

- “ Well, Monsieur Plato, what sport ?” cried Fay, running up to him. 

“Pretty fair,” said Keane, coldly, as he passed her, went into the 
house, and up to his own bedroom. 

It was an hour before the dinner-bell rang. Then he came down stairs 
with that grave, chill hauteur of expression which had made Fay afraid 
of him, but which had entirely thawed of late to her, for he had petted 
her and been as gentle to her as was possible since he had taught her 
Euclid. To-night he was cold and calm, particularly brilliant in conversa- 
tion, more courteous, perhaps, to her than ever, but the frost had gathered 
round him that the sunny atmosphere of the Beeches had melted ; and 
Fay, though she tried to teaze, and to coax, and to win him, could not 
dissipate it. She felt him an immeasurable distance from her again. He 
pony learned, haughty, fastidious philosopher, and she a little naughty 
child. 

As Keane went up-stairs that night, after playing écarté with the 
General, he heard Sydie talking to Fay in the hall. 

*‘ Yes, my worshipped Fay, I shall be intensely and utterly miserable 
away from the light of your eyes; but, onsatidlin, I must go and see 
Kingslake from John’s next Tuesday, because I’ve promised ; and let one 
a your divine self ever so much, one can’t give up one’s larks, you 

ow.” 

Keane ground his teeth with a bitter sigh and a fierce oath. 

“ Little Fay, I would have loved you more tenderly than that!” 

He went in and threw himself on his bed, not to sleep. For the first 
time for many years he could not summon sleep at his will. He had gone 
on petting her and amusing himself, thinking of her only as a winning, 
wayward child. Now he woke with a shock to discover, too late, that she 
had stolen from him unawares the heart he had so long refused to any 
woman. With his high intellect and calm philosophy, after his years 
spent in severe science and cold solitude, the hot well-springs of passion 
had broken loose again. He longed to take her bright life into his own 
grave and cheerless one ; he longed to feel her warm young heart beat 
ee his own, icebound for so many years ; but Little Fay was never to 

is. 

In the bedroom next to him the General sat, with his feet in his slippers 

‘and his dressing-gown round him, smoking his last cheroot before a roar- 
ing fire, chuckling complacently over his own thoughts. 

“To be sure we'll have a very gay wedding, such as the county hasn’t 
seen in all its blessed days,’’ he muttered, with supreme satisfaction. 
‘* Sydie shall have this place. What do I want with a great town of a 
house like this, big enough for a barrack? I'll take that shooting-box 
that’s to let four miles off; that’ll be plenty large enough for me and 
my old chums to smoke in and chat over bygone times, and it will do 
our hearts good—freshen us up a bit to see those young things enjoying 
themselves. My youth was spoilt, but theirs shan’t be, if I can help it. 
Poor dear Mary! what an old woman she'd have been now. Well, well, 
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it’s no good looking back ; it won’t alter things. I live for that boy and 
girl now. God bless ’em, they make one young again. My Little Fay 
will be the prettiest bride that ever was seen. Silly young things to 
suppose I don’t see through them. Trust an old soldier! However, 
love is blind, they say. There’s not a doubt they’re mad about one 
another—not a doubt about it—and they shall be married at Christmas. 
How could they have helped falling in love with one another? and who'd 
have the heart to part ’em, I should like to know?” 

With which sentiment the governor chuckled again, threw his cheroot 
into the fire, and proceeded to take off his cravat in a frame of mind as 
warm and genial as his confidant the fire. 

Keane stayed that day; the next he could stand it no longer, and re- 
ceiving a letter which afforded a true though a slight excuse to return to 
Cambridge, he went, the General, Fay, and Sydie believing him gone only 
for a few days, he knowing that he would never set foot in the Beeches 
again. He went back to his rooms, whose dark monastic gloom in the 
dull October day seemed to close round him like an iron shroud. Here, 
with his books, his Papers, his treasures of intellect, science and art, his 
“mind a kingdom” to him, Keane had spent many a happy day, with 


his brain growing only clearer and clearer as he followed out a close 
reasoning or clenched a subtle analysis. Now, for the sake of a mis- 
chievous child but half his age, he shuddered as he entered, and, leaning 
his head upon his arms, cursed the solitary life he had used in his saner 
years to prize so dearly. 


V. 


THE GENERAL'S MATCHES FAIL, BUT THE SUN SHINES INSTEAD. 


‘“‘ WELL, my dear boy,” began the General one day after dinner, “ the 
Pelhams interrupted me this morning in what I was going to say to you. 
You can’t deceive me, so you needn’t try. I’ve seen your game, Master 
Sydie, thought you thought I didn’t. How do you know, you young 
dog, that I shall give my consent ?” 

“Oh, bother, governor, I know you will,” cried Sydie, aghast; “ be- 
cause, you see, though the fellow is no end of a swindle, and the wine 
he sends us is most beastly Cape, we can’t get it anywhere better on 
tick; and if you let me have a few cool hundreds I can give the men 
such slap-up wines—and it’s my last year, General.” 

“ You sly dog!” chuckled the governor, “I’m not talking of your 
wine-merchant, and you know I’m not, Master Sydie. It’s no good 
playing hide-and-seek with me; I can always see through a milestone 
when Cupid is behind it, and there’s no need to beat round the bush 
with me, my boy. I never gave my assent to anything with greater 
delight in my life; I’ve always meant you to marry Fay, and——” 

“Marry Fay!” shouted Sydie. ‘Good Heavens! governor, what 
next? What an idea! Bless your old heart ! why, in the name of 
fortune, have you been running your head against that?” And the 
Cantab threw himself back and Raw till he cried, and Snowdrop and 
her pups barked furiously in a concert of excited sympathy. 

“Why, sir, why?—why, because—devil take you, Sydie—I don’t 
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know what you are laughing at, do you?” cried the General, starting out 
of his chair. 

“ Yes, I do, governor; you’re labouring under a most delicious de- 
lusion.” 

“ Delusion !—eh ?—what ? Why, bless my soul, I don’t think you 
know what you are saying, Sydie,” stormed the General. 

“ Yes Ido; you've an idea—how you got it into your head Heaven 
knows, but there it is—you’ve an idea that Fay and I are in love with 
= another; and I assure you you were never more mistaken in your 


Seeing the General standing bolt upright staring at him, and looking 
deucedly apoplectic, Sydie made the matter a little clearer. 

“ Fay and I would do a good deal to oblige you, my beloved governor, 
if we could get up the steam a little, but I’m afraid we really cannot. 
Love ain’t in one’s own hands, you see, but a skittish mare, that gets her 
head, and takes the bit between her teeth, and bolts off with you where- 
ever she likes, Is it possible that two people who broke each other's toys, 
and teased each other’s lives out, and caught the measles of each other, 
from their cradle upwards, should fall in love with each other when the 
_ up? Besides I don’t intend to marry for the next twenty years, if 

can help it. I couldn’t afford to add a milliner’s bill to my tailor’s, 
and I should be ruined for life if I merged my bright particular star of a 
self into a respectable, larking-shunning, bill-paying, shabby-hatted, 
— Good Heavens, what a train of horrors comes with the 
idea !” 


“Do you mean to say, sir, you won’t marry your cousin ?” shouted 
the General. 

* Bless your dear old heart, yes, governor—ten times over, yes! I 
wouldn’t marry anybody, not for half the universe.” 

“ Then I’ve done with you, sir—I wash my hands of you!” shouted 
the General, tearing up and down the room in a quick march, more 
beneficial to his feelings than his et. ‘You are an ungrateful, un- 
principled, shameless young man, and are no more worthy of the affec- 
tion and the interest I’ve been fool enough to waste on you than a tom- 
eat. You are an abominably selfish, ungrateful, unnatural boy; and 
though you are poor Phil’s son, I will tell you my mind, sir; and I must 
say 1 think your conduct with your cousin, making love to her—desperate 
love to her—winning her affections, poor unhappy child, and then oe 
a jest of her and treating it with a laugh, is disgraceful, sir—disgraceful, 
do you hear ?” ; 

“Yes, I hear, General,” cried Sydie, convulsed with laughter; “but 
Fay cares no more for me than for those niums. We are fond of 
one another, in a cool, cousinly sort of way, bu s 

“Hold your tongue !” stormed the General. “Don’t dare to say another 
word to me about it. You know well enough that it has been the one 
delight of my life, and if you’d had any respect or right feeling in you, 
you'd marry her to-morrow.” 

“She wouldn’t be a party to that. Few women are blind to my mani- 
fold attractions ; but Fay’s one of ’em. Look here, governor,” said Sydie, 
laying his hand affectionately on the General’s shoulder, “did it never 
oceur to you that though the pretty castle’s knocked down, there may be 
much nicer bricks left to build a new one? Can’t you see that Fay 
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doesn’t care two buttons about me, but cares a good many diamond studs 
about somebody else ?” 

“ Nothing has occurred to me but that you and she are two heartless, 
selfish, ungrateful chits. Hold your tongue, sir!” 

But, General 

“ Hold your tongue, sir; don’t talk to me, I tell you. In love with 
somebody else ? I should like to see him show his face here. Somebody 
she’s talked to for five minutes at a race-ball, and proposed to her in a 
corner, thinking to get some of my money. Some swindler, or Italian 
refugee, or blackleg, I’d be bound—taken her in, made her think him an 
angel, and will persuade her to run away with him. I'll set the police 
round the house—I’ll send her to school in Paris. What fools men are 
to have anything to do with women at all! You seem in their con- 
fidence; who’s the fellow ?” 

“ A man very like a swindler or a blackleg—Gerald Keane, to be 
sure !”” 

“Keane!” shouted the General, pausing in the middle of his frantic 


“ Keane,” responded Sydie. “I passed the door of his room just 
now, and Fay was sitting ry his easy-chair, with her head on the dressing- 
table, sobbing her life out over a cigar-case he’d left behind hin.” 

“ Keane!” shouted the General again. “God bless my soul, she 
might as well have fallen in love with the man in the moon. Why the 
devil couldn’t she like the person I’d chosen for her ?” 

“If one can’t guide the mare oneself, ’tisn’t likely the governors can 
for one,” muttered Sydie. 

“ Poor, dear child! fallen in love with a man who don’t care a button 
for her, eh ? Humph !—that’s always the way with women—lose the = 
chances, and fling themselves at a man’s feet who cares no more for their 
tomfoolery of worship than he cares for the blacking on his boots. Devil 
take young people, what a torment they are! The ungrateful little jade, 
how dare she go and smash all my plans like that? and if I ever set my 
heart on anything, I set it on that match. Keane! he'll no more love 
anybody than the stone cherubs on the terrace. He’s a splendid head, 
but his heart’s every atom as cold as granite. Love her? Not a bit of 
it, When I told him you were going to marry her (I thought you 
would, and so you will, too, if you’ve the slightest particle of gratitude or 
common sense in either of you), he listened as quietly and as calmly as 
if he had been one of the men in armour in the hall. Love, indeed! 
To the devil with love, say I! It’s the head and root of everything that’s 
mischievous and bad.” 

“Wait a bit, uncle,” cried Sydie; “you told him all about your 
previous match-making, eh ? And didn’t he go off like a shot two days 
after, when we meant him to stay on a month longer? Can’t you put 
two and two together, my once wide-awake governor? *Tisn’t a 
difficult operation.” 

“No I can’t,” shouted the General ; “I don’t know anything, I don’t 
see anything, I don’t believe in anything, I hate everybody and every- 
thing, I tell you; and I’m a great fool for having ever set my heart on 
any plan that wanted a woman’s concurrence— 


For if she will she will, you may depend on’t, 
And if she won’t she won’t, and there’s an end on’t. 
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Confound Fay! I’ve been dotingly fond of that child, and this is the 
return I get.” 

Wherewith the General stuck his wide-awake on fiercely, and darted 
out of the bay-window to cool himself. Half way across the lawn, he 
turned on round, and came back again. 

'“ Sydie, do you fancy Keane cares a straw for that child ?” 

“T can’t say. It’s possible.” 

“Humph! Well, can’t you go and see after him? It’s a pity she 
should cry her eyes out for him; she don’t deserve it, though—she don’t 
deserve it, not one bit. Why couldn’t she marry’you, and have no trouble. 
That’s come of those mathematical lessons. What a fool I was to allow 
her to be so much with him!” growled the General, with many grunts 
and half-audible oaths, swinging round again, and trotting through the 
window as hot and peppery as his own idolised curry. 

Keane was sitting writing in his rooms at King’s some few days after. 
The backs looked dismal with their leafless, sepia-coloured trees; the 
streets were full of sloppy mud and dripping under-grads’ umbrellas ; his 
own room looked sombre and dark, without any sunshine on its heavy oak 
bookcases, and massive library-table, and dark bronzes. His pen moved 

uickly, his head was bent over the paper, his mouth sternly set, and his 
orehead paler and more severe than ever. ‘The gloom in his chambers 
had gathered round him himself, when his door was burst open, and Sydie 
dashed in and threw himself down in a green leather arm-chair. 

“ Well, Keane, here am I back again. Just met the V.P. in the 

uad, and he was so enchanted at seeing me, that he kissed me on both 
cheeks, flung off his gown, tossed up his cap, and performed a pas 
d’extase on the spot. Isn’t it delightful to be so beloved? Granta looks 
— delicious to-day, I must say—about as refreshing and lively as an 
acidulated spinster going district-visiting in a snow-storm. And how 
are you, most noble lord ?” 

“* Pretty well, considering the shock to my nervous system occasioned 
by a abrupt entrance,” answered Keane, with a laugh. 

ollowing his impulse, Keane would have fallen on the young fellow 
and pitched him from his presence; following conventionalities and pride, 
he received him tranquilly with a laugh. 

“Nervous system! Didn’t know you went in for such things. 
Thought you were all muscle and iron. I say, Keane, I have such a 
oe tell you. What do you think the governor has been saying to 
me ?”’ 


“*How can I tell?” said Keane, the lines of his mouth settling 
sterner still. 

“Tell! No, I should not have guessed it if I’d tried for a hundred 
years! By George! nothing less than that I should marry Fay. What 
do you think of that ii 

eane traced Greek unconsciously on the margin of his Times, For 
— of him, with all his self-command, he could not have answered 
ydie. 

“Marry Fay! I!’ shouted Sydie. ‘Ye gods, what an idea! I never 
was so astonished in all my days. Marry Little Fay !—the governor 
must be mad, you know. Bless my heart, she’s a nice little thing, but a 


‘young man married is a man that’s marred,’ you know.” 


“You will not marry your cousin ?” asked Keane, tranquilly, though 
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the rapid glance and involuntary start’ did not escape Sydie’s quick 
eyes. 

“Marry! I! By George, no! She wouldn’t have me, and I’m sure 
I wouldn’t have her. She is a dear little monkey, and I’m very fond of 
her, but I wouldn’t put the halter round my neck for any woman going. 
I don’t like vexing the old brick, but it would be really too great a sacri- 
fice merely to oblige him.” 

‘She cares nothing for you, then?” said Keane, leaning back in his 
chair, with the first flush on his cheek that had come there for twenty 
ears. 

“Nothing? Well, I,don’t know. Yes, in a measure, she does. If 
I should be taken home on a hurdle one fine morning, she’d shed some 
cousinly tears over my inanimate body; but as for the other thing, not 
one bit of it. ’Tisn’t likely. We're a great deal too like one another, 
too full of devilry and carelessness, to assimilate. Isn’t it the delicious 
contrast and fiz of the sparkling acid of divine lemons with the con- 
trariety of the fiery spirit of beloved rum that makes the delectable 
union known and worshipped in our symposia under the blissful name of 
PUNCH? Marry Little Fay! By Jove, if all the governor’s match- 
making was founded on no better reasons for success, it is a small marvel 
that he’s a bachelor now! By George, it’s time for hall! Where’ll be 
the General’s slap-up Dry, Keane? I do wish Holy Henry had put in 
his statutes that we were to have champagne and claret ad libitum. He 
ought, if only as make-up for that miserable incubus so 'piously called 
‘doing chapel.’ But he was an uncommon slow coach himself; and Pil 
be bound Margaret kept the key, and only let him have a bottle a time. 
Saints, when they’re under the rose, are generally worse than shoals of 
sinners all put together.” 

Enunciating which novel article of doctrine and view of history, the 
Cantab took himself off, congratulating himself on the adroit manner in 
which he had cut the Gordian knot that the General had muddled up so 
ts in his unpropitious match-making. 

Keane lay back in his chair some minutes, his calm heart beating 
like a chained eagle’s wings ; then he rose to dine in hall, pushing away 
his books and papers, as if throwing aside with them a dull and heavy 
weight. The calles sang in the leafless backs, the sun shone out on the- 
sloppy streets; the youth he thought gone for ever was come back to. 
him. Oh, strange stale story of Hercules and Omphale, old as the hills, 
and as eternal! Hercules goes on in his strength slaying his hydra and 
his Laomedon for many years, but he comes at last, whether he like it or 
not, to his Omphale, at whose feet he is content to sit and spin long 
golden threads of pleasure and of passion, while his lion’s skin is moth- 
eaten and his club rots away. 

Little Fay sat curled up on the study hearth-rug, with Snowdrop at 
her feet, pe three puppies in her lap, reading a book Keane had left 
behind him—a very light and entertaining volume, being Delolme “ On 
the Constitution,” but which she preferred, I suppose, to “‘ What Will He 


Do With It ?” or the “ Feuilles d’Automne,” for the sake of that clear 

autograph, “Gerald Keane, King’s Coll.,” on its fly-leaf. A pretty 

picture she made, with her handsome spaniels ; and she was so intent on 

what she was reading—the fly-leaf by the way—that she never heard 

the opening of the door, till a hand drew away her book. Then Fay 
D 
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started up, oversetting the puppies one over another, radiant herself with 
breathless delight. 

* Monsieur Plato !” 

Keane took her hands and drew her near him. 

* You do not hate me now, then ?” 

Fay put her head on one side with her old wilfulness. 

“ Yes I do—when you go away without any notice, and hardly bid me 
good-by. You would not have left one of your men pupils so uncere- 
moniously.”” 

Keane smiled involuntarily, and drew her closer. 

“If you do not hate me, will you go a step farther—and love me? 
Little Fay, my own darling, will you come and brighten my life? It has 
been a saddened and a stern one, but it shall never throw a shade on yours, 
and you alone have power to dissipate its gloom. Fay, tell me at once; 
I cannot bear suspense.” 

The wild little filly was conquered—at least, she came to hand docile 
and subdued, and acknowledged her master. She loved him, and told him 
so with that frankness and fondness which would have covered faults far 
more glaring and weighty than Little Fay’s. ' 

“But you must never be afraid of me,” whispered Keane, some’ time 
after, much more passionate and entété than was creditable to his store of 


“ Ob cot If I could not tell you every thought that comes into 
my head—if I could not have all my nonsense before you—if you did not 
laugh at me, and with me, and let me have my sunshine while I can—I 
should be miserable. Perfect love casts out all fear, you know !”” 

“ And you do not wish Sydie had never brought me here to make you 
all uncomfortable ?” smiled Keane. 

* Oh, please don’t !” cried Fay, plaintively. ‘I was a child then, and 
I did not know what I said.” 

“ «Then,’ being three months ago, may I ask what you are now ?” 

“ A child still in knowledge, but your child,” whispered Fay, lifting 
her face to his, “to be petted and spoiled, and never found fault with, re- 
member 

* My little darling, who would have the heart to find fault with you, 

er your sins?” said Keane, resting his lips on hers, all philosophy 
flung, I regret to say, to the devil. 

‘* God bless my soul, what’s this ?” cried a voice in the doorway. 

There stood the General in wide-awke and shooting-coat, with a spade 
in one hand and a watering-pot in the other, too astonished to keep his 
amazement to himself. Fay would fain have turned and fled, but Keane 
smiled, kept one arm round her, and stretched out his hand to the 
governor. 

“ General, I came once uninvited, and I am come again. Will you 
forgive me? I have a great deal to say to you, but I must ask you one 
question first of all. Will you give me your treasure?” 

“Eh! humph! What? ell—I suppose—yes,” ejaculated the 


General, breathless from the combined effects of amazement and excessive 
and vehement gardening. “ But, bless my soul, Keane, I should as soon 
have thought of one of the stone cherubs, or that bronze Milton. 
Never mind, one lives and learns. Mind? Devil take me, what am I 
talking about? I don’t mind at all; I’m very happy, only I’d set my 
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heart on—you know what. More fool I, Fay, you little imp, come 
here. Are you fairly broken in by Keane, then?” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Fay, with her old mischief, but a new blush, “as he 

promised never to use the snaffle.” 

“God bless you, then, my little ” cried the General, kissing her 
some fifty times. Then he laughed. til he cried, and dried his eyes and 
laughed again, and grunted, and growled and shook both Keane’s hands 
vehemently. ‘I was a great fool, sir, and set about match-making when 
I might have known those things never grow where people want to plant 
’em, and I dare say you’ve managed much better. I give her over to 
you, Keane. If I didn’t, though, it wouldn’t much matter, for she’s a 
wilful little puss, and would find her own way to you somehow. I did 
set my heart on the boy, you know, but it can’t be helped now, and I 
don’t wish it should. Be kind to her, that’s all ; for though she mayn’t 
bear the snaffle, the whip from anybody she cares about would break her 
— a child, Keane—a very dear child. Be kind to her, 

8 


On the evening of Jahuary 13th, beginning the Lent Term, Mr. 
Sydenham Morton sat in his own rooms with half a dozen spirits like 
himself, a delicious aroma surrounding them of Maryland and rum-punch, 
and a rapid flow of talk making its way through the dense atmosphere. 

“To think of The Coach being caught, Granite Keane!” shouted one 
young fellow. “I should as soon have thought of the Pyramids walking 
over to the § and marrying her.” 

*« Those grandiose chaps always get let in the worst for it when 
they’re let in at all,” av Sydie. ‘Granite Keane can melt into 
lava, I can tell you.” 

“ Poor devil! I pity him,” sneered Henley of a nineteen, 

“He don’t require much pity, my dear fellow; I thi "s pretty 
comfortable,” rejoined Sydie. ‘“ He did, to be sure, when he was trying 
to beat sense into your brain-box, but that’s over for the present.” 

“ Come, Morton, tell us about the wedding,” said Somerset of King’s. 

“ Well,” began Sydie, stretching his le utting down his pi 

“ Bother the dress. Go ahead!” 

“The dress was no bother, it was the one subject in life to the women; 
though Fay told me privately that she wished she were going into some 
strange church with Keane, in her ordinary hat and jacket, and that he 
wished so too. But as the General had set his heart on a grand wedding 
they wouldn’t disappoint him. You must listen to the dress, because I 
asked the prettiest girl there for the description of it exprés to enlighten 
_ minds, and it was harder to learn than six books of Horace. The 

ridesmaids wore tarlatane 4 la Princesse Stéphanie, trois jupes bouil- 


lonnées, jupe dessous de soie glacée, guirlandes couleur des yeux im- 
iaux d’Eugénie, corsets décolletés garnis de ruches de ruban du bleu 
e la Comtesse de la Hauteville, bouffons——” 
_ “For Heaven’s sake, hold your tongue!” cried Somerset. “ That 
Jargon’s worse than the Yahoos’. The dead languages are bad enough 
to learn, but women’s living language of fashion is ten hundred times 
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worse. The twelve girls were dressed in blue and white, and thought 


themselves angels—we understand. Cut along.” 

‘Gunter was prime,” continued Sydie, “ ont the governor was prime, 
too—splendid old buck ; only when he gave her away he was very near 
saying, ‘ Devil take it!’ which might have had a novel, but hardly a 
solemn, effect. Little Fay was delightful—for all the world like a bit of 
incarnated sunshine. She was happy, and didn’t care a straw who saw it. 
Keane was calm, self-possessed—granite all over, except his eyes, and 
they were lava; if we hadn’t, for our own preservation, let him put her 
in a carriage and started ’em off, he might have become dangerous, after 
the manner of Etna, ice outside and red-hot coals within. The brides- 
maids’ tears must have washed the church for a week, and made it rather 
a damp affair. One would scarcely think women were so crazy to marry, 
to judge from the amount of grief they get up at a friend’s sacrifice. It 
looks uncommonly like envy; but it isn’t, we’re sure! The ball was 
much like all other balls: alternate waltzing and flirtation, a vast lot of 
nonsense talked, and a vast lot of champagne drunk—Cupid running 
about in every direction, and a tremendous run on all the amatory poets 
—Moore and Tennyson worked as hard as cab-horses, and used-up pretty 
much as those quadrupeds—dandies suffering self-inflicted torture from 
tight boots, and saying, like Cranmer, when he held his hand in the fire, 
that it was rather agreeable than otherwise, considering it drew admira- 
tion—spurs getting entangled in ladies’ dresses, and ladies making use 
thereof for a display of amiability, which the dragoons are very much 
mistaken if they fancy continued into private life—girls believing all 
the pretty things said to them—men going home and laughing at them 
all—wallflowers very black, women engaged ten deep very sunshiny— 
the governor very glorious, and my noble self very fascinating. And 
now,” said Sydie, taking up his pipe, “pass the punch, old boy, and 
never say I can’t talk!” 

The aly sun shines to-day into the study windows of Keane’s house 
in Trumpington-road, where jasmines and clematis nod their heads in at 
the windows, and seem to laugh at the grim books against the walls, who 
have turned their backs on the outer sunshine, with as severe an air as a 

arson who don’t know rifle-powder from grape-shot, French partridges 

m English ones, or an old Purdey from a long Enfield, renounces and 
denounces the pleasures and glories of the open. Keane himself sits at 
his writing-table, but intellectual Hercules has, for the time being, laid 
aside his pen—that strongest club of modern warfare to slay the Cer- 
berus of party and smash the Hydra of creeds and cants—and little 
crinolined Omphale is on the arm of his chair fastening some heliotrope 
into his button-hole. The attention is dubious, as the heliotrope shakes 
a vast deal of dew over him in the process ; but Keane is very patient 
under it, and smiles as if he were being décoré with the Victoria Cross. 

They would make a capital slide for the Stereoscopic Company; but (I 
dare say the Seven Sages had all of them an Anacreontic or Ovidean 
corner in their hearts; and I bet you Zeno, in privacy, scribbled love 
idyls as well as Aristippus, though he might not have confessed to it) I 
doubt if the Cambridge Journal and Lionville’s will benefit quite so 
much from the capture of Little Fay and the signal failure of THE 
GENERAL’s MatTcH-MAKING. 


RIVERS, AND THEIR ASSOCIATIONS. 


—See the rivers how they run 
Through woods and meads in shade and sun, 
Sometimes swift, sometimes slow, 

Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the dee 
Like human life, to endless sleep ! 


Souruey has remarked that rivers may be considered 


Physically, geographically, and mathematically ; 
Politically and commercially ; 

Historically; 

Poetically and pictorially ; 

Morally and even religiously. 


Were we to say all that might be said on these various heads, our readers 
(if any should remain) would be provided with enough fluviatile reading 
to last for a voyage up the Rhine, or the Nile itself; but although we 
propose to glance at rivers under these several aspects, we intend to do so 
within the compass of this article, and to suggest rather than to discuss 
some considerations presented by rivers. First, then, 

PuysIcaLLy and GEOGRAPHICALLY. In the earth’s structure, rivers 
have been aptly enough called its veins, just as the mountains and the 
mighty masses of granite represent its bones, and, like mountain-chains, 
rivers mark out Nature’s kingdoms and provinces, and are the physical 
dividers and sub-dividers of continents. Some of the most picturesque 
features of natural scenery are obviously due to the action of rivers; and 
in many a mountain-gorge and rocky valley we see them still exertin 
their plastic force in wearing down solid rock, and carrying the débris 
towards the sea. In mountainous countries some of the grandest scenery 
of glens and ravines is due to a river having forced its way between the 
rocky walls that now compress its current; and many a rich and beau- 
tiful valley through which a river now calmly flows, seems to have been 
once either stony wilderness, or ancient lake. Rome would not have 
crowned her seven hills if the waters of the ancient lake of the Roman 
plain had not found an outlet in some pre-historic “ge through the 
gorge in which the Tiber flows. The flowery vale of Tempé is said to 

ve been inundated before Ossa and Olympus were separated, as Pliny 
says, “ by divine agency,” and gave an outlet to the river Peneus; but 
we need not go so far as Thessaly for instances where a river flows be- 
tween approximating precipices, which seem to have been riven asunder 
by an earthquake, or some giant power. : 

The geologist sees in rivers “the faithful and continuous chronologers 
of the earth,” the recorders of ages anterior to human records, and even 
to the existence of man, for, by their endlessand uniform flow, they re- 
gister in visible characters in their channels and valleys successive changes 
of bygone time. He is, indeed, led to startling conclusions with regard 
to the lapse of pre-historic ages, and the antiquity of the existing con- 
tinents, by studying the action of great rivers. For instance (but it is, 
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perhaps, the dest example that could be given), the seven hundred 
Sodeund ‘as oF water which rush over the precipice at the Falls of 
Nia every minute, are estimated to carry away a foot of the cliff 
yearly, and the cataract having evidently once been at Queenstown, four 
miles below, it has been concluded—assuming this rate of destruction to 
have been uniform—that the fall has been twenty thousand years in re- 
ceding to its present site. Again, we see immense deposits accumulating 
at the mouths of great rivers, and tracts of new land in course of for- 
mation—as, for example, at the mouth of the Rhéne—by the débris and 
shingle carried by the river towards the sea; and in the extent of those 
formations we have, in many instances, proof of the lapse of immense 
ee of time; thus, it has been calculated that the “delta” of the 

ississippi, which is fourteen thousand square miles in extent, cannot 
have been formed in less than sixty thousand years. But this is not the 
place to pursue geological arguments, or to treat of what rivers have done 
in modifying the surface of the globe, for an essay might be devoted to 
that subject alone. 

The quantity of water which they are continually pouring into the 
seas and oceans, is, perhaps, the most astonishing of river phenomena. 
It is computed that eighty thousand cubic feet of water flow every minute 
into the tideway of the Thames at Teddington; but the Ganges receives 
in its course of sixteen hundred and eighty miles (by the windings) eleven 
tributaries, some of which are as large as the Rhine, and none smaller 
than the Thames; and the Nile brings down annually a body of water 
two hundred and fifty times greater than our metropolitan river. .4 propos 
of the Nile, it is a peculiar attribute of that wonderful stream, that he has 
no tributaries. After having advanced eight hundred miles up his course, 
you naturally expect, as in the Rhine, that when you have tracked him 
to his mountain-bed, and are approaching to his veiled sources, you will 
find the vast volume of water shrink, but, on the contrary, the breadth 
and strength below are found to have been all his own, and throughout 
that long descent no tributary augments his flood; so that (as Canon 
Stanley remarks) you have the strange sight of a majestic river flowing 
like an arm of the sea in the Highlands, as calm and as broad amidst 
those wild Nubian hills as in the plain of Egypt.* Theremarkable fact 
that the period of its annual rising was the same five thousand years ago 
as it is at the present day, affords another — of that uniformity of 
physical conditions, during a long series of ages, of which science in 
modern times has furnished so many examples. The hopes of the s 
herd and husbandman, which depended on the annual rising of the Nile, 
were thus connected with the fall of periodical rains or the melting of 
collected snows in a far-off region of unknown mountains. 

Although most large rivers have their origin, like the Nile, in 
mountainous ranges or tracts of table-land, some of the largest rivers 
have a hardly perceptible fall. Thus the Volga, the largest stream of 
Europe, which as a course of two thousand miles, rises in a distriet little 
more than a thousand feet aBove the sea, and the still greater Mississippi 
rises in a tract of country of little higher elevation. Generally, the 
sourees of the English rivers, likewise, are only a few hundred feet higher 


* Sinai and Palestine, Introduction, p. /. 
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than the mouth. What a striking contrast between a rushing mountain. 
torrent that descends perhaps two or three thousand feet in two or three 
miles, and the sullen river of the plains, ' 


— where hardly flows 
The frozen Tanais through a waste of snows ! 


Some idea of the enormous quantity of water that is perpetually flowing 
into the oceans of the pret derived from the extent of its chief river= 
basins. The Rhéne, for example, drains the waters from an area of 7000 
square miles of country; the Rhine, which has a length of 600 miles by 
its windings, drains the waters from a country of twice that area; and the 
Danube from 55,000 square miles of surface ; but the waters from an area 
of 300,000 square miles fall into the St. Lawrence, and those from 
1,000,000 of square miles into the Mississippi, which, by its windings, 
has a length of 3560 miles. It is estimated that 1,800,000,000 of tons 
of water fall daily into the Mediterranean, which, besides the great rivers 
that fall into it, receives more than twenty secondary rivers and innume- 
rable smaller streams. More than a fourth of the river-water of all Europe 
falls into the Black Sea. 

If it was our present object to give a complete physical description of 
any river, we should have to go somewhat deeply into the science which 
Southey hailed as “ Potamology.” We must consider its basin, com- 
prising the entire tract drained by the chief stream and all its branches; 
the features of its channel ; its direct length from the source to the sea, 
and its length with windings (that of the Thames is stated at 240 miles, 
or double its direct length); the height of its sources, and of different 


points in its course, above the level of the sea (as regards the Thames, 
the fall in its navigable distance from Lechlade to London is 258 feet, or 
21 inches per mile); the rapidity of its current as a mean quantity, and 
in different places (the mean velocity of the Thames is 2 miles an hour) ; 
its depth under similar conditions; the quantity of water it contains and 
—_ as estimated from these particulars; the variation in the quantity 


at different seasons; the extent of river navigation; the proportion of 
earthy matters the stream brings down, and the extent and place of their 
deposit ; the manner of its termination in the sea, and the influence of 
ides ascending the channel. Suffice it to say that, whether we dwell on 
such physical details as regards any one great river, or view rivers collec- 
tively, we cannot fail to see how essential they are to the great scheme 
of circulation for the waters of the earth, to maintaining the purity of the 
atmosphere and the health of mankind. Everywhere we find rivers 
ministering to beauty and fertility as they flow, and giving commerce and 
communication to lands that would be otherwise hardly accessible. 

We have alluded to some of the mightier rivers of the globe, but the 
importance of a river is not, of course, in proportion to the extent of 
country drained by it, the magnitude of its flood, or the length of its 
windings. The Tiber, which has been justly called the most illustrious 
of rivers, is little more than fifty yards in width where it is girded by 
the double line of buildings through which it flows ; and above and below 
the city, where it has more scope to wander and expand, it does not gene- 
rally exceed eighty or a hundred. Though it sweeps along with great 
power and concentrated energy, it is only (as a traveller has remarked) 
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from its historic associations that it can excite enthusiasm or even com- 
mand admiration. Considered merely in its physical aspect, how different 
is this comparatively diminutive but classical river from the majestic flood 
of the Father of Waters of the New World! But what native of the 
banks of Isis—what Englishman—can forget that the Thames “ diffuses 
more of power and activity over the whole earth than all other European 
rivers conjoined?” The father of British floods becomingly asserts his 
dignity when he says, amidst the tributary rivers assembled round him by 
the poet, 

Though Tiber’s streams immortal Rome behold, 

Though foaming Hermus swells with tides of gold, 

From Heaven itself though sevenfold Nilus flows, 

And harvests on a hundred realms bestows ; 

These now no more shall be the Muses’ themes— 

Lost in my fame as in the sea their streams. 

Let Volga’s banks with iron squadrons shine, 

And groves of lances glitter on the Rhine ; 

Let barb’rous Ganges arm a servile train— 

Be mine the blessings of a peaceful reign. 


The time shall come when, free as seas or wind, 
Unbounded Thames shall flow for all mankind, 
Whole nations enter with each swelling tide, 
And seas but join the regions they divide. 


And this brings us to consider rivers 

PouiTIcALLy and Commrrciatiy. Upon the banks of the Euphrates, 
which was distinguished emphatically in Asia as THE RIVER, daigdans 
mounds of ruin mark the earliest seats of human civilisation. Upon the 
banks of the Nile, which might well be called the “fertilising nurse of 
Egypt,” are the mightiest and most magnificent monuments of ancient 
genius and power that the world can show; and to the commercial 
riches borne by the Arabian merchants upon the spreading waters of the 
Nile, Thebes and Memphis have been thought to owe their former 
lendour. Thus the Nile, flowing into the frequented waters of the 
editerranean, is truly said to have raised in one part of Africa im- 
rishable monuments of early civilisation, and to have been renowned 
y historians sacred and mee: hones while on the Niger, flowing into the 
lonely and long unknown Atlantic, the natives of its shores remain in 
their original state of barbarism.* Again, upon the four rivers which 
flow from the mountain-chain of Lebanon sprang up successively the 
four ruling powers of that portion of Asia: the northern river—the 
Orontes—is the river of the Greek kingdom of Antioch and Seleucia, 
and, rising from the fork of the two ranges of Lebanon and anti- 
Lebanon, it forms the channel of life and civilisation in those highlands 
of Syria which are interposed between the great plains of Assyria and 
the Mediterranean shores ; the western river—the Losetets the river 
of Pheenicia, and, rising from the same water-shed between the two 
ranges, near Baalbec, it falls into the sea close to Tyre; the eastern 
river—the modern Barada (the Abana or Pharphar of the Old Testa- 
ment)—is the river of the Syrian kingdom of Damascus; and the 


* Somerville: Physical Geography. 
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southern river—the Jordan—which rises at the point where Hermon 
divides into its two parallel ran is emphatically “the river of 
Palestine’”’—a river which, as is well known, is the artery of the whole 
country, and which, from the deep depression of its valley and extraordi- 
nary physical features, is unique on the surface of the globe.* The first- 
mentioned of these four very remarkable rivers—the Orontes—presented 
(says Canon Stanley) the chief point of contact between this corner of 
Asia and the Western World. Near the turning-point of its course rose 
the Greek city of Antioch, to which, on one side, the river formed a na- 
tural moat; by the beauty of this new capital all the cities in Palestine 
were eclipsed: here the disciples “were first called Christians;” and 
here, on the banks of the Orontes, was (as it were) the halting-place of 
Christianity before it left its Asiatic home for the banks of the Tiber and 
the Western World. 

In like manner the foundation, no less than the prosperity, of many 
another city of renown, as well in ancient as in modern times, has been 
connected with a river; but we will not lengthen our paper by dwelling 
on this part of the subject. To turn from rivers dumiee with the 
Eastern light to nearer and more homely streams, the reader need not be 
reminded that to the falls of its rivers South Lancashire owes the esta- 
blishment of those mills driven by water-power which have exercised so 
important an influence in the development of British industry. The 
tract of country lying between the Ribble and the Mersey is surrounded 
on the east and north by high ranges of hills, from which numerous 
streams descend rapidly towards the level country on the west ; along 
these valleys hundreds of mills were erected, and the water (as a con- 
temporary writer remarks) was made to pay a tribute in power to each 
as it passed. But here we find ourselves in a region where intensely 
utilitarian views of rivers would naturally be taken, just as in the view of 
Brindley, the engineer, rivers were only made by the Creator in order to 
feed navigable canals, or, perhaps, in the view of an epicure, have their 
most interesting associations in the fish they furnish to cookery. By 
Southey nobler uses are ascribed to rivers. ‘ They welcome,” he says, 
“the bold discoverer into the heart of the country to whose coast the 
sea has borne his adventurous barque; the richest freights have floated 
on their bosoms; and while by their mechanical power they move the 
wheels of cotton-mills, and afford transit for the of the merchant, 
they furnish the most profound philosophy with illustration and ex- 
ample.” And so, reminding the reader that it was upon rivers that the 
gigantic power of steam now governing the ocean first began its sway, 
we pass from the political and commercial aspects of our subject to con- 
sider rivers 

Historicatty. Great natural objects, such as rivers and mountains, 
retain their original or ancient names a than anything around them; 
they survive human revolutions; and while they enjoy, as it were, a per- 
petual youth, the names they received from the first settlers on their 
shores have very commonly passed untranslated into the speech of the 
modern inhabitants. No natural features more permanently fix, and, as 
some writer has said, endear, the classical associations of a land than its 


* Stanley: Sinai and Palestine (5th edition), p. 110. 
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rivers. The pri names of many rivers have thus been transmitted, 
little ¢ from age to age, and they often preserve the remains of 
ancient langua In caves by many a river-side the Celtic colonists of 
Britain made their dwellings, and at the present day we find many of our 
native rivers that retain their old British names—e.g. Thames and 
Tamar, Avon and Severn, Cam and Isis, Ouse and Derwent, Aire and 
Calder, Wye and Lune, Yare or Gar, Ure and Irwell a ili, as in 
Abergwili). This Cymric word aber, found in so man names in 
Wales, denotes the mouth of a river, and where found on the eastern 
coast of Scotland indicates the former presence there of the Cymrie race. 
In their language and in Celtic the word abhain, and in Persia and 
Sanscrit the word ab, denotes a river; the same word in Hebrew, and 
aba, or abhar, in Irish, is “‘ father,” or “cause ;’* thus the Nile is said 
by Bruce to be called in its higher regions abay, or father. It is worthy 
of remark, that aw is a most ancient appellation of water in Gaulish and 
British speech : it seems to have been conveyed to us in many ancient 
compound words relating to water, as Avernus, Avignon, Aar, Awe, and 
Avren (in Scotland), and in the river Alaunus, in Northumberland, 
mentioned by Ptolemy ; and the 5 and wu being promiscuously sounded 
in some ancient languages, aber is probably related to it.{ It has been 
traced by an ingenious philologist even in America, in the names of 
Niagara, Powtowmac, and Kanawha (said to be Sanscrit), so that traces 
of a lost speech seem to survive in rivers just as those natural fountains 
which still freshen the flowers of Helicon, and are so celebrated in elassic 
legend, point (as the Sanscrit Helikonda does) to a forgotten worship of 
the sun upon that Heliconian mount. The names of most of the rivers 
of North Germany are Gothic, and related to the Scythian and Indian 
dialects : thus, Elbe is (by contraction) Hwealbei, the roller; Oder is 
Wadera, the runner, the water; Vistula is Wihstela, the bender; Rhine 
is Rhin, the runner; Danube is Danawa, or Tanais, the broad water, 
from the Sanscrit Dana, to spread.t 

But we must not lead the reader among the “mazy waters” of 
etymology. Whatever traces of the descriptive language of our fore- 
fathers may survive in the names of rivers, we find that from a river 
many a name “familiar as household words” has been derived. Even in 
the arid page of those old laws of the Franks, which have an historical 
existence from the time of Clovis (the Salic laws), we seem to behold the 
river Sala flowing by the old Palatium Sale, where Saltzburg stands. If 
we sometimes find a sort of fossil history in the name of a river, much 
more exciting associations are often eonnected with its shores. Some of 
the most memorable battles of the world have been fought upon the banks 
of rivers; some of the richest monuments of the arts of peace are reflected 
in their waters. Their boundaries are enduring landmarks of history ; 
and as regards most of the rivers that fall into the Mediterranean, 
classical associations which seem inseparable from them, render those 


* Davies: Celt. Res., 475. + Rowland’s Mona Antiqua. 
} We can often recognise the ancient names as fitting and descriptive of the 
ular river, just as it was with some rivers of Palestine that are mentioned 
in Scripture: thus the Kedron, “ the black,” is a stream which Western nations 


= call the Black-water ; the Kishon is winding, the Arnon noisy, the Pharphar 
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streams familiar to us at the day, and people them with the 
_ forms and memories of their old renown. And this brings us to consider 
rivers 
Ancient nations were accustomed 
to ify rivers, nise in them a mysterious nee. To the 
the productive spirit diffused its influence, and attributes of the universal 
divimity were ascribed to the river ; hence rivers became personified as of 
the immortal progeny of Jupiter, the guardians to mortal man, and objects 
of his reverence and invocation. In the Homeric times, the nym 
seem to have been considered as guardian spirits or local deities of the 
ings and rivers, the companions of the river-gods who were accounted 
male progeny of the Ocean, though the mystic system gave them a 
more exalted genealogy. Next to the host of Heaven, rivers seem from 
ancient times to have attracted a sort of grateful worship in the adjacent 
lands. Even in northern climates the gushing of a fresh stream seems 
like the presence of a living power, and the water is, as it were, the very 
soul of the landscape; but in Syria and the East, the life-giving power 
of running water is yet more strongly felt. To the Hebrews, springs 
were “the eyes”—the bright glistening eyes—of the thirsty land; a 
sort of personality was given to the stream: it had its “right hand,” the 
estuary its “lip,” the bay its “tongue.” On many a river in a sterile, 
mountainous region of Palestine, the spectator (as Canon Stanley remarks 
of the Barada on its course towards Damascus) literally stands between 
the living and the dead; for, bursting forth from a cleft in the rocky 
hills between two precipitous cliffs, the river, as if in a moment, scatters 
life and foliage over the plain, and the rushing flood of crystal water, 
overhung by willow, lars, hawthorn, and walnut, sets an island of 
verdure in a framework of barren and desert hills. 
Noble the mountain stream 
Bursting in grandeur from its vantage ground ; 
Glory is in its gleam 
Of brightness—thunder in its deafening sound. 
Yet lovelier in my view 
The streamlet flowing silently serene, 
Traced by the brighter hue 
And livelier growth it gives, itself unseen. 
It flows through flowery meads, 
Gladdening the herds which on its margin browse ; 
Its quiet beauty feeds 
. The alders that o’ershade it with their boughs. 
The old Greeks, in their fertile climate, had not the same reason that 
the inhabitants of Syria had for (as it were) personifying a river, and 
treating it as a living power entitled to their grateful worship ; but in 
giving to each river a semi-human personality, a river-god of its own, 
they showed, as has been truly said, their deep insight into Nature. It 
is hardly necessary to refer to Homer’s mention of 
—Scamander’s worshipped stream, 
His earthly honours and immortal name ; 
or to Achilles, offering his hair to 
—Sperchius’ honoured flood.* 
* Tliad, v. 140, 
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Among the Greeks, rivers were commonly honoured with offerings of 
hair. Their deities were thought to have a title to this respect, perha) 
(as Archbishop Potter suggests), because some philosophers taught that 
all things had been produced out of water. 

Such great rivers of the earth as the Nile, the Ganges, and the Indus, 
preserve to this time the adoration of the inhabitants of the fruitful 
countries through which they flow, and their waters are still held sacred. 
On some East Indian rivers an offering to the deity of the stream takes 
at this day the picturesque form of tiny rafts, Concha lights, which 
maidens launch in the still night, and many a dark-fringed eye is said to 
watch the trembling flame as it floats onward, and to regard its long 
burning as a token of good luck. The Chinese have sacrifices to the 
spirit of the river ; and Hornemann, in his “ Travels in the Interior of 
Africa,” mentions the custom to have been not long before observed at 
Bornou, of throwing a girl richly-dressed into the Niger, as an offering 
to the river—a custom which certainly cannot be said to be honoured in 
the observance. It reminded that traveller of the similar sacrifice to the 
Nile, which is stated to have been annually made at Cairo. Whatever 
the form of sacrifice was, the Egyptians undoubtedly paid divine honours 
to the Nile.* So did the ancient Persians to their rivers and fountains ; 
but, in fact, the sentiment seems to have been almost universal in the 
ancient world. 

The point of the junction or union of streams and rivers seems to have 
been emphatically selected for ancient rites. Such junctions are still 
mysterious or poetical amongst the Hindus, the junction of three rivers 
pre-eminently so. Thus, where the Ganges, the sacred river Yamuna 
(“ Daughter of the Sun”),t and the Sarasvati unite, is Allahabad 
(“ Residence of the Most High”); and where the three sister-streams of 
Ireland unite, is Kilkenny. These conjoined river-goddesses of Ireland 
number Spenser among their tuneful admirers : 


The first, the gentle Shure, that making way 
By sweet Clonmell, adorns rich Waterford ; 
The next, the stubborn Newre, whose waters gray 
By fair Kilkenny and Roseponte board ; 
The third, the goodly Barrow, which doth hoard 
Great heaps of salmon in her deep bosome ; 
All which, long sundred, do at last accord 
To join in one, ere to the sea they roam : 
So flowing all from one, all one at last become. 


A propos of the disposition of some ancient nations and of the Greek 
poets to attribute a semi-human personality to rivers, the followi 
sons are fancifully given by the Rev. Charles Kingsley for sgn 
river as a living power. “ It may be,” he says, “ but a collection of ever- 
changing atoms of water—what is the human body but a collection of 
atoms decaying and renewing every moment? And is not the river, too, 
a person—a livething? It Eas an individual countenance which you love, 


* Osiris being with the Egyptians “ god of the waters,” in the same sense that 
Bacchus was among the Greeks, all rivers when personified were ted 
under the form or symbol of the Bull. On the coins of some Greek cities of 
Sicily and Italy, rivers appear thus personified. 
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which you would recognise again anywhere; it marks the whole land- 
scape; it determines, probably, the geography and the society of a whole 
district. It draws you to itself, moreover, by an indefinable mesmeric 
attraction. If you stop in a strange place, the first instinct of the idle 
half-hour is to lounge by the river. It is a person to you;—how do you 
know that the river has not a spirit as well as yourself?" 

Thus, at the present day, the great rivers of Scotland, as Sir Walter 
Scott has remarked, are often spoken of with a certain respect, and an 
almost personal character is attributed to them. So, too, in Devonshire, 
the rivers that have their sources on Dartmoor still retain something of 
the reverence with which they were anciently regarded. Dart, especially, 
has been said to bear traces of his former distinction. The ery of “ Dart” 
—as the moor men call that louder sound which rises from all mountain- 
streams towards nightfall—is ominous, and a sure warning of approaching 
evil when heard at an unusual distance.* 

“Blessed things,” says Bulwer, “are those remote and unchanging 
streams—they fill us with the same love as if they were living creatures.” 

The sanctity of old attributed to rivers, and the association with each 
river and fountain of a tutelary god of its own, was, doubtless, the origin 
of many of the strange old superstitions connected with rivers; and it 
was probably for this reason, too, that to step over any of the tributary 
streams of Clitumnus was accounted an indignity, which rendered the 
offender infamous.t Thus, nearer home and to this day, it is in —_ 
places an article of popular faith that a running stream destroys a spe 
or enchantment; if you can interpose a brook between you and witches, 
spectres, or even fiends, you are safe—a superstition of which, as the reader 


will remember, Burns has availed himself in “ Tam o’ Shanter.” 


Its unchanging character and perpetuity is one of the most poetical 
attributes of a river: 


No check, no stay, the streamlet fears ; 
How merrily it goes! 

*T will murmur on a thousand years, 
And flow as now it flows. 


So likewise the brook, which is the miniature of the river in its natural 
characters and aspects, partakes of its poetry of life and ceaseless motion ; 
the little streamlet knows no sleep, no pause; the great frame of Nature 
may repose, but the spirit of the waters rests not for a moment. 

“No haunting tone of music,” says Bulwer, “ever recalled so rushing 
a host of memories and associations as that simple, restless, everlasting 
sound—the murmur of the sunny rivulet fretting over each little obstacle 
in its current, the happy child of Nature. Everlasting! all else may 
have changed, yet with the same exulting bound and happy voice the 
streamlet leaps along its way.” But alas!— 


Unlike the tide of human time, 

Which, though it change in ceaseless flow, 
Retains each grief, retains each crime, 

Its earliest course was doomed to know; 
And darker as it downward bears, 

Is stained with past and present tears.f 


* Article, “ Devonshire,” in Quarterly Rev., April, 1859. 
t Pliny, b. viii. 8. t Lay of the Last Minstrel, canto iv. st. 1. 
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* Rivers,” says the Rev. John Eagles, in one of the pleasant 
lished under the ttle of “ The Sketcher,” “ are always Seatianh <a 
or glide, or break into fall and rapid through their courses, as if they were 
full of life, and were on Nature’s mysterious errands. The sunbeams 
gleam upon them with messages from the heavens; trees bend to them, 
and receiving freshness and fragrance grow beside their waters, flowers 
kiss them, love haunts them, silence keeps awake in their caverns and 
sequestered nooks, and there the nightingale sings to her; the bright and 
many-coloured bow arches their falls, and the blessed and blessing moon 
shines upon them and gifts them with magic. Let the lover of landscape 
follow some of our sweet rivers from their sources in mountain or moor, 
through dell, dingle, ravine, and more open valley over which the clouds 
loiter; and if the mind of the sketcher do not drink poetry through his 
eye, and convey it to his portfolio, he may be sure neither Nature nor 
Art intended him to be painter or sketcher.” 

But, to multiply the testimony of writers to the poetical and picturesque 
charms of rivers would be a work of supererogation, like that of the worthy 
divine mentioned by Washington Irving in the “Sketch Book,” who as- 
tonished his rural congregation at Christmas by a learned array of quota- 
tions from old Fathers of the Church in favour of a joyful observance of 
the season, the worthy preacher having, as afterwards appeared, entangled 
himself in his reading amongst the Puritan controversies of the seventeenth 
century, and having conjured up a host of ideal adversaries to contend 
with in the pulpit. Where is the lover of Nature who does not acknow- 
ledge with Southey the “endless interest which rivers excite”? Where is 
the artist or the poet whose soul has not drawn inspiration from their 
picturesque beauty? Where is the Christian who does not regard them 
with something of the religious honour given to them by the heathen 
from the earliest times, but with the purer love and reverence due to the 
revealed Creator, and recognise the sublimest of their associations in 
the scenes which hallowed the banks of Jordan, and in the fact that 
rivers form part of the scenery of Paradise in the Revelations of St. John 
the Divine ? 

And now, in conclusion, let us briefly glance at rivers considered 

Morauiy. Southey’s remark, that rivers enforce the maxims of the 
moralist, is aptly illustrated by the old moralising of Pliny, who has 
pointed out the resemblances rivers bear to life of man. The 
river (he says) springs from the earth, but its origin is in Heaven. Its 
. beginnings are small and its infancy frivolous; it plays among the flowers 
of a meadow, waters a garden, or turns a little mill, Gathering strength 

in its youth, it becomes wild, impetuous, and impatient of restraints; 
it is restless and fretful, quick in its turnings, and unsteady in its course; 
sometimes turbulent and headlong in progress, and sometimes sullen in 
repose, it leaves behind what it has swept along, and, quitting its retire- 
ment for cultivated fields, yields to circumstances, and winds round the 
obstacles that oppose its current. It passes through the populous cities 
and the busy haunts of men, tendering its services on every side, and be- 
coming the support of the country. Now increased by alliances and 
advanced in its career, it becomes grave and stately, loves peace and 
quiet and flowing on, at length, in silence, mingles with the ocean 
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Considerable rivers possess attributes essential to greatness: they have 
breadth, depth, clearness, rapidity, strength. Calm and majestic, an image 
at once of power and peace, well might the poet address to the Thames 
the well-known apostrophe : 


Oh! could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example as it is my theme : 

Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull, 
Strong without rage; without o’erflowing full. 


Truly, indeed, may it be said that rivers feed with pleasing images the 
fancy of the poet, and yield illustration and example to the teachings of 
philosophy. But although there is no end to the reflections that rivers 


excite in the contemplative mind, we must now bring to an end our re- 
marks about them. If the constant, everlasting flow recals a host of 
memories, so, whether we listen to the many-murmuring voice “ of 
some rejoicing stream” gliding smoothly under arching shade, or to the 
thunder of the rolling flood, our fancies wander to the unknown and to 
the future, seeming 


—to 

Our little life. 
In the river’s onward course we are ever admonished to 
Let the turbid waters brighten as they run ; 


and ever see a familiar image of the stream of life and time flowing on- 
ward to the ocean of eternity. 


Oft have I thought, and thinking, sigh’d— 
How like to thee, thou restless tide, 
May be the lot, the life of him — 
Who roams along thy waters’ brim ; 
Through what alternate shades of woe 
And flowers of joy, my path may go! 
How many a humble, still retreat 
May rise to court my weary feet, 
While still pursuing, still unblest, 

I wander on, nor dare to rest. 

But urgent as the doom that calls 
‘Thy waters to their destined falls, 

I see the world’s bewildering force 
Hurry my heart’s devoted course 
From lapse to lapse, till life be done, 
And the lost current cease to run! 


} 
W. G. 
> 
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JENS ADOLF AND ELISABETH JERICHAU. 
FROM THE DANISH OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


By Mrs. Bususy. 


Ir is not often that two persons highly gifted by genius, and not only 
refined, but congenial in tastes, are so fortunate as to meet in married 
life; such, however, is the case with the distinguished couple who, equally 
happy in their domestic relations as admirable in their respective 
branches of art, are the subjects of the following short sketch. 

Jens Adolf Jerichau was born in April, 1816, in the island of Funen ; 
his father, who was a merchant, but of limited business, died young, and 
left a widow and several children. One of these, Jens Adolf, was placed, 
at fourteen years of age, with a painter in Odensee, and was apprenticed 
to him for five years ; during this period the master was to initiate him 
into the mysteries of “superior painting,” by which was meant, to = 

rtraits and landscapes ; but the master either was incapable of perform- 


ing his promise, or would not take the trouble, for the “ superior paint- 
ing” was merely copying stiff designs of portions of buildings. 

A year had passed, and the pupil had only been advanced so far as to 
paint walls and window-frames. ‘ We must wait for the finer kinds of 
‘neg said the master, “ else what should I have to teach you in the 


ast years of your apprenticeship ?” This mere common handicraft much 

annoyed the clever boy, and he drew by himself figures, landscapes, and 
other things, of which his master said, “ If I had not known that these 
were your doing, I really might have thought that they were my own pro- 
ductions.” And once, when the figure of a Moor was to be painted on a 
wall, he said, “* You had better do it, and I will correct it.” 

In the course of the second year of this very unsatisfactory instruction, 
the talented and ardent young pupil found it impossible to put up with it 
any longer; he pined to become acquainted with the higher branches of 
art, and secretly packing his trunk, he took himself off without giving 
his master the least warning of his intention. The young Jerichau found 
his way to Copenhagen, and, not long after, into the school of the 
Academy of Arts. His mother, who had several children to maintain 
on very slender means, could not do much for him; and, notwithstanding 
that he soon won both the silver medals, these could not obtain for him 
the means of subsistence, and to this serious difficulty was added, that 
there arose a conflict in his teeming youthful mind whether he should 
decide on being a painter or a sculptor. Sometimes he despaired of 
succeeding in either branch of the art. The regulations of the school 


fettered him; he became restless and uneasy; he fancied that nobody . 


‘understood him; indeed, he scarcely understood himself. But, at length, 
it became clear to him that his inclinations lay towards sculpture. 
We find in the catalogue of the Royal Academy (of Copenhagen) for 
the year 1837, mention of a statue in plaster of ‘Balder,” and a 
“Christ,” after Michael Angelo. In the catalogue of 1838, a group is 
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named representing ‘Faith, Hope, and Charity,” a statue of “ Love,” 
and a sketch for a gravestone. All by him. 

The Danish government sent, in 1838, a ship to Italy to bring home 
Thorwaldsen and his works. Jerichau felt a strong desire to go in this 
ship, in order that he might study at Rome, and there, unshackled, 
develop his own ideas. Christian VIII., then crown-prince, kindly pro- 
mised him a free passage; however, Jerichau had not completed his 
course of study at the Academy, and could therefore obtain no pecuniary 
assistance from it. Without money he could not undertake the voyage 
to Italy. But Providence ordained all for the best. 

There was an elderly lady in Copenhagen who had herself much 
talent for painting, and who took much interest in the arts, and in artists. 
One of her dearest wishes was to go to foreign countries to see more of 
the works of the great masters. Little by little she had put up money for 
this purpose, until at length she had accumulated several hundred Jalen, 
and these she presented to Jerichau, persuaded that his visit to Rome 
would be of benefit to the arts in Denmark. 

In consequence of this generous sacrifice on the part of the lady, 
Jerichau was enabled to fulfil his wish, and to embark for Italy; but 
during the solitude of the voyage he began to doubt of his future success, 
and he arrived very much out of spirits at Rome, where, however, the 
kind and encouraging reception he met with from his distinguished 
countryman, Thorwaldsen, cheered him, and gave him confidence in 
himself. But it was only for a short time that they remained together, 
for Thorwaldsen returned to Denmark ; but Jerichau obtained his permis- 
sion to study in his atelier, and the works of that great master, as well 
as the treasures from antiquity in which Rome is so rich, charmed the 
young artist, and improved his taste. At this time he devoted himself 
principally to copying from nature the heads of animals, especially those 
of dogs, buffaloes, and wild goats. Thus passed a couple of years—not 
years, however, of pleasure and prosperity, but years of difficulties and 
unrewarded toil. The money he had brought from Copenhagen had 
been long exhausted, he fell into bad health, passed from one illness into 
another, and with his first work, a statue of Adonis, he met with an unfor- 
tunate accident, for it got broken before it was cast; it was then his 
unhappy fate to wander about “the Eternal City,” a poor, desponding, 
suffering invalid. 

At home, in Copenhagen, from the first year of his studies at the 
Academy, he had contracted an intimate friendship with the young artist 
Thorald Lessde, brother to Colonel Lessée, who fell at Idsted—a friend- 
ship which years have since proved and strengthened; and he sent to 
him some sketches and designs of contemplated works. Her Majesty 
the Queen-Dowager Caroline Amalie saw these drawings, and was the 
first to give a commission to Jerichau—the first to afford him an oppor- 
tunity of executing a work of any consequence. The subject she gave 
was “ The Marriage of Alexander and Roxana.” 

Though still weak from long illness, and oppressed with sadness and 
want, Jerichau applied himself assiduously to the work, and finished it in 
1845, at which time there was an exhibition of works of art at Rome, in 
order to raise funds to assist in finishing the erection of the cathedral at 
Cologne. At this exhibition his group was seen; the artistical concep- 
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tion and handling of his subject, the beautiful, pure, antique style in 
which he seemed to excel, attracted the cuneaies of many ame and 
of those who understood art; but he became more generally known 
when he exhibited his colossal group ‘‘ Hercules and Hebe,” which 
speedily procured him an order for “ Penelope.” 

Some copies in a reduced size of “‘ Hercules and Hebe” were placed in 
his workshop in the Corso, and the celebrated German painter Cornelius 
passing one day, observed them, and stopped to admire them. He imme- 
diately inquired the name and place of abode of the artist, and calling 
on him, expressed his joy that a work of such excellence had been exe- 
euted by a countryman of the great master Thorwaldsen, who had died 
the previous year. 

Professor Adolf Stahr, from Oldenborg, who was then residing at 
Rome, published in various German newspapers the most flattering 
eulogies of the young sculptor’s genius and abilities; but envy now 
awoke in the minds of the other artists in Rome, and they tried to 
undervalue Jerichau’s work by asserting that ‘“‘ Hercules” was only a 
restored copy of the celebrated ‘Belvedere Torso,” at the Vatican. 
Jerichau replied to this accusation by placing a cast of that famous work 
alongside of his own, and his triumph was complete. But those who 
were ill-disposed towards him then complained loudly of his self-conceit 
in exhibiting his own production in juxtaposition with an antique; and 
though they admitted the merit of his work, they endeavoured to d 
his talents . giving out that he was only a copyist of the works of anti- 


quity. It was on this account that, in 1846, he — from a living 
model his “ Panther Hunter,” and opinions were di 


vided whether this or 
his former work was the finest. 

In the course of the previous year, a young Polish painter, named 
Elisabeth Baumann, had come to Rome, and there, after a residence of 
some weeks among the mountains, where she was delighted with the 
scenery and with the manners of the common people, she made the sketch 
of a large picture representing “Italian Women at a Wel!.” The painter 
Cornelius, who, on seeing, as he had already done, her Polish pictures, 
which were full of life and spirit, had said, “ She is the only man in the 
Diisseldorf school,” was much pleased with her cartoon, and expressed 
great interest in her. 

Anna Maria Elisabeth Baumann was born at Warsaw on the 21st of 
November, 1819, of German parents. With them and their other 
children, in a large, rambling old house, situated on a declivity near the 
Vistula, and surrounded by gardens and villas, she had a peaceful, happy 
home. But when the revolution broke out, the quiet of their domestic 
circle was destroyed, and the parents thought*it was best to remove the 
young people from Warsaw ; thus Elisabeth was sent to an old maiden 
aunt at Dantzig. Here she was left much to herself, and she lived, alone, 
it may be said, with nature. The impression lately made on her mind by 
revolution increased as the events of the war she felt 
a longing—in short, a necessity—to put upon r ske of many a 
scene she had witnessed. 

A journey to Kiev, whither she went to visit a married sister, afforded 
new subjects for her pencil, as she found so much of the picturesque in 
the national costumes of the Russians, Poles, and Jews. The young girl, 
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who had a considerable talent for music, neglected that art move and 
more, and by degrees devoted herself entirely to drawing and painting. 
Friends and acquaintances all advised her to become an artist, and as that 
seemed to be decidedly her own bias, her parents allowed her to spend a 
year at Berlin. The sketches and compositions she produeed there were 
shown to a professor (whose name we suppress), and he gave it as his 
opinion that they evinced no talent. Although she was much afflicted 
and disheartened by this sentence, she could not bring herself to renounce 
the pursuit in which her whole soul was wrapped up, and when she men- 
tioned her feelings to the clear-sighted professor, he recommended her to 
go to Diisseldorf, where she would soon become convinced that she had 
mistaken her vocation. 

She went to Diisseldorf. Weeks and months passed, but none of her 
works at that time gave promise of her future proficiency. However, she 
sketched several scenes from the every-day life of the common people in 
Poland, which attracted the attention of Professor Schadow, and he 
advised her to follow her own taste and inspirations. In the course of a 
couple of months she finished, under the auspices of Professor Carl Sohn, 
two pictures, the size of nature, of Polish life, which, from their admirable 
conception, their truth, and their colouring, were exceedingly admired. 
One was a Polish peasant flying with her three children,* the other a 
ee apg family on the site of their hut which had been burned 

n. 

The reputation for talent of a high order which the young painter now 
found pe to her, gave coeun and she canal to Rome, 
where she began her larger pictures. ‘She was also admired for her 
amiable disposition, and her lively and agreeable manners. She san 
charmingly Polish or Russian national airs, and spoke fluently se 

Among the many artists who sought her society at Rome was 
Jens Adolf Jerichau, and their acquaintance soon ripening into intimacy, 
they were married at the chapel of the Prussian legation on the 19th of 
February, 1846. 

But though very happy with each other, though acknowledged to be 
excellent artists, and though their works received universal admiration, 
they obtained no purchasers. Jerichau was without any pecuniary re- 
sources, public or private, and soon, when he fancied he saw nothing but 
dire poverty before them, he sank into a state of nervous oar 
With the most devoted affection, forgetting her own anxieties, his wi 
worked for him, and endeavoured to cheer his drooping spirits; and she 
was kindly assisted in her raiseworthy efforts by his faithful friend the 
painter Lessie. Together de nursed the poor invalid, who at that time 
was very nearly lost to art om to the world. But when matters seemed 
to have come to the worst, help was fortunately near. On his birthday, 
the 14th of April, 1846, Jerichau received unexpectedly from King 
Christian VIII., of Denmark, an order for his group “ Hercules and 
Hebe,” of which his majesty had heard much; and on the very same day 
a commission came from Prince Galitzin, of St. Petersburg, for the 
“ Panther Hunter ;” while, immediately after, he was requested to execute 


* This picture belongs to Prince Radzewill, at Berlin. 
+ This is in the possession of Lord Lansdowne. 
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a monument for the tomb of Goethe’s granddaughter Alma. Good fortune 
seemed to be pouring in on him at last. 

He recovered his spirits and his energy, but his health was so broken 
that the physicians advised his going to a northern climate to regain his 
strength. He, therefore, took his wife to Denmark, where they spent 
the summer of 1846; but in the autumn they returned to Rome. Here 
we was visited in his studio by the Princess Albrecht of Prussia, who, on 
seeing his works, gladdened him by requesting him to make a design for 
a colossal Christ, to be compared with the designs of other foreign artists, 
from which collection she intended to select the one that pleased her best, 
and to give an order for it. Jerichau sent his sketch, and won the prize. 
Happier days had now arrived. Jerichau found himself stronger, and 
was in full employment; and his gifted wife’s remarkable talents had be- 
come more universally known, for she had finished several large paintin 
which, in regard to colouring and inventive powers, were likened to the 
best works of the old Venetian masters. One of these pictures was pur- 
chased, subsequently, by Baron Hambro, of London. 

The Jerichaus spent the succeeding summer again in Denmark, and 
returned to Rome in the autumn, when, the sculptor having finished his 
colossal figure of Christ, he commenced a very fine group—“ Adam and 
Eve after the Fall.” On account of this admirable work he was made a 
Fellow of the Royal Academy of Copenhagen. 

By the death of King Christian VIII., in January, 1848, Jerichau lost 
his best patron, and, to add to this misfortune, the revolution which broke 
out at Paris had a very depressing effect upon art at Rome. The interest 
of all classes was entirely transferred to politics; Rome became deserted, 
for the wealthy foreigners had left the besieged city, and the artists 
hastened to follow their example. Among these went Jens Adolf and 
Elisabeth Jerichau, with their child, whom, however, soon after their 
arrival in Copenhagen, they had the affliction to lose. 

Madame Jerichau’s paintings were first exhibited in Denmark in 1848. 
Strange to say, they were not then sufficiently appreciated, and she was 
much mortified that, in her husband’s native country, she should not have 
taken the position as an artist which, on his account, she wished to hold. 
But, though mortified, she was not discouraged, and as, in the course of a 
few weeks, she had acquired so good a knowledge of the Danish language 
as to be able to speak it and write it correctly, so in the course of a very 
few years she won her rank in Denmark as a painter of the highest 
merit. 

Jerichau was appointed the following winter a Professor at the Royal 
Academy of Arts. With increased means he and his wife had a comfort- 
able home, and they were not merely received, but their society was 
sought, in the first circles of the capital. The period of the Schleswig- 
Holstein war, instead of depressing the arts seemed to have thrown a 
halo around them, for both poetry and painting lent their aid to kindle 
the enthusiasm and celebrate the patriotism that were so nobly evinced 
during that undesired struggle. Among Madame Jerichau’s paintings 
at this time was her “ Denmark”—a determined, energetic-looking female 
figure, attired in the olden costume, bearing a sword and the Danish 
national flag, and boldly advancing through the high corn-fields. This 
picture has been very much admired; so also were her portrait of a child 
in its nurse’s arms, stretching out its little hands towards a parrot; her 
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Teelandic Girl ;” her “ Peasant Girl reading the Bible ;’’ “ A Danish 
Peasant Child playing with a Lamb ;” and her large painting—a me- 
mento of the South—of a Carnival Scene at Rome, in which a group of 
pretty women are, from a loggia, casting down flowers and bonbons. 

At the Great Exhibition in London, Jerichau’s “ Panther Hunter,” 
and two colossal dogs, in the style of the antique lions, which had been 
ordered by Baron Hambro, were seen, and attracted observation. The 
following year Madame Jerichau came to England, bringing a letter of 
recommendation from the Queen-Dowager Caroline Amalie, and her por- 
trait, to Queen Victoria. Her Majesty was graciously pleased to bestow 
her patronage on the foreign artist, some of whose paintings were taken 
to Buckingham Palace by the royal command, and from which her Ma- 
jesty selected the picture of the “ Icelandic Girl.” The Carnival Scene, 
portraits of Etatsraad Thomsen, Hans Christian Andersen, Adolf Jeri- 
chau, &c., were placed in the Bridgewater gallery. The Zimes, in 
praising these works, remarked that one of their greatest merits was, 
that they drew attention even by the side of the best works of the old 
masters. 

In 1852, after her return to Denmark, Madame Jerichau finished one 
of her finest pictures, “ Family Devotion,” and about the same time 
her husband completed busts of Andersen and Thomsen, and a colossal 
statue, King David, intended to stand on the outside of the entrance to 
Our Lady’s Church, Copenhagen. 


In closing this slight sketch of the lives of so —_ a couple, we may 
be pees: to augur for them a rich future—rich in domestic happiness, 
an 


in successful art. Of Madame Jerichau we may add, that, though 
devoted to a profession which demands so much time and thought, she 
has never neglected the duties of an affectionate, attentive wife, or a kind 
and careful mother. 

The foregoing short memoir was written in 1854, and truly did the 
poet foretel the increasing claims of the talented northern artists to the 
distinction they have so justly acquired. Madame Jerichau’s paintings 
in the Royal Academy this year give undeniable proofs of her superior 
powers. Tn her admirable picture, “Italy” (No. 256), there are no 
adjuncts—nothing, as it were, to enhance the interest—no details, such 
as iron bars, instruments of torture, chains, noxious animals—there is but 
the one drooping figure—the one countenance—not glowing, not radiant, 
yet still stamped with the impress of mind and genius. That one speak- 
ing countenance seems to embrace the past, the present, and the future ; 
it seems, or rather the prisoner seems, to be recalling, with a half-exult- 
ing, half-subdued smile of pride, the faded, buried splendours and majesty ~ 
of the past; sorrowing for the misery and degradation of the present; 
almost lost in despair, and yet not despairing of the future, but gazing 
with a prophetic eye on the regeneration and disinterment of his country; 
catching through the umeling gloom a gleam of glory, faint, but dis- 
tinct as the ray of light that penetrates his dark and lonely dungeon. 

No one who has a soul to appreciate that great gift of God, genius, 
can look upon this picture with stolid indifference. However, it is not 
every one who is endowed with the power of admiring the abstract; 
many are content with the palpable—indeed, can understand nothing 
beyond it. 


} 


Manale by Mionkshood. 


- .... but made a mingle-mangle and a hotch-potch of it—I cannot tell what,—- 
Br. Latimer’s Sermons. 


MAL DE MER. 


From the time the train started, and all the way to the ¢erminus ad 
quem, without abatement or interval, did that vivacious Frenchman hold 
me in discourse—if the phrase is admissible, where I was a listener only, 
and he had all the work. Never before had I felt so feelingly the truth 
of Goldsmith’s remark that “a Frenchman shall talk to you, whether you 
understand his language or not, never troubling himself whether you have 
learnt French, still he keeps up the conversation, fixes his eyes full in your 
faee, and asks a thousand questions, which he answers himself for want of 
a more satisfactory reply.”* It was the same thing when we got on board 
the steam-packet—at least for a while. Only an increasing swell in the 
Channel eould check the volubility of that too eloquent tongue. Only a 
very sensible augmentation in the vessel’s motion could avail to slacken 
his speed of converse. When once, however, the depressing influence 
had begun to tell, the effect was rapid and remarkable. One collateral 
result, worth mentioning, was, that whereas hitherto my compagnon de 
voyage had conducted his magniloquent monologue in French, 
apparently of my power to keep up with him, he now took to broken 
English for expressing his uneasy sensations and ugly presentiments. He 
should be vaare seeck, soon; vaare soon, he assured me. I begged him 
not to hurry himself; there was time enough, and to spare. He repeated 
anon, that he felt it coming : he should be vaare seeck indeed, now/ Again 
I intimated my freedom from any impatience for the erisis; I could wait. 
—A brief pause ; a gurgling, inarticulate reiteration of the prediction;— 
and then, preluded merely by one wailing cry of “ Stewar-r-r-rt !’—a 
complete fulfilment of the prophecy, and ample justification of those pa- 
thetically enforeed premonitory symptoms. 

Long time lay he prostrate on the deck, in a seeming state of collapse. 
Now and then I made an inquiry as to the progress of his complaint, or 
proffered what assistance I could; but the sufferer was beyond power of 
reply. At length might be heard suspiria de profundis from that 
o’erfraught heart; then an occasional interjection (not benedictory); 
* presently he changed his position; and after a time I got ready answers 

and courteous thanks for all I had to say or suggest. His recovery was. 
extremely slow, and not without certain intermissions of dismal relapse ;. 
still he did get on by degrees, and indulged in fragmentary reflections, 
of a green-and-yellow melancholy tint. Quantum mutatus ab illo who 
had talked transcendentalism and high art all the way from London- 


The reaction was humiliating to witness. And Monsieur —— (by the 
way, I never learnt his name) was uneasily aware of that. It was not the 
pain he minded, said he ; true, his sufferings were enormous, excruciating ; 


* Citizen of the World, letter xxviii. 
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but all that he could bear, and not wince. What distressed and depressed 
him was the humiliation of the thing; this prostration of human nature— 
this degradation of its dignity, even to the dust. Plaints to this effect he 
moaned forth in monosyllables; for in more senses than one was that 
gallant gentleman utterly cast down. 

Finding the track his thoughts were taking, I essayed to console him 
by the reminder that his case was not exceptional. Other great men had 
been sea-siek in their day, Other high spirits, 

The observed of all observers! quite, quite down, 


even to Azs level on the deck of a Channel steamer. And I named some, 
who had not only undergone but recorded the experience. Ah, that 
comforted him. He liked to hear that. Would 1 name some more, as 
many as I could recollect ?—I did so, and the solace was manifest. in 
its soothing power. So manifest, that I resolved to throw into the form 
of notes, some of this bald disjointed chat, on the chance of its operating 
as favourably (mutatis mutandis) on others who may happen, at this 
season of the year, to go down to the sea in ships, with a copy of this 
Magazine in their hand. 

Suetonius tells us that the horror a Roman emperor’s father-in-law 
had of sea-sickness, cost him his life. Caligula forced Salanus to “ cut 
his own throat with a razor,” for not following him to sea, when 
that flightiest of Imperators embarked once in extra squally weather,— 
the laggard being p sme by his son-in-law with staying behind to 
plot, and improve the occasion by looking out for fhe on dry land ; 
“whereas what Salanus did was only to avoid the tumbling of the sea, 


which always made him sick.”* To his stomach, as to that of the 
demirep in Juyenal, 


Durum est conscendere navim. 
Tune sentina gravis, tunc summus vertitur aer.t 


It is somewhat edifying to find the confessed sufferings from sea-sickness 
of Saint Thomas a Becket, serving to invalidate one of the quasi-miracles 
which point the moral and adorn the tale of his life. When Becket 
suddenly took flight for the Continent, Henry II., with indignant 
promptitude, despatched envoys to France to frustrate his devices. The 
same day that Becket passed to Gravelines, his Majesty’s archiepiscopal, 
slang, and other ambassadors crossed from Dover to Calais. This 
was on the 13th of October, A.p. 1164. Dean Milman furnishes this 
note on the subject: ‘ Foliot and the king’s envoys crossed the same 
day. It is rather amusing that, though Becket crossed the same 
day in an open boat, and, as is incautiously betrayed by his friends, 
suffered much from the rough sea, the weather is described as in his ease 
almost miraculously favourable, in the other as miraculously tempestuous. 
So that while Becket calmly glided over, Foliot in despair of his life 
threw off his cowl and nt 

Among the many imperative reasons which Philip II. had for not 
going himself to the Netherlands, and therefore sending Alva and his 
army instead, the Walloon historian (who wrote from D’Assonleville’s 
papers) gives prominence, with solemn emphasis, to this one: that “ his 


* Suetonius: Vita Calig. Cwes. § 23. + Juvenalis Satira VI. 
} History of Latin Christianity, vol. iii. p. 477. 
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Majesty was disinclined to long journeys, particularly to sea voyages, 
which were very painful to him.”* For consider what a bilious subject 
his Majesty was; only less bilious than her Majesty, Mary, his wife. 

ine sake he visited 


Philip had enough of that sort of thing when for 
these shores,t and endured what Mrs. Browning calls 


The swooning sickness on the dismal sea.f 


Montaigne thinks he has read in Plutarch an explanation of the “rising 
of the stomach in those that are at sea, that it is occasioned by fear, 
having found out some reason by which he proves that fear may produce 
such an effect.” Montaigne has too much good sense to accept any such 
philosophy of causation, and goes on to say: “I, who am very subject 
to being sick, know very well that that cause concerns not me; and 
know it, not by argument, but by necessary experience. Without in- 
stancing what has been told me, that the same thing often happens in 
beasts, especially hogs, free from all apprehension of danger; and 
what an acquaintance of mine told me of himself, that being — 
subject to it, the disposition to vomit has three or four times gone o 
him, being very much afraid in a violent storm, as it happened to that 
ancient, Pejus verabar quam ut periculum mihi succurreret.”§ Subse- 
quently, this most egotistical of essayists, and least offensively so, tells us 
- he can better endure a “rough agitation upon the water, whence fear is 

produced, than the motion of a calm. At the little jerk of oars, stealing 
the vessel from under us, I find, I know not how, both my head and my 
stomach disordered.”|| ‘‘ He had always been afraid of the water,” 
Montaigne’s secretary writes of him, at his dictation, on leaving Venice 
in 1850, “and had an idea that the motion alone, of all others, upset his 
stomach.”4{ One dismal paragraph in Clarendon’s Life begins: “ The 
Chancellor, who knew nothing of the Sea, nor understood the Hazards 
thereof (being always so afflicted upon that Element with Sickness, that 
he considered nothing about it).”** Ata much later period he speaks, 
almost slyly, of the volunteers who went to sea with the Duke of York, 
as, most of them, “ having endured the Unpleasantness of the Sea above 
a Month,” beginning to think “that the War was not so necessary as 
hace 4 had thought it to be.”++ One can conceive your mal de mer a not 
inefiicient co-efficient in abating the enthusiasm of international hostilities. 
A groundswell off the Foreland might do as much to keep the peace, as 
an oration by Mr. Bright. 

Théophile Viau’s synopsis of sea-sorrows, in a letter to Desbarreaux, 
which tells of old Ocean’s perils,—rocks, winds, sands, and solitude,—in- 
cludes this pathetic touch: “Endormi, éveillé, ivre ou a jetin, il faut 
chanceler et vomir.”{{ That was written on the strength of a transit 
from Calais to London, whither Théophile, being in bad odour at home, 


* See Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic, part ii. ch. x. : 
+ He was “wretchedly, pitiably sick,” on the passage, writes Mr. Froude. 
(Essay on Mary Tudor.) 
Aurora Leigh, book vi. - § Seneca, Epist. 53. 
Montaigne’s Essays, book iii. No. VI. ‘ Of Coaches.” 
Montaigne’s Journey into Italy. 
** The Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon, vol. i. part v. 
ft Continuation of the Life, vol. ii. 
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betook himself in the reign of James I. Contrast with his experience— 
il faut chanceler et vomir—implying that nothing could keep him 
on his legs, and that nothing would keep on his stomach—the following 
pungent excerpt from an ungallant Englishman’s letter of the same cen- 
tury: “I was not sick at all in coming over from Dover to Calais, upon 
the sea, but yet could hardly forbear spueing at the first sight of the 
French women: they are most of them of such a tawny, sapy, base com- 
plection, and have such ugly faces, which they here set out with a dresse 
would fright the divell.”* So writes home, in British bull-dog style, the 
observant son of rare old Sir Thomas Browne. 

Mr. Pepys, notwithstanding his Admiralty associations, was liable to 
all the pains and penalties of mal de mer. So, indeed, for that matter, 
was Admiral Lord Nelson himself—of whom it is recorded that, even 
after the Nile and Copenhagen, he “ still paid the penalty, on the first 
’ days of resuming his naval life, which is generally exacted by nature from 

the youngest little middy or the rawest griffin—viz. sea-sickness.”+ 
Well, then, might a land-lubber like our Samuel pay his quota to the 
fishes, on his occasional cruises with the fleet. As when he records, for 
instance, “ Under sail as far as the Spitts.—The wind grew high, and we, 
being among the sands, lay at anchor; I began to be dizzy and squeam- 
ish.”t Again—just a fortnight before the King should enjoy his own 
again—“ After supper, my Lord sent for me, intending to have me play 
at cards with him, but I not knowing cribbage, we fell into discourse of 
many things, and the ship rolled so much that I was not able to stand, 
and so he bid me go to bed.”§ Then again he records how the Queen 
is with the fleet in Mount’s Bay, and “ that the Queen endures her sick- 
ness pretty well.”|| The next extract, some two years later, has the true 
Pepysian flavour:—the scene is off Woolwich only, where sea-sickness is 
out of place—but, practically, not out of the question: “ By-and-by the 
Queen comes and her Maids of Honour; one whereof, Mrs. Boynton 

who afterwards married Dick Talbot, Duke of Tyrconnel], and the 
chess of Buckingham had been very sick coming by water in the 
barge, the water being very rough: but what silly sport they made with 
them in very common terms, methought, was very poor, and below what 
people think these great people say and do.”] ‘This last is a sort of 
stereotyped reflection of Samuel’s, in his dealings with royalty.—Before 
parting with him on this subject, let us not forget his description of the 
— with which the workmen pulled down the damaged steeple of St. 
aith’s, and the ruins of old St. Paul’s—the stones of which fell so fast 
that Mr, Pepys, as he looked, felt a sensation he identifies with (not 
merely compares to) mal de mer. ‘Up betymes, and walked to the 
Temple, and stopped, viewing the Exchange, and Paul’s, and St. Fayth’s, 
where strange how the very sight of the stones falling from the — the 
steeple do make me sea-sick!’"** Word-catchers, however, might aver 
that Pepys’s sensation in the City streets was as literally sea-sickness, as 
Mistress Boynton’s or the Duchess of Buckingham’s qualmishness, that 
rough day on the Thames. 


* Journal of Mr. E. Browne, in Appendix to Sir Thos. Browne’s Works, vol. iii. 
Confessions of an English Opium-eater. | { Pepys’s Diary, April 7, 1660. 
Ibid. May 15. || Ibid. May 8, 1662. q Ibid. Oct. 26, 1664. 

Ibid. Sept. 14, 1668. mpare Aug. 26, and Sept. 16. 
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Bonny Prince Charlie was a sufferer on board the Donéelle, that trim- 
built brig of eighteen which conveyed him from France to North Britain 
in 1745. ‘Ihave been a little sea-sick,” he writes to a confidant, “and 
expect to be more so; but it does not keep me much abed, for I find the 
more I struggle against it the better.”* It was just about one hundred 
years later “that Bon Gaultier amused himself (and some others) with 
depicting English royalty sea-sick, on the passage from England to 
France : 

They hadna sailed a league, a league,— 
A league, but barely twa, 

When the lift grew dark, and the waves grew wan, 
And the wind began to blaw. 


*O weel, weel may the waters rise, 
In welcome o’ their Queen : 
What gars ye look sae white, Albert, 
What makes your e’e sae green?” 
“My heart is sick, my heid is sair, 
Gie me a glass 0” the guid brandie : 
To set my foot on the braid green sward, 
Td gie the half o’ my yearly fee. 
“It’s sweet to hunt the ee: hare 
On the bonny slopes 0’ Windsor lea, 
But O, it’s ill to bear the thud 
And pitching the saut, saut sea 


Like toothache, mal de mer is a sufficiently distressing ailment, but fails 
to elicit much pity from without.{ You may reckon on being well 
laughed at—but must take up some other malady if you desiderate com- 
jon and condolence. One of our greatest old divines, Doctor Isaac 

w, has even introduced this mortifying truth into one of his Sermons. 

“Tt is often seen at sea, that men (from unacquaintance with such agita- 
tions, or from brackish steams arising from the salt water) are heartily 
sick, and discover themselves to be so by apparently grievous symptoms; 
yet no man hardly there doth mind or pity them, because the malady is 
not supposed dangerous, and within a while will probably of itself pass 
over; or that however the remedy is not far off; the sight of land, a taste 
of the fresh air will relieve them.”§ Nay, it is often commended and 
recommended, as likely todo youa world of good. Gomesius is cited in 
Burton’s Anatomy as prescribing, for spleen, “ at seasonable times to be 


* Letter to Mr. Edgar, July 12, 1745. 

t Young Scotland; or, An Evening at Treport (1843). 

} Hence it is appropriated by mimics et hoc genus omne as fair game in their 
— line of art. We are told of that distinguished mimic in private life, Mr. 

Bayham—who could imitate so successfully any actor tragic or comic; 

any known parliamentary orator or clergyman; any saw, cock, cloop of a cork 
wrenched from a bottle and gurgling of wine into the decanter afterwards, bee 
buzzing, little boy up a chimney, &c.—that he “imitated people being ill on board 
a steam-packet so well that he made you die of laughing. His uncle the Bishop 
could not resist this comic exhibition, and gave Fred a cheque for a considerable 
sum of money; and Fred, getting cash for the cheque at the Cave of Harmony, 
imitated his uncle the Bishop and his chaplain, winding up with his Lordship and 
Chaplain being unwell at sea—the Chaplain and Bishop quite natural and distinct.” —-THE 
Newcomes, ch. xi. 

§ Barrow’s Sermons, vol, i. No. XLVII. 
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sea-sick.”” And Barton’s own summary of “a vast chaos of medicines, 
appropriated to this disease, some of the ehiefest’”’ of which, says he, “I 
will rehearse,” with: “To be sea-sick first, is very good at season- 
able times.”* go Pliny, Navigationes 0b vomitionem prosunt plurimis 
morbis capitis. Dioscorides and Avicenna are corroborative authorities 
of the time-honoured sort. Among the moderns may be named Dr. 
Andrew Combe, who remarks that persons who are proof against sea- 
siekness derive least benefit from a voyage ; while those who suffer under 
it long are “compensated by the amelioration which it induces in the 
more serious malady”t of consumption. It can kill as well as cure, 
though. Some it has killed outright, many it has gone nigh to kill, 
whose constitutions were unfit to withstand its violence. Pope 
have crossed the Channel, with a will, to see Jonathan Swift once again, 
but for this consideration. “ In earnest, I would go a thousand miles by 
land to see you, but the sea I dread. My ailments are such, that I really 
believe a sea-sickness (considering the oppression of colical pains, and the 
great weakness of my breast) would kill me.”’{ The Dean, while ad- 
mitting the excuse, testifies to the general usefulness of mal de mer as @ 
remedial agent in all sorts of complaints: “God forbid that I should 
expect you to make a voyage that would in the least affect your health : 
but in the mean time how unhappy am I, that my best friend should have 
thaps the only kind of disorder for which a sea-voyage is not in some 
Dont a remedy!”§ Later again, we find Pope scheming a rendezvous 
in France, to which he thus alludes im another appeal to the Dean: “ My 
sole motive in proposing France to meet in, was the narrowness of the 
passage by sea from hence, the physicians having told me the weakness 
of my breast, &e., is such, as a sea-sickness might endanger my life.”’|| 

Of the half-dozen rules drawn up by Dr. Johnson for a friend’s observ- 
ance, on starting for a long journey, in quest of health and strength, 
No. 5 is: “ Get a smart sea-sickness if you can.” 

Stalwart Samuel had himself felt the ill, if not the good effects of this 
desirable visitation. On one occasion, during his rovings among the 
Hebrides, we find him for a while in a state of collapse, and Boswell for 
a while crowing over him. “I was much pleased with the motion for 
many hours,” writes the latter. ‘Dr. Johnson grew sick, and retired 
under cover, as it rained a good deal. I kept above, that I might have 
fresh air, and finding myself not affected by the motion of the vessel, I 
exulted in being a stout seaman, while Dr. Johnson was quite in a state 
of annihilation.”** But Bozzy was soon humbled ; for after fancying him- 
self able now to go with ease to the Indies, East or West, he too was 
doubled up, and ceased to crow. One can fancy that the Doctor below, 
even though “ quite in a state of annihilation,”’ must have 


—grinn’d horrible a ghastly smile 


at this retributive dispensation. His sense of poetical justice was appeased. 
Boswell does not utterly “ annihilate ” himself, as he had done Johnson : 
but we take him to have been considerably the worse of the two. When 


* Anatomy of Melancholy, part ii. sec. iv. § i., sub-see. iii. and v. 

t Principles of Physiology, ch. iv. t Pope to Swift, Sept. 1, 1733. 

‘ Swift to Pope, May 12, 1735. || Pope to Swift, March 23, 1736-7. 
Dr. Johnson to Mr. Perkins, July 28, 1782. Tour to the Hebrides. 
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he went down to visit Johnson, after the danger of the storm was over 
(for a storm there had been, and a dangerous one off those shores), the 
latter, “having got free from sickness,” was “ lying in philosophic tran- 

uillity, with a greyhound of Col’s at his back keeping him warm. . . . 

was very ill, and very desirous to get to shore. When I was told that 
we could not land that night, as the storm had now increased, I looked so 
miserably, as Col afterwards informed me, that what Shakspeare has made 
the Frenchman say of the English soldiers, when scantily dieted, ‘ Piteous 
they will look, like drownéd mice,’* might, I believe, have been applied to 
me.”t Poor Bozzy “ felt still the motion of the sea’’ long after he was 
on land next day, as he sat by Captain Maclean’s blazing peat-fire, and 
gulped down Miss Maclean’s hot tea. He had had a sickener, in the too 
literal sense of that term. 

What other note-worthies of that age shall we cite in the same category ? 
Goldsmith? He is known to have been sea-sick, very. “‘ My dear friend,” 
he writes to Sir Joshua, “we had a very quick passage from Dover to 
Calais . . . . all of us extremely sea-sick, which must necessarily have 
happened, as my machine to prevent sea-sickness was not completed.” t 
Burke? When he returned from spending his first vacation in Ireland, 
“the passage,” we are told, ‘across the sea was a stormy one, and all 
the little party suffered from sea-sickness.”§ Gray? The first chapter 
of his proposed Travels of T. G. Gentleman (in large letter) is headed: 
“ The author arrives at Dover ; sets out in the pacquet boat; grows very 
sick ; with a minute account of all the circumstances thereof.”|| Twenty 
years later, Gray takes interest in relating of Lord Kinnoul and Mr. Pitt 
that “they were both dreadfully sick all the time they were beating about 
the Channel.”"{ Sterne? It was no imaginary or untried anguish he 
wrings from dips, or pen-tip, of his Tristram Shandy, when that worthy 
is made to ask, as he is going down into the cabin, “ Pray, captain, is a 
man never overtaken by death in this passage?” and, being bluffly 
answered, “‘ Why, there is not time for a man to be sick in it,”’—to 

rotest, “‘ What a —— liar! for I am as sick as a horse, already. .... 
t a brain !—upside down !—hey-day! the cells are broke loose into 

one another, and the blood, and the lymph, and the nervous juices, with 
the fixed and volatile salts, are all assembled into one mass !—good ——! 
everything turns round in it like a thousand whirlpools. . . . . Sick! 
sick! sick! sick!—When shall we get to land, captain ?—they have 
hearts like stones. O I am deadly sick!”** Most unsentimentally can 
write, when he likes (and that is too often), the author of the Sentimental 
Journey.—Queen Charlotte? On her voyage to England, as spouse elect 
of great George our King, in 1761, that august lady was sea-sick—though 
but for half an hour, after which she sang and played on the harpsichord 
the rest of the way, and “was cheerful the whole time.”+t+—Horace 
Walpole? “Sick to death,” he writes, of his “ dreadful passage of eight 


* 1st King Henry VI., Act. I. Sc. 2. 

¢ Tour to the Hebrides (Oct. 4, 1773). 

} Goldsmith to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 1770. 
Macknight’s Life of Burke, vol. i. p. 260. 

|| Gray to Wharton, March 12, 1740. 

¥ Gray to Rev. James Brown, April, 1760. 

** Tristram Shandy, vol. vii. ch. ii. 

tt Walpole’s Letters, vol. iii. No. 742 
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hours” in returning from France, 1767; “I have been six times at sea 
before, and never suffered the least, which makes the mortification the 
greater.”* Ina ——— epistle, however, we find him saying, “ I did 
not go to Paris for my health, though I found the journey and the sea- 
sickness, which I had never experienced before, contributed to it greatly.”t 
Eight years later, his first letter from Paris begins, “I have been sea-sick 
to death,”{ in spite of, or in virtue of which fact, he can report himself 
rejuvenescent and flourishing exceedingly. 

Or shall we turn, for variety’s sake, to the antipodes, and tell how the 
two New Zealand youths whom Captain Cook was importuned to take off 
with him, when he left the island for the last time, were ‘ woefully sea- 
sick, and repented of their roving when it was too late.”§ That sort of 


repentance (as well as its antecedent ambition) is familiar to the homeliest 
dwellers in Cockaigne : 


The Sea! the Sea! the open Sea! 
That is the place where we all wish to be, 
Rolling about on it merrily !”— 
all sing and sa 

By night and by day, 
In the boudoir, the street, at the concert, and play, 
In a sort of coxcombical roundelay ;— 
You may roam through the City, transversely or straight, 
From Whitechapel-turnpike to Cumberland-gate, 
And every young lady who thrums a — 
Ev’ry mustachio’d shopman who smokes a cigar, 

With affected devotion 

Promulgates his notion 
Of being a “ Rover” and “child of the Ocean” — 
Whate’er their age, sex, or condition may be, 
They all of them long for the “ wide, wide sea !” 

But, however they dote, 

Only set them afloat 
In any craft bigger at all than a boat, 

‘ake them down to the Nore, 

And you'll see that, before 
The “wessel” they “ woyage” in has made half her way 
Between Shell-ness Point and the pier at Herne Bay, 
Let the wind meet the tide in the slightest degree, 
They’ll be all of them heartily sick of “the Sea !”’|| 


We need scarcely remind the reader that, when these rhymes were 
composed, Barry Cornwall’s lyric, “The Sea!” was all the rage, as set 
to music by the Chevalier Neukomm.—Nor are these Mr. Barham’s only 
contribution to the subject, from a Margate stand-point : one of his latter 
legends or lays describes that critical hour, for Tooley-street tailors at 
least, on a pleasv~>-trip, 


When you’ve passed by the Nore, 
And you hear the winds roar 
In a manner you scarce could have fancied before, 


* Walpole’s Letters, vol. v. No. 1113, and enf. No. 1114. ¢ Ibid. No. 1121. 
t Ibid. vol. vi. No. 1523, § Biographia Borealis: Capt. James Cook. 
|| The Ingoldsby Legends, First Series: The Bagman’s Dog. 
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When the and tackling 
Are flapping and crackling, 
And the boy with the be 
Thinks it useless to tell 
You that “ dinner’s on table,” because you’re unwell.* 
But revenons & nos moutons malades ;—to return to our distinguished 
sufferers (in real life) from that all but insufferable mal de mer. Was 
not Goethe sore vexed by it, again and again, and for days together, in 
his coastings off Italy? For instance, within sight of Cape Minerva and 
Ischia, he writes: “ These beautiful sights I could only enjoy for a few 
moments, for I was soon attacked with sea-sickness.” So, betaking him- 
self to his cabin, he chose a horizontal position, and “ abstaining from all 
meat and drink, except white bread and red wine,” soon found himself, on 
this occasion, “pretty comfortable again.”{ Some months later, he 
writes, in the vicinity of Scylla and Charybdis (save the mark !): “I was 
again attacked with sea-sickness ; but this time the unpleasant feeling was 
not relieved by separation and privacy, as it was on our passage over.” 
This was written on May 4th. The next entry is dated May 16th, and 
begins with a record of his “disappointment” in not getting over the 
bout sooner. The sea malady was a sort of Old Man of the Sea, that he 
could not shake off. He could enjoy nothing he saw from the deck, and 
loathed everything he saw below. His only consolation, we suppose, would 
lie in a dim recognition of the possibility, forsan et hac olim meminisse 
juvabit,—especially as this traveller set so great store by the “ manifold 
experiences ” of life.—Does not Fanny Burney, that was, on once getting 
away from Dunkirk, plaintively record her “ exhaustion by the unremitting 
sufferings ” she endured, and “ the demolishing ravage of sea-sickness”’ ?{ 


Was not poor Coleridge sea-sick ‘the whole of his homeward (as he had 
been the whole of his outward) voyage ”§ from Malta, where he played 
at secretary to Sir Alexander Ball ? meric + had dire anticipations of 


his voyage to Lisbon: “I feel, at the very thought, qualms ominous of 
intestinal insurrection ”||—and the forebodings were amply justified by the 
event. A letter written at sea, three months later, to Grosvenor Bedford, §j 
contains expressions hardly meet for the general (however edifying they 
may have been for that particular) reader. In another, to a lay friend, 
Southey writes: “Here I am in the Bay of Biscay, as deplorable an 
object as you can picture. Surely old Beelzebub must have a large navy 
manned by sea-sick souls; it were a braver punishment than any that 
ever Dante dreamt; its degrees and varieties of torture would be infinite, 
and the wicked might purify slight crimes by a short cruise in the Flying 
Dutchman,”** &c. Sorhe fifteen years later, on getting back from his 
Pilgrimage to Waterloo, he rhymes a copy of dog-Latin verses for 
Grosvenor Bedford’s delectation, dated “ Greenwich, Sunday night, Oct. 
29, 1815,” wherein we read: ~ 
Post trajectum dolorosum 
Super eequor ventuosum 
e miser! erat tota nox 
Una vomitandi vox !), 
* The Ingoldsby Legends, Third Series: A Lay of St. Thomas A’Becket. 
} Gothe, Italienische Reise Send t Diary of Madame d’Arblay, part x. 
$ De Quincey’s Autobiogr. Sketches, vol. ii. 
i Letters of Robert Southey, vol. i. p. 101. q Ibid."pp. 160 sq. 
* Tbid. p. 178. tt Ibid. vol. ii. p. 431. 
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arrived in Dublin, in 1813, “after a voyage of forty hours [from 
Bangor], terribly prostrated from the effects of sea-sickness.”* Sir 
Walter Scott, cruising off Iona, records complacently that ‘the ladies 
were sick, and none of the gentlemen escaped except Staffa and myself,” 
—and he tells Mr. Merritt what a “combustion ” the toss excited “in the 
stomachs of some of our party. Mine being a staunch anti-revolutionist, 
was no otherwise troublesome than by demanding frequent supplies of 
cold beef and biscuit." But hear Sir Walter four years later, between 
Orkney and Zetland: * All the landsmen sicker than sick. . . . . This 
is the only time that I have felt more than temporary inconvenience, but 
this morning I have headache and nausea.”{ Habemus confitentem. It 
is pleasant, however, to find the brave old baronet, a dozen years after- 
wards, unaffected by a good toss off Calais harbour. ‘“ But the tossing 
made no impression on my companion or me; we ate and drank like 
dragoons the whole way.”§ By the way, it is Sir Walter Scott who 
alleges of Monk Lewis’s death at sea, on his way home from Jamaica, in 
1818, that he fell a sacrifice to a very strange whim—that of persisting, 
in spite of all advice, in the daily use of emetics as a preventive against 
sea-sickness. 

Whether there és any effectual prophylactic to ward off the ravages of 
this sea-monster,—or any infallible prescription to alleviate and abate 
these woes,—it lies not within our experience to decide. Advertisements 
(quack or otherwise) have seldom been wanting, of some efficacious 
remedy or another, which may be su d to pay, if it does nothing else. 
Pisanio, in the pre-historic times of old England, is represented by Shak- 

are as entrusting a specific of this kind to his mistress, Imogen, when 

t poor lady starts for Milford Haven: 


My noble mistress, 
Here is a box; I had it from the queen ; 
What’s in’t is precious; if you are sick at sea, 
Or stomach-qualm’d at Leaf a dram of this 
Will drive away distemper.” || 


A more recent authority is more explicit as to the nature of his prescrip- 
tion : 

The best of remedies is a beefsteak 

Against sea-sickness ; try it, sir, before 

You sneer, and I assure you this is true, 

For I have found it answer—so may you. 


Thus assures us, experto crede-wise, one who has written a good deal, first 
and last, about “the sea acting as a strong emetic,” and the effect of 
nausea upon sentiment ; and who, at another time, makes mal de mer 
suecumb to terror of shipwreck : 


——fright cured the qualms 
all the luckless sea-sick maws.4] 


Captain Marryat makes Peter Simple suffer “a good basting,” from the 


hands of O’Brien, as “ a sovereign remedy for sea-sickness.”” With a rope’s 
end the castigator thrashed the green-hand of a middy, “until I obeyed 


* Middleton’s Life of Shelley, vol. i. p. 242. i 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott, ch. xxi. t Ibid. ch. xxviii. 
Ibid. ch. Lxxii. || Cymbeline, Act III. Sc. 4. | Byron. 
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his orders,”’ says Peter, “to go on deck immediately. ... . The next 
morning O’Brien came to me again. ‘It’s a nasty slow fever, that sea- 
sickness, my Peter, and we must drive it out of you;’ and then he com- 
menced a repetition of yesterday’s remedy until I was almost a jelly. 
Whether the fear of being thrashed drove away my sea-sickness, or what- 
ever might be the real cause of it, I do not know, but this is certain, that 
I felt no more of it after the second beating, and the next morning, when 
I awoke, I was very hungry.”* The drawback on this remedy is, that 
people could not pa fave persuaded to adopt it. 

The following curious excerpt is a signal example of the fondness which 
has been observed in some religious men, especially if they are Evan- 
gelicals, of putting down their religious thoughts as they occur to them, 
in a quaint sort of jargon which is constructed by piecing together all 
kinds of phrases picked out of various parts of the Bible.t It is taken 
from the private diary of the late Bishop Wilson, of Calcutta, written by 
him on board ship, and thought proper for publication by his son-in-law 
and biographer. ‘Even now, after fifteen weeks, I can —— 
to hold my pen steadily enough to write a letter to a friend. However, 
‘by these things we live,’ as Mr. Cecil so often said. Whatever most 
thoroughly empties and abases man, and tears him off from external 
things, and drives him in and on his principles, is best for him.”{ We 
hope it is possible, without irreverence, to be amused—for something of 
amusement appears inevitable, at the good bishop’s reflections on the 
“thorough emptying” process which he was undergoing, and the pious 
optimism with Which he regards the matter. 

In quite another style does a contemporary church-dignitary, not at all 
of Bishop Wilson’s seal, deal in his letters with this thorough emptying. 
Sydney Smith, fresh from Paris in 1835, tells Sir Wilmot Horton, how 
he and his party saw all the cockney sights, and dined at all the usual 
restaurants, and “ vomited as usual into the channel which divides Albion 
from Gallia. Rivers are said to run blood after an engagement,” continues 
the Canon of St. Paul’s; “the Channel is discoloured, I am sure, in a 
less elegant and less pernicious way by English tourists going and 
coming.”§ But why takes the Reverend Sydney no account of the con- 
tributions of French tourists? had he no bowels for them? 

From canonised priest of St. Paul’s turn we to presbyterian professor 
of St. Andrew’s, and glance at good Dr. Chalmers off the Kyles of Bute, 
on his way to ould Ireland. We quote from his Journal (Sept. 19, 1827): 
‘A clear morning, with rather a strong breeze. Sailed along the Cantyre 
coast till we got to the Mull, where we had a most sickening breeze, and 
all of us were fairly overcome by it. However, I blended enjoyment of 
the scenery with the pains of the sickness, and had a very complete view 
of the Mull; then went to bed till we should get to the Irish coast. The 
captain was most kind, and called me whenever aught was to be seen, and 
in this way saw Fair Head and the Giant’s Causeway and never tast 
the delights of Nature’s scenery with greater relish. The beauty without 
gave me the utmost pleasure in spite of the working from within.” || 


* Peter Simple, ch. xi. ) Boma Saturday Review, No. 220, p. 53. 
t Life of Bishop Daniel Wilson, by the Rev. Josiah Bateman, vol. ii, (1860.) 
§ Letters of the Rev. Sydney Smith, No. 371. 

|| Memoirs of Dr. Chalmers, vol. ii. ch. x. edit. 1854. 
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Consolatory and compensatory antithesis between ab extra glories and 
ab intra qualms ! 

Prodigiously might this mingle-mangle be extended, by illustrating the 
sickly subject of it, in all its squeamish varieties, from drama and romance. 
We might begin with Shakspeare, who inflicts some of its tortures dire 
on peerless Perdita even, and her enraptured Florizel, when they embark 
from Bohemia in squally weather. “'The shepherd’s daughter (so he 
then took her to be),” says Autolycus, ‘‘ began to be much sea-sick, and 
himself little better, extremity of weather continuing.”* And so we 
might come down to the moderns, and glance at Alan Fairford aboard the 
Jumping Jenny,{ in the Solway Firth ; or at the Pringle family, in Galt’s 
novel, “ prostrated with the grievous affliction,””—“ the very soul within 
me,” writes reverend paterfamilias, “as if it would have been cast out of 
the body;”{ or at another of “gash John Galt’s” heroes, Laurie Todd 
himself, who says, of his Atlantic sensations, that “a fish that has swal- 
lowed a hook, and is pulled by the fisherman, cannot have a more dis- 
ordered stomach than was mine,”§—and who records of a subsequent 
voyage, ‘I wonder how it happened, that, although this was my third 

ge across the Atlantic, I was yet much worse than when I went the 

t time.”|| Indeed, what popular novelist but has had resort, some 
time or other, to the marine malady in question? Theodore Hook? He 
represents all the moral griefs of the Maxwell family giving way to phy- 
sical ills, and mental agitation yielding the palm to bodily sickness : “ The 
overwhelming mal de mer laid them helpless in their respective beds, and 
closed their eyes to the world and all its sorrows. During the continuance 
of this torpor : . . Hilton was assiduously attentive to the Maxwells, and 
left nothing undone, in the shape of civilly worrying them to death, to 
try to eat, and to try to drink, and to try to get up, and to try to walk 
about ; for all of which acts of nautical gallantry every one of the party 
most devoutly wished him at the bottom of the element on the surface of 
which it was his trade to travel.”""{ Mrs. Gore? What though her 
pattern coxcomb, the Hon. Cecil Danby, is proof against “ the nausea 
so afflicting to many,” and,—as nurses reprove a squeamish child with the 
assurance that “ people sick in a carriage were not born to ride in one,” 
—is of opinion “ that a sea-sick man was not born to sail in his own 
yacht,” and is “ proud to declare that the heaviest swell finds him [Cecil] 
enjoying the robust health becoming a gentleman :”—for all this, he has. 
to confess that he “had often known sea voyages produce the most dele- 
terious effects upon the constitution, when they fail to affect it in the- 
usual manner,” **—and to add his own experience to that effect ; as again, 
after a subsequent voyage, he thus appraises his immunity from the com- 
mon lot: “ Any humane individual introduced fire-proof into the terrors 
of Tophet, must suffer, if possible, greater anguish than the damned. 
How much more the healthy man on board a steam packet, exposed to— 
but why nauseate my readers ?”tt Mr. Justice Haliburton? Does he not: 
pun away, by the page together, about the suffering passengers by the- 
Great Western—young agitators fond of “intestine commotions,” who 


* Winter’s Tale, Act V. Sc. 2. { Redgauntlet, vol. ii. ch. vii. 
The Ayrshire Legatees, letters iv. and v. 
Laurie Todd, part vii. ch. i, || Ibid. part viii. ch. i. 
Maxwell, vol. ii. ch. ix. ** Cecil, vol. ii. ch. i. tt Ibid. ch. v. 
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are constantly “spouting’—maidens whose bosoms “ heave”—yo 
clerks who “ cast up accounts”—custom-house officers who “ clear out” — 
sharpers given to ‘“ over-reaching”—lawyers who “take nothing by their 
motion”—cholerie people who cannot “keep down their bile’—bankru 
who “ give up all they have’’—spendthrifts who “ keep nothing long” — 
military men who “surrender at discretion”—boys that quarrel, and 
“throw up at cards’’—servants that cannot “keep their places”—auc- 
tioneers, with their “ going, going, gone!”—hypocrites that make “ long 
faces” —grumblers that are open-mouthed”—babblers that “keep 
nothing in”—authors that cannot conceal their “ effusions”—publishers 
that first “puff,” and then “ bring forth their trash”—in short, men of 
all sorts in “one common mess.’’* One of the same author’s French 
passengers is made to write word to a London friend, of his being 
“brought to bed wid nausea and de acke in de head, where I was con- 
fined meself, and could not prevent for several days my being delivered of 
all I eat. Whatever I take I refuse, and what I swallow I throw away. 
All sweet is vary sour, and noting good likes my stomack.”+ The 
descriptions of two other passengers, Elizabeth Figg} and Moses Levi,§ 
are too realistic in details to be pleasantly reproduced—for, it must be 
owned, this facetious author trenches occasionally on the coarseness of 
Smollett, and that’s the humour of it.— Looking in quite another direc- 
tion, shall we take Mr. Charles Kingsley? What says that Egyptian 
monk of his, in Cyril the patriarch’s private chamber, when giving an 
account of his voyage to Alexandria: “ Moreover, Satan en into me, 
desiring to slay me, and almost tore me asunder, so that I vomited much, 
and loathed all manner of meat.”|| Or Mr. Morier? His Hajji Baba, 
newly afloat for Europe, says, ‘‘ We passed the first night in a manner 
not to be described. To say that our heads went round, that our 
stomachs were thrown at variance with our livers, and our livers were 
made to contend with our heart-strings, would only express half our 
miseries."4] Or Mr. Dickens? When his Chesney Wold net crosses 
the Channel, we are put in mind that the sea has no appreciation of 
men, but knocks them about like the small fry: “ It is habitually hard 
upon Sir Leicester, whose countenance it greenly mottles in the manner 
of sage cheese, and in whose aristocratic system it effects a dismal revo- 
lution. It is the Radical of Nature to him.”** Or Mr. James Hannay? 
‘* Eustace now saw what a good sea was ; and there was one sad afternoon, 
when the sight of pea-soup was mortal misery, and the whole world 
seemed nothing but wretchedness tempered by brandy.”tt Or Mr. 
Thackeray ? Not to dwell on his picture of the White Squall, when 

The passengers awaken, 

Most pitifully shaken ; 

And the steward jumps up, and hastens 

For the necessary basins th 
is there not that pregnant parenthesis in Mr. Yellowplush’s Memoirs : 
“Here, I recklect, I was obleeged to stopp. A fealin, in the fust place 
singlar, in the next place painful, and at last completely overpowering, 


* The Letter-bag of the Great Western, No. IV. Ibid. No. XV. 
t Ibid. No. XVIII. § No. XXI. ll atia, ch. xix. 
{| Hajji Baba in England, ch. x. 1 Bleak House, ch. xii. 
tt Eustace Conyers, ch. xii. tt Ballads; The White Squall. 
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had come upon me while I was making the abuff speach, and now I found 
myself in a sityouation which Dellixy for Bids me to describe. Suffis to 
say, that I now dixcovered what basins was made for—that for many, 
many hours, I lay in a hagony of exostion, dead to all intense and 

rpuses, the rain pattering in my face, the salers tramplink over my 
ow mae i panes of purgatory going on inside.” The steward comes to 
tell Charles Jeames his master’s very ill. ‘ Master be hanged!” says the 
sufferer, turning round more miserable than ever: “I woodnt have 
moved that day for twenty thousand masters—no, not for the Empror of 
Russia or the Pop of Room.”* Then again in his unfinished story of 
Caroline, Mr. Thackeray gives us a rough afternoon on board a Margate 
steam-boat, with Mrs, Carrickfergus very unwell indeed, and the poodle 
sick, and Saladin as bad, and the French maid, like all French maids, 
outrageously ill.t The last particular is iterated in “ Vanity Fair,” 
which shows us “one or two French femmes de chambre who began to 
be dreadfully ill by the time the boat had passed Greenwich ;—nor must 
we forget, in the same Novel without a a the picture of Jos Sedley, 
“traveller as he was, passing the night direfully sick in his carriage [on 
board the Batavier p wey | where his courier tended him with 
brandy-and-water and every luxury.”{ But jam satis of this subject 


—lest, indeed, the reader’s satiety should be usquE AD NAUSEAM— 
marinam. 
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A GREAT amount of very proper wrath is now being expended 
the atrocities committed Nea olitan prisons, civilieed 
nations par excellence are agreed that it is high time for such a sad 
state of things to end. That men should be incarcerated for political 
offences, and pine away in foetid dungeons, is bad enough; but we fancy 
even the Vicaria or St. Elmo is preferable to the slow death which is the 
certain lot of every man who is sent in exile to Cayenne. People have 
found it convenient, however, to forget the terrible revelations which 
Louis Blane made on this subject a few years back, and very few among 
us bestow a thought on the victims of Napoleonic despotism, although we 
cannot find language sufficiently strong to execrate the barbarities of a 
Bomba. In the following pages, then, we purpose showing what trans- 
 woigean to Cayenne really is, and will abstain from all comment, as we 
~ our readers will be perfectly competent to form their own opinion. 
early the entire South American territory displays the contrast of a 
most luxuriant nature and an utterly incompetent population; but this 
contrast is nowhere so distinctly traceable as in the French colony of 


Guyana. At a spot where nature produces an astounding quantity of 
useful productions—where gold-bearing rivers flow through forests which 
display more than three hundred varieties of trees—where the ground 


*T vol. ii. A Shabby Genteel ch. vii. 
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laughs with a harvest if tickled with a spade—where, lastly, the vicinity 
of the sea and an abundance of navigable rivers offer the advantages of 
facile transport—we find there the deepest human wretchedness. Since 
Europeans have set foot in this glorious land, nothing has prospered 
save barbarity, misfortune, and despair; and since a Napoleon has selected 
it as the martyrdom of men expelled from civil society, the name of 
Cayenne has become a household word for all that is horrible and de- 
grading to humanity. A picture of French Guyana cannot but bear a 
gloomy character; and though the background may combine all the 
charms and all the splendour of the tropics, the foreground is occupied 
by pining figures with despair imprinted on their brows, over whom the 
angel of death ever hovers with his menacing glaive. 

The frontiers of that portion of Guyana possessed by the French are 
bounded on the north by the sea, on the west by the Maroni river; 
and the dispute which has been carried on with the Brazilians about their 
frontier is not yet settled. The littoral, which comprises about 650 kilo- 
metres, is very flat, and composed of soft slime. The anchorage is gene- 
rally good, but the only safe roads are at the mouth of the Cayenne river. 
Among the islands situated off the coast, the largest and most consi- 
derable, as the seat of the capital, is Cayenne. It is 50 kilometres in cir- 
cumference, is rather low, with slightly rising coast, and the soil is re- 
markably fertile. There are also eleven other islands, the healthiest of 
them being the Ile du Diable, which is about three miles in length. 

We read that the office of the missionary in Cayenne is exclusively 
confined to labours of Christian and apostolic love.* Of St. Georges, 
on the Oyapuk, Father Byot writes: “Few Europeans ever spend a 
month here without being attacked by fever; the natives alone resist 
the climate. The settlement was founded in 1853 with a few blacks, 
The next July one hundred and eighty white convicts arrived, but 
the climate committed such ravages among them, that by December 
almost one-half had perished. Despondency and despair took possession 
of the survivors. Many willingly died of starvation; two hanged them- 
selves on trees, under circumstances that revealed the utmost desperation; 
a third drowned himself. All the rest found themselves in an indescribable 
state of excitement or wretchedness. The number of white men daily grows 
smaller; those who are-not lying in the hospital drag themselves about 
with difficulty, and are in truth all ill. They feel convinced that they 
will have sunk into the grave before the end of the year, and such, in- 
deed, is the opinion of the physicians.” Father Byot himself, after four 
months’ residence at St. Georges, was no longer among the living; his 
successor, Father Dabbadie, was compelled to quit the place in a month, 
but died of the fever two years later. Of 160 European convicts, 120 died 
at St. Georges within the year. At Ste. Marie, in May, 1856, of 1150 per- 
sons, 130 were ill, and the missionaries sent to offer them spiritual aid died 
in rapid succession. At Montagne d’Argent, at the mouth of the Oyapuk, 
the annual mortality amounts to forty per cent. Even on La Meére 
island, which is regarded as one of the healthiest spots on the Guyana 
coast, the climate demands numerous victims. The mission lost in three 
years eleven clergymen, nearly all in the prime of life. 


* Lettres écrites de la Guyane Francaise par des péres de la Compaguie de 
Jésus & des peres de la méme Compagnie en France, 1852-57. 
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Lal snag of the climate of Gu consists in a_perfectl 
lar heat, and. t dampness, which louie produce thie terrib e 
desolation among European settlers. According to the meteorological 
observations made in the hospital of Cayenne by Professor Dove, the 
mean annual temperature is 20° 88’ Reaumur. ‘The warmest month is 
October, the coolest January, though the only difference between them 
is one degree Reaumur. At a short distance from the coast the varia- 
| tions become more considerable, as at Ste. Marie and St. Augustin, and 
| though the cold north-eastern winds prevailing there during the rain 
season produce nervous and rheumatic affections, the greater change is 
nerally more healthy than the regular damp hot air of the coast; and 
it may be with some probability assumed that a far more sanitary climate 
would be found further inland on the mountain plateaux. No attempt, 
however, has yet been made to carry the settlements so far. The pre- 
vailing wind at Cayenne is the north-east trade, which, from June to 
November, turns more to the east. South and westerly winds are ex- 
tremely rare, and calms are also exceptional. With reference to the rain- 
fall, Professor Dove writes: ‘‘ That the relative humidity must be unusual is 
— by the fact that it is impossible to make an electrical experiment 
ere, and the amount of rain is shown by Admiral Roussin’s letter of 
February 28, 1820, in which he informs us that on the island of Cayenne, 
from the Ist to the 24th of January, 151 inches of rain fell, and that he 
himself caught 10} inches in a cask he placed in the centre of the court- 
yard for ten hours. If remarkable change of temperature and humidity 
are especially dangerous in certain diseases, the climate of Cayenne sup- 
plies a proof that an uninterrupted damp heat has the seeds of mortality 
in it for constitutions accustomed to variations of temperature, and the 
most powerful must soon succumb. Transportation to such places is con- 
verted of itself into life punishment.” 

With such unfavourable climatic conditions the colony can never hope 
to become flourishing, even if the administration were conducted with 
greater care. Hence we cannot feel surprised that the condition of the 
colony has not improved during late years, in which the French govern- 
ment had recourse to new measures. These consist, as all our readers 
well know, in the deportation of ordinary criminals, and specially of per- 
sons politically compromised, to Guyana. The decrees of December 8, 
1851, and March 5, 1852, which condemned all members of secret 
societies, and those engaged in the December émeutes, to transportation 
to Algeria or Guyana, was followed, on March 27, 1852, by another 
decree, by which Cayenne was indicated as the sojourn of convicts and 
galley-slaves, and the details of the arrangement of the penal colony 
were settled. Among other things, we read in it that the convicts 
should be employed in agricultural works, wood felling, and other useful 
occupation ; that, after the expiration of two years, they should be per- 
mitted to work for the free colonists, and even be permitted to obtain 
concessions of land on their own account, which would become definitive 
at the end of ten years’ occupancy. So soon as a convict secured a con- 
cession, his family would be permitted to follow him to the colony. If 
he were only compelled to eight years’ penal servitude, he would be 
obliged to remain there other eight years after his time was up; but if 
his punishment exceeded eight years, he must never quit the colony 
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. Asearly as May 31 the first vessel left Brest with 298 common 
criminals and 3 po tical convicts, and was followed in the same year by 
five other vessels. By the beginning of 1857, at least 7000 convicts 
had been landed at Cayenne. We have no official reports of the num- 
ber sent out in the following years, but we know that, owing to the pre- 
cautionary measures taken in 1858, and especially during the ministry of 
General I’Espinasse, it increased so greatly that we may fairly estimate 
the number of men transported to Cayenne at 10,000. 

At the outset all these;wretched bemgs were landed on the Ile Royale, 
the largest of the Iles du Salut, in order to be eventually removed to the 
establishments on the other islands and the mainland. This island is 
about a thousand metres in length, and consists of two small hillocks, 
connected by a narrow isthmus. On one of these is a fortified barrack 
for 140 soldiers; on the other are the buildings intended for the con- 
victs —wooden huts, each containing forty prison cells, magazines, ‘hos- 
= workshops, chapels, &c., calculated for about 1500 prisoners. 

ese buildings are principally the work of the convicts themselves, and 
they were also employed in cutting down the forests on the island, 
making roads and wells, planting gardens, &c. 

The adjoining St. Joseph island was at first set apart for political 
prisoners, but in January, 1855, owing to some disturbances, they were 
transferred to the Ile du Diable. Since then St. Joseph has been inhabited 
by some five hundred men condemned to hard labour, who are princi- 
pally = in digging out a large stratum of shell, which is con- 
verted into lime. 

The political prisoners, or real ‘déportés” on the Ile du Diable, at 
first enjoyed greater liberty than the ordinary criminals. They were 
divided by companies of eight, in small huts, which they were permitted 
to fit up according to their own taste, cultivated the ground, and reared 
poultry and goats. But it was soon thought advisable to give them 
severer labour, and they have since been employed in erecting houses on 
the islands. ‘That they are at times treated precisely like galley-slaves, 
forced to hard labour, flogged, tortured, and starved, is sufficiently 
known by the letters of some of them, who, in spite of all vigilance, 
escape from the Ile du Diable ; principally, however, from the reports of 
the thirty-eight men who escaped a few years back on a raft to Dutch 
Guyana, and thence to the United States. The French government at 
that period had no further justification to offer than that severer mea- 
sures had been rendered absolutely necessary by the exalted and peculiar 
character of the so-called politicals, who had only given the colony evi- 
dence of their sloth and uselessness.* In 1857 we find that 214 free 
persons and 1176 deported, were living together on these Iles du Salut. 

Of the group of Ilots de Rémire, only La Mére and Le Pére are in- 
habited. The former was the residence of the volunteers, that is, of 
those déportés who had already served their time in France, and, seduced 
by promises, consented to emigrate to Cayenne, in order to colonise the 
country. From 1852 to 1855 they waited here in vain for the promised 
allotments of land, and from the testimony of Pére Ringot we find that 
the great portion had been rubbed out by despondency, despair, and 


* “ Apereu Economique sur la Transportation 4 la Guyane Frangaise,” in the 
Revue Coloniale, Nov.-Déc., 1857, Jan., 1858. 
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disease. After, by their help, a row of buildings had been erected, and 
some plantations of coffee-shrubs and cocoa-trees laid out; the remainder 
were removed, in 1855, to the Rew establishments on the river La Comté, 
near en and their place on the island was taken by six hundred 
galley-slaves. The island was also used as a sanitarium, as it is con- 
sidered the healthiest spot in Cayenne, and has for this purpose an hos- 
pital containing six hundred patients. Le Pére was also inhabited for a 
time by a number of volunteers, but now there is only a pilot station 
upon it. 

The oldest penal colony on the continent is Montagne d’Argent, a 
very irregularly formed peninsula at the mouth of the Oyapuk, and onl 
connected with the mainland by an extensive morass. T phulidings a 

antations which formerly existed here were found to be almost deserted 
in 1852, when the establishment was again commenced: where fine 
crops of cotton, urucu, and coffee were once obtained, lianas and weeds 
of every description covered the ground. Negroes, soldiers, and white 
labourers were set at once to make the necessary arrangements, and up 
to 1855 four hundred and ninety-six convicts had been brought under 
shelter in a palisaded space at the highest point of the peninsula, while 
on the slopes a regular village was built. The sdministration also suc- 
ceeded in forming new plantations of coffee, rice, bananas, manioc, urucu, 
and guava; but the situation proved so unhealthy, that, in spite of fresh 
cargoes of convicts sent out in 1857, only one hundred and forty-five 
prisoners were still alive. Since that period no more déportés have been 
sent there. 

Nor were they more successful further up the Oyapuk, on whose left 


bank the penal colony of St. Georges was established in April, 1853. 
Surrounded by low, swampy, alluvial soil, and exposed to the overflow of 
the river, it is, in the truest sense of the term, the white man’s grave, 
All new arrivals died within a few months, and, after several fruitless 
attempts, the government found themselves compelled to transfer the 
surviving Europeans to La Comté, leaving at St. Georges only a number 
of — convicts sent up from the Antilles. They were principally em- 


ployed in —_ the mahogany trees, for which _—_ a steam saw-mill 
was put up. Their number at the beginning of 1857 only amounted to 
one hundred and fifty-one. That the government could select such a 
pestilential spot for a penal colony supplies the clearest proof that they 
only sequal police security, but paid not the slightest attention to the 
life and health of the transported prisoners. 

Since 1854, the great majority of the convicts have been taken to La 
Comté. In order to effect their purpose more speedily, portable huts 
were first employed, whose place has been gradually taken by definitive 
buildings. The river is connected with the Cayenne roads by the channel 
Tour de I’Ile, thus affording easy communication with the chief town of 
the colony, and is navigable for steamers of from 20 to 25-horse power 
for twelve leagues. Its banks gradually rise from the mouth to the 
interior, and hence are more exposed to the beneficent east wind, that is, 
the low coast; and some of the hills, indeed, suffer less than the others 
from the fever-laden exhalations of the morasses. After the absolutely 
necessary arrangements had been made by the volunteers from La Mére, 
the first transport of five hundred prisoners condemned to hard labour 
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was sent to the Corsa-hill in November, 1854; and the settlement of 
Ste. Marie has since grown up there. 

At the same time the little colony of St. Louis was established, with 
one hundred prisoners condemned to hard labour, close to Ste. Marie, and 
the larger settlement of St. Augustin, founded on the site of Power 
village. The latter was, at first, exclusively intended for the liberated 
convicts who have served their time, are remarkable for their regular and 
a behaviour, and who take part at the public works, for a small wage, 
under constant inspection. After a portion of these, however, had been 
carried back to France, and a part destroyed by yellow fever, the remnant 
of seventy persons were carried to the adjacent Mont Joly, and their place 
was taken by galley-slaves, whose number, in February, 1857, amounted 
to three hundred and sixty-three. In 1856, measures were taken to 
enlarge the settlement in La Comté, by the purchase of several farms, 
but the yellow fever broke out, and stopped the works for a considerable 
period. The establishment at St. Philippe had progressed so far that, in 
1857, one hundred and one convicts, all dangerous criminals, were re- 
moved there. At the present time it is probable that it has been deserted 
again, as is the case with St. Louis. In addition to agriculture, the 
persons transported to La Comté are employed in felling valuable trees ; 
in the manufacture of bricks, which is Beats on toa considerable extent; 
and in works on the river, to facilitate the communication between the 
settlement and Cayenne. 

A number of the most dangerous criminals are kept on board what are 
termed the “ pénitenciers flottants,” or vessels principally employed for 
harbour works in the Cayenne roads. The first ship of this description 
was the Gardien, with one hundred and fifty convicts ; it was soon fol- 
lowed by the Castor, with seventy ; which, since 1857, has maintained 
the communication between the Iles du Salut and the wood village of 
Trois Corbets, where one hundred prisoners are employed in — 
fire-wood ; lately, the Proserpine has been added, with two hundred an 
sixty prisoners. In addition, there are a few liberated men, —e 
by private persons in Cayenne, or at the model garden of Baduel. In 
the first months of 1857, of the six thousand nine hundred convicts 
landed up to that time in Cayenne, about three thousand five hundred 
were still living. 

Owing to the great mortality of the déportés, and taking into consi- 
deration the fact that their labour is chiefly employed on public works, 
it cannot be assumed that the deportation has materially benefited the 
colony. In fact, not only the population, but also the productiveness, has 
sunk during the last years. According to the official reports published 
six years ago, the colony had, in 1844, 19,800 ; in 1853, 16,817 ; and, 
in 1854, 16,741 inhabitants. The value of the exports and imports, 
which amounted in 1853 to 7,411,858 franes, had sunk in the next year 
by nearly 400,000 francs. As to the condition of the several articles of 
production, a report of Mileyron, agent-general for the agriculture and 
colonisation of Guyana, supplies the best account. This report was at- 
tached to articles sent from Guyana to the exhibition of French colonial 
produce at Paris in 1857, and will be found printed in the Revue Colo- 
niale for September of the same year. 
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A STORY OF OUR OWN TIME. 


By Duptey CosTELLo. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A PAIR OF BLACK EYES. 


Tuey raised the Marquis and placed him on a sofa, where he lay with 
closed eyes, breathing heavily. In a short time a medical man, who had 
been instantly sent for, arrived. It was hardly necessary for him to say 
that Monsieur de Saverne had been seized with apoplexy. 

“Will he recover, sir?” asked Bianca, much shocked at the sudden 
event. 

The doctor looked grave, and, of course, returned an indecisive answer. 

“It is possible, Mademoiselle; but the symptoms are serious. This 
room is warm and close; he must be removed to an outer one, where 
there is more air and a lower temperature.” ; 

This was accordingly done, and in about half an hour the Marquis was 
sufficiently restored to be conveyed to his own house, though with scarcely 
recovered consciousness. 

Hubert now sought to learn why he had found so many strangers in 
Mademoiselle de Gournay’s apartment, and following Monsieur Simonet 
and Anatole out of the room, made inquiry of the latter. 

“It was a mistake on my part,” replied the artist, “for which I am 
truly sorry ; but how my uncle and Monsieur de Saverne came there is 
more than I can tell you.” 

* Then, sir, it is to you I must apply for an explanation,” said Hubert, 
addressing Monsieur Simonet somewhat sternly. 

The propriétaire was greatly embarrassed. He was afraid to offend 
the rich young Englishman, and he had sold himself to the Marquis, 
whose money was at that moment in his pocket. But Monsieur Simonet 
was too much alive to his own interests to remain long in doubt. The 
Marquis was not there, perhaps he might never return, at all events he 
would not reclaim the bribe he had given, and there was an interrupted 
negotiation with Hubert which might be advantageously resumed—so he 
made up his mind to throw the Marquis over. 

** Ma foi, Monsieur!” he said, “it was pure accident. I did not know 
what suite my concierge had let to the lady, your friend, or the gentle- 
man, who was in search of apartments himself, and a perfect stranger to 
me, should never have entered there.” 

As Monsieur Simonet said this, he looked beseechingly at his nephew, 
who, though he knew his uncle lied, thought it would be better for all 
concerned if he refrained from exposing him. The explanation being 
natural enough, Hubert was fain to accept it, and would have returned to 
Bianca, when Monsieur Simonet tines him. 

“If I mistake not, Monsieur,” said the propri¢taire, “ it was you from 
whom I had the honour of a visit respecting the Chateau de Gournay ?” 
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“ You are quite right,” replied Hubert. “And but for circumstances 
which have since occurred I should have seen you again on the sub- 
ject.” 

Ne I hope, Monsieur, that you are still desirous of becoming my tenant ?” 

“As to that, there may possibly be some question; but, certainly, I 
have not changed my mind about the place itself.” 

Monsieur Simonet’s eyes sparkled. This was better than he expected. 

“If I understand you, Monsieur,”’ he said, “ you mean that you would 
not object to become the owner of the chateau ?” 

“ That is, indeed, my meaning,” returned Hubert ; “ but I have neither 
time nor opportunity at present to enter into the necessary business. I 
leave Paris this evening, but an affair of this sort can be managed by 
deputy as well as if I were here in person; and with your permission, 
Monsieur Simonet, I will forward my proposals through a trustworthy 
person to whom I can give full powers.” 

Though Monsieur Simonet thought he could make a better bargain 
with the principal than with his substitute, he did not say “no” to this 

roposition ; if the Englishman fancied the place, he should pay for his 
fancy the agent, whoever he might be, must be a clever fellow to get 
the better of Paul Simonet. 
_ “T shall,” he said, “ be at the disposition of anybody whom Monsieur 
' pleases to employ. Only I should desire to enter upon the subject very 
shortly, for it is likely that I shall have many offers; in fact, one or two 
claim my consideration already.” 

This was not true, but it was not Monsieur Simonet’s habit to speak 
_ truth in such eee indeed, it would be difficult to ara one 

is candid where a bargain is in ive. This, however, 
made af erence to Hubert, Simonet should 
hear from him within a week, and on this understanding the propriétaire 
bowed and took leave, intimating to his nephew that he wished to speak 
to him before he left the hotel. 

“Now that my uncle is gone,” said Anatole to Hu “ you shall 
know what has happened to me.” 

Most people would have been deterred from such a revelation by the 
fear of appearing ridiculous, but Anatole had no such apprehension. His 
heart was good, but to be over-sensitive was not amongst his merits—or 
his failings—and nothing remained untold. In retum for his confidence, 
Hubert related the circumstances under which he had fallen in with 
Mademoiselle de Gournay, but I am afraid he did not make quite a 
clean breast with reference to his own feelings, and perhaps it is hardly 
to be expected that he should have done so. No apprehension of rivalry 
was, however, the cause of his reticence, for Anatole honestly avowed 
that Bianca’s words had quite dissipated the illusion under which he 
laboured before he spoke to her. 

“Then I presume,” said Hubert, “that you will be more amenable to 
your uncle’s wishes; and, to tell you the truth, it struck me from his 
manner when he left us that you might make your peace with him more 
easily than you expected.” 

“J also,” replied Anatole, “have my thoughts on that subject. But 
we shall see. In the mean time, it will enchamt me to be of any use in 
the business you are going to have with my cunning old uncle. It is a 
singular thing that you should wish to buy this chateau.” 
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* Not so eye mie ay I have been there and like it very 


much. I thank sincerely for your kindness, but there is a person 
living in the mighboutnel of Geusiiy who knows the full value of the 
estate, and will take care of my interests in the transaction.” 

“ Adieu, then,” said Anatole. “I do not. permit myself to have the 
honour of again appearing before Mademoiselle de Gournay, but I beg 
of you to present to her my most respectful hommages ; and I trust, 
Monsieur, that I shall see you when you return to Paris.” 

“ Do not doubt it,” replied Hubert. “I suppose you are always to be 
heard of here. But,” he added, laughing, “I have not forgotten your 
promise to visit me in England.” 

With a serio-comic expression of countenance Anatole made answer 
that he hoped, after all, he should be able to keep his word, and the 

oung men then separated, Hubert to tell Bianca of the arrangements he 
had made for her departure, and Anatole to consider what he should say 
to his uncle’s proposal. 

He thought of consulting Jaeques Mignerot on the subject, but the 
concierge was not in the way when he looked for him, and although his 
wife was so distinguished an ornament of her sex, Anatole felt no disposi- 
tion to bestow his entire confidence on her. Passing the porter’s lodge, 
therefore, he strolled to the entranee of the porte cochére, to wait till 
Jacques should make his appearance, and while he was looking about him 
he became aware of a pair of very fine large black eyes which gleamed from 
the shop-window opposite, and were evidently fixed upon him. Underno 
eircumstances of Anatole’s life had he ever backward in returning 
the glances of fine eyes, whether black or blue, and he was in the frame 

of mind just now when one colour was as acceptable to him as another. 
_ Accordingly, he threw that kind of expression into his own eyes, which 
said, as plainly as if his tongue had spoken, “I have a desolate bosom— 
come and console me!” The large black eyes seemed to understand this 
mute appeal, for, like the stars, as we gaze upon them, they twinkled, and 
then shone out again in all their original brightness. 

“ C’est piquant, ga,” said Anatole—* I wonder who those eyes belong 
to! Let us try them again!” 

This time he did not trust to the persuasive eloquence of his visual 
organs alone, but bent his head with a most captivating smile. 

The head in which the large black eyes were set, turned half aside 
at this demonstration, revealing a nose in profile which, though too 
retroussé for positive beauty, was not altogether displeasing, and as the 
light fell upon the face, it caught a cheek which was at least as red as & 
rose—redder, perhaps, than some that we admire. 

From piquant the attraction had now become agagant, especially as 
the large black eyes remained averted, though—for some curious optical 
reason—evidently not unconscious of the effect produced by them, the 
inference leading to this conclusion being drawn from a certain tremulous 
motion in the lid that was visible. Anatole continued in the same position, 
intent upon discovering as much as possible, and, as if his wish had been 
divined, a small hand was extended to remove some article in the window; 
but it was probably too far off to be conveniently reached, for.the whole 
figure, as far as the waist, was advanced, and displayed an amplitude of 
bust, which, in an artistical point of view, suggested the idea of a very 
satisfactory model. 
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“If that young person,” said Anatole, ‘is Mademoiselle Cassonade, 
Mignerot has not done her justice. When one has such eyes and such a 
figure, what signifies the rest? It is not every brunette can show as 
much. Decidedly she is to my taste. Ah, Jacques, is it you at last? I 
was waiting to speak to you. Come here, close. Is that,” he whispered, 
with a backward motion of his head, “is that the épiciére’s daughter ?” 

Jacques gave a glance in the direction indicated, and replied in the 
affirmative. 

* Very well, then,” said Anatole, “I know now what to say to my 
uncle.” 

Thereupon he took off his hat and made a low bow to the shop-window 
of Madame Cassonade, and as the young lady who was planted there 
happened to have turned again towards the street, he was gratified by 
perceiving that his salute was acknowledged. 

“What do you think of her, Monsieur Anatole?” asked Jacques 
Mignerot. 

But he asked the question in vain. Anatole was gone. The skirts of 
his coat were all he saw as the young man rushed into the hotel. Never 
in all his born days had Anatole mounted his uncle’s staircase half so 
rapidly as he now ascended it, nor, accustomed as he was to his abrupt 
entrances, had Monsieur Simonet ever been so much surprised at his 
nephew’s greeting, for he instantly threw himself into his arms. 

‘* What is the meaning of this » exclaimed the old man, as soon as he 
could release himself from Anatole’s embrace. 

‘It means, my dear uncle, that I am penetrated with grief at the re- 
membrance of my conduct when last I was here. I have come to atone 
for my fault.” 

what way?” asked Monsieur Simonet. 

“ By listening always to your advice, by obeying you in everything, by 
marrying any one you please.” 

‘ Aha !” cried Monsieur Simonet. ‘So you have come to your senses 
at last! How came this about? Marry whom-I please! It is not an 
hour since I saw you kneeling before that young lady down stairs—the 
young lady with the large fortune !” 

“ But I was not making love to her, my dear uncle, I assure you I 
was not.” 

‘* When one goes down upon one’s knees——” 

** Ah, yes,”’ interrupted Anatole, “it looks like it, no doubt, but if you 
had heard what took place beforehand you would have been of a different 
opinion, No, uncle, my heart is free, and at your disposal.” ? 

The old man knit his brows and puckered up his mouth, as if he did 
not know what to make of his nephew’s submissive behaviour. To test 
his sincerity at once, he said: 

“Well, then, you shall go with me to Madame Cassonade, and be pre- 
—_ to her daughter. That is a marriage I am resolved on. Do you 

ear ?” 

“Yes, my dear uncle. I have no desire but to please you. I am 
—. at your orders. What kind of person is Medenioiselle Cas- 
sonade 


The hypocrite! As if those large black eyes were not at that moment 
dancing before him ! 7 
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“ What kind of person ?” repeated Monsieur Simonet. “The kind I 
fer. She will have plenty of money. Madame Cassonade can give 

| a handsome portion, and she will succeed to I know not how much 

when her mother dies.”’ 

Ps “3 you, uncle, will do in this instance what you promised in the 
er ” 

“ Hein! Ido not remember. What was that?” 

“You said that I should marry on equal terms—as far as money was 
concerned.” 

Monsieur Simonet winced. He was caught in his own trap. To be sure, 
he never meant to have given anything, but then the words were uttered. 
He bethought himself, moreover, of the fact that Madame Cassonade, a 
keen, money-making person like himself, would insist upon a convention 
spéciale in the contrat de mariage, by which her daughter should be 
assured of an equivalent to the fortune she brought. There was no 
getting out of that, so he grumbled out something which, if not a cheer- 

1 assent, was, at all events, not a refusal. 

Jacques Mignerot had experienced more than one surprise that day, 
but the greatest was when he beheld Anatole and his uncle arm-in-arm, 
descending the great staircase. He rubbed his eyes in astonishment, 
doubting what he saw, but when he observed that they crossed the street 
and entered Madame Cassonade’s shop together, a suspicion of the truth 
began to dawn upon him. 

* Célestine,” he said to his wife, when that lady entered the loge, “I 
have a secret to communicate.” 

* A secret! You!” exclaimed Madame Mignerot, scornfully. “How 
came you possessed of a secret, I should like to know? Stupid! why 
do you keep me in suspense? Speak, then!” 

“ As soon as you will let me. Listen! Monsieur Simonet and Mon- 
sieur Anatole—while I am speaking, Célestine—are there!” 

He pointed over the way. 

* And what then ? butor !” 

“Then,” replied Jacques, taking a pinch of snuff—“ something is in 
the wind!” 

“ Mignerot! if you excite in me a ecrispation de nerfs, you know the 


consequence !” 

ial the fair creature scowled angrily on her helpmate, while her 

fingers suddenly contracted. 

he hint was sufficient. Jacques delayed no longer, but told her what 
he had seen and what he suspected. Madame Mignerot was half disposed 
to bestow a cuff on her husband for his audacity in arriving at a conclu- 
sion of so much interest without her permission, but as the secret was 
now hers she forbore from doing so in a feminine anxiety to make the 
most of it. 

“ Don’t stir from this place,” she said, “till I come back.” 

It was some time before that event happened, for there was not a 
house in the guartier where Madame Mignerot had an acquaintance 
which she did not enter to communicate the wonderful news that Made- 
moiselle Cassonade was going to be married immediately to Monsieur 
Anatole Duval. 


And, unlike the generality of Madame Mignerot’s news, it was true. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
A MAN OF BUSINESS. 


No further impediment preventing them, Mademoiselle de Gournay 
and Justine left Paris the same evening under the escort of Hubert, who, 
before he set out, wrote a letter to the landlord of the Cog d’Or at 
Amiens, informing him of several particulars which, with the object he 
had in view, it was necessary Jean Lalouette should know: 

Railway travelling is so rapid that little opportunity now offers for ren- 
dering the thousand petits soins which, when a lady was in the case, 
made a journey formerly so pleasant: nevertheless, during theirs, Hubert © 
found the means of being more than serviceable to Bianca. 

That he loved her need scarcely be said: her beauty, her wrongs, her 
noble nature, all the circumstances of her situation, all he had heard 
before he saw her, and all that happened since, combined to invest her 
with attributes which it was impossible for him to refrain from loving. 

How did she feel Hubert ? 

is manifest honesty of purpose, his generous indignation, his tender 
mpathy, his zealous aadian to her i and her father’s cause, were 
claims upon her gratitude which she could not refuse to acknowledge ; 
and those claims once admitted, the transition to another sentiment was 
not, perhaps, remote, even if that mysterious affinity—the cause of which 
none can explain—had been wanting. 

But whatever their mutual feeling, it had only a mute, and on Bianca’s 
part an unconscious, existence. Her immediate thoughts were all centred 
on her father, and Hubert’s sense of honour was too high, his desire to 
release Monsieur de Gournay and restore him to his former position too 
earnest and sincere, to permit him to speak of or allude to anything but 
the means of achieving that object. 

Could Bianca’s wish have been fulfilled, she would have hurried 
instantly on her arrival in London to the prison where her father was 
confined, but Hubert set before her so many good reasons for not doing 
so, and promised so faithfully that not an hour should be lost in taking 
the necessary steps for procuring Monsieur de Gournay’s liberation, that 
co ne consented to wait at the hotel to which she was con- 

uct 

Hubert’s first impulse was to drive at once to his banker, procure as 
much money as he required for his purpose, pay off the debt for which 
Monsieur de Gournay was incarcerated, and so end the affair by a coup 
de baguette; but, on second thoughts, it struck him there might be 
forms of law with which he was unacquainted that would make it more 
desirable he should not proceed in the matter without availing himself of 
the best legal advice that was attainable. 

The confidence which Sir Richard Gurney had bestowed for a long 
series of years on a certain Mr. Scoble, who was the family solicitor, 
satisfied Hubert that it was to him he ought to apply, and to that gentle- 


man’s house he went direct. It was still early in morning, and Mr. 
Scoble had not yet left home for his office; indeed, he had not quite 
when Hubert was announced. 

“ Well, upon my word—upon my word,” said Mr. Scoble, laying down 
the Times and shaking hands with his visitor, “who could have ex- 
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—yes, ex —that I should have seen—yes, seen— 
meant—never meant to come back to land again—yes, England 

Tautology was the chief peculiarity of Mr. Seoble’s conversational 
style. His profession had accustomed him to be profuse of words, but he 
made up by rapidity of speech for the waste of repetition. 

“ However surprising my return,” said Hubert, smiling, “ it is, as you 
see, a fact. Iam here in my own r person.” 

“Glad of it, Mr. Hubert —Hubert, glad of it; wanted, I know—yes, 
wanted. Breakfasted? Hardly, at this hour—this hour. Young men 
of fashion, much too soon—much too soon! John!’’—to the servant 
who entered—* cup and saucer—ecup and saucer—plates, things—plates, 
things—Mr. Hubert Gurney—yes, {Hubert Gurney. Ham, eggs, toast, 
John—eggs, toast—yes, eggs, toast.” 

It was with difficulty Hubert could persuade Mr. Scoble that he had 
actually accomplished the difficult feat of breakfasting before ten o’elock, 
and that the cause of his visit was a pressing matter of business. 

“ Ah, business, hey—business! As I say—as I say, business must be 
attended to. Sir Richard quite well, I hope: nothing wrong there— 
nothing wrong there ?” 

“To the best of my knowledge, no. But I have not yet seen m 
father. I only arrived from Paris an hour ago. What I have to od 
of relates to one who is a perfect stranger to my family.” 

* Stranger, hey—stranger? At present you mean, Mr. Hubert—at 
present. Better known by-and-by—by-and-by—ha! ha! ha!” 

Hubert could not help colouring as the lively lawyer, keeping his eye 
fixed on the young man’s face, went rattling on : 

‘Nothing rash, I hope—nothing rash. Your own master, Mr. Hubert; 
independent—independent, fortune of your own; yes, yes, aware of that 
—aware of that. Still, Sir Richard, you know—Sir Richard—father’s 
consent, as I say—father’s consent always necessary.” 

“You are mistaken, Mr. Scoble; the business [—that is, the gentle- 
man whose affairs I wish to speak of——” 

“Oh, gentleman—gentleman, that’s it, hey—that’s it? Well, well, 
couldn’t help thinking—couldn’t help thinking ; quite time I should, you 
know, Sir Richard long wished it; free to choose anywhere—free to 
choose ; quite time, yes—yes, quite time.” 

* To come to the point, Mr. Scoble, a French gentleman, whom I do 
not personally know, but in whose fortunes I am much interested, has 
suffered a grievous wrong, here, in London. He has been thrown into 
prison on the most foul and villanous pretext that can possibly be imagined, 
and I have come to you for assistance in obtaining his speedy release.” 

“ Beg your pardon, Mr. Hubert—beg your pardon! Command me— . 
command me!’’ 

As —e as he could, Hubert then told his without interruption. 
To do this he was obliged to refer to Monsieur de Gournay’s letter, which 
Bianca had placed in his hands, translating it as he went on, Mr. Scoble’s 
knowledge of French being, as it were, nil, and though the lawyer eyed 
him curiously while he read, as if he were putting together the pieces of 
an intricate puzzle, he made no comment on the indirect motive—if 
indirect it were—by which Hubert had been influenced. . 
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“ Serious this—serious this, shameful, scoundreliy !” he exclaimed, when 
Hubert ended. “ Quite right to come to me—quite right. Forms, as you 
say—forms to be gone through. Money not enough in these cases ; search 
for detainers ; other claims, perhaps ; not that there are—not that there 
are; might be, you know—might be; governor of prison always supposes 
so; responsible for debt if he makes a mistake—makes a mistake. Ina 
hurry, I see; no wonder—no wonder, shameful, scoundrelly—yes, yes, 
very bad case—very bad case. Go over it again as we drive along; 
brougham at the door--soon get to office; one of my clerks—clerks— 
take up the matter—yes, yes—matter directly.” 

The story was repeated, and Mr. Scoble, who at first had paid atten- 
tion to the facts only, now listened to the names. 

“* Markey de Savon—Markey de Savon—yes, yes, know who he is; 
rich man, very, very ; large estate close to Loxwood—close to Loxwood; 
heard of him before, many years ago, bad man always—bad man! Over 
here, indict him for conspiracy—yes, conspiracy, yes; afraid we can’t get 
at him in Parry. That fellow Loovel, though, trounce him if we catch 
him. Names nearly alike, Mr. Hubert; odd that—odd that! Great 
name, Gurney! Baron of Exchequer! Sir Richard, too, richest com- 
moner in Sussex! French once! Yes, I believe so—believe so. Sir 
Richard often talks of it. Proud of his family, Mr. Hubert—proud of his 
family. So, so, here we are—here we are! Walk in—walk in; soon 
settle this matter—soon settle this matter.” 

When he reached his private door, before opening a single letter of the 
pile that heaped his desk, Mr. Scoble sent for his head clerk. 

Vowles,” he said—‘ Vowles, there is a French gentleman—French 
oa of Goorney—Goorney—Whitecross-street, debt four 

undred, detaining creditor Loovel; find out attorney, search office— 
search office; debt and costs paid by us ; French gentleman out, quick as 
possible—quick as possible !” 

These instructions were sufficient, and the clerk withdrew, to return in 
an hour with the requisite information. 

Mr. Vowles threw away as few words as his principal expended. 

“Fluke and Hitch, Chancery-lane; no detainers; costs, seven four 
two; receipt in full; discharge.” 

“Fluke and Hitch? Sharp fellows! sharp fellows! Stared, I dare 
say—yes, stared, no doubt—stared a good deal ?” 

Mr. Vowles nodded. 

“Knew they would—knew they would. French seldom pay— 
seldom pay. Now, Mr. Hubert—now, Mr. Hubert, what’s to be done 
with the Baron—done with the Baron ?” 


“T should like to accompany the messenger who takes the order to the 
rison.” 

“ By all means, if you wish it—by all means. Brougham here? Gone 
back! Foolish—foolish. Call cab; nothing else, Mr. Hubert—nothing 
else. Dine at six, Mr. Hubert—dine at six. Manage to come?” 

This was the only sly allusion to a possible state of affairs which Mr. 
Scoble had allowed himself to make since he had heard Hubert’s explana- 
tion. As on a former occasion, it brought the eloquent blood into the 
young man’s cheek ; but amidst his confusion, which did not escape Mr. 

ble’s quick eye, he accepted the proffered hospitality, and left the 
lawyer’s office, buoyant with hopeful expectation. 
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A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS.* 


By W. Harrison Arnsworts, Esq. 


Part the Ninth. 
BRIGHTELMSTONE IN 1651. 
I, 


HOW THE KING WAS SHUT UP IN THE HIDING-PLACE. 


Ir is scarcely necessary to say that the menacing intruders who 
surprised Charles at his toilette were Stelfax and Micklegift. The 
Tronside leader’s first act was to possess himself of the pistols and 
rapier, which the king had incautiously laid upon the table, and 
deliver them to his companion. 

“Ha! betrayed!” exclaimed Charles, springing towards the 
table in search of his arms, and perceiving to his dismay that they 
were gone. 

Even in this extremity he did not lose his self-possession, but 
eyed his foes resolutely and even haughtily. 

“What makes you here?” he sternly demanded. 

“Tam here to arrest thee, Charles Stuart, in the name of the 
Parliament of England, and by order of fis Excellency the Lord 
General Cromwell. Surrender thyself my prisoner—rescue or no 
rescue—or I will shoot thee through the head.” 

“ Beware ere thou liftest thine hand against the Lord’s anointed !” 
exclaimed Charles, with a look and gesture so full of majesty that 
it inspired awe in both his hearers, and the Ironside captain in- 
voluntarily lowered the pistol which he had levelled at the king. 

Charles instantly perceived the slight advantage he had gained, 
and sought to profit by it. If he could only gain time, he thought, 
assistance might arrive. He glanced around to see if there was a 
hand-bell within reach, a whistle, or any other means of giving 
the alarm. But nothing presented itself. 

“For the second time, I ask thee, Charles Stuart,” said Stelfax, 
“dost thou yield thyself a prisoner, or wilt thou compel me to lay 
violent hands upon thy person?” 

“ Off, villains!” exclaimed the king, retreating a few paces. 
“Touch me at your peril. I will resist to the death.” 

“ Be ruled by my counsel, O insensate young man!” exclaimed 
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Micklegift. “ Resistance is useless, and will bring instant destruc- 
tion upon thee. Yield thee to what cannot be averted, and submit 
patiently to the decrees of Heaven.” 

“ Heaven hath never decreed that I shall perish by such base 
hands as those of thy comrade!” cried the king. 

“ Better for thee thou shouldst die by my hands than by those 
of the headsman, like thy tyrannous father,” retorted Stelfax. 
“For the last time, I ask thee, dost thou yield thyself a prisoner?” 

Charles seemed to have taken a sudden resolution. 

“ Since it cannot be helped, I yield,” he said; “but I couple my 
surrender with no promise. Keep guard over me as best ye may, 
I will escape if I can.” 

Stelfax made no reply, but signed to the monarch to come forth 
into the outer room. Charles obeyed, and marched towards his 
captors with great dignity and unshaken firmness, secretly wonder- 
ing what they meant to do with him. He was not long kept in 

nse. 

ey were now in the centre of the chamber, and Stelfax 
directed his companion to open the door of the hiding-place. 
“Thou know’st the secret spring,” he said—“ touch it, I prithee. 
I will not quit the prisoner, even for a moment.” 

Micklegift did as he was enjoined, pressed his hand upon the 
little knob that moved the pillar, and the aperture was disclosed. 

“Enter that hiding-place, Charles Stuart,” said Stelfax, sternly, 
to the king. “It was contrived for thy fugitive followers, and 


may therefore serve thy turn. "Tis in vain to dispute my authority. 


I am thy master now, 
his rapier’s point at the 
I command thee!” 

Charles had no alternative but compliance. A struggle, under 
such disadvantageous circumstances, must have cost him his life. 

Plague take em!” he muttered, as he went into the hiding- 
place. “ What the deuce can they all be about down stairs, to 
allow me to be trapped in this manner? Will no one come to the 
rescue?” 

telfax quickly followed, but, ere he uite 

aperture, he called out to Micklegift: 

“Hie thee back as quickly as thou canst to Morefruit Stone’s 
cottage. Despatch him with all haste to Lewes for my men. 
Then return to this chamber, and if nought has happened in 
the interval, tap thrice against these boards. I shall oo thy 
signal, and will come forth. The Lord hath delivered Abijam 
into my hands at last, and he shall never quit them with life!” 

So saying, he closed the door of the hidin -place. 

Micklegift then passed through a oul door in the inner 
chamber, partially coucealed by arras, through which he and 


yrignt of the sword,” he added, presenting 
cing’s breast, “and will be obeyed. Enter, 
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Stelfax had obtained admittance. This outlet communicated with 
a back staircase, which the Independent minister hastily descended. 
At the foot of the staircase was a postern, which let him out into 


the garden. 
Il. 


THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. 


Nor many minutes after the king’s immurement in the hiding- 
place, Clavering tapped at the chamber door, and receiving no 
answer, though he repeated the application yet more loudly, ventured 
to enter the apartment. Pausing for a moment in the outer chamber, 
and coughing slightly to announce his presence, he went on, and was 
both surprised and iheuet not to perceive the king. Remarking, 
however, that his Majesty had changed his attire, and that the 
small door communicating with the back staircase was left partl 
open, he concluded Charles must have discovered that means of 
exit, and had probably found his way to the garden. Notwith- 
standing this conviction, however, he could not shake off a strong 
—— of uneasiness, and resolving to satisfy himself without delay, 
quickly descended the winding staircase and reached the postern 
at its foot, which he found unlocked. The latter circumstance con- 
vinced him that he was right in his conjecture, and he now felt 
certain of finding his Majesty in the garden. But though he 
visited every walk, alley, and labyrinth, he was cumennll and 
all his alarm returned, and with additional force. One hope alone 
sustained him. The king—though this appeared highly improbable 
—might have strayed into the orchard, or the holt beyond it. To 
the orchard he flew at once, and had scarcely opened the gate lead- 
ing to it when he encountered old Ticehurst, the gardener, and 
Nut Springett. In answer to his inquiries, ‘Ticehurst stated that 
about five minutes ago he had seen a tall, dark man, answering to 
the description of the person Captain Clavering was inquiring 
about, issue from the postern, and pass out at the gate in the 
north wall near Morefruit Stone’s cottage. Still more perplexed, 
but thinking this must be the king, though he was wholly 
unable to account for such imprudence on his Majesty’s part, 
Clavering hurried off in the direction taken by the person 
whom the gardeners had seen, and passed through the gate re- 

to by them. Not fifty yards off, and shaded by a fine 
elm-tree, stood Morefruit Stone’s cottage. Great was his sur- 
prise, on entering it, to find Increase Micklegift in the hands 
of John Habergeon and Ninian Saxby. The only person in the 
cottage, besides the Independent minister and his captors, was 
Morefrvit Stone’s daughter, Temperance, a comely damsel, to 
whom Ninian had once paid considerable attention. Instantly 
divining that treachery had = practised by Micklegift, Cla- 
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vering drew his sword, and placing its point at the other’s throat, 
demanded, in a terrible voice, 

“¢ What hast thou done with him? Where is he?” 

“ Harm me, and thou shalt never learn,” replied the Independent 
minister, composedly. 

“Let us take him to the house at once, captain, and examine 
him there,” said John Habergeon. “ He has important revelations 
to make. I warrant we will find means of making him speak.” 

“Try!” rejoined Micklegift, with a look of cold contempt. 

“ Ay, we will try, and to some purpose, presently, I warrant 
thee,” rejoined John. We will question thee with the thumb- 
screw and the scourge, after Captain Stelfax’s fashion.” 

“ How came you to find the villain here?” inquired Clavering. 

“We received our information from pretty Temperance Stone,” 
said Ninian, with a grateful look at the damsel in question; “and I 
shall not soon forget the service she has done us.” 

“ Woe to her! for she hath betrayed her father and her father’s 
friend,” said Micklegift, sternly. ‘“ Her love for this vain youth 
shall never prosper.” 

“ That is more than you can answer for, rascal,” replied Ninian. 

“ Where is her father?” demanded Clavering. 

“He hath escaped from the hands of these Philistines,” said 
Micklegift, with a look of triumph, “and will yet bring the enemy 
upon you.” 

“Be not alarmed, sir,” replied John Habergeon. “He hath 
started for Lewes, but he cannot have gone far. Eustace Saxby 
is _ his track. Besides, there are others on the look-out, whose 
vigilance he will find it difficult to elude.” 

“¥ have not told all I know,” said Temperance; “ but since I 
am provoked, I will withhold nothing.” And she then proceeded 
to relate to Clavering that Micklegift and Stelfax were concealed 
in her father’s cottage as he had passed on his way with the other 
gentlemen to the house. That one of the party had been recog- 
nised by the two men, who declared it was the Tome Man. That 
Stelfax then declared that at all hazards he would obtain admission 
to the house and accomplish his arrest, and Micklegift agreéd to 
accompany him, telling him he knew a way by which they could 
obtain seeret admission to the colonel’s sleeping-chamber. 

“ The colonel’s sleeping-chamber, damsel—art sure he mentioned 
that room?” demanded John Habergeon. “If so, they must have 

ined — by the postern opening from the back stairs into 

e garden.” 

r ay did so,” replied Clavering. “But how came the door 
open?” 

A scornful smile lighted up Micklegift’s sallow features. 

“He hath a master-key, no doubt,” replied Temperance, “ for 
he unlocked the garden-gate, and they went in together. Feeling 
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sure some great mischief was afoot, I made an excuse to quit the 
cottage, and hastened in search of Ninian, whom I found with his 
father and John Habergeon, and told him what had happened, and 
they all three came back with me.” 

“We saw Micklegift from a distance enter the cottage,” said 
Ninian, “and pounced upon him before he was aware. And here 
we have him safe enough, as you see, to answer for his offences.” 

“ But where is Stelfax?” exclaimed Clavering. “ Where is——” 

“The Young Man, Charles Stuart, thou wouldst say,” supplied 
Micklegift. “ Neither of them wilt thou find till it be too late.” 

“Villain, I will force thee to disclose where the king is!” 
cried Clavering, with a look of distraction—“I will tear the 
secret from thy breast.” 

“ Hold, your honour!” exclaimed John. “TI think I have dis- 
covered it. Where was the king last seen?” 

“T left him alone to attire himself in my father’s sleeping- 
chamber,” replied Clavering. 

“Then, depend upon it he is shut up in the hiding-place, and 
Stelfax is there with him,” cried John. 

“ A shrewd guess!” exclaimed Clavering. “I can see from this 
rascal’s looks that thou art in the right. Bring him along! We 
must not lose a moment in setting our royal master free.” 

“ Hold yet a moment, and listen to me,” said Micklegift. “T 
will not deny that you have hit upon the truth, for it is vain to 
attempt further concealment. But ye cannot liberate Charles 
Stuart without my aid. Stelfax will slay his prisoner rather than 
yield him to you. Such I know to be his purpose, and ye are ac- 
quainted with his determined character. Promise to do me no 
injury, and I will avert this direful catastrophe, which will other- 
wise inevitably ensue.” 

Clavering reflected for a moment, and then replied, “I give thee 
the promise thou requirest. Bring him along.” 

“Nay, there will be no need to use force,” said Micklegift. “TI 
will go peaceably enough.” 

— Fou must come with us too, fair mistress,” said Ninian to Tem- 
ce. “We cannot leave you behind.” 

“T have no desire to be left,” replied the blushing maiden, dis- 
playing t readiness to accompany him. 

e whole party then quitted the cot Micklegift marched 
between John and Ninian, who, notwithstanding their captive’s 
romise to go quietly, thought it right to keep firm hold of him. 
this manner they crossed the en and proceeded to the little 
postern. 
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Ill. 


IN WHICH THE TABLES ARE TURNED UPON STELFAX. 


A PRISONER in a narrow cell, with an inexorable gaoler close 
beside him, and ready to slay him if he attempted escape, Charles 
did not lose his confidence. Deliverance he felt sure would come. 
His absence must be ere long discovered by the inmates of the 

house, and then search would be made for him, and it was scarcel 
= that this hiding-place, of which he himself had heard 
lavering speak, would remain unvisited. Still, great risk might 
be acide at the moment when his liberation should be at- 
tempted, and he tried to consider what ought to be done at that 
hazardous conjuncture. Leaning against the wall of the cell, he 
assumed a perfectly indifferent air, and began to hum snatches 
of French ditties, as he had previously done while making his 
toilette. This show of gaiety and unconcern was so annoying 
gg that he at last sternly rebuked him for his unseemly 
ty. 

a Would you prefer that I should join you in a hymn, cap- 
tain?” said Charles. ‘ Lead on, and I will accompany you.” 

“Trouble me not, thou vain young man, but keep silence,” re- 
joined Stelfax, sternly. 

The careless monarch was not, however, to be checked, but 
went on humming his songs in spite of his moody gaoler. In this 
manner nearly half an hour passed away. Charles then began to find 
the confinement irksome, and asked, with some impatience, how 
long he was to be kept there? Stelfax made no reply, but the 
next moment the attention of both was caught by a slight sound 
—a tap against the piece of wood screening the entrance to the 
recess. Charles started, but controlled himself by a great effort. 
Was relief come? Or was it the aid expected by Stelfax? 

The Ironside captain likewise listened attentively, and not with- 
out anxiety. The tap was repeated; and again, after a pause, for 
af third time. There could be no doubt now. It was Mickle- 

t. 

= enjoining the king to follow him, Stelfax moved for- 
ward. 

At this moment the secret spring was touched, the door of the 
recess flew open, and the voice of the Independent minister was 


heard to call out, “It is I, Increase Micklegift. Come forth with- 
out fear.” 


Addressing another stern injunction to the a to follow him 


Stelfax drew a pistol from his belt, and grasping his bared sword 


in his left hand, to be ready for instant service if required, stepped 
out into the room. 
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Micklegift was standing in the middle of the chamber, almost 
opposite the fireplace, and, on seeing Stelfax, signed to him to 
re ~ to the inner room, moving quickly in that direction 

mself, 

“Stay!” vociferated Stelfax, angrily. “ Whither goest thou? 
I may need thy aid with the prisoner.” ‘ 

Glancing backwards as he spoke, to ascertain whether Charles 
was following, he caught sight of two men lurking within the 

le of the chimney-piece, ready to spring upon him. 

“ Ah! treacherous a thou hast p oo me false!” he vocife- 
rated. “But thou shalt not escape punishment!” With which 
words he fired his pistol at the Sabepenioen minister, and with 
fatal effect. Micklegift uttered a cry, staggered, and fell back- 
wards. “Neither shalt thou escape!” he continued, turning to 
attack the king, who at this moment sppeared at the entrance of 
the recess; but ere he could execute his purpose, or indeed turn 
completely round, John Habergeon had thrown himself upon him, 
and, aided by Ninian, succeeded in disarming him. 

Charles himself was close at hand, but did not interfere in the 
struggle, seeing his assistance was wholly unneeded. Clavering had 
also sprung, sword in hand, from behind a piece of furniture; but 
ere he could reach the scene of action the seizure of the redoubted 
Ironside leader was accomplished, and all that was left for the 
young man to do was to congratulate his Majesty on his deliver- 
ance. 

But there were others, as it presently appeared, who were equally 
anxious to express their feelings of satisfaction. ‘The arras curtain 
was drawn aside, and from the inner room issued a number of 
persons, who had been anxiously awaiting the result of Mickle- 
gift’s device, which, though successful as far as the king’s safety 
was concerned, had proved disastrous to himself. No one, how- 
ever, troubled himself about the luckless Independent minister 
for the moment. He was left to lie where he had fallen. All 
the attention was directed towards the king. The party now 
flocking towards him, which consisted of Colonel Maunsel, Lord 
Wilmot, Colonel Philips, with Mr. Beard and his daughter, toge- 
ther with old Martin Geere, were enthusiastic in their demonstra- 
tions of joy. Concealment was no longer possible, neither was it 
attempted. Charles was now recognised by all as their sovereign. 
Bending the knee before the monarch, Colonel Maunsel took the 


hand which his Majesty graciously extended towards him, and 
gave utterance to his unbounded feelings of delight, while the rest, 
rer eae carried —a by enthusiasm, made the roof echo with 


their loyal shouts of “God save King Charles!” 

Much touched by this exhibition of their loyalty, Charles, as 
soon as he could obtain silence, thanked them for their zeal, in 
accents betraying the depth of his emotion, and attesting his 


sincerity. 
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But another matter now claimed the king’s attention. One of 
his enemies was gone to his account, but the more dangerous of the 
two was left, to expiate his offences with his life. Charles pre- 
pared to pass judgment upon him. 

Disarmed, with his elbows tightly pinioned to his side by a sword- 
belt, having a guard on either han — to stab him or shoot 
him if he attempted resistance—which, indeed, in his present state, 
was well-nigh impossible—the Ironside captain, who refused to 
_ at John Habergeon’s bidding, was forcibly dragged before 
the king. 

Meanwhile, Charles having seated himself in a richly-carved oak 
chair, high-backed, and provided with a cushion of Utrecht velvet, 
placed his foot on a stool covered with the same material, which 
was set before him with the most profound respect by old Martin 
Geere. At the same time the company stationed themselves on 
either side of the chair occupied by his Majesty, thus giving the 

- some slight resemblance to a gathering round the throne. 

nt 


e right of the king, and close to the royal chair, stood Colonel 
Maunsel, leaning on his drawn sword. On the same side were 
Lord Wilmot and Colonel Philips. On the left stood Clavering, 
with his rapier bared, and held with its point to the ground. Near 
to Clavering were Dulcia and Mr. Beard. At some little distance, 
near the inner room, was a group, consisting of Giles Moppett, 
Elias Crundy, and others of the household, together with Patty 


Whinchat and Temperance Stone. When Stelfax was brought 
before the king, John Habergeon would fain have compelled him 
to make an obeisance, but the stubborn Republican refused, and, 
drawing himself up, said, “I will not bow the head to the son of 
the tyrant.” 

“Let him be,” said Charles. “It is too late to teach him 
manners. What hast thou to say, fellow,” he continued, addressing 
the ere “ —_ I should not order thee to instant execution?” 

“Nothing,” replied Stelfax, resolutely. “Iam prepared to die. 
A soldier of the Lord would scorn to ask life from the son of 
Rehoboam.” 

“Thy life is justly forfeited,” said the king. “Thou hast com- 
passed my destruction, and hast lifted thy sacrilegious hand against 
— Lord’s anointed; but it was not - Seenaors will that I should 

us perish.” 

“It may be thou art reserved to be a scourge to the land like thy 
father,” said Stelfax; “but if there are any left of my mind, thy 
reign will be short, and thy end bloody.” 

“T pray your Majesty give no further hearing to the rebellious 
villain,” said John Habergeon. “ Let us take him forth, and deal 
with him as his crimes deserve. We will first strike off the hand 
which he hath impiously raised against your sacred person.” . 

Ere Charles could give his consent to the solicitation, Dulcia 
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stepped forward, and threw herself at his feet. In this suppli- 
cating posture she lifted up her hands, and said, in accents of the 
most earnest entreaty, “ Beseech your Majesty, cut not off the man’s 
life thus suddenly. Give him time for repentance.” 

“ He is a soldier, lady,” replied the king, gravely, “ and, assuch, 
should be prepared to die. We see no reason why delay should be 
granted him. He would have given none to ourself. Yet he 
shall have time for prayer. See that it be so, good fellow,” he 
added to John Habergeon. 

“T will go with him, and strive to bring him to repentance,” 
said Mr. Beard. ; 

“T do not desire thy presence,” said Stelfax, sternly. “I can 
make up my account with Heaven without thy aid. Yon hypo- 
critical traitor, whom I have despatched before me,” he added, 
looking towards the body of Micklegift, “hath disgusted me with 
all who profess the sacred calling.” 


“ What! hast thou no repentance for the bloody deed thou hast 
done?” demanded the clergyman. 

“ Wherefore should I repent?” rejoined Stelfax. “The man 
was justly slain. He had betrayed me.” 
“ There thou art wrong,” remarked John Habergeon. “ Mickle- 
ft was a captive in our hands, and we compelled him to lure thee 
orth, in order to prevent harm being done by thee to his Majesty.” 


“And well was it for Charles Stuart that ye employed the 
device,” remarked Stelfax. “If that bullet had not been wasted 
on the fool Micklegift, it would have been lodged in your king’s 
brain. Well was it also for Charles Stuart that he came to thi 
house ere I was prepared for him. Had he tarried till to-morrow, 
his escape had been impossible.” 


“My warning, you see, was not in vain,” observed the king 
to Clavering. 

Again Dulcia interceded for Stelfax, imploring his Majesty not 
to doom him to instant death. 

“You seem to have an interest more than ordi in this man, 
young lady,” said Charles. “Whence arises it? Speak frankly, 
if you desire to serve him.” 

“T owe him some gratitude, my liege,” replied Dulcia, “inas- 
much as he respected me when I was in his power. While detained 
as a prisoner with my father at Lewes, Captain Stelfax sought to 
win my love, but by honourable means alone, and finding at 
length that his suit was hopeless, he generously—nay, I must use 
the word, sire—he gua set my father and myself at liberty.” 

“This is true, my gracious liege,” said Mr. Beard. “As my 
daughter hath stated, we were both in his hands for nigh three 
weeks, and were treated by him with much respect—nay, with 
kindness.” 

“Tam bound also to add my testimony to that already given, 
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that the man showed me much personal consideration, and de- 
tained me not when I surrendered myself to him at Lewes,” said 
Colonel Maunsel. 

“ Oddsfish!” exclaimed the good-natured monarch, “the knave 
seems to have some better qualities than might be expected. And 
so you intercede for him, eh, fair mistress?” 

“ Earnestly—most earnestly,” cried Dulcia. 

“ And you too, worthy sir?” continued the king, turning to 
Mr. Beard. 

“¢ As earnestly as my child, sire,” the good clergyman replied. 

“ And what says Colonel Maunsel?” cried Charles, looking at 
the old Cavalier. 

“Nay, my liege, I know not what to say,” rejoined the colonel, 
with a look of perplexity. “Ido not like to beg the man’s life, 
after what hath happened ——” 

“Tut! tut!” exclaimed the king. “Whatever faults may be 
imputed to him, it shall never be said that Charles Stuart was 
wanting in magnanimity. I forgive the fellow his attempt upon 
my life. Nay, it is my pleasure that he be set free.” 

“ Set free!” exclaimed Stelfax, in surprise. 

“ Ay, but not till it can be done with safety,” said the king. 
“ Of that Colonel Maunsel will judge.” 

“ Colonel Maunsel will exercise his own discretion in the matter,” 
said Stelfax; “but henceforth your Majesty—for I must needs style 
you so—will have no enemy in me. My lips shall be sealed to 
all I have seen and heard this day. Iam not a man to make pro- 
fessions, but thus much I will promise Colonel Maunsel in return 
for his generosity, that he shall not, if I can help it, be called to 
account for sheltering his proscribed sovereign. To that I plight 
my word.” 

“And you will keep your word, I am certain, Captain Stelfax,” 
rejoined the king. “ Unbind him,” he added to John Habergeon. 

But as the old trooper hesitated to obey the king’s command, 
and was on the point of remonstrating with his Majesty on the 
apparent imprudence of the step, Dulcia, who had already risen, 
— towards the prisoner, and with her own hands undid his 

nds. 

“ We are now quits, Captain Stelfax,” she said. 

“T owe my life to you, maiden,” replied the other, in a voice of 
deep emotion. ‘ Would it could be devoted to your service !—but 
I know this cannot be. May you be happy!” 

Dulcia did not trust herself to reply, but went hastily back to 
Clavering, who had looked on in speechless astonishment. 

“Take Captain Stelfax below,” said Colonel Maunsel to John 

_Habergeon, “and see that he wants nothing. Circumstances, as 
you will readily apprehend, sir,” he added to the Ironside leader, 
will not permit me to requite your former civility to myself by 
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allowing you to depart as a prisoner on but your comforts 
shall 

“T cannot expect better treatment,” replied Stelfax. “The 
best wish I can offer to your Majesty is that you may soon see the 
other side of the Channel.” 

With an obeisance to the king he then retired, John Ha- 
bergeon and Ninian marching on either side of him. 

“There is some good about that rough Republican,” observed 
the king, when he was gone. 

“Your Majesty seems to think so,” observed Lord Wilmot. 
“ After your magnanimous treatment of him, I do not wonder he was 
converted, and only marvel he did not swear fidelity on the spot.” 

“ Oddsfish! my lord, you overrate my conduct. I had taken 
the sting from the hornet, why crush the creature? Besides, I 
owed the fellow something, for he might have despatched me when 
I was alone with him in yon hiding-place. But the matter is well 
over, and without harm to any one except that miserable Inde- 
pendent minister, who seems to have deserved his fate.” 

“T fear he did, sire,” replied Colonel Maunsel. “ And since all 
has ended so fortunately, I will pray your Majesty to adjourn to 
the banqueting-room, where a trifling collation awaits you. As 
things have turned out, it is lucky that the chief part of the dishes 
composing the repast are cold, otherwise the cook’s labour might 
have been thrown away.” 

“To the banqueting-chamber, then, at once,” exclaimed the 
king, gaily. “’Fore George! colonel, I promise to do justice to 
your feast, whether the meats be hot or cold. My confinement in 
yon lurking-hole has given me a wondrous appetite. Your hand, 
fair mistress.” 

Blushing with pleasure at the honour conferred upon her, Dulcia 
gave her hand to his Majesty, who led her down the grand stair- 
case, and through the entrance-hall into the dining-room, where 
the tables were groaning beneath the weight of a sumptuous repast. 

All the guests had very speedily assembled, and a place was as 
signed to each by Colonel Maunsel—Charles, however, moni 
upon Dulcia sitting near him, though he good-naturedly intima 
to Clavering that he might occupy the chair on the damsel’s other 
side. The repast was abundant and excellent, and the best wines 
in the husiy-ciin, as might naturally be expected, were pro- 
duced on the occasion, old Martin Geere taking care that the 
glasses were kept constantly filled. The party were still seated at 
table, though the appetites of most of the guests were satisfied, 
when Colonel Gunter, and his kinsman, Captain Gunter, were an- 
nounced, and the two gentlemen entered the room. They had 
just arrived from Shoreham, and brought the welcome intelligence 
that Captain. Tattersall had got in his cargo, and was quite ready 
to sail the next morning before daybreak. 
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_ ©The rascal, however, still sticks to his terms,” said Colonel 
Gunter, “and insists upon seeing his passengers before he will 
agree to take them. But it is only a whim, I am certain. There 
will be no real difficulty with him.” 
“ But why did you not bring him here?” cried the king. 
. “For the best of all reasons, my liege,” replied Gunter; “ be- 
cause he would not come. But he has appointed to meet you this 
evening at the George at Brightelmstone; and though I am very 
reluctant to disturb your enjoyment, and withdraw you from further 

ticipation of Colonel Maunsel’s hospitality, yet I think it will be 
0 and wisest to repair to Brightelmstone without delay.” 

“You summon me from a most delightful entertainment,” said 
the king. ‘“ However, sit down for a moment, man, and do you 
also take a chair, Captain Gunter. Let all glasses be charged—my 
own, you see, is full to the brim. I will not depart without 
drinking the health of our host, and I hope it may not be long ere 
I shall visit him again—though in other sort than the present—at 
Ovingdean Grange.” 

The old Cavalier was quite overwhelmed by the gracious words 

of his royal master, and vainly endeavoured to express his dee 
sense of gratitude. Charles, however, took him kindly by the 
hand, and said, 
_ “Not another word, colonel—not another word. I know what 
you would say. Do not forget your promise to me to make these 
two young people happy. Take my word for it, your son could not 
have made a better 5 a I must now bid you adieu! Brief as my 
visit has been, it has comprehended incident enough to serve me fora 
much longer interval, and I might have remained a week in some 
other places and not have had half so much excitement. My ad- 
ventures at Ovingdean Grange are a worthy finish to my six weeks’ 
wanderings.” 

The king then rose, and all the company rose likewise. Finding 
it was his Majesty’s wish to depart immediately, notwithstanding 
his disappointment at losing his royal guest, and his desire to detain 
him, Colonel Maunsel did not offer any opposition, but ordered the 
horses to be brought round without delay. While his injunctions 
were being fulfilled, the king repaired to the colonel’s chamber, 
and resumed the a habiliments which he had temporarily 
laid aside. Equipped as he had been on his arrival, he then de- 
scended to the entrance-hall, where all were assembled to witness 
his departure, the household crowding round him, and reiterating 
their expressions of loyalty and devotion as he came down the 
staircase. Foremost amongst them was Patty Whinchat, who was 
fortunate enough to obtain a valedictory word and smile from his 
Majesty. Temperance Stone was also amongst the throng, and 
from that moment adjured her Republican notions, and became a 
staunch Royalist. Bowing repeatedly to the assemblage, and ad- 
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dressing a few parting civilities to Dulcia and Mr. Beard, Charles 
went forth with his host, who would insist upon holding the stirru 
for him as he mounted, and who invoked Heaven’s blessings on his 
Majesty’s head, as the king bade him a kindly farewell. 

Accompanied by an escort, consisting of Clavering Maunsel and 
Lord Wilmot, Colonel Philips and the two Gunters, and followed 
by John Habergeon and Ninian Saxby, the king rode slowly up 
the valley, and then mounted the eminence on the left. 

On gaining the brow of the hill, he paused for a moment to take 
a last look of the old house amidst its trees, and then rode round 
the sweeping heights of White Hawk Hill in the direction of 
Brightelmstone. 


IV. 


A GLANCE AT BRIGHTELMSTONE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Litt Le did Charles the Second foresee, when halting on the even- 
ing in question with his escort on the smooth and pleasant slopes of 
the hill now laid out as the Queen’s Park, that on the site of the 
obscure fishing-village towards which he d, would arise, some 
two centuries later, one of the fairest and most magnificent cities 
ever built on the margin of the sea, since the time when Pompeii 
the Beautiful was destroyed by the fiery ashes of Vesuvius. Little 
did he think that the bare and solitary cliffs above which he 


stood would be covered with lines of stately terraces, comprising 
mansions es which would rival in size and splendour the 


most princely habitations of the London of his own day. Little 
did he think that in that wide hollow, now known as the Steyne, 
through the midst of which an open brook found its way to the 
sea, where stunted trees distorted by the gales, and mean scattered 
habitations surrounded by patches of ill-kept gardens, and tenanted 
by fishermen and other seafaring folk, could aan be distinguished 
—little did he think that in this dreary hollow one of the most re- 
fined of his successors, and one whose Sybaritic tastes were in many 
respects akin to his own, would construct a palace of Oriental 
splendour. Little did he foresee that, in the ines of time, this 
remote and almost unknown fishing-village on the Sussex coast 
should become, by agencies of which he could not dream, and 
which, if described, he might not have credited, so connected with 
the great metropolis itself, as to form almost its marine suburb. 
Little did he foresee these wondrous and inconceivable changes. And 
if a vision of the Brighton of the Nineteenth Century could have 
been revealed to him, he might have thought he had been suddenly 
transported to some other and more favoured portion of the globe. 
What two centuries more may do for this superb marine city we 
are not bold enough to speculate. But if the changes should be as 
great as those which have occurred since Charles the Second gazed 
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upon the little parent village on the evening of the 14th of October, 
1651, Brighton will have become a marvellous city indeed. 

But since there was no magician in the young king’s escort to 
raise up for him a vision of the future splendid city, nor any 
astrologer to foretel its grandeur, Charles saw only that which was 
exhibited to the ordinary eye of humanity. And the picture, it 
must be owned, was one that did not excite any extraordinary 
interest in his breast; neither might it merit any special description, 
except that there may be some persons not indisposed to learn 
what the Queen of English watering-places was like two centuries 


0. 
"Remeline below the gentle declivity where Charles was sta- 
tioned, and ean on the spot now occupied by Royal Crescent, 
stood three windmills, not very far apart from each other. These 
windmills, with a solitary farm-house and barn, together with a few 
scattered cottages, were the only buildings discernible on the eastern 
cliff. The village of Brightelmstone actually stood on the western 
side of the Steyne, where the older part of the town is still to be 
found. Here, on a gentle declivity of the hill, on the summit of 
which stood the ancient church of Saint Nicholas, then far re- 
moved from every other habitation, and serving as a landmark 
to the mariner, was collected together a considerable number of 
houses, few of them of any size or pretension, and for the most 
part constructed of glazed bricks mingled with flints, in order to 
resist the weather, and having shingle roofs. 

Like most old Sussex towns—as, for example, Chichester and 
Lewes—Brightelmstone was so closely and compactly built that it 
might be described as a great block of houses, intersected by 
alleys or lanes so extremely narrow as scarcely to allow two 
aang meeting in them to pass each other, and known in the 

ialect of the place as “twittens.” But perhaps the most curious 
feature of the old town, all traces of which have long since been 
swept away by the encroachments of the sea, was then to be found 
below the cliff. Here was built a long street of little tenements, 
stretching from the Steyne for more than a quarter of a mile along 
the shore in the direction of Hove. These tenements were ex- 
elusively inhabited by fishermen and boatmen, a bold and hardy, 
though somewhat troublesome, race, who claimed to themselves 
certain privileges and immunities, and were uncommonly tena- 
cious, and, indeed, pugnacious, in the maintenance of their supposed 
rights. The Brightelmstone fishermen formed a distinct class from 
the rest of the townsfolk, and were constantly at loggerheads with 
the latter. On the edge of the cliff, and towering above these 
humble dwellings, which it threatened to crush by its fall (and such 
an accident did eventually occur), stood, at the date of our story, an 
ancient castle, or block-house of stone, constructed by Henry VIII, 
about the year 1539, for the defence of the coast. The town of 
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Brightelmstone, as we have stated, was chiefly concentrated on 
the side of the hill, and did not extend beyond West-street, 
whither we shall presently repair. From this point to the neigh- 
bouring village of Hove there only intervened a few cottages and 
a single farm-house, and these at wide intervals. 

Noting much that we have described—namely, the old church, 
the cluster of houses on the hill-side, and the block-house—Charles 
suffered his gaze to stray towards Shoreham, where he could just 
descry the masts of the vessels within the harbour, and wondered 
whether any that he saw belonged to the Swiftsure. 

Satisfied with his survey, Charles put his horse in motion, and 
the whole party rode on, taking their way down the declivity, 
which is now occupied by a dense mass of habitations, but which 
was then merely the n slope of a down—its smoothness being 
here and there broken by a patch of gorse or a venerable hawthorn. 
Sheep were fed, and the shepherd trod on the thymy turf then 
covering the descent where now runs the crowded thoroughfare of 
Saint James’s-street. At the foot of the hill grew a small straggling 
holt, and the stunted trees composing it looked like well-worn 
brooms, so distorted were they by the strong south-westerly gales 
blowing along the valley. 

On the verge of this thicket a halt was made, and it was then 
arranged that the king should proceed, under the guidance of 
Colonel Gunter only, to the George Inn, in West-street. Lord 
Wilmot was to join them there after a while; but it was not 
deemed prudent that the others should appear at the inn—at all 
events, not until a much later hour. Meanwhile, they undertook 
to act as scouts about the town, under the direction of Clavering 
Maunsel. 

These arrangements made, the king and Colonel Gunter dis- 
mounted, and leaving their steeds with the others, crossed a bri 
over the little brook running through the valley, and immediately 
afterwards entered the town. Their object being to elude observa- 
tion, they walked quickly, Colonel Gunter, as acquainted with the 
place, keeping slightly ahead of the monarch. After proceeding 
to a short distance up North-street, they plunged into a narrow 
alley on the left, and having tracked a series of “ twittens,” without 
pena ee any material check in their progress, except such as 
was offered by a fat fishwoman, who compelled them both to seek 
temporary refuge in an open doorway while she passed by, they 
issued forth in West-street—if street a few scattered houses ought 
to be called—at the lower end of which, within a hundred yards 
of the sea, stood the hostel of which they were in search. 
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We 


THE GEORGE AT BRIGHTELMSTONE. 


Tae George Inn, which still exists, though, since the event we 
are about to relate it has very properly altered its designation, and 
is now known as the Kin ’s Head. was a comfortable Coa, noted 
for good liquor and for the civility of the host, whose name was 
= — augury to the guest, being no other than Bonfellow 

mith. 

The hostel, which stood on the west side of the straggling street, 
was detached from the adjacent habitations, and was further sepa- 
rated from the dwelling on its northerly side by a large yard. It 
was a commodious, well-built structure, with bay-windows, pro- 
jecting porch with carved posts and lintel, gable roof covered with 
shingle, and large chimneys of the true Sussex build, and wore 
altogether a not uninviting aspect. Such, at least, was the impres- 
ss produced upon Charles as he followed his conductor into the 

ouse. 

Master Bonfellow Smith, host of the George, had nothing of the 
Puritan in his appearance or deportment. ite was all smiles and 


civility—indeed, his manner might almost be termed obsequious— 
while it was abundantly manifest from his rotund person, rosy 


gills, and double chin, that he was by no means accustomed 
to mortify the flesh. Originally, he had filled the office of groom 
of the chamber in the royal establishment at Whitehall, and was 
- then a great man—a very great man. But times had changed. 
Rebellion and revolution were.in the ascendant; the royal house- 
hold was broken up and dispersed; and our groom of the chamber 
retired in disgust to his native village of Brightelmstone, and 
eventually became landlord of the comfortable hostel where we find 
him. Master Bonfellow Smith was lucky enough to possess a wife 
who proved of infinite use to him in his business. Like her husband, 
she had filled a subordinate situation in the royal household at 
Whitehall, having been tire-maiden to one of the queen’s gentle- 
women, and, Like him, she could not forget her former importance; 
but being a person of great prudence, she accommodated herself 
to existing circumstances, and did not allow her recollections of 
bygone — to interfere with the discharge of her duties 
as a landlady. Mrs. Smith was some years younger than her 
spouse; and had been accounted very pretty by pages and other 
gallants at Whitehall. She was still a comely woman, though on 
rather a large scale. It was by this worthy couple that Charles 

owing obsequiously to his guests, on hearing that they mean 
to take supper, and expected 8 or three friends to join them at 
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it, the host directed his wife to bring lights—it was now growing 
rapidly dusk—and ushered the gentlemen into a roomy chamber on 
the right, which looked very snug and comfortable, inasmuch as a 
cheerful fire was burning on the hearta. The apartment was 
wainscoted with black oak, and well provided with elbow-chairs of 
the same material. A solid oak table stood in the centre of the 
floor, and a bow-window at the side looked into the inn yard. 

Buxom Mrs. Smith followed close upon the king’s heels with 
the lights, and was about to set them down upon the table, when 
Charles turned and looked her full in the face. Her features 
seemed familiar to him, though he could not call to mind under 
what circumstances he had previously beheld them. But if the 
king’s memory was at fault, ite. Smith’s was not. She instantly 
recognised the young monarch in his disguise, uttered a faint 
scream, and began to gasp and shake so violently that the candles 
threatened to fall from her hold. 

“’OQons! Joan—what the plague ails the woman?” exclaimed 
pa Smith, staring at her in surprise. “ What's the matter 

say? ” 

ey do—o—on’t know—I ca—a—n’t speak,” she stammered, as 
Charles signed to her to keep silence. 

“Don’t know—and can’t speak!” echoed Smith. “’Sbud! 
this is something new. You can use your tongue pretty freely in 
an ordinary way. Set down the candles and leave the room.” 

“ Allow me to help you, my good mistress,” said the king, 
taking the candles from her, and placing them on the table. 

“] beg your honour’s pardon,” exclaimed Smith, in an apolo- 

etic tone. “I can’t think what has come to my wife. I never saw 
= in such a way before. Don’t stand staring there, Joan, I 
*ee,” 

“ Never mind your wife, my good man,” said Charles. “ She'll 
be all right presently. Draw the window-curtain, for we don’t 
care to be overlooked—and then we'll talk about supper. Com- 
pose yourself, if possible, my good Joan,” he added, in a whisper, 
“or you will rouse your husband’s suspicions.” 

“Oh! your Majesty needn’t fear him,” she rejoined, in the same 
tone, “ Tn haven’t a more loyal subject than Smith. He would 
lay down his life for you. Here, hubby! hubby!” she cried aloud, 
“come this way ! Look at this gentleman, and you'll no longer 
wonder at my excitement. Don’t you know him?” she added, 
seizing his hand. 

“Know him! Gadzooks! I should think I did!” exclaimed 
Smith, now almost as much excited as his wife. “I should know 
that face amid a thousand. Oh dear! oh dear! that the like of 
this should ever have come to pass!” ' 

“Down on your knees, hubby—down on your knees!” cried 


me Smith. “ Render your homage to his Majesty—swear fidelity 
to him!” 
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“T swear to be faithful, my gracious liege,” cried Bonfellow 
Smith, as he and his wife prostrated themselves before Charles, 
“Command me as you please !—take all I possess—my house, my 
goods, my chattels, my wife—everything.” 

“Nay, I won’t rob you of your wife, my good fellow,” replied 
Charles, laughing. “1 accept your assurances of fidelity, satisfied 
that I may rely upon them, and — most sincerely that they 
may not be put to the test during my brief stay under your roof. 
Accident, or rather, I ought to say, a kind Providence, has again 
thrown me amongst friends, who will, I am firmly persuaded, watch 
over my security. To show the entire confidence I repose in you 
both, I will unhesitatingly inform you that, early to-morrow morn- 
ing, I am about to embark at Shoreham for France, and I will 
with you till the latest moment. The captain,of the vessel will be 
here presently, and I expect some other friends. You must give us 
a good supper—look well after me—take care there are no un- 
licensed intruders—you understand?—and some day I will requite 

our devotion.” 

“ All shall be done as your Majesty desires,” said Smith. 

“ And I'll see to the supper, your Majesty,” added Mrs. Smith, 


“ Enough, my good friends,” rejoined Charles. “ Rise both of you. 
As to you, Joan,” he continued, drawing her towards him, “ your 
husband will not be jealous, I am sure, if I venture to press those 
tempting 


“Oh! take as many kisses as you please, sire! Your Majesty is 
heartily welcome!” cried Smith. 

“Tt is not the first time I have kissed your dame, my good host,” 
said Charles, laughing. 

“ Not the first time by a score, an please your Majesty!” replied 
the hostess, dropping a grateful curtsey. “] have often told Smith 
how the merry young prince used to chase me along the corridor. 
Ah! those were happy times!” 

“Nouns! wife, the good times will come back, thou mayst rest 
assured,” cried Smith. “ The king will enjoy his own again, and 
then, ’sbodikins! I shall be a lord, and thou wilt be a lady, Joan! 
thou wilt be a lady! Which nobody can deny! which nobody can 
deny!” And he sang and capered about the room in so droll 
a manner, that both Charles and Colonel Gunter were ready to die 
with laughing. 

“Tt’s now my turn to call you to your senses, hubby,” cried Mrs. 
Smith, forcibly restraining him. “ Don’t you hear some one calling 
you outside? 

“ Gadzooks! so I do,” rejoined Smith, pausing. “ Coming, sir 
— You'll be a lady, my duck. Which nobody can 

eny!” 
Pe It is the voice of a friend,” replied Charles. “ You may admit 
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‘ Will it please you to step in here, sir?” cried Smith. “Nouns! 
wife, if it isn’t Lord Wilmot!” he added, as his lordship entered 
the room. “Only to think that the George should be thus 
honoured! Henceforth the house shall be called the King’s Head.” 

“ Better wait till the king is safe upon the throne,” replied his 

rudent spouse, in a whisper. “It won’t do to offend the round- 
eaded Commonwealth knaves.” 

“ You are right, my dear—you are always right. Which nobody 
can deny!” he replied, in the same tone. 

“You will rejoice to find, my lord, that I have again fallen 
amongst friends,” said Charles to Lord Wilmot. “ These good folks 
are old acquaintances, and belonged to the king my father’s house- 
hold at Whitehall.” 

“T congratulate*you on your good fortune, my liege,” replied his 
lordship. “Nay, I think I remember them. That should be 
Bonfellow Smith, and, unless I am greatly mistaken, this must be 
“e Joan Awbray, my lady’s own tirewoman.” 

“ Your lordship is right in both instances,” said the host. “ But 
the somewhile Joan Awbray is now Mrs. Bonfellow Smith, at your 
lordship’s service.” 

After his lordship had passed a few compliments upon Mrs, 
Smith’s improved appearance, and expressed his satisfaction at 
seeing her husband again, Charles gave the worthy couple a 
good-natured hint to withdraw, and they both left the room, re- 
newing their protestations of devotion, and promising that all 
needful precautions should be taken for his Majesty’s security. 

They had not been gone more than five minutes when heavy 
footsteps were heard outside, and a hoarse voice was heard inquiring 
if Master William Jackson was in the house. 

“There he is! that’s Captain Tattersall,” cried Colonel Gunter, 
flying to the door. “This way, captain,” he added. “ Here we 
are! here’s Mr, Jackson.” 

On this summons Tattersall entered the room. His apparel was 
_ pretty nearly the same as that in which he — on a former 

occasion, except that he now wore a pair of heavy boots. He 
brought with him a great bundle of seamen’s attire, of which the 
host, who had followed him into the room, hastened to relieve him. 

“ Ay, ay, put those traps down, mine host,” cried the skipper; 
“or, harkye, you had best convey them to some chamber above 
stairs. Mayhap they'll be wanted by-and-by. Good e’en to you, 
aig een to you,” he added, bowing to the company. 

doing so, he a the two strangers, 
and appeared particularly struck by the king’s a ce. 

Gina to Ca tain Tattersall,” crie ‘Colonel Gunter, 


clapping him on the shoulder. “ You are as punctual as the clock. 

This is my friend, Mr. Barlow, captain,” indicating Lord Wilmot, 

oo this is Mr. William Jackson,” he added, pointing to the 
ing. 
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“Barlow and Jackson, eh!” exclaimed the skipper, placing his 
finger on the side of his nose. “Two very good travelling names, 
though Smith might be better.” 

“My name is Smith, I beg to observe, Captain Tattersall,” re- 
marked the host—“ Bonfellow Smith. Which nobody can deny!” 

“True, I had forgotten that,” replied Tattersall, laughing. 

“Bring pipes, Spanish tobacco, ale and brandy—Nantz, d’ye 
mark, host,” cried Cclonel Gunter. 

“Your honour shall be served in a trice,” replied Smith, dis- 
appearing. 

“Pray be seated, Captain Tattersall—pray be seated,” said 
Charles. “There will be no difficulty about our passage, I sup- 

se, captain? You are very particular, I hear. But I hope our 
ooks satisfy you.” 

“ Your looks are very much in your favour with me, Mr. Jack- 
son,” the skipper replied, significantly, “though they mightn’t 
please every other shipmaster equally well. But I think I have seen 
you before, sir.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the king. “ Where, and when, captain? 
I don’t recollect the occasion.” 

“Possibly not, sir,” returned the skipper. “But I have good 
reason to remember it. It was in the year 1648—three years 
ago, Heaven save the mark—that the royal fleet, under the com- 
mand of his Royal Highness Prince Charles, suddenly appeared off 
this coast, and captured several sloops, fishing-vessels, and other 
craft—my brig, the Swiftsure, being amongst the number.” 

“ And you were made prisoner?” cried the king. 

“I was made prisoner,” replied the skipper, “and with several 
of my fellow shipmasters was brought before the young prince. 
And what do you think his Royal afin did?” 

“ Nay, I can’t tell,” replied the king. “Treated you like rebels, 
it may be?—ordered you all to be handcuffed ak placed below 
the hatches?” 

“Nothing of the sort,” rejoined Tattersall. “The only punish- 
ment he inflicted upon us was to make each of us toss off a glass of 
brandy to his royal father’s health, and then—bless his noble 
heart !—he set us all free.” 

“ Oddsfish! that’s rather like him, I must say,” observed Charles. 
“ He has been doing foolish things all his life—eh, Barlow?” 

“ Perfectly true, Mr. Jackson,” replied the other. 

“But I don’t look upon this as a foolish thing,” said Tattersall. 
“Leastways, his clemency wasn’t thrown away upon me, for I 
vowed then, that if ever opportunity offered, I’d show my gratitude, 
and I'll be as good as my word.” 

“ Delighted to hear you say so, Captain Tattersall,” observed the 
king. “The feeling is very cutee to you. But I don’t see 
how I am connected with the circumstance you have related.” 
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“We are friends of Cesar, I believe?” said Tattersall. 

“ All friends of Cesar, captain,” replied the host, bringing in a 
bottle of brandy and glasses, while his wife followed with pipes and 
tobacco. “Mrs. Bonfellow Smith is Czsar’s particular friend. 
Which nobody can deny !” 

“ He always was fond of the lasses,” said Tattersall, laughing. 
“Give me a glass of brandy, sirrah host. As I told you just now, 
— to the late king’s health by command of the noble prince, 

son.” 

“ But that was upon compulsion,” observed Charles, “and must 
have gone against the grain.” 

“It went no more against the grain than the pledge I am 
about to drink now,” rejoined the skipper. “ Here’s to the noble 

oung prince who gave me freedom, and by the act bound me to 
im by ties of everlasting gratitude! Here’s to him who ought to 
wear the crown of England, only mp have dispossessed him of 
it. Here’s to my royal master—for I acknowledge no other, except 
the Master above !—and may he soon be out of the reach of his 
enemies, and it shan’t be Nick Tattersall’s fault if he be not so.” So 
saying, he drained the glass to the last drop. 

- “Qddsfish! Tattersall,” cried the king, “you were represented 
4 - as a half-Republican, but I find you a thorough-going 

yalist.” 

“Whatever flag I may be obliged to hoist, my true colours 
are the king’s colours, and those I wear next my heart,” replied 
Tattersall. “ And now to cut matters short, since all’s settled, I’ll 
make bold to tell your Majesty what I think had best be done. 
You may have noticed that I brought a bundle of seamen’s clothes 
with me. Let me recommend your Majesty, and your fellow- 
passenger that is to be, to rig yourselves out in the gear. You 
will find a suit apiece, so that in case of any unexpected hindrance 
—as so have no passes, and might be stopped—you can go on 

as of my crew. The brig will slip her moorings, and 
get out of the harbour two hours after midnight, and will le off 
shore in waiting for us. I’ve got a boat to take us to her. I don’t. 
anticipate any difficulty, but it’s best to be on the safe side.” 

“T quite agree with you, Tattersall,” replied Charles. “ You 

ve shown great forethought. I ought to have introduced Lord 
Wilmot to you. (Tattersall bowed.) His lordship and I will at 
once proceed to change our attire. Colonel Gunter will attend to 
your wants in the interim, and ere you have smoked your first pipe 
we will be back with you, fully equipped in the habiliments you 
have so thoughtfully provided for us.” 

So saying, his Majesty and Lord Wilmot quitted the room, pre- 
ceded by the hostess, bearing a light. 
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VI. 


INTRODUCING TWO OF CAPTAIN TATTERSALL’S CREW. 


_ © AnD now, Captain Tattersall,” said Gunter, as soon as they 
- were alone, “ we'll settle our accounts, if you please. Here’s the 
other half of the passage-money—fifty caroluses.” 

“Well, a bargain’s a bargain, colonel,” replied the skipper, 
bestowing the bag of gold in his jacket; “but if you had only 

oken plainly at first, and told me who wanted a passage with me, 

would have placed my vessel at his Majesty’s disposal.” 

“You can’t blame me for acting cautiously in a case of such 
importance, captain,” Gunter replied. “ And pardon me for saying 
that I didn’t know you so well as I do now. Besides, you richly 
deserve all you’ve got, and more, and I trust this matter will 
be the making of you.” 

“T hope to Heaven it may, colonel!” replied Tattersall. “ How- 
somever, as I said before, if I save his Majesty itll be reward 
enough for me. [I'll have it written on my tombstone, ‘ Here lies 
Nick Tattersall, who faithfully preserved his king’? Moreover, ifI 
accomplish this voyage securely, I’ll change the name of my ship, 
and call her the Royal Escape.” 

“ An excellent name,” said Gunter, filling a pipe with tobacco 
and lighting it, while the skipper followed his example; “and I 
hope your brig will earn a title to it. The wind is favourable, eh?” 

“ Ay, the wind is nor’-east, and if it holds where it is—and I 
feel pretty sure it will—we shall have a quick run across to Fécamp, 
near Havre-de-Grace, in Normandy, for that’s the port I mean to 
make for.” 

“Fécamp, eh? I fancied you would have tried for Dieppe. 
But the port matters not, provided you land his Majesty safely in 
France—that’s the main point. I hope you won’t fall in with any 
d th his 

“JT hope we shan’t,” rejoined the skipper, puffing away at hi 
pipe, bat I ain’t afeard of the Swoiftsure show 

em a light pair of heels; and if they do overhaul us, they'll take 

the king oan his lordship for part 0’ the crew. What I should least 

like to meet would be one of them rattlin’ Ostend privateers, which, 

ever since the war broke out betwixt France and Spain, have been 

hoverin’ about the French coast, on the look-out for prizes. 

shouldn’t like to meet one o’ them ugly customers, for they might 
lunder us, and set us ashore in England.” 

“°Sdeath! that would be a mishap indeed!” exclaimed Gunter. 
“But let us hope for the best. Heaven, that has preserved the 
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king through so many dangers, won’t desert him at the last. But 
what's that?” he added, as exclamations and laughter, proceeding 
from the hostess, were heard outside. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if two of my crew have arrived, colonel,” 
replied Tattersall, with a wink. “Dve been expectin’’em. Ay, 
here they come!” he cried, as the door was thrown open by the 
hostess, who was laughing immoderately, and two rollicking indi- 
viduals, with the gait, gestures, looks, and attire of seamen of the 
period—that is to say, blue jackets and brown slops, Guernsey 
shirts and red caps, like the skipper himself—rolled, rather than 
walked, into the room. 

“Why, they’re enough to deceive a body to one’s very face!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Smith, holding up her hands in admiration. “If 
I didn’t know better, I should take ’em for real sailors.” 

“ Real sailors!” cried Charles, chucking her under the chin; 
“so we be, my pretty hostess—reg’lar jack-tars, I can promise ye. 
Isay, capt’n, put in a word for us, will ye? How long have my 
messmate Tom Barlow and I sailed wi’ ye i’ the Swiftsure ?” 

“Ever since 1648, Will Jackson,” replied Tattersall, emitting 
a long puff of tobacco. “ But sit down, my lads—sit down. 
Take a glass of grog, and smoke a pipe. Don’t mind me—I’m 
not partic’lar when ashore. This gentleman, I dare say, won’t 


mind ye.” 
“Not in the least,” replied Gunter. “Sit down, my lads, I 


beg of you. These are two stout fellows, capt’n, especially Tom 
Barlow. 

“ Ay, he’s big enough in all conscience,” said Tattersall, remark- 
ing that Lord Wilmot’s breadth of shoulder and athletic propor- 
tions seemed materially increased by his change of costume; “ but 
they're both able-bodied rascals. Harkye, hostess, give ’em each a 
gas of brandy, and fill a pipe for Will Jackson with this prime 

panish tobacco. He's too bashful to help himself.” 

“Shiver my timbers, but she shall do nothing of the sort!” cried 
the king. “ She shan’t turn her pretty fingers into tobacco-stoppers. 
A hand like this was never made for such work.” And he pressed 
it gallantly to his lips. 

“’Oons, Will, I was wrong, it seems, in callin’ thee bashful,” 
observed Tattersall, laughing. “Thou seem’st free and easy enough 
now, I must say.” , 

“ Well, I declare if it ben’t just like a play!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Smith, delighted. 

“T hope our comedy mayn’t take a serious turn!” exclaimed 
Colonel Gunter, uneasily. “ What’s that?” he added, as the tram 
ing of horses, accompanied by the oe of arms, was heard in 
the inn-yard. Cautiously lifting the edge of the curtain, he peeped 
forth, and immediately afterwards cried out in alarm, “The Iron- 
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sides are upon us! Half a dozen or more of them are in the yard 
—and some are dismounting. We shall have them here in a 
moment.” 


“Lord preserve us! What’ll become of the king?” cried the 
hostess, almost sinking with fright. 

“Peace, Joan!” said Charles. “ My safety will depend a good 
deal upon your composure.” 

All had started to their feet except the young monarch, who 
completely maintained his self-possession. 

“Sit down all of you,” he said. “Do you, Wilmot, feign to 
be drunk—sleepily drunk, d’ye understand? Gunter, you must 

lay the Puritan—you can act the part to the life, if you choose. 

i shall be as drunk as Wilmot—but wide awake.” 

At this moment Bonfellow Smith rushed into the room exclaim- 
ing, distractedly, 


troopers are here! the troopers are here! What's to be 
one?” 

“Be quiet!” rejoined his wife. “Go and see what they are 
about! e are al prepared for them.” 

Overcoming his fright as well as he could, Smith left the room, 
and presently after ominous sounds were heard without, announcin 
that sentinels were being posted at the doors of the hostel wi 
orders to shoot any one who might attempt to escape. A stern voice 
was then heard in the passage, holding a brief colloquy with the 
host, after which the door was thrown open, and a sergeant of 
Ironsides, in full accoutrements, with pistols in belt and drawn 
sword in hand, strode into the room, followed by three others, 
armed with carabines. Poor Bonfellow Smith did not venture 
further than the doorway, where he stood a terrified spectator of 
the scene, his naturally rosy countenance having become as white 
as his own apron. 

Meanwhile, a great change had taken place in the appearance of 
three of the personages at the table. Lord Wilmot appeared to be 
fast asleep, with his head upon the board, and Charles, to judge from 
his looks, was completely overcome by liquor. Never was the ap- 

arance of a drunken man better simulated than by the king—head 
banging down—eyes half shut, and stupid in expression—limbs 
wholly unequal to their office, since their owner could apparently 
neither rise from his chair nor guide the pipe to his lips. Colonel 
Gunter had put on a black skull-cap and spectacles, and smoothed 
down his bands. By elongating his features, he managed to give 
them a decidedly Puritanical expression. 

_ Delves (for he was the sergeant of Ironsides in question) marched 
towards the group at the table. Colonel Gunter and Tattersall rose 
at his approach, but the other two remained as we have described 
them, except that Charles apparently made an effort to get up, and 
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failing totally, seemed to maintain his balance in the chair with 
difficulty. Delves, —— regarding him at first with suspicion, 
could evidently make nothing of him, but turning his attention to 
Lord Wilmot, seized him by the shoulder, and sare him lustily. 
Thus roused, his lordship looked up for a moment with the vacant 
stare of an intoxicated man, and then laid his head down again. 
- Who are these drunken fellows?” demanded Delves of Tatter- 
“Two of my crew,” replied the skipper, “and both, I am sorry 
to say, the worse for liquor, as you can scarce fail to perceive.” 

“Tt is only too apparent,” replied the sergeant, with a look of 
infinite disgust. “ How art thou named, friend?” he added to the 
— “Thy calling I can pretty well guess at.” 

: “TI have no reason to be ashamed either of my name or calling,” 
replied Tattersall, bluffly. “I am Nicholas Tattersall, captain of 
the Swiftsure, now lying in Shoreham harbour. My papers are all 
regular, if you desire to look at them,” he added, producing a 
packet from his breast. 

“No, I care not to see them,” replied Delves. “I am satisfied 
with what you tell me. But mark me, Nicholas Tattersall. Cer- 
tain intelligence has reached me that the Young Man Charles 
Stuart is in this neighbourhood, and is seeking to obtain passage 
in some vessel across the Channel. Take heed thou aidest him 
not, or thou wilt be hanged as a traitor.” 

“Hanged, quotha!—hang our captain!” hiccupped Charles. 
“Not while Will Jackson can lift an arm (hiccup). If any man 
touches our capt’n — , V’ll smash him like this pipe,” breaking 
the Ripe to pieces upon the table. 

“You ought to put these two drunkards in irons, and give them 
a round dozen apiece in the morning,” said Delves, angri -s 

“T must take a lesson from your service,” rejoined attersall. 
“You are strict enough, I make no doubt. Yet methinks I have 
heard of some delinquencies on the part of the troopers at Oving- 
dean Grange.” 

“ That will never occur again,” said Delves, somewhat abashed. 
“But there is one person here whom I have not yet questioned. 
Thy name and station?” he added to Colonel Gunter. “Take 
care thou dost not equivocate.” 

“T had best not equivocate with you, sergeant, that I can see 
ma enough,” replied Gunter. “My name is Seek-the-Fold 

tray-Not Lamb—Four-Year-Old South-Down Mutton, the pro- 

e are wont to call me in derision. I am a Muggletonian, and 
hold forth at the conventicle in Ship-street. If thou doubtest me, 
sergeant, appeal to the host.” - 

Thou art mocking me, I suspect, friend,” said Delves, sternly. 

“ He hath spoken falsely, sergeant,” said Nathan Guestling, who 
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was one of the troopers standing behind. “ He hath already been 
a prisoner in our hands. It is the man whom our captain chased 
across the downs on that unlucky night, and mee back a pri- 
soner to Ovingdean. Pluck the spectacles from off his nose, and 
the cap from off his head, and thou wilt instantly recognise him. I 
knew him at once.” 

“Thou art right, Nathan !—it is he!” exclaimed Delves. “I 
am glad we shall not go away empty-handed. Thou art my pri- 
soner,” he added to Colonel Gunter; “ come forth, or my men will 
Nay, Lvl lied Gu forward. 

“ Nay, I will come peaceably,” repli nter, stepping forw 

Nathan Guestling (for the latter present) 
placed themselves one on either side of the prisoner, and in this 
manner he was led out of the room. But just as he was going 
forth he whispered to the landlord that he felt certain of a rescue, 
and would be back again ere long. Shortly afterwards, a tramp- 
ling in the inn-yard announced the departure of the troopers, and 
the host came in to say they were gone—though the satisfactory 
intelligence was somewhat t Ara by the thought that Colonel 
Gunter had been carried off a captive. 


Vil. 


CONTAINING PARTICULARS OF THE CONFLICT ON KINGSTON HILL, AND OF 
THE EMBARKATION AT SHOREHAM. 


CHARLES would have been greatly troubled by the loss of his 
faithful adherent, had he not felt almost certain that Gunter would 
be rescued by Clavering and the other Royalists hovering about the 
town, and that he should see him again before he started for 
Shoreham. Lord Wilmot was also of the same opinion. Whatever 
- Tattersall might secretly think of the chances in the colonel’s 
favour, he kept his sentiments to himself, and continued to puff 
away at his pipe; but the host and hostess were loud in their ex- 
pressions of delight at his Majesty’s providential escape. 

“I owe my safety entirely to Captain Tattersall,” observed 
Charles. “Had he not brought these disguises with him, Lord 
Wilmot and I should have been infallibly detected.” 

“Tt was lucky I thought of them,” replied Tattersall, quietly. 

Shortly after this, a very nice little supper was placed on the 
table by the hostess, to which both the monarch and his companions 
did ample justice. A glass or two of choice canary, poured out 
for him by Mrs. Smith, quickly dispelled the king’s gloom, and 
before the repast was over he had regained his customary spirits, 
and was laughing and talking as merrily as ever. As soon as the 
table was cleared, pipes and tobacco were agaim introduced. A jug 
_ of cold water and a bottle of right Nantz were placed near Captain 
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Tattersall, but Charles and Lord Wilmot confined their potations 
to canary. As it was now getting late, and all the other guests in 
the house had long since left, the inn doors were locked, and the 
servants, who were no longer required, were sent to bed. By his 
Majesty’s special invitation, the hot and hostess joined the party 
in the parlour, and it was ever afterwards a subject of infinite 
=— to them that they had been allowed to sit down in his 
ajesty’s presence. Captain Tattersall, who was of a jovial turn, 
did his best to amuse the company—sang nautical ballads, and re- 
lated droll incidents in his own career, at which the king laughed 


heartily. 

In this way time passed quickly away. It had now struck one 
o'clock. Nothing had been heard of Clavering Maunsel and his 
party, and Charles almost began to despair of seeing Colonel Gunter 


in. 
be In another hour your Majesty will be thinking of starting, I 
presume?” observed Tattersall. 

“True,” replied Charles, looking at the clock; “I did not think 
it was so late. But I hope our friends will be here before then.” 

“They are here now, or I am much mistaken,” cried Lord 
are starting up, as the sound of horses’ feet was heard in the 
inn-yard. 

«Look out, and make sure that the Ironsides have not returned,” 
said Charles. 

His lordship obeyed, and after cautiously peering through the 
window-curtain, declared it was Clavering Maunsel and the others. 
pay I am almost certain Gunter is with them,” added his lord- 


p. 

“Now Heaven be thanked!” exclaimed Charles. “That is good 
news indced !” 

F At this moment, a cautious knocking was heard at the yard 
oor. 

“ Admit them straight, my good host,” cried the king. And 
Smith flew to execute his Majesty’s commands. 

Immediately afterwards quick footsteps were heard in the passage, 
and Colonel Gunter and Clavering entered the room. They were 
followed in another moment by Colonel Philips and Captain Gunter, 
and three other persons, who remained in the background. 

“T am as good as my word, you see, my gracious liege,” said 
Colonel Gunter. “I promised to be back before your Majesty. 
left, and here I am.” 

“ And delighted I am to see you again,” replied the king. “But. 
how did = manage to escape from those rascally Ironsides?” 

“ My friends rescued me, as I felt sure they would,” rejoined 


Gunter, pointing to Clavering and the others; “ but they had hard 
work to do it.” 
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“So it would seem,” replied Charles, noticing that the young 
man and those near him bore marks of a recent and severe con- 
flict. “Tell me how it chanced?” 

“Your Majesty has some enemies the less,” replied Clavering. 
“But you have lost one faithful subject,” he added, gravely. 

“How?” exclaimed Charles, glancing at the group in the back- 
ground. “TI discover not stout John Habergeon. Is he gone?” 

“ Ay, my liege,” Clavering replied. ‘He died like a brave and 
loyal man, sword in hand, smiting the enemies of his king. Thus 
it fell out: I and those with me were aware of the visit of the 
Tronsides to this inn, for we were scouting about the town; 
but we did not think it prudent to attack them, lest the townsfolk 
should come to their aid. Ensconced where we could observe 
them, we saw them issue forth with a single prisoner—your 
Majesty we feared it might be. But be it whom it might, we 
resolved upon a rescue. I ought to mention, that we had been 
joined by three recruits, two of whom are here present, and who 
rendered us good service. The Ironsides left Brightelmstone, 
and rode across the downs in the direction of Lewes. We fol- 
lowed, but did not come up with them until they reached King- 
ston Hill. We then shouted loudly to them to stop, and they drew 
up and awaited our approach. Sword in hand we charged them 
—your name, my liege, forming our battle-cry. So furious was 
our assault that it proved irresistible. The shock scattered them, 
and a hand-to-hand conflict ensued—such a conflict as, since the 
days of the old Romans, I verily believe that hill hath never seen. 
The turf is reddened with the blood of your enemies, sire. We 
were triumphant. Half a dozen Ironsides now lie stark upon King- 
ston Hill. Amongst them, alas! is John Habergeon. But he sold 
his life dearly. Three of our foemen—their sergeant Delves being 
among the number—fell by his hand. Give me a glass of wine, 
my good hostess. I am somewhat faint.” 

“That task be mine,” cried Charles, filling a glass for him. 
“You have gained a glorious victory, but I would it had not been 
purchased by the deoth of John Habergeon.” 

“ He died as he would have wished to die—with your Majesty's 
name upon his lips,” rejoined Clavering. 

Charles was silent for a moment, and then said: “A brave 
fellow is gone, but he has left good men behind him. I am glad 
to see that Ninian Saxby has escaped unhurt——” 

“Not altogether unhurt, an please your Majesty,” replied Ninian, 
stepping forward. “TI have received a few sharp cuts, but nothing 
tosignify. I gave the Roundheaded rogues as good as they brought, 
—and better!” 

“T doubt it not,” said Charles, smiling. Thou art a brave lad. 
But what do I see? Surely these are the gentlemen whom I met 
at Steyning?” 
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“Your Majesty is in the right,” replied Goldspur, coming for- 
ward and making an obeisance. “I and my friend Jervoise Rum- 
boldsdyke have been anxious to approve our loyalty, and at length 
we have found occasion for doing so. Mr. Clavering Maunsel will 
declare whether we have comported ourselves well or not.” 

“Both gentlemen devel with great bravery, sire,” said Cla- 
vering. 

“T am glad to hear it,” said the king. “I only wish I could 
reward you according to your deserts. But my exchequer is pretty 
much in the same state as your own.” 

“Our exchequer is better furnished than your Majesty sup- 
ape rejoined Goldspur; “that is, it will be so to-morrow,” 

e added, correcting himself. “ A rascally porter, named Skrow 
Antram, who served old Zachary Trangmar, the rich usurer of 
Lewes, joined us this evening, and was shot in the fight on King- 
ston Hill. With his dying breath he confessed to me and my friend 
Rumboldsdyke that he had robbed the old usurer his master, and 
told us where he had hidden the gold. To-morrow we shall visit 
old Zachary, and make a bargain with him for the discovery of 
the treasure. The old usurer must come dowa handsomely, for 
his porter had purloined a good round sum.” 

“ Well resolved,” replied Charles. “I am sure you will not 
make yourselves accomplices of the rogue Antram, and sully your 
honour as Cavaliers by appropriating the treasure. And now, 
Captain Tattersall, there is no need to tarry longer here. Let 
us to Shoreham. These gentlemen will go with us, and consti- 
tute my escort.” 

“T am at your Majesty’s disposal,” replied the skipper. 

“ Farewell, then, my worthy host and hostess,” said Charles. 
“Rest assured I shall often think of the eventful night I have 
spent at the George at Brightelmstone.” 

“J shall venture to remind your Majesty of it one of these 
days,” said Smith. 

“You shall not need, my good fellow; nor you, my buxom 
Joan. Harkye, gentlemen, he amongst you who has the stoutest 
horse must give Sonia Tattersall a seat behind him.” 

“Then I will take him,” said Colonel Philips, “ for I am well 
mounted.” 

“ Give me thy purse, Wilmot,” said the king. And on receiv- 
ing it, he took forth five gold pieces, and placed them in the hostess’s 
hands. “There is for the reckoning, bonny Joan. One kiss at 
parting, and then adieu!” 

Charles then left the room, and was attended to the yard by 
both host and hostess, neither of whom would leave him till he 
took his departure. Honest Smith prayed that every blessing 
might attend his Majesty, coupled with a hope that the George 
might speedily be again honoured by his presence. Mrs. Smith’s 
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sobs prevented her from saying anything. At length all the 

Captain Tattersall being accommodated with 
behind Colonel Philips. The king then gave the word to start, 
and bade adieu to the host and hostess, giving his hand to the 
latter, who bathed it with her tears, while pressing it to her lips. 

The cavalcade being then put in motion, took the road along 
the coast through Hove. It was a fine, clear, starlight night, 
with the wind blowing freshly from the north-east. In little 
more than half an hour the troop approached Shoreham, no mis- 
adventure or hindrance of any kind having occurred to them. 
Captain Tattersall now directed the king’s attention to a vessel 
which could just be distinguished lying out at sea, at about a 
quarter of a mile’s distance, and informed him it was the Swift- 
sure. 

A halt was then called. Charles dismounted, and bade adieu 
to his followers, thanking them all warmly for their services, and 
saying something kindly to each. His last words were reserved 
for ening Maunsel. Bidding the young man remember him 
to his father, he added, “And fail not to commend me to good 
Mr. Beard and fair Mistress Dulcia. Ere long, I hope to hear 
of your union with the object of your wishes.” 

y this time Lord Wilmot and Captain Tattersall had dis- 
mounted. The skipper then walked on in advance, leaving the 
king and his lordship to follow. After crossing a heavy bank 
of shingle, they reached the edge of a little creek divided by an 
outer bank from the sea. Tattersall then gave a low whistle, in 
reply to which the sound of oars was heard, and a boat was seen 
advancing from under the shade of the opposite bank. This boat, 
which was manned by a couple of stout-looking seamen, soon 
touched the strand. The king and Lord Wilmot leaped into it, and 
were quickly followed by Tattersall, who seated himself in the 
stern. The men then plying their oars briskly, the boat was soon 
out of the creek, and cleaving its way through the sea. 

In ten minutes more they were beside the Swiftsure. Charles 
sprang up the vessel’s side as actively as any seaman could have per- 
formed the feat, and was followed by the two others, while the 
boat pulled off again to shore. The king then looked towards 
the group of horsemen, whom he could dimly discern on the beach, 
and a joyful shout reached his ears. 

The brig then stood out to sea, and Charles was safely landed 


on the morning of the following day at Fécamp. 
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WEnbop. 

THE king’s recommendation was not neglected. Ere the year 
was out, Clavering was made happy with the hand of the fair 
Dulcia, and had no reason to repent his choice. 

Charles, we need scarcely say, had to wait nine years for the Re- 
storation, and long before that auspicious event, Colonel Maunsel 
was gathered to ‘his fathers. But good Mr. Beard lived to be 
reinstated in his living, and again officiated in the little village 
church. He took for the text of the first sermon preached by him 
on resuming his duties, these verses from the 129th Psalm: “ The 
plowers plowed upon my back ; they made long their furrows.— The 
Lord is righteous: he hath cut asunder the cords of the wicked.” 

Clavering and Dulcia continued to reside at Ovingdean Grange 
to the close of their days, which extended in both instances into 
another century. Though the Maunsel family is now extinct in the 
direct line, worthy representatives are left—both at Rottingdean . 
and Lewes—of the good old stock of the BEARDS. And we may 
add, that the old house at Ovingdean still belongs to a branch of 
the same family. 

Stelfax, at that time a colonel in the Guards, and in high 
favour with Monk, formed part of the royal escort from Black- 
heath, on the glorious 29th of May, 1660, when the king made 
his triumphal entry into London. Charles particularly distin- 
guished him, and good-humouredly observed, “ Have you for- 

tten the half-hour we spent together in the hiding-place at 

vingdean, colonel?” 

“T have forgotten all, except your Majesty’s generosity,” replied 
Stelfax, bending to the saddle-bow. He was already, we may per- 
ceive, a courtier. 

Ninian Saxby became the fortunate possessor of Patty Whin- 

chat, and was blessed with a numerous progeny. After his father’s 
death he filled the post of ostreger to Clavering, who grew pas- 
sionately fond of all country sports. Some of Ninian’s descendants, 
we a may be pa in the neighbourhood of Ovingdean 
to this day. 

The a of stout old John Habergeon was removed from 
Kingston Hill, and buried in the village churchyard. Peace be 
with him! 

Captain Tattersall received a considerable sum for his services. 

Loreover, a pension of a hundred a year was settled upon him and 
his descendants; and he was likewise presented with a handsome 
ring by the grateful monarch. Would you know more of the worthy 
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skipper’s virtues, Bo seek his monument in the old parish church- 


yard at Brighton 


There you may read the following epitaph: 


Within this marble monument doth lie 

Approved faith, honour, and loyalty. . 

In this cold clay he now has ta’en his station, 
That once preserved the church, the crown, and nation. 
When Charles the great was nothing but a breath, 
This valiant soul stept between him and death. 
Usurpers’ threats and tyrant rebels’ frown 

Could not affright his virtue to the Crown ; 
Which glorious act of his for church and state 
Eight princes in one day did gratulate ; 
Professing all to him in debt to be, 

As all the world are to his memory. 


Bonfellow Smith had on the way of all flesh before that most 
t 


festive time, when—to 


e infinite satisfaction of all landlords— 


Universal England drunk did get— 


For joy that Charles, her monarch, was restored. 


But his still buxom widow at once took down the old sign of 
the George, and set up in its place King Charles the Second’s 


If Clavering’s services were not more fully requited, it was his 
own fault rather than that of his sovereign. Charles endeavoured 
to persuade him to quit his seclusion and come to court, offering 
him knighthood. But he was too happy at Ovingdean Grange 
to leave it, and respectfully declined the honour. By this time he 
had become, what he continued to remain to the last, 


A fishing, hawking, hunting, Country Gentleman. 


END OF “ OVINGDEAN GRANGE.” 
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No. VII. 


GREAT CRY AND LITTLE WOOL. 


Mon CHER ALFRED,—The great Privilege question is settled; the pop- 
guns have been shot off, and the pellets with which they were loaded have 
missed the mark they were aimed at, and have expended themselves 
harmlessly in the air. As Rabelais, recalling an old fable, says in his 
Pantagruel : “ La mocquerie est telle que de la montagne d’ Horace, 
laquelle crioit et lamentoit énormément comme femmes en travail d’enfant. 
A son cry et lamentation accourust tout le voisinage en expectation de 
veoir quelque admirable et monstrueux enfantement; mais enfin ne nac- 
quist d’elle qu’une petite souris.” 

In like manner, the debate in the House of Commons on the alleged 
aggression of the House of Lords in rejecting M. Gladstone’s paper duty 
has ended in smoke. The smallest mouse in the world has crept out of 
the mountain ; a more ridiculous display of impotent anger was, perhaps, 
never witnessed. Nor is this the only amusing side of the affair. One 
might have supposed that, on a question of such magnitude as a possible 
collision between the two Houses of Parliament, involving the destruction 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s pet project, unity of sentiment would 
have existed in the Cabinet. The contrary, however, was the fact. 

A committee of the House of Commons, formed of members of all 
parties, agreed to three resolutions, one of which enunciated a principle 
as old as the British Constitution, and the other two were unintelligible. 
Upon the first of these resolutions Lord Palmerston founded one of the 
most ingenious speeches which—with all his ingenuity—he perhaps ever 
delivered, its sole object—while it appeared to vindicate the imprescriptible 
rights of the Commons—being to justify the Lords for the course which 
they had taken. It was not for the Conservatives to be more hostile to 
the House of Peers than the liberal Premier, and accordingly they allowed 
the Radical members to say what they pleased, making no observations 
themselves. This reticence brought up the Champion of Paper and 
Privilege, the eloquent M. Gladstone, who, bitterly reproaching M. 
Disraeli for the silence of his party, which he termed “a gigantic inno- 
vation,” made a furious speech that clearly showed how completely he was 
at issue with his principal on a point of apparent agreement. 

M. Gladstone and Lord Palmerston were exactly in the position of 
Harpagon and the Commissaire, when the former discovered that he had 
been robbed. “ ‘Tout le monde,” says Harpagon, “ est intéressé 4 prendre 
cette affaire en main; et, si l’on ne me fait retrouver mon argent, je de- 
manderai justice de la justice ;” adding vehemently : “ Il n’y a point de 
supplice assez grand pour I’énormité de ce crime ; et, s'il demeure impuni, 
les choses les plus sacrées ne sont plus en sureté!” To all of which the 


cool Commissary replies: “II faut, si vous m’en croyez, n’effaroucher 
VOL. 
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personne.” And thus, without quarrelling with anybody but each other, 
the matter ended—so far, at least, as the question of Privilege was 
concerned. 

In the article of Paper, however, M. Gladstone’s pertinacity continues. 
He had promised himself a paper elysium—paper houses, paper chariots, 
paper boots, paper inexpressibles—everything, in short, wearable or un- 
wearable was to have been made of paper; but he was rudely awakened 
from his quintessential dream by the retention of the duty, which prevents 
its universal application. M. Gladstone is not one who willingly accepts 
a defeat, and he still meditates a paper war, giving it a different direc- 
tion. Having failed to remove the excise duty from his darling commo- 
dity, he resolves to lower the customs duty upon it to an equal extent by 
straining the meaning of one of the articles of M. Cobden’s treaty, ac- 
cording to which French paper is to be introduced on the same terms as 
that of home manufacture, while—observe the pleasant result to the 
English paper-maker—French rags continue still to be prohibited! Ce 
sera une jolie guerre de chiffons, in which, as before, the British free 
trader will be bien chiffonné. 

You remember the angry old gastronomer’s remark & propos of Eng- 
land ?—*“ C’est un pays ou il y a cinquante religions et seulement une 
sauce!” Well, the proof of the existence of fifty religions, or of fifty 
sects of the same religion—c’est 4 peu prés la méme chose—was demon- 
strated the other night in the House of Commons, when they all com- 
bined, under the leadership of M. Baines, to force the Home Secretary 
to omit from his Census Bill the words which would have shown how 
many different religious denominations there are in England. But an- 
other thing was also proved by this combination—that the Dissenters are 
sensible of the reproach which attaches to their multitudinous sectarian 
hair-splitting ; if, indeed, they are not afraid that the return of numbers, 
if made as required, would have shown that, numerous as they are, they 
do not exhibit a proportionate increase since the last census was made. 
“ Instructive feeling” and “ conscientious scruples” are alleged as reasons 
why the Dissenters refuse to be numbered in their quality of religionists; 
but, as the Home Secretary very pertinently asked, why should those 
who had petitioned against the particular provision be unwilling to de- 
scribe themselves in a return as belonging to the respective bodies to 
which they claimed to be attached? The Dissenters consider it an 
outrage upon their “instructive feeling ” to be asked what denomination 
of Christianity they belong to, though what outrage or insult there can 
be in such a question passes most men’s comprehension. If a government 
official required me to say whether I were an Anthropophagus or not, I 
should conclude there was a design to legislate against cannibalism, and 
answer Yes or No, according to the circumstances; therefore it is that I 
feel puzzled to understand why the Dissenters, who, I believe, are not 
cannibals, nor likely to be the victims of legislative enactments, should 
hesitate to return a plain answer to a plain question, no penalty, moral 
or physical, accruing. 

Some of the most energetic amongst the Dissenters called this inquiry 
a “ Dragonnade.” Do they happen to know what that feature in the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes really was? I will show them by a 
notable instance, the case of Samuel Bernard, the great financier in the 
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time of Louis the Fourteenth. It is worth while to tell an amusing 
story to indemnify you, mon cher Alfred, for a dry dissertation. 

Bernard was the descendant of a Protestant family, and made his ab- 
juration in 1686. D’Artagnan, the military commissary, had the honour 
of converting him, which he did partly by the following letter, and 
partly by the assistance of two dragoons. ‘I am very sorry, sir,” he 
wrote, ‘‘ to be obliged to put a garrison into your house at Cheneviére. I 
beg of you to avoid the unpleasant consequences resulting from this step by 
declaring yourself a Catholic forthwith, in default of which my dragoons 
will be ordered to live at discretion, and, when nothing is left for them to 
eat or drink, those in the house will run great risk. Iam in despair, 
Sir, at. being compelled to give such an order, particularly when the con- 
sequences fall upon a person like yourself. Permit me, then, to beg of 
you to have recourse to the remedy which I point out, for really there is 
only that of sending me your abjuration, and that of your family. In 
the mean time, I will direct that no disorders shall be committed in your 
house, and I will even take care that the soldiers live very frugally (sub- 
sister fort modiquement) ; but this moderation can only last until two 
o'clock in the afternoon, for I have taken it entirely upon myself, having 
strict orders to the contrary. Once more, sir, retrieve me from the dis- 
agreeable necessity of causing you annoyance, and believe me your very 
humble and obedient servant, D’ ARTAGNAN.” 

What the dragoons understood by “living very frugally” appears 
by the following memorandum: “ For breakfast :—A. pot of wine, 1 livre 
4 sols; bread, 4s.; oysters, 12s.; two fagots, 10s. For dinner :—Five 
quarts of wine, 3l.; bread, 8s.; a soup and a capon, ll. 10s.; beef and 
mutton, ll. 5s.; a gelinotte and a ne of larks, 21.; a fricasee of 
pullets, 11. 5s. ; a mushroom salad, 10s.; twelve preserved walnuts, 12s. ; 
two dozen of biscuits and macaroons, 12s.; a dish of pears and sugar, 
10s.; two fagots and a log, 14s. For supper:—Three pots of wine, 
31. 12s, ; bread, 8s.; two fat pullets and a rabbit, 31. 5s.; a dozen of 
larks, 15s.; three large woodcocks, 31. ; two mushroom salads and one of 
chicory, 15s.; a grape tart, 11. 10s. ; twelve biscuits and macaroons, 12s. ; 
twelve preserved walnuts, 12s,; a plate of pears and sugar, 10s.; two 
fagots and a log, 14s.; a pack of cards, 5s.” Thirty livres fourteen sols, 
—say at least sixty francs of our money—for the modest repasts of two 
dragoons for a single day. This was something like living upon a heretic, 
and it is no wonder that Samuel Bernard, threatened with the infliction 
of a whold troop of these gormandisers, made haste to send in his abjura- 
tion. But the dragoons, unfortunately for the financier, liked their quar- 
ters too well, nor did they abandon them till they had drunk every dro 
of wine in his cellar, given all his corn and hay to their horses, am 
broken every article of furniture in his house. ‘The damage done was 
estimated at more than ten thousand franes, and this was a “ dragonnade” 
in its very mildest form. 

What happened to the government in the matter of the Census Bill has 
been its fate with respect to every other measure which they have brought 
before parliament during the present session. Cardinal Mazarin’s first 
inquiry respecting any one whom he was asked to employ—delivered 
with his Italian aecent—was, “Est-il houroux?” Ask this question of 
any member you will in the present cabinet, and you will fail to get an 
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affirmative reply. They are, one and all, decidedly unlucky, from Mr. 
Gladstone with his Budgets to the Attorney-General with his Bank- 
ruptcy Bill. The session, like the weather, has, this ag been com- 
pletely de travers: nothing has come to pass that ought to have hap- 

ned, and everything that ought not to have chanced has occurred. 
Tt has, in fact, been “ great ery and little wool’ throughout. But what 
signifies this to a ministry that cannot, as they think, be ejected? The 
will eat their annual whitebait with as little remorse as Gargantua felt 
when he buried his wife Badebec. 

A few words, now, on one or two minor topics. 

In my quarrel with the lamp-post order of architecture in London, in 
my last letter, I alluded to the blank aspect of the monument which is to 
commemorate the services of the three regiments of Foot Guards in the 
Crimea. Since then some progress has been made towards the comple- 
tion of the memorial: three bronze grenadiers have been mounted; 
two Russian guns, the only trophies of the war, have been slung ex 
sautoir ; some ornaments d la bayonette appear; and a variety of in- 
scriptions are recorded, remarkable for novelty no less than terseness, as 
you will agree when I tell you that amongst them are the following: 
“‘ Honour to the Brave” and “ Tria juncta in Uno.” ‘These are already 
inscribed, and I believe they are to be reinforced by “ Do as you would 
be done by” and “ Propria que maribus’’—sentences of equal originality 
and touchingly poetical application. 

A month or two ago, I expressed a doubt as to the possibility of drink- 
ing good Bordeaux in England at the very reduced rate at which it is 
now being sold by several of the London wine-merchants; and I in- 

.stanced the claret which the Messieurs Walker advertise for sale at 
twenty shillings per dozen as belonging to the category of the impossible. 
You will be surprised—and, if you were in London, you would be pleased 
to hear that I was quite wrong. Curiosity induced me to send to the 
establishment of the Messieurs Walker, in Great Tower-street, for some 
of this wine, and I assure you I have never been more agreeably disap- 
pointed. The claret which they sell at twenty shillings per dozen is 
quite as good as any that one gets at the same price in France. It is 
mellow, sound, and of a very delicate flavour. I drink to your health, 
then, in the Claret of Walker, “et mélant au bon vin quelque peu de 
tendresse,” salute you with effusion. 

Votre ami, 
Vicror GovacueE. 


P.S. Just as I close this, comes the news of the bon accord between 
France and England respecting Syrian intervention. ‘ Partant pour la 
Syrie” will now be something more than a song, but “ Revenant de la 
Syrie” is the real question. When shall we hear that sung? It is to be 
determined by a convention, says Lord John Russell, A la bonne heure! 
Convention and ‘‘ agreement” are admirable words, did one but rightly 
understand their meaning! If there be no split as to their interpreta- 


tion, Iam no prophet. Croyez-moi, mon cher, c’est de ce cdté-li que 
viendra la guerre promise ! 


A LINE IN THE “TIMES:” 
WHO DID IT, AND WHO WAS DONE BY IT. 


BY OUIDA, 


I. 
NORWICH BELLES CAPITULATE TO THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


“ L1ZUTENANT-COLONEL Fairuir’s troop of Horse Artillery is ordered 
to Norwich to replace the 12th Lancers, en route to Bombay.” Those 
three lines in the papers spread dismay into the souls of Norfolk young 
ladies, and no less horror into ours, for we were very jolly at Woolwich 
were bien recus by all the nicest-looking women in Charlton, Lee, and 
Lewisham, could run up to the clubs and down to Epsom, and were far 
too material not to prefer ball-room belles to bluebells, strawberry-ice to 
fresh hautboys, the sparkle of champagne-cup to all the murmurs of the 
brooks, and the flutter of ballet-girls’ wings to all the rustle of forest 
leaves. But, unhappily, the Ordnance-office is no more given to consider- 
ing the feelings of their Royal Gunners than the Horse Guards the indi-. 
vidual desires of the two other arms; and off we went to Norwich, re- 
pining bitterly, or, in modern English, swearing hard at our destinies, 
creating an immense sensation with our 6-pounders, as we flatter our- 
selves the Royals always contrive to do, whether on fair friends or fierce 
foes, and were looked upon spitefully by the one or two young ladies 
whose hearts were gone eastwards with the Twelfth, smilingly by the one 
or two hundred who, having fruitlessly laid out a great deal of tackle on 
the Twelfth, proceeded to manufacture fresh flies to catch us, and made 
ourselves comfortable in the old city, as wise men do, always drinking 
the Bass we could get with a relish, and not spoiling it by pining after 
the Falernian that was out of our reach. 

We soon made up, I think, to the Norwich girls for the loss of the 
Twelfth. Catch women being over-constant when fidelity is a losing 
concern! What sort of rivals the Twelfth, present, might have been, I 
cannot say—tough ones, I dare say, for your cavalry dogs are shockin 
Lotharios—I can only say the Twelfth, absent, were very easily defeated, 
for they were: no longer catchable, and we were. We were made very 
welcome in Norwich, and no wonder, for the Artillery are always favourite 
flirts. They set dead upon Fairlie, our captain, a Brevet Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and a C.B. for “services in India,” where he had rivalled 
Norman Ramsay at Fuentes d’Onor, had had a ball put in his hip, and 
had come home again to be worshipped by the women for his romantic 
reputation, his beautiful figure, and his general soft, courtly way with 
them all. They made an immense deal, too, of Levison Courtenay, the 
belle of the troop, and called Belle in consequence ; who did not want any 
flummery or flirtation to increase his opinion of himself, being as vain of 
his petites mains blanches, his wavy locks, and his almond eyes, as any 

irl just entered as the favourite for the season. There were Tom 
wer, too, a capital fellow, with no nonsense about him, who made no 
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end of chaff of Belle Courtenay; and Little Nell, otherwise Harcourt 
Poulteney Nelson, a little chap up to every devilry under the sun, and 
who had by some miracle escaped expulsion both from Carshalton and 
the college, and votre humble serviteur Phil Hardinge, then a first lieu- 
tenant, and one or two other fellows, who, having cut dashing figures at 
our Woolwich reviews, cantering across Blackheath Common, or waltzing 
with dainty beauties down our mess-room, made the Artillery welcome 
in that city of shawls and oratorios, where, according to the Gazetteer, 
no virtuous person ought to dwell, that volume, with characteristic lucidity, 
pronouncing its streets “ill deposed.” 

The clergy asked us to their rectories, and nipped out of their tithe 
dinner to give us claret good enough to tempt us to go there and sing 
second with Lucy or read to Arabella—a temptation we were often proof 
against, there being three noticeable facts in rectories, that the talk is 
always slow, ‘‘ the Church” being present, and having much the same 
chilling effect as the presence of a chaperone at a téte-d-téte or a 

vernor at an oyster supper; the daughters generally ugly, and, from 
a ing the choir at morning services, perfectly convinced that they sing 
like Clara. Novello, and that the harmonium is a most delightful instru- 
ment ; and, last and worst, the wines are almost always poor, except the 
port which the reverend host drinks himself, but which, Dieu merci! we 
rarely or never touch. 

The County asked us, too; and there we went for good hock, tolerable- 
looking women, and first-rate billiard-tables. For the first month we 
were in Norfolk we voted it unanimously as the most infernally slow and 
hideous county going; and so, with the exception of its twin province, 
- Suffolk, I still hold it is. I dare say we made ourselves uncommonl 
disagreeable, as people, if they are not pleased, be they ever so. well 
have a knack of doing. Fairlie, who was difficile to the last. extent, and 
never exerted himself unless he was rewarded for it by being amused, 
went about stroking his moustaches and dropping monosyllables, so that 
a lady of the Chapter remarked, “he was a handsome statue, ey - 
but she might just as well have a statue at her dinner-table, for 
opened his lips to nobody.” Belle spent the chief of his hours lying on 
his sofa and drinking sherry and Seltzer, and occasionally woke up to 
make an exquisite toilette, and knock over the best-looking of these 
poor little Norfolk birds, as a man accustomed to prime sport might, 
Saute de mieux, take to sparrow-shooting, thinking it kept his hand in, 
but feeling a supreme scorn for his own humiliation. 

Things were thus quiescent and stagnant, when Fairlie one night at 
mess told us a bit of news. 

“ Old fellows, whom do you think I met to-day at Doctor Coverdale’s ?” 

‘Have you been calling on the Doctor ?” cried Gower. “ What pluck 
you have. I can’t stand those daughters of his—six unmarried women, 
and all blues !—they do put one so through the paces about graptolites, 
oolites, square roots, Greek roots, pachyderms and gylptodons, triforiums 
and clerestories, that they make me feel as I did when I went up at 
Woolwich and was examined in ‘Charles the Twelfth.’ If they had made 
‘Les Trois Mousquetaires’ the examination book,. I could have told.’em 
twenty pages straight off at a canter.” 

‘Bas bleus aré dreadful,” assented Fairlie. ‘“ Women are unbearable 
and unintelligible enough in all conscience when they talk at all, but 
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when they come to talk science it is ten times worse; they read a page 
of Graham, and think they know as well as Brodie; and half a page of 
Ansted, and shut Owen up completely ; and a line or two of Miss Mar- 


tineau, and pooh-pooh Adam Smith as a baby. But whom do you think 
I met there?” 


“ How should we know? Cut along.” 
“ The Swan and her Cygnets.” 


“The Vanes? Oh, bravo!’’ we shouted at a chorus, for the dame 
and demoiselles in question we had known in town that winter, and # 
nicer, pleasanter, faster set.of women I never came across. “ What’s 
bringing them down here, and how’s Geraldine?” 

“* Vane’s come into his baronetey, and his place is close by Norwich,” 
said Fairlie; “his wife’s health has been bad, and so they left town 
early; and Geraldine is quite well, and counting on haymaking, she in- 
formed me.” . 

“Come, that is good news,” said Belle, yawning. ‘“ There'll be one 
pretty woman in the county, thank Heaven! Poor little Geraldine! I 
must go and call on her to-morrow.” 


“She has existed without your calls, Belle,” said Fairlie, dryly, “ and 
don’t look as if she’d pined after you.”’ 

“ My dear fellow, how should you know ?” said Belle, in no wise dis- 
concerted. ‘A little rouge soon makes ’em look well, and as for smiles,. 
they'll smile while they’re dying for you. Little Vane and I were always 
good friends, and shall be again—if I care.” 

“ Conceited owl!” said Fairlie, under his moustaches. “I’m sorry to: 
hurt your feelings, then, but your pretty ‘friend’ never asked after 
you.” 

“TI dare say not,” said. Belle, complacently. ‘ Where a woman’s most 
interested she’s always quietest, and Geraldine——” 

“ Lady Vane begged me to tell you you will always be welcome over 
there, old fellows,” said Fairlie, remorselessly cutting him short. ‘“ Per- 
haps we shall find something to amuse us better than these stiltified 
Chapter dinners—Fern Chase is the name of the place—it’s only three 
miles off here. I say, Nell, a pretty story I hear of you! So you 
were found kissing the girl that poured out the coffee at the Denisons’ 
ball last night! What a shocking fellow you are! All Norwich is up 
in arms about it. We shall have the morals of the Twelfth most disad- 
vantageously contrasted with Ours if you don’t take care.” 

“Never did ‘take care’ in my life, Colonel,” responded Little Nell, 
recklessly, who was a privileged person in the corps. ‘‘ Those fellows who 
are always taking care never get any fun at all. If I’d always been 
‘taking care’ not to get into scrapes when I was a little chap, I wonder 
how many orchards, and birds’-nests, and private pipes I should have 
enjoyed. Pass the wine, Tom. By George! this sherry’s as would-be 
as that South African of the Rev. Hildebrand’s that he passes to you as 
‘rather good Sauterne, I fancy.’ ”’ 

The Vanes of whom we talked were an uncommonly pleasant set of 
people whom we had known at Woolwich, where Vane, a Q.C., then —_ 
out, his prospective baronetcy being at that time held by a third or fou 
eousin,-who, when we left Woolwich, had given no intimation of dying. 
Fairlie had known the family since his boyhood; there were four daughters, 
tall, graceful women, who had gained them their nickname among us of 
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The Swan and her Cygnets; and then there were twins, a boy of 
eighteen, who'd just left Eton, as mischievous a dog, except Little Nell, 
as ever lived; and the girl Geraldine, who had come home from school 
about six weeks before we came to Norwich, a charming young lady, who 
- had been the belle of our last ball, whom Belle admired more warmly than 
that dandy often admired anybody besides himself, and whom Fairlie liked 
cordially, having had many a familiar bit of fun with her, as he had known 
her ever since he was a dashing cadet, and she made her début in life in 
the first column of the Times. Her sisters were handsome women ; but 
Geraldine was bewitching. She and her young imp of a brother were 
exactly alike. To his own immeasurable disgust he was called Prett, 
Face at Eton, and, on my life, when she put on his straw hat, and he her 
bonnet and cobweb lace veil, the delicate colouring, brilliant eyes, soft 
hair, and mischievous mouth, were so identical, that even bets might have 
been laid on which was the boy or the girl. A very pleasant family they 
were, and a vast acquisition to us. Fern Chase was a capital place, and 
there was always some lark or other going on. Fairlie was no statue with 
the Vanes; he opened his lips to very good purpose when he chose, and 
silent as Doctor Coverdale’s daughters and the rest of Norwich had found 
him, he was quite the contrary up at Fern Chase. Little Nell and Montague 
Vane (‘Pretty Face” being in a transition state from Eton to Ch. Ch.) 
struck up a fervent fraternisation. Miss Geraldine flirted to a certain 
extent with us all, but chiefly with the Colonel, whenever he was to be 
had, those two having a very free-and-easy, familiar, pleasant style of 
intercourse, owing to old acquaintance ; and Belle spent two hours every 
evening on his toilette when we were going to dine, and vowed she was 
a “deuced pretty little puss. Perhaps she might—he wasn’t sure, but 
erhaps (it would be a horrid sacrifice), if he was with her much longer, 
he wasn’t sure she mightn’t persuade him to take compassion upon her, 
he was so weak where women were concerned !” 

“What a conceited owl!” said Fairlie, with a contemptuous twist of 
his moustaches and a shrug of his shoulders to me. “If there is one 
thing more ridiculous to me than another, it is vanity; if a man has 
nothing better to be proud of than his beauty and his conquests, he must 
be very badly off indeed. I must say, if I were a woman, I shouldn’t feel 
over-flattered by a lover who admired his own beauty first, and mine 
afterwards; would you, Hardinge? Not that I pretend to understand 
women ; Heaven forefend! they’re a volume as difficult to read as black 
letter, and about as worthless trash when you've contrived to translate it.” 

By which speech I argued that his old playmate Geraldine hadn't 
thrown hay over the Colonel, and been taught billiards by him, and ridden 
his bay mare over the park in her evening dress, without interesting him 
slightly ; and that—though I don’t think he knew it—he was deigning to 
be a trifle jealous of his Second Captain, the all-mighty conqueror Belle. 


IL. 
AN ADVERTISEMENT FOR A WIFE, AND WHAT WE ALL THOUGHT OF IT. 


“Wuart fools they must be that put in these things!” yawned Belle 
one morning, reading over his breakfast coffee and devil one of those 
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advertisements for a wife” that one comes across sometimes in the 
papers, and that make us, like a good many other things, agree with 
Goldsmith : 
son, they say, belongs to man, 

But let them same it if they can ; 

Wise Aristotle and Smiglicious, 

By ratiocinations specious, 

Have strove to prove with great precision, 

With definition and division, 

Homo est ratione preditum, 

But for my soul I cannot credit ’em. 


“What fools they must be!” yawned Belle, wrapping his dressing-gown 
round him, and coaxing his perfumy whiskers under his velvet smoking- 
cap. Belle was always inundated 4 smoking-caps in cloth and velvet, 
silk and beads, with blue tassels, and red tassels, and gold tassels, em-' 
broidered and filigreed, rounded and pointed; he had them sent to him 
by the dozen, and pretty good chaff he made of the donors. “ Awful 
fools! The idea of advertising for a wife, when the only difficulty a man 
has is to keep from being tricked into taking one. What I’d advertise 
for, if you like, is a sort of patent armour for protecting good-natured men 
from the attacks made upon them to beguile them into those worst sloughs 
of despond, family boots. But to advertise for a wife, when wives are as 
plentiful as oysters in October, and as unpalatable as the natives in May! 
Advertise for a wife! Good Heavens! if I were to do such a thing I 
should have scores of poor devils about me immediately, got up in their 


stiffest crinoline and their smallest bonnets, and hoping for preferment 
as fervently as the clergy, who remember one of their texts at the least, 
t 


and never forget to set their affections on things above them. I bet you, 
if I advertised like this owl here, I should have a hundred answers; and 
if it was known it was I-—~-” 

“ Little Geraldine’s self for a candidate, eh ?” asked Tom Gower. He 
and I had just dropped in to talk over a trotting match between Belle’s 
chesnut colt and a Norwich man’s two-year-old, to come off the next 
Tuesday, for 100 sovs. 

“Very possibly,” said Belle, with a self-complacent smile. “ She’s a 
fast little thing, don’t check at much, and she’s deucedly in love with 
me, poor little dear—almost as much trouble to me as Julia Sedley was 
last season. That girl all but proposed to me; she did, indeed. Never 
was nearer coming to grief in my life. What will you bet me that, if I 
advertise for a wife, I don’t hoax lots of women ?” 

“T’'ll bet you ten pounds,” said I, “ that you don’t hoax one!” 

“Done !’’ said Belle, stretching out his hand for a dainty memo- 
randum-book, gift of the identical Julia Sedley aforesaid, and entering 
the bet in it—‘“done! If I’m not asked to walk in the Close at noon 
and look out for a pink bonnet and a black lace cloak, and to loiter up 
the market-place till I come across a black hat and blue muslin dress ; 
if I’m not requested to call at No. 20, and to grant an interview at 
No. 84; if I’m not written to by Agatha A. with hazel, and Belinda B. 
with black, eyes—all coming after me like flies after a sugar-cask, why 
you shall have your ten guineas, my boy, and my colt into the bargain. 
Come, write out the advertisement Tom—I can’t, it’s too much trouble ; 
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draw it mild, that’s all, or the letters we shall get will necessitate an addi- 
tional Norwich postman. ” George, what fun it will be to do the girls! 
Cut along, Tom, can’t you ?” 

* All right,” said Gower, pushing away his coffee-cup, and drawing the 
ink to him. Head it ‘MarrraGe,’ of course ?” 

“Of course. That word’s as attractive to a woman as the belt to a 
prize-fighter, or a pipe of port to a college fellow.” 

“¢ MarriaGe.—A Bachelor—— ” 

Tell em a military man ; all girls have the scarlet fever.” 

‘Very well—‘an Officer in the Queen’s, of considerable personal at- 
tractions 

‘‘ My dear fellow, pray don’t!” expostulated Belle, in extreme alarm; 
‘ we shall have such swarms of ’em !”’ 

“ No, no! we must say that,” persisted Gower—“‘ personal attractions, 
aged eight-and-twenty—— ” 

“Can’t you put it, ‘in the flower of his age,’ or his ‘sixth lustre ?” 
It’s so much more poetic.” 

“¢__the flower of his age,’ then (that’ll leave ’em a wide range from 
twenty to fifty, according to their taste), ‘is desirous of meeting a young 
lady of beauty, talent, and good family,’—eh ?” 

“Yes, All women think themselves beauties, if they’re as ugly as sin. 
Milliners and confectioner girls talk Anglo-French, and rattle a tin- 
kettle piano after a fashion, and anybody buys a ‘ family’ for half-a-crown 
at the Heralds’-office—so fire away.” 

“«¢__who, feeling as he does the want of a kindred heart and sympa- 
thetic soul, will accord him the favour of a letter or an interview, as a 
preliminary to the greatest step in life.’” 

“A step—like one on thin ice—very sure to bring a man to grief,” 
interpolated Belle. ‘Say something er property ; those soul-and- 

irit young ladies generally keep a look-out for tin, and only feel an 

ective affinity for a lot of debentures and consols.” 

“¢The advertiser being a man of some present and still more prospec- 
tive wealth, requires no fortune, the sole objects of his search being love 
and domestic felicity.’ Domestic felicity—how horrible! Don’t it sound 
exactly like ‘ Coelebs in Search of a Wife,’ or the end of a lady’s novel, 
where the unlucky hero is always brought to an untimely end in a “ sweet 
eottage on the banks of the lovely Severn,’ where a real man would be 
bored to death in forty-eight hours inevitably, but where she inflicts on 
him brats, ‘ Christian Years,’ and an atmosphere of perfect peace, alias 
utter ennui, and never remembers to solace him with your real comforts 
of existence—a pipe, a rod, a rifle, and a T'imes—without which the 
loveliest Helen will pall sometimes ?” 

“< Domestic felicity’—bah! What are you writing about ?” yawned 
Belle. ‘1’d as soon take to teetotalism ; however, it’ll tell in the adver- 
tisement. Bravo, Tom, that will do. Address it to ‘L. C., care of 
Mrs. Greene, confectioner, St. Giles-street, Norwich.’ Miss Patty’ll take 
the letters in for me, though not if she knew their errand. Tip seven- 
and-sixpence with it, and send it to the Times.” 

We did send it to the Zimes, and in the broadsheet of that old 
monarch, who reigns by force of head as widely and omnipotently as 
Alexander by force of arms, we all of us read it two mornings afier.. 
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ARRIAGE.—A Bachelor, an Officer of the Queen’s, of considerable per- 
sonal attractions, and in the flower of his age, is desirous of meeting a young 
lady of beauty, accomplishments, and good family, who, feeling as he does the want of 
a kindred heart and sympathetic soul, will accord him the favour either of a letter or 
an interview, as a preliminary to the greatest step in life. The advertiser being a man 
of some present and still more prospective wealth, requires no fortune, the sole objects 
of his search being love and domestic felicity. Address, L. C., care of Mrs. Greene, 
confectioner, St. Giles-street, Norwich. 


“ By George, was there ever a bigger donkey than Belle?” shouted 
Little Nell, as he read the paper in the mess-room that morning, where 
he and that kindred spirit, and equally mischievous Pretty-Face Vane, were 
imbibing purl to a considerable extent, and playing vingt-et-un after an 
original manner by themselves, contriving to exchange a good — 
shillings over it ; which didn’t, however, matter materially, as their ski 
or lack of skill was pretty equal—‘ was there ever a bigger donkey ?” 
said the discourteous sub. ‘‘He’s good-natured and hasn’t bad brains; 
but throw a bait to his vanity, and he'll swallow it like a perch bolting 
alob-worm. I say, Monti, don’t let your sister marry him ; he’s really 

ney after her.” 

“ Everybody’s spooney after her,” responded Pretty Face; “ that’s 
nothing new ; and Geraldine’s a nice girl, a very nice girl, I must say ; 
she does make such prime flies, and plays cricket like a stunner. She 
shan’t marry Belle, #1 can help it, and I’ve a good deal of influence 
over her, more than anybody, perhaps. Still, if girls do set their heads 
after anything, the more you say against, the more they stick to it.” 

‘“‘ Whose advertisement do you imagine that is ?” said Fairlie, show- 
ing the Times, with a contemptuous twist of his moustaches, to Geral- 
dine, as he sat with her and her sisters under some lilac and larch trees 
in one of the meadows of Fern Chase, which had had the civility, Geral- 
dine said, to yield a second crop of hay expressly for her to have the 
pleasure of making it. That young lady loved her country amusements 
in one way as coolly as she had done her town ones in another, being 
gifted with the blessed knack of squeezing sunshine out of things un- 
promising, and enjoying herself under difficulties. She leaned down 
towards him as he lay on the grass, and read the advertisement, look- 
ing uncommonly pretty in her dainty muslin dress, with its flutteri 
mauve ribbons, and a wreath she had just twisted up, of bluebells an 
pinks and white heaths Fairlie had gathered as he lay, put on her 
wavy bright hair. We called her a little flirt, but I think she was 
an unintentional one; at least her agaceries were, all as unconscious as 
they were—her worst enemies (i.e. plain young ladies) had to allow— 
unaffected. 

“ How exquisitely sentimental! Is it yours?” she asked, with de- 
mure mischief. 

“ Mine !” echoed Fairlie, with supreme scorn. ‘Thank Heaven, I 
have not a morsel of sentiment in my composition, nor vanity either, 
with all my faults. I leave them to belles and dandies, th have 
nothing better to do than to flirt their fans, curl their whiskers, and 
talk ‘spiritualistic materialism,’ whatever that may mean, being, by 
the way, as bad a bull as Paddyism ever perpetrated; but the writers 
and reasoners of the present day are generally so exalted that they are 
above nature and common sense altogether, and have such gorgeous 
ideas, that good grammar wherewith to clothe them is utterly imma- 
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terial, the wings of their Pegasus being too ethereal to be weighed down 
by a Johnson’s Dictionary.” 

“ Certainly, for an idealist to have to stop for good English would be 
as bad as for Amina or Dinorah to be stopped in mid-air by a jerk 
of the prosaic rope that holds her up in her perilous passage,”’ said 
Geraldine. 

* And, par conséquent, in neglecting the prosaic rope, both Dinorahs 
and poets sometimes come to earth with considerable grief, and 
have their wings singed in the flames of flambeaux, and the critiques 
of Atheneums. How little good English, by the way, there is talked 
or written! A British parallel to Balzac’s asseveration that only he, 
Victor Hugo, and Théophile Gautier could speak French, would not be a 
tremendous exaggeration.” 

“Ah! Victor Hugo’s is beautiful French ; so harmonious and so 
eloquent! How people irritate one who ‘don’t admire French litera- 
ture!’ I generally find that their knowledge is based upon a translation 
of the ‘ Mystéres de Paris,’ or a.perusal of the ‘Chaumiére Indienne,’ 
as a text-book at school. rde Maistre, Paul Féval, Villemain, 
the Girardins, Delavigne, Lamartine, my darling Hugo, all the great 
modern Academists, are sealed books to them. But we have wandered 
away from our advertisement. Pray whose is it? It’s some one’s here, 
because the address is: to Mrs. Greene’s. Come, tell me at once, 
monsieur.”” 

“The only fool in the Artillery,” said Fairlie, curtly: “ Belle 
Courtenay.” 

** Captain Courtenay !” echoed Geraldine and her sisters ; the first with 
a little flush on her cheeks, caused, perhaps, by the quick glance the 
Colonel shot at her as he spoke. 

“ Captain Courtenay!” said Katherine Vane. ‘ Why, what can he 
want with a wife? I thought he had l’embarras des richesses offered 
him in that line ; at least, so he makes out himself.” 

‘J dare say,”’ said Fairlie, dryly, ‘it’s for a bet he’s made, to see how 
many women he can hoax, I believe. No doubt he’ll find some, for 
marriage is as great an advantage to women as it’s disadvantageous to 
us, and they’ll swallow any chance of a match, as the skate the other day 
swallowed the box of lucifers, so eager are fish and feminines for a bite.” 

“ Will they?” said Geraldine, scornfully. Fairlie’s tone put up her 
pluck. “I do not think you are such very great prizes that we need be 
so anxious to raffle for you. Men are fond of talking of our looking up 
- them; I fancy, if we did, we should not only look up but look over 
them.” 

* Over such as Belle, certainly.”’ 

“Not only Belle, perhaps. Why are you so spiteful on that luckless 
individual ?” 

“ Spiteful! I assure you I never condescend to such an entirely lady- 
like quality,” said Fairlie, with lazy hauteur. “ Having had certain 
stern realities in my life to deal with, and finding my chief pleasures in 
very ‘materia!’ sports and dangers, I find it dificult, perhaps, to see 
much to admire or regard in a man whose sole campaigns have been on 
Woolwich Common, and whose sole thoughts are centred on the set of 
his wristbands, or in the number of gages d’amour silly women send 
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him. Courtenay’s pursuits or ideas can, however, matter nothing what- 
ever to me, and I wish him every success with his advertising hoax.” 

“ How can you tell it is a hoax ?” said Geraldine, throwing cowslips 
at her greyhound. “It may be some medium of intercourse with some 
one he really cares for, and who may understand his meaning.” 

Fairlie looked sharply at her. 

“ Perhaps you are in his confidence, Geraldine, or perhaps you are 
thinking of answering it yourself ?” 

“Perhaps,” said the young lady waywardly, making the cowslips into 
a ball, “ there might be worse investments. Your béte noire is strikingly 
handsome ; he is the perfection of ton; he is going to be Equerry to the 
Prince; his mother is just married again to Lord Chevenix; he did not 
name half his attractions in that line in the Times.” 

With which Geraldine rushed across the meadow after the greyhound 
and the cowslip ball, and Fairlie lay quiet plucking up the heaths by the 
roots. He lay there still, twisting his moustaches and smoking in short 
puffs, as if he gave vent to his irritation through his weed (and much 
sorrow and many annoyances do soften dommin the soft blue haze curling 
upwards from the genial bowl of that ‘of earthly comforts, “ one’s 

ipe”), when the cowslip ball struck him a soft fragrant blow against his 
bos, and knocked the Cuba from between his teeth. He did not look 
up, however, but picked his blessed weed off the grass with that peculiar 
reverence of touch one always feels compelled to show two things belong- 
ing to us—our hats and our cigars. What man does not manipulate 
both of them with that reverend delicacy with which the Florentine 
workman the other day touched, or is said to have touched, the leg of 
that “re galantuomo” who is having his little reign just at present 
under the leading-strings of his great master of European marionettes, 
L. N. B, 

“Why don’t you speak ?” asked Geraldine, plaintively. ‘You are 
not half so pleasant to play with as you were before you went to India 
and I was seven or eight, and you had La Grace, and battledoor and 
shuttlecock, and cricket, and all sorts of games with me in the old garden 
at Charleton.” 

He might have told her she was much less dangerous then than now; 
he was not disposed to flatter her, however. So he answered her quietly, 

“TI preferred you as you were then.” 

“Indeed!” said Geraldine, with a hot colour in her cheeks. “I do 
not think there are many who would endorse your complimentary opi- 
nion.” 

“ Possibly,” said Fairlie, coldly. 

She took up her cowslips, and hit him hard with them several times. 

“Don’t speak in that tone. If you dislike me, you can say so in 
warmer words, surely.” 

Fairlie smiled malgré lui. 

“ What a child you are, Geraldine! but a child that is a very mis- 
chievous coquette, and has learned a hundred tricks and agaceries of 
which my little friend of seven or eight knew nothing. I grant you 
my not a quarter so charming, but you were, I am afraid—more 


Geraldine was ready to cry, but she was in a passion, nevertheless; 
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such a hot and short-lived passion as all women of any spirit can go into 
on occasion, when they are unjustly suspected. : 

“If you choose to think soof me you must,” she said, with immea- 
surable hauteur, sweeping away from him, her mauve ribbons fluttering 
disdainfully. ‘I, for one, shall not try to undeceive you.” 

Hallo, Geraldine, what’s the row? Been splitting with Fairlie, eh? 
Thought you were sworn allies? You look very pretty in the stately 
style, but the kitten line suits you best,” said Pretty Face, coming at a 
bound over the hedge, with his rod and some trout in his hands. 

Geraldine made him no answer. She pulled the bluebells and heaths 
impatiently off her hair, threw them down at Fairlie’s feet, and swept over 
the paddock with the dignity of a little empress. 

“* Was I harsh to her, poor little thing?” thought Fairlie, remorsefully, 
“Curse that fool, I wonder if she does care for him !” 


Til. 


THE COLONEL BEGINS A DANGEROUS GAME, AND GETS CHECKMATED. 


THE next night we all went up to a ball at the Vanes’, to drink 
Rhenish, eat ices, quiz the women, flirt with the pretty ones in corners, 
lounge against doorways, criticise the feet in the waltzing as they passed 
us, and do, in fact, anything but what we went to do—dance, according 
to our custom in such scenes. 

The Swan and her Cygnets looked very stunning; they “made up 
well,” as ladies say when they cannot deny that another is good-looking, 
but qualify your admiration by an assurance that she is shockingly plain 
in the morning, and owes all to her milliner and maids. Geraldine, who, 
by the greatest stretch of scepticism, could not be supposed “ made up,” 
was bewitching, I assure you, with her sunshiny enjoyment of every- 
thing, and her untiring waltzing, going for all the world like a spinning- 
top, only a top tires, and she did not. Belle, who made a principle of 
never dancing except under extreme coercion by a.very pretty hostess, could 
not resist her, and Tom Gower, and Little Nell, and all the rest, not to 
mention half Norfolk, crowded round her; all except Fairlie, who leaned 
against the doorway, seeming to talk to her father or the members, or 
anybody near, but watching the young lady for all that, who flirted not a 
little, having in her mind the scene in the paddock of yesterday, and wish- 
ing, perhaps, to show him that if he did not admire her more than when 
she was eight, other men had better taste. 

She managed to come near Fairlie towards the end of the evening, 
sending Belle to get her an ice. 

“Well,” she said, with a comical pitié d’elle-méme, “ —— dislike 
me so much that you don’t mean to dance with me at all? Not a single 
waltz all night ?” 

“ What time have you had to give me?” said Fairlie, coldly. “ You 
have been surrounded all the evening.” 

“ Of course I have. I am not so disagreeable to other gentlemen as I 
am to you. But I could have made time for you if you had only asked 
for it. At your own ball last week you engaged me beforehand for six 
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Fairlie relented towards her. Despite her flirting, he thought she did 
not care for Belle after all. 

“ Well,” he said, smiling, “will you give me one after supper?” 

“ nt yes; provided you take me in to supper, too !” said Geraldine, de- 
igh 


The girl had one especially nice point. She might be hot, hot as fire, 
and could blaze away like Donati’s comet, but she was very sweet- 
tempered, and forgot her anger in five minutes. 

He took her in to supper, greatly to Belle’s annoyance, and at supper 
they had no end of fun together, as was their general habit, for Fairlie, 
despite his “stern realities,” had, as all men worth anything always have, 
a cordial love of nonsense ; for all things, in fact, that brought him back 
his boyhood, and gave him a délassement from the conventionalities of the 
day, or the worry of military and social life. He waltzed several times 
with her afterwards. If they had been out under the summer stars alone, 
listening to the nightingales among the lilac boughs, possibly —opportunity 
and temptation having a great deal to do with those 4 eset might have 
forgotten Belle altogether, and begun a game more dangerous than La 
Grace or cricket with his little playmate. Being in a crowded ball-room, 
he was happily preserved from any more tender words than an occasional 
kind sentence or two, and a rattling fire of badinage. 

* You told me you shouldn’t dance, Colonel Fairlie,” said Katherine 
Vane, smiling. 

“ One can’t tell what one mayn’t do under temptation,” said Fairlie, 
smiling too. ‘A man may change his mind, you know.” 

“Oh yes,” cried Geraldine ; “‘a man may change his mind, and we 
are expected to be eminently grateful to him for his condescension ; but 
if we change our minds, how severely we are condemned for vacillation : 
‘So weak!’ ‘ Just like women!’ ‘ Never like the same thing two minutes, 
poor things !” 

“You don’t like the same thing two minutes, Geraldine,” laughed 
Fairlie; “so I dare say you speak feelingly.” 

“ No, indeed,” said Geraldine, warmly ; “what I like I never unlike . 
(that’s not over good English, by the way ; you must put it down to all 
that champagne you let me drink). I am not changeable in the least— 


never was. I like my old pony, that only just creeps, ten million times 
better than the new mare papa bought me last month, merely because I 
have had him ever since r 


can remember, and used to ride him across 


a after you and mamma. I changeable! I am constancy 
itse’ ad 


“Are you? You know what the Italians say of ‘ ocche azzure?’ ” 
“ But I don’t believe it, monsieur!” cried Geraldine: 


“Blue eyes beat black fifty to seven ! 
For black’s of hell, but blue’s of heaven !” 
“T beg your pardon, mademoiselle,” laughed Fairlie: 
Done, by the odds, it is not true ! 
One devil’s black, but scores are blue!” 
He whirled her off into the circle in the midst of our laughter at their 


ready wit. Soon after he bid her good night, but he found time to 
whisper as he did so, 
VOL. XLVIII. 
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“ You are more like my little Geraldine to-night!” 

The look he got made him, I think, determine to make her his little 
Geraldine before much more time had passed. At least, he drove us back 
to Norwich in what seemed very contented silence, for he smoked tran- 
quilly, and let the horses go their own pace—two certain indications that 
@ man has pleasant thoughts to aceompany him. 

I do not think he listened to Belle’s, and Gower’s, and my conversa- 
tion, not even when Belle took his weed out of his mouth and announced 
the important fact: “ Hardinge! my ten guineas, if you please. I’ve 
had a letter !” 

‘* What! an answer? By Jove!” 

“Of course, an answer. I tell you all the pretty women in the city 
will know my initials, and send after me. I only hope they wz be pretty, 
and then one may have a good deal of fun. I was in at Greene’s this 
morning having mock-turtle, and talking to Patty (she’s not bad look- 
ing that little girl, only she drops her “h’s” so. I’m like that fellow 
—what’s his name ?—in the ‘ Peau de Chagrin ;’ I don’t admire my loves 
in cotton prints), when she gave me the letter. I left it on my dressing- 
table, but you can see it to-morrow. It’s a horrid red daubed-looking 
seal, and no crest; but that she mightn’t use for fear of being found out, 
and the writing is disguised, but that it would be. She says she has the 
three requisites; but where’s the woman that don’t think herself Sappho 
and Galatea combined? And she was nineteen last March. Poor little 
devil! she little thinks how she’ll be done. I’m to meet her on the 

Yarmouth road at two, and to look out for a lady standing by the first 
milestone. Shall we go, Tom? It may lead to something amusing, you 
know, though certainly it won’t lead to marriage.” ' 

“Oh! we'll go, old fellow,” said I. “Deuce take you, Belle! what 
a lucky fellow you are with the women.” 

“ Luckier than I want to be,” yawned Belle. ‘It’s a horrid bore to 
be so set upon. One may have too much of a good thing, you know.” 
At two the day after, having refreshed ourselves with a light luncheon 
at Mrs. Greene’s of lobster-salad and pale ale, Belle, Gower, and I 
buttoned our gloves and rode leisurely up the road. Belle certainly looked, 
as Geraldine called him, “perfect ton,” with his Bond-street dress, his 
_ figure, and his delicately perfumed whiskers and moustaches. 
a capital fellow he would have been if he had not thought so much 
‘ of himself, for he was a thorough gentleman, had very good abilities, and 
as sweet a temper as could be, if it had not been all spoilt by that 
desperate amour-propre. 

“ How my heart palpitates !” said Belle, stroking his moustaches with 
a bored air. “ How can I tell, you know, but what I may be going to 
see the arbiter of my destiny? Men have been tricked into all sorts of 
tomfoolery by their compassionate feelings. And then—if she should 

uint or have a turn-up nose! Good Heavens, what a fearful idea! I’ve 
often wondered when I’ve seen men with ugly wives how they could have 
been chiselled into taking ’em ; they couldn’t have done it in their senses, 
you know, nor yet with their eyes open. You may depena they took ’em 
to church in ———— coma from chloroform. ’Pon my word, I feel 
quite nervous. You don’t think the girl will have a parson and a register 
hid behind the milestone, do you?” ” 
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“If she should it won’t be legal without a license, thanks to the fools 
who turn Hymen into a tax-gatherer, and won’t let a fellow make love 
without he pays government gold bobs, and asks leave of the Archbishop 
of , who’s about as much to do with it as the man in the 
moon. Bah! what a deal of bosh there is about everything,” said Gower, 
angrily, as we dismounted. “Hallo, Belle, here’s the milestone, but 
where’s the lady ?” 

“Virgin modesty makes her »” said Belle, putting up his 
eye-glass. <‘ Women always make believe to hang back when they want 
a thing dreadfully.” 

“ Hang modesty ! it’s all a sham and an eternal nuisance,” swore Tom, 
“ Bother the girl, it’s past two, and we left a good quarter of that salad 
uneaten. Confound her!” 


“There are no signs of her,” said I. “Did she tell you her dress, 
Belle 
= “ Not a syllable about it ; only mentioned a milestone, and one might 
have found a market woman sitting on that.” 

“ Hallo! here’s something feminine. Oh, good gracious! this can’t 
be it, it’s got a brown stuff dress on, and a poke straw bonnet and a 
green veil. No, no, Belle, that’s not your inamorata, old fellow. If 
you married her, that would be a case of chloroform.” 

If it was not his inamorata, the horrible brown stuff came sidling along 
the road with that peculiar step belonging to ladies of a certain age, 
characterised by Patty Greene as “tipputting,” sweeping up the dust 
with its horrible folds, making straight en route for Belle, who was stand- 
ing a little in advance of us. Nineteen! Good Heavens! she must have 
been fifty if she was a day, and under her green veil was a chesnut front 
—yes, decidedly a front—and a face yellow as a Canadian’s, and wrinkled 
as Madame Pipelet’s, made infinitely worse by that sweet maiden simper 
and assumed juvenility common to viedlles filles. Up she came towards 
poor Belle, who involuntarily retreated step by step till he had backed 
against the milestone, and could get no farther, while she smiled up in 
his handsome face, and he stared down in her withered one, with the 
most comical expression of surprise, dismay, and horror that had ever 
appeared on our “ beauty’s” impassive features, 

* Are you—the—the—L. C.?” demanded the maiden of ten lustres, 
casting her eyes to the ground with virgin modesty. 

“ L. C, ar———My dear madam, I don’t quite understand you,” faltered 
Belle, taken aback for once in his life. 

“Was it not you,” faltered the fair one, shaking out a pocket-hand- 
kerchief that sent a horrible odour of musk to the olfactory nerves of 

oor Belle, most fastidious connoisseur in bouquet, “ who advertised for a 
ndred heart and sympathetic soul ?” 

“Really, my good lady,” began Belle, still too aghast by the chesnut 

nt to recover his self- ssion. 

“ Because,” simpered his inamorata, too agitated by her own feelings 
to hear his horrible appellative, keeping him at bay there with the fatal 

milestone behind him and the awful brown stuff in front of him—“ be- 
cause I, too, have desired to meet with some elective affinity, some spirit- 


= that might give me all those more subtle sympathies which can never 


found in the din and bustle of the heartless world; I, too, have pined 
K2 
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for the objects of your search—love and domestic happiness. Oh, blessed 
words, surely we might—might we not ?——” 

She paused, overcome with maidenly confusion, and buried her face in 
the musk-scented handkerchief. ‘Tom and I, where we stood perdus, 
burst into uncontrollable shouts of laughter, which made poor Belle feel 
smaller still, and still more wrathful. Never, as long as I live, shall I 
forget the horror, dismay, disgust, and bewilderment expressed upon his 
face. He gave one blank look of utter terror at the tout ensemble of 
brown stuff, straw poke, and chesnut front. He forgot courtesy, manners, 
and everything else; his lips were parted, with his small white teeth 
glancing under his silky moustaches, bis sleepy eyes were open wide, and 
as the maiden lady dropped her handkerchief, and gave him what she 
meant to be the softest and most tender glance, poor Belle turned straight 
round, sprang on his bay’s back, stuck the spurs into her side, and rushed 
down the Yarmouth road as if the whole of the dignitaries of the church 
and law were tearing after him to force him nolens volens into carrying 
out the horrible promise in his cursed line in the Zimes. What was Tom’s 
and my amazement to see the maiden lady seat herself astride on the 
milestone, and join her cachinnatory shouts to ours, fling her green veil 
into a hawthorn-tree, jerk her bonnet into our faces, kick off her brown 
stuff into the middle of the road, tear off her chesnut front and yellow 
mask, and perform a frantic war-dance on the roadside turf. No less 
A _ than that mischievous monkey and inimitable mimic Little 

ell! 


“ You young demon!” shouted Gower, shrieking with laughter till he 
cried. “A pretty fellow you are to go tricking your senior officer like 
this. You little imp, how can you tell but what I shall court-martial you 
to-morrow?” 

“No, no, you won’t!” cried Little Nell, pursuing his frantic dance 
with as wild gesticulations as an Eastern dervish or a Low Church 
ranter. “ Wasn’t it prime ? wasn’t it glorious ? wasn’t it worth the 
Kohinoor to see? You won’t go and peach, when I’ve just given you a 
better farce than all old Buckstone’s? By Jove! Belle’s face at m 
chesnut front! By Jupiter! there never was anything so jolly! This’ 
be one of his prime conquests, eh? He won’t pique himself quite so 
much on his unnumbered perfections now. I say, old fellows, when 
Charles Mathews goes to glory, don’t you think I might take his place, 
and beat him hollow, too ?” 

When we got back to barracks we found Belle, you are very sure, 
prostrate on his sofa, heated, injured, crestfallen, ‘alae himself with 
Seltzer and water, and swearing away anything but mildly at that 
“wretched old woman.” He bound us over to secrecy, which, with 
Little Nell’s confidence in our minds, we naturally promised. Poor 
Belle! to have been made a fool of before two was humiliation more 
than sufficient for our all-conquering blondin. For him who had so 
often refused to stir across a ball-room to look at a Court beauty, to have 
ridden out three miles to see an old maid of fifty with a chesnut front! 
The insult sank deep into his soul, and threw him into an abject melan- 
choly, which hung over him all through mess, and was not dissipated 
till a letter came to him from Mrs. Greene’s, when we were playing loo 
in Fairlie’s room, That night Fairlie was in gay spirits. He had called 
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at Fern Chase that morning, and though he had not been able to see 
Geraldine alone, he had passed a pleasant couple of hours there, playin 

1 with her and her sisters, and had been as good friends as ever wi 
Fis old playmate. 

“ Well, Belle,” said he, feeling good-natured even with him that 
night, “did you get any good out of your advertisement? Did your 

y turn out a very pretty one ?” 

“No; deuced ugly, like the generality,”” yawned poor Belle, giving 
me a kick to remind me of my promise. Little Nell was happily 
about the city somewhere with Pretty Face, or the boy would scarcely 
have kept his countenance. a 

“ What amusement you can find in hoaxing silly women,” said Fairlie, 
“is incomprehensible to me. However, men’s tastes differ, happily. 
Here comes another epistle for you, Belle (give me Miss); perhaps 
there’s better luck for you there.” 

“Oh! I shall have no end of letters. I shan’t answer any more. I 
think it’s such a deuced trouble. Diamonds trumps, eh ?” said Belle, 
laying the note down till he should have leisure to attend to it. Poor 
= fellow! I dare say he was afraid of another onslaught from maiden 

es. 

“ Come, Belle,” said Jack Glenville, when we had done with loo, and 
were refreshing ourselves with brandy-and-water and regalias, two as un- 
poetic condiments as ever greeted Aurora—by the way, I hope Tithonus 
never smelt of either—“come, Belle, open your letter; we're all impa- 
tience. If you won’t go, I will in your place.” 

“Do, my dear fellow. Take care you’re not pounced down upon by 
a respectable papa for intentions, or called to account by a fierce brother 
with a stubbly beard,” said Belle, lazily taking up the letter. As he 
did so, the melancholy indolence on his face changed to an eagerness 
very unusual to that blasé blondin. 

“ By Jove! the Vane crest!” 

Fairlie, drinking some whisky by the window, swung round at that 
name. 

“A note of invitation, probably?” suggested Gower. 

“Would they send an invitation to Patty Greene’s? I tell you it’s 
addressed to L. C.,” said Belle, disdainfully, opening the letter, leavin 
its giant deer couchant intact. “I thought it very likely; I expec 
it, indeed—poor little dear! I oughtn’t to have let it out. Ain’t you 
Jealous, old fellows? Little darling! Perhaps I may be tricked into 
matrimony after all. I’d rather a presentiment that advertisement would 
come to something. There, you may all look at it, if you like.” 

It was a dainty sheet of scented cream-laid, stamped with the deer 
couchant, such as had brought us many an invitation down from Fern 
Chase, and on it was written, in delicate caligraphy : 

“G. V. understands the meaning of the advertisement, and will meet 
L. C. at the entrance of Fern Wood, at eleven o’clock to-morrow 
morning.” 

There was a dead silence as we read it; then a tremendous buzz. 
Cheaply as we held women, I don’t think there was one of us who 
wasn’t surprised at little Geraldine’s doing any clandestine thing like 
this, and I don’t think there was one of us who didn’t grudge Belle his 
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saccess. He sat with a look of indolent triumph, curling his perfumed 
moustaches, and looking at the little autograph which gave us evidenee 
of what he often boasted—Geraldine Vane’s 

“ Let me look at your note,” said Fairlie, stretching out his hand. 
What a grey white his face was when he turned to the light. 

He went to the window to read it, as if the gas were not brighter 
than the faint red sunlight, and was some moments before he returned 
it, with a brief, “Very complimentary, indeed!” Then he went back 
to his window and his whisky. 

The men soon left; I chanced to be last, having mislaid my cigar- 
ease. As I looked about for it, Fairlie addressed me in the same brief, 
stern tone between his teeth with which he spoke to Belle. 

“ Hardinge, you made this absurd bet with Courtenay, did you not? 
Is this note a hoax upon him ?” 

“ Not that I know of—it doesn’t look like it. You see there is the 
Vane crest, and the girl’s own initials.” 

“Very true.” He turned round to the window again, and leaned 
against it, looking out into the dawn, with a look upon his face that 
I was very sorry to see. 

“ But it is not like Geraldine,” I began. 

“ Good Heavens, no!” How painfully his voice quivered. 

“Tt may be a trick,” I suggested, with my remembrance of Little 
Nell. “Somebody may have prigged their paper and crest—it’s pos 
sible. I tell you what I’ll do to find out; I’ll follow Belle to-morrow, 
and see who does meet him in Fern Wood.” 

’ “Do,” said Fairlie, eagerly. Then he checked himself, and went on 
tapping an impatient tattoo on the shutter. “You see, I have known 


the family for years—known her when she was a little child. I should 
be sorry to think that one of them could be capable of such-——” 
Despite his self-command he could not finish his sentence. Geraldine 
was a great deal too dear to hini to be treated in seeming careless- 
ness, or spoken lightly of, however unwisely she might act. I found 


my cigar-case. His laconic ‘Good night!” told me he would rather 
be alone, so I closed the door, and left him. I am afraid he had very 
bitter thoughts to keep him company, as he sat smoking his pipe and 
watching the golden July dawn redden the fleecy clouds piled up high 
in the far east. 


IV. 


FAIRLIE THROWS UP THE GAME, AND BELLE BUYS A LICENSE. 


THE morning was as sultry and as clear as a July day could be when 
Belle lounged down the street, looking, as I told you before, the per- 
fection of a gentleman, a trifle less bored and dlasé than ordinary, for he 
really was entété in a lazy way with Geraldine, en route to his appoint- 
ment at Fern Wood (a sequestered part of the Vane estate), where trees 
and lilies of the valley grew wild, and where the girls were accustomed to 
ge for pic-nies or sketching, as “so nicely out of the way.” As soon as 

had turned a corner, Gower and I turned it too, and with perseverance 
worthy a better cause did Tom and I dodge unconscious Belle in and out 
and down the road which led to, Fern Wood—a flat, dusty, stony two 
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miles—on which, in the blazing noon of a ee 
short of Satanic coercion, or love of Geraldine Vane, would have i 
Belle to immolate himself, and expose his delicate complexion. 

“TI bet you anything, Tom,” said I, confidently, “that this is a hoax, 
like yesterday’s. Geraldine will no more meet Belle there than all the 
Ordnance Office.” 

“ Well, we shall see,” responded Gower. “Somebody might get the 
———- from the bookseller, and the erest seal through the servants, 
but they'll hardly get Geraldine there bodily against her will. I thought 
Fairlie was the fellow she favoured—at least she’s eternally running after 
him, like a puppy after its master—didn’t you?” 

“T did,” I answered; “and I shall think so still, till I see her with 
my own eyes at Fern Wood yonder. But women are unaccountable.” 

“ They are,”’ responded Tom, cutting the head off a thistle, “ and we 
are unaccountable fools to care a button for their vagaries. One’s as good 
as another, for anything I see; an inch or two in the height, or a shade 
or two in the hair, is all the difference between ’em, and the chief of their 
beauties are milliner-made.” 

Tom was a little bit spiteful. Just before leaving Woolwich he had 
fallen rapturously in love, at one of our balls, with a divine creature—more 
especially with the divine creature’s abundant raven locks—but his ardent 
feelings had received the cruelest and coldest shock possible. When he 
called on her a trifle too early next day, he saw his houri vanish with ex 
rapidity out of the drawing-room as he entered; vanish—ith- 
out her wig! 

* Be quiet,” said I. ‘Look, here’s the wood; keep under the trees, 
or he’ll see us.” 

“Not he,” replied Gower; “he’s too intent to look forward to stop to 
look behind him. His Siloam lies in front.” 

We waited at the entrance, shrouded ourselves in the wild hawthorn 

while we could still see Belle—of course we did not mean to be 
near enough to overhear him—who passed up and down the green alleys 
under the firs and larches, rendered doubly dark by the evergreens, 
brambles, and honeysuckles, - 


which, ripened by the sun, 
Forbade the sun to enter. 


He paced up and down there a good ten minutes, prying about with his 
eye-glass, but unable to see very far in the tangled boughs, and heavy, 
dusky light of the untrimmed wood. Then there was the flutter of some- 
thing pink among the branches, and Gower gave vent to a low whistle of 


surprise. 

“By George, Hardinge! there’s little Geraldine’s pink muslin ; ’tis 
the girl herself, then. Well! devil take it, I didn’t think she’d have done 
it. You see ’re all alike if they get the opportunity.” 

It was Geraldine herself—it ieee fluttering muslin flounces, her 
abundant erinoline, her waving ribbons, her tiny white bonnet, and her . 
little veil, and under the veil her face, with its delicate tinting, its pem- 
cilled eyebrows, and its undulating bright-coloured hair, with its bandeaux 
and its braid over the top. There was no doubt about it ; it was Geraldine, 
I vow I was as sorry to have to tell it to Fairlie as if 1’d had to tell him 
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she was dead, for I knew how it would cut him to the heart to know not 
only that she had given herself to his rival, but that his little playmate, 
whom he had thought truth, and honesty, and daylight itself, should have 
deceived him, should have simulated all the frank affection she had shown 
him, and should have stooped to a clandestine interview, arranged through 
an advertisement. Geraldine came up to Belle, who lifted his hat with 
perfect grace, while she held out her hand with a coquettish smile. Belle 
would have taken something besides the hand, but Geraldine kept him at 
a distance, with that certain provoquant keep-off-sir manner she had 
always had with him, and motioned him to walk onwards with her. 
Their retreating figures were soon lost in the dim woodland, and Tom 
and I turned to retrace our steps. 

“No doubt about it now, old fellow?” quoth Gower. 

* No, confound her,” swore I. 

; - Confound her? Et pourquoi? Hasn’t she a right to do what she 
ikes ?” 

“ Of course she has, the cursed little flirt; but she’d no earthly busi- 
ness to go making such desperate love to Fairlie when she meant all the 
while to finish with Belle. It’s a rascally shame, and I don’t care if I 
tell her so myself.” 

She'll only say you’re in love with her too,” was Gower’s sensible 
response. ‘I’m not surprised myself. I always said she was an out-and- 
out coquette.”” 

“Of course,” said I, spitefully; “when a thing has come to pass 
everybody says they qveahedal it. If I were-to break my leg to- 
morrow, all Norwich would swear they clearly foresaw I should » k it. 
I am surprised myself. In the first place, I thought the Vanes too nice 
a family to teach their daughters intrigue, or to make ’am need clandestine 
means; and in the second, how any woman can prefer such a conceited, 
egotistical idiot like Belle, as curled and as empty-headed as a hairdresser’s 
wax model, to Fairlie, who has muscle and brains out of a thousand, who 
has the heart of a thorough gentleman, and the pluck of a thorough 
soldier ; a fellow worth all the women in England, and who could have 
no end of ’em for the asking, does pass my comprehension.” 

I met Fairlie coming out of his room as I went up to mine to get 
some soda-water after my hot noonday walk. He looked as men will 
look when they have not been in bed all night, and have watched the 
sun up with painful thoughts for their companions. 

“You have been——” he began; then stopped short, unwilling or 
unable to put the question into words. 

“ After Belle? Yes. It is no hoax, Geraldine met him herself.” 

I did not relish telling him, and therefore told it, in all probability, 
bluntly and blunderingly—tact, like talk, having, they say, been given to 
women. A spasm passed over his face as he repeated, “Herself!” 
Until then I do not think he had realised it as even possible. 

“ Yes, there was no doubt about it.’’ 

**Confound her! Whata wretched little coquette she must have been ; 
she always seemed to make such game of Belle os 

But Fairlie saying something about his gloves that he had left behind, 
had gone back into his room again before I had half done my sentence, 
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and had shut the door with a clang that warned me not to follow him, 
and confirmed me in my suspicion as to the extent of the interest this 
abominable little flirt had awakened in him—deuce take her! When 
Belle came back, about half an hour afterwards, with an affected air of 
ne and for once in his life of languid sensations really well con- 
tented, you are pretty sure that Gower and I poured questions upon 
him, as, done up with the toil of his dusty walk, and horrified to find him- 
self so low bred as to be hot, kicked off his varnished boots, imbibed 
Seltzer, and fanned himself with a periodical before he could find breath 
to answer us. 

** Was it Geraldine ?” 

“ Of course it was Geraldine,” he said, yawning. 

* And will she m you, Belle ?” 

“To be sure she will. I should like to see the woman that wouldn’t,” 
responded Belle, shutting his eyes and nestling down among the cushions. 
“* And what’s more, I’ve been fool enough to let her make me ask her. 
Give me some more sherry, Phil; a man wants support under such cir- 
cumstances. The deuce if I’m not as hot as a ploughboy! It was very 
cruel of her to call a fellow out with the sun at the meridian; she might 
as well have chosen twilight. But, I say, you fellows keep the secret, 
will you? she don’t want her family to get wind of it, because they’re 
bothering her to marry that old cove, Mount Trefoil, with his sixty 
— and his broad acres, and wouldn’t let her take anybody else if they 

new it; she’s under age, you see.” 

“But how did she’know you were L. C. ?” 

‘‘ Fairlie told her, and the dear little vain thing immediately thought 
it was an indirect proposal to herself, and ounenel it ; of course I didn’t 
undeceive her. She raffoles of me—it’ll be almost too much of a good 
thing, I’m afraid. She’s a deuced prudish little thing, too, much more 
than I should have thought she’d have been; but I vow she'd only let 
me kiss her hand, and that was gloved.” 

“I hate prudes,” said Gower ; “they spoil one’s fun, and they’ve always 
much more devilry au fond than the open-hearted ones. Videlicet-—here’s 
your young lady stiff enough only to give you her hand to kiss (by the 
way I thought that cool caress was only confined to the days of chivalry 
and novels by ladies who’re afraid to represent things as they are, for fear 
they should be accused of writing of them from experience) and yet 
she’ll lower herself to a clandestine correspondence and stolen interviews 
—a condescension I don’t think I should admire in my wife, 


Whoever she be that not probable she.” 


* Love, ry | dear fellow, oversteps all—what d’ye call ’em ?—boun- 


daries,” said Belle, languidly. ‘What a bore! I shall never be able to 
wear this coat again, it’s so ingrained with dust ; little puss, why didn’t 
she wait till it was cooler? Give me some more Seltzer, Tom. I bet 
a Benedict imbibed no end of Canary to keep up his pluck when he 

d really gone and done it with Beatrice.” 

“ Did you fix your marriage-day ?” asked Tom, rather contemptuously. 
In the first place, he despised marriages altogether, as an act of idiocy 
or insanity (which, entre nous, it is, ten times out of twelve); in the 
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seeond, he didn’t admire Geraldine for her way of making love to Belle, 
thinking it, very justly, pretty well as bold and unladylike a thing as a 
gentleman’s daughter ever did, 

“Yes, I was very weak!” sighed Belle; “ but you see she’s uncom- 
monly pretty, and there’s Mount Trefoil and lots of men, and, I fancy, 
that dangerous fellow Fairlie, after her ; so we hurried matters. We’ve 
been making love to one another all these three months, you know, and 
fixed it so soon as Thursday week. Of course she blushed, and sighed, 
and put her handkerchief to her eyes, and all the rest of it, en regle ; 
but she consented, and I’m to be sacrificed. But not a word about it, 
my dear fellows! The Vanes are to be kept in profoundest darkness, 
and, to lull suspicion, I’m not to go there scarcely at all until then, and 
when I do, she’ll let me know when she will be out, and I’m to call on 
her mother then. She’ll write to me, and put the letters in a hollow tree 
in the wood, where I’m to leave my answers, or, rather, send ’em ; catch 
me goimg over that road again. Don’t give me joy, old boys. I know 
Tm making a holocaust of myself, but devil take me if Ican help it—she 
is so deuced pretty !” 

‘Fairlie was not at mess that might. Nobody knew where he was, 
Afterwards I learnt he had been locked in his own room, writing business 
‘letters, said his servant ; the truth of which you and I can believe as we 
like, I learnt, long months afterwards, that as soon as I had told him of 
Geraldine’s identity, it seems that he still, thirsting to disbelieve, reluc- 
tant to condemn, catching at straws to save his idol from being shattered 
as men in love will do, had thrown himself across his horse and torn off 
to Fern whether or no Geraldine was at home. If he 
in any o ordi oecupations, he should still that we 
if she Fairlie her out of his 
heart and memory, cost him what it might. 

His heart beat faster and thicker as he entered that drawing-room than 
it had done before the lines at Ferozeshah, or in the giant semicircle at 
Sobraon; it stood still as in the far end of the room, lying back on a low 
ehair, sat Geraldine in her pink muslin flounces, and little white 
bonnet, the strings just untied, her gloves and parasol lying in her lap. 
She sprang up to welcome him with her old gay smile. 

“Ah! you are come just in time. One of my gold fish is so ill, and 

gs. 


“Good God! that a child like that can be such an accomplished 
actress !” thought Fairlie, as he just touched her hand (the gold fish had 
been a gift from him), and addressed himself to her mother. 

It was lucky for him that life had taught him the lesson of self-com- 
mand. Alas! I fear that it is not till the wolf has gnawed us many and 
oftentimes that. we can smile calmly and equably under his griping 


_ Have you been out to-day ?” he asked suddenly of Geraldine, fixing 
his eyes sternly on the girl—and he can make them very stern eyes if he 
likes, as stern as they can be soft when they meet another pair of 


eyes, A 
You see I have,” answered Geraldine, looking up with a colour in 


cheeks. 
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“ Prevarication is conviction,” thought Fairlie, with a deadly chill over 
him. 


‘Where did you go, love ?” asked mamma. 

“To see Adela Ferrers ; she is not well, you know, and I came home 
through part of the wood to gather some of the anemones; I don’t mean 
anemones, they are over—lilies of the valley.” 

She spoke hurriedly, glancing at Fairlie all the time, who never took 
his iron gaze off her, though all the beauty and glory was draining awa 
from his life with every succeeding proof that stared him in the face wi 
its cruel evidence. 

At that minute Lady Vane was called from the room to give some 
direetions to her head gardener about some flowers, over which she was 
particularly choice, and Fairlie and Geraldine sat in dead silence, with 
only the ticking of the timepiece and the chirp of the birds outside the 
open windows to break its heavy monotony. 

Fairlie bent over a spaniel, rolling the dog backwards and forwards on 
the rug, when Geraldine sprang up. - 

“ Won’t you come and look at my gold fish ?” 

“ Thank you, no; I have no time.” 

Geraldine stood still on the rug, her head on one side, in her old pretty 
attitude of plaintiveness and de , the bright sunshine falling round 
her and playing on her gay dress, white bonnet, and fair hair—a tableau 
lost upon the Colonel, who, though he had risen too, was playing sedu- 
lously with the dog. 
ee Fairlie, what is the matter with you? How unkind you are 

a at last, disgusted that so young a girl could be so 
accomplished a liar and actress, sick at heart that he had been so de- 
ceived, mad with jealousy of Belle Courtenay, furious that she should 
still try to play with him with her agaceries and winning ways which he 
had used to think so insouciant and charming, and the devil in him, sent 
courtesy flying to the winds. 

“ Pardon me, Miss Vane,” he said, with that cold sneer which some- 
times covers an aching heart, “‘you waste your coquetteries on me. 
Unhappily, I know their value, ae am not likely to be duped by them.” 

Geraldine’s face flushed as deep a rose hue as the geraniums nodding 
their heads in at the windows. 

“ Coquetteries?—duped? What do you mean?” 

Pin: You know well enough what,” said Fairlie, fiercely ; between disgust, 

ousy, and passion, he was pretty a mad, and scarcely knew, I 
say, what he said, or that- modern Chesterfield would hardly have 

n so impolite to a lady, however scarlet her sins. “ You know well 
enough what,” he repeated, setting his teeth like a mastiff at bay. “ All 
I warn you is, mever try them again on me—never come near me any 
more with your innocent smiles and your lying lips, or, by Heaven, Ge- 
raldine Vane, I may say what I think of you in plainer words than suit 
the delicacy of a lady’s ears.” 

_ Geraldine’s eyes flashed not fire—that is far too mild a term—but such 
living streams as are now, as I write, rushing headlong in lava flames 
down old Vesuvius’s sides ; from rose-hued as the geraniums she changed 
to the dead white of the Guelder roses beside them. She swung round 
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(and crinoline makes women very stately now-a-days) her little head 
haughtily erect, and her lips curled disdainfully. 

“Colonel Fairlie, you are mad, I think! tf you only came here to 
insult me——” 

“T had better leave? I agree with you. Good morning.” 

Wherewith Fairlie took his hat and whip, bowed himself out, and 
throwing himself across his horse, tore away, God knows where—many 
miles beyond Norwich, I should say, for he rode into the stable-yard 
at twelve o’clock that night, his horse with every hair wringing and 
limb trembling at the headlong pace he had been ridden; such a mid- 
night gallop as only Mazeppa, or a Border rider, or Turpin racing for his 
life, or a man vainly seeking to leave behind him some pursuing ghost 
of memory or passion, ever took before. 

We saw little of him for the next few days. Luckily for him, he was 
employed to purchase several strings of Suffolk horses for the corps, 
and he rode about the country a good deal, and went over to Newmarket, 
and to the Bury horse fair, inspecting the cattle, glad, I dare say, of an 
excuse to get away from Norwich, and Fern Chase, and the curse of 
Belle’s society. When with us, of course he had a great deal too much 
command over himself not to be just the same as he had always been; for 
I firmly believe that Fairlie wool have let himself be blown from one of 
his own guns willingly, rather than have given Belle, that dandy and 
blondin, his disdain and detestation long before they became rivals, the 
triumph of knowing that Fairlie felt for him two things that have stirred 
all the deadliest wrath and strife in the world, and will cause in the next 
one, too, according to some divines’ showing—if Dives, for having had a 
were before him with a coronet or some consols, who unluckily taught 

im to like the Lafitte of life, is to be everlastingly envying Lazarus, and 
craving one drop of water—jealousy and “arent 4 


Vv. 
WHAT A BRIDEGROOM LOSES A LOVER WINS. 


“T FEEL nervous, terribly nervous; do give me the Seltzer and hock, 
Tom. They wonder at the fellows asking for beer before their execution. 
I don’t ; and if a fellow wants it to keep his spirits up before he’s hanged, 
he may surely want it before he’s married, for one’s a swing and a crash, 
and it’s all over and done most likely before you've time to know anything 
about it; but the other you walk into so deliberately, superintend the 
sacrifice of yourself, as it were, like that old cove Seneca; feel yourself 
rolling down hill like Regulus, with all the horrid nails of the ‘domes- 
ticities’ pricking you in every corner; see life ebbing away from you 
with the rattle of the dice, and the click of the balls, and the scent of the 
punch, and the savour of the devils, and the refrain bachelor ditty, 

For we are jolly good fellows ; 
all the sunshine of life, as poets have it, fading, sweetly but surely, 
from your grasp, and Death, alias the Matrimonial Extinguisher, 
coming down ruthlessly on your devoted heads; and horrible demons of 
house rent, taxes, butchers’ ‘bills, milliners’ bills, odious erying children, 
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that bring expenses, misery, and not the slightest fun; dinner’ how 
different from your mess; parties how unlike your snug loo or whist, all 
dancing round you, and dragging you to the inevitable purgatory that 
awaits that unlucky, benighted, suicidal victim—a family man. I feel 
low—shockingly low. Pass me the Seltzer, Tom, do!” 

So spake Geraldine’s sposo that was to be, Belle Courtenay, on the 
evening before his marriage-day, lying on his sofa in his Cashmere dress- 
ing-gown, his gold embroidered pantoufles, and his velvet smoking-cap, 
puffing largely at his meerschaum, and unbosoming his private sentiments 
and emotions to the (on this score) sufficiently sympathetic listeners, 
Gower and I. 

“I don’t pity you!” said Tom, contemptuously, who had as much 
disdain for a man who married as for one who bought gooseberry for 
champagne, or Cape for comet hock, and did not know the difference— 
“I don’t pity you one bit. You've put the curb on yourself; you can’t 
complain if you get driven where you don’t like.” 

“ But, my dear fellow, can one help it?” expostulated Belle, patheti- 
cally. ‘ When a little winning, bewitching, attractive little animal like 
that takes you in hand, and traps you as you catch a pony, holding out a 
sieve of oats, and coaxing you, and so-ho-ing you till she’s fairly got the 
—_ a. your head, and the bit between your teeth, what is a man 
to do ?” 

“ Remember that as soon as the bit is in your mouth, she'll never 
trouble herself to give you any oats, or so-ho you softly any more, but 
will take the whip hand of you, and not let you have the faintest phantom 4 
of a will of your own ever again,” growled the misogamistic Tom. 

‘Catch a man’s remembering while it’s any use,” was Belle’s very true 
rejoinder. “ After he’s put his hand to a little bill, he’ll remember it’s a 
very green thing to do, but he don’t often remember it before, I fancy. 

No, in things like this, one can’t help oneself; one’s time is come, and 

one goes down before fate. If an ialy had told me that I should grow 

as spooney about any woman as i have about that little girl Geraldine, 

I'd have given ’em the lie direct; I would, indeed! But then she made 

such desperate love to me,*took such a deuced fancy to me, you see; else, 
after all, the women J might have chosen——By George! I wonder 
what Lady Con, and the little Bosanquet, and poor Honoria, and all the 
rest of em will say when they read the line in the Times that tells em Z 
am married ?” 

“What will they do ?” said Gower: “ say ‘ Poor dear fellow!’ to you, 
and ‘Poor girl, I pity her!’ to your wife, and take up with Lumley 
of the Twelfth, or Cheathem of the Rifles, or some other good-looking 
dog, depend on it. Women’s hearts are like those wonderful marbles 
chipped in modern dens, only broken as much as will pay well, and 
mended easily when a whole statue’s in requisition. So you're going to 
elope with Miss Geraldine? A man’s generally too ready to marry 
his daughters, to force a fellow to carry them off by stealth. Besides, 
as Bulwer caid in ‘The Disowned,’ ‘gentlemen don’t run away with 
the daughters of geutlemen.’ ” 

“ Pooh, nonsense! all’s fair in love or war,” returned Belle, going into 
the hock and Seltzer to keep up his spirits. “You see, she’s afraid, her 
governor’s mind being so set on old Mount Trefoil and his baron’s coronet ; 
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might offer some opposition, put it off till she was one-and-tw 
she’s fond of me, poor little thing, 
she’d die under the probation, probably—and I’m sure I couldn’t keep 
faithful to her for two mortal years. Besides, there’s something amusing 
in eloping, the excitement of it keeps up one’s spirits; whereas, if I were 
marched to church with so many mourners—I mean groomsmen—I 
should feel I was rehearsing my own obsequies like Charles V., and 
should funk it, ten to one I should. No! I like eloping: it gives the 
certain flavour of forbidden fruit, which, like Pompadour, I think many 

things besides eau pure want to ‘give them a relish.’ ” 

“ Let’s see: how’s the thing to be managed ?” asked Gower. “ Beyond 
telling me I was to go with you, consigned ignominiously to the rumble, 
to witness the ceremony, I’m not very clear as to the programme.” 

“Why, as soon as it’s dawn,” responded Belle, with leisurely whiffs of 
his meerschaum, “ I’m to take the carriage up to the gate at Fern Wood 
—this is what she tells me in her last note; she was coming to meet me, 
but just as she was dressed her mother took her to call on some people, 
and she had to resort to the old hollow tree. The deuce is in it, I think, 
to prevent ‘our meeting ; if it weren’t for the letters and her maid we 
should have been horribly put to it for communication—I’m to take the 
carriage, as I say, and drive up there, where she and her maid will be 
waiting. We drive away, of course, catch the 8.15 train, and cut off to 
town, and get married at the Regeneration, Piccadilly, where a fellow I 
know very well (you know him, too—Jack Bovilliers’s brother) will act 
the priestly Calcraft. The thing that bothers me most of all is getting 
up so early. I used to hate it so awfully when I was a young one at the 
college. I like to have my bath, and my coffee, and my paper leisurely, 
and saunter through my dressing, and get up when the day’s warmed for 
me. Early parade’s one of the crying cruelties of the service; I always 
turn in again after it, and regard it as a hideous nightmare. I vow I 
couldn’t give a greater test of my devotion than by getting up at six 
o’clock to go after her—deuced horrible exertion! I’m quite certain 
that my linen won’t be aired, nor my coffee fit to drink, nor Perkins with 
his eyes half open, nor a quarter of his wits about him. Six o’clock ! 
By George! nothing should get me up at that unearthly hour except my 
dear, divine, delicious little demon Geraldine! But she’s so deuced fond 
of me, one must make sacrifices for such a little darling.” 

With which sublimely unselfish and heroic sentiment Belle drank the 
last of his hock and Seltzer, took his pipe out of his lips, flung his 
smoking-cap lazily on to his Skye’s head, who did not relish the atten- 
tion, and rose languidly to get into his undress in time for mess. 

Fairlie did not dine with us that evening; he did not know it was the 
eve of Belle’s wedding-day, for that profound secret was only confided to 
Tom and me, under a seal of severest secrecy ; but he was spending the 
day—it being now the second week in September, and our guns being 
busy among the Norfolk turnips—with a friend of his, who had firet-rate 

serves near. Fairlie was at all times a keen sportsman, and just now 

fancy he was very glad of an excuse, in the delights of the open, to 
avoid the society of his hated rival, and glad, possibly, of the fatigue of 
carrying his Purdey through the Norfolk flats and stubble to account 
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for the fagged looks he wore when he came back to barracks with a 
lendid day’s sport to be proud of, but a heavy heart, I am afraid, for 
all that, grand consolers though “fifty brace in four hours” may be to 


a man. 

As Belle had to get up so frightfully early in the morning, he did not 
think it worth while to go to bed at all, but asked us all to vingt-et-un 
in his room, where, with the rattle of half-sovereigns and the flow of rum- 
punch, in the compounding of which nectar Gower was prime, the expec- 
tant bridegroom spent the small hours, and kept up his courage before the 
impending doom of matrimony. Belle was really in love with Geraldine, 
but in love in his own particular way, and disliking the odour of the very 
stiff leather that family boots are usually made of, and not being able to 
see Geraldine, and imbibe fresh intoxication from the glance of her bright 
eyes, consoled himself for his destiny and her absence by what I dare say 
seems to mademoiselle, fresh from her perusal of “ Aurora Leigh,” or 
“ Lucille,” very material comforters indeed. But, if truth were told, I 
am afraid mademoiselle would find, save that from one or two fellows 
here and there, who go in for love as they go in for pig-sticking or tiger- 
hunting, with all their might and main, throwing all their energies into 
it, and wagering even their lives in the sport, the Auroras and Lucilles 
of this world are not worshipped a la Harley I’Estrange or Guy Darel, 
but are very apt to have their charms supplanted by the points of a 
favourite, their absence made endurable by the aroma of Turkish tobacco, 
and their last fond admonishing words, spoken with such persuasive 
caresses under the moonlight and the limes, against those “ horrid cards, 
love,” forgotten that very night under the glare of gas, while the hands 
that lately held their own so tenderly, clasp well-nigh with as much 
affection the unprecedented luck “ two honours and five trumps!” 


Man’s love is of man’s life a thing a 
woman’s whole existence. 


ys sain and if we go no deeper, how can it well be otherwise, 
en we have our stud, our pipe, our Pytehle , our Newmarket, our 
club, our coulisses, our Mabille, and our Epsom, and they — oh, 
Heaven help them !—have no distraction but a needle or a novel! ‘The 
Fates forbid that our agrémens should be dess, but I dare say, if they 
had a vote in it, they’d try to get a trifle more. So Belle, you see (not 
as Fairlie, but as a good many others would have done), put his “ love 
apart,” to keep (or to rust, whichever you please) till six a.m. that 
morning, when, having by dint of extreme physical exertion got himself 
dressed, drunk his coffee (horribly metal in him, but he really did 
drink it, and ate some anchovy toast too, which, on such a morn, was 
better evidence as to his appetite than his romance), saw his valet pack 
his things with the keenest anxiety relative to the immaculate folding 
of his coats and the safe repose of his shirts, and at last was ready to go 
and fetch the certainly sweetly pretty little wife his line in the Times 

t sup wished him joy with a remarkabl grace, for 
I was savage that he had won Geraldine instead of Fair: Kgerst young 
one as I was then, I knew was much more likely to take the loss of her 
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to heart than our conquering coxcomb par excellence, who'd have found 
up another beauty in six weeks’ time, and a whole score of them in 
twelve months. 

As Belle went down the stairs with Gower, who the deuce should 
come too, with his gun in his hand, his cap over his eyes, and a pointer 
following close at his heels, but Fairlie, going out to shoot over his friend 
Butler’s manor. 

Of course he knew that Belle had asked for and obtained leave for a 
—_— of months, but he had never heard for what purpose ; and I think, 
as he saw him at such an unusual hour, going out, not in his usual 
travelling guise of a wide-awake and a Maude, but with a delicate 
lavender tie and a toilet of the most unexceptionable art, the purport of 
his journey flashed fully on his mind, for his face grew fixed and un- 
readable, as if he had had on the iron mask. Belle, guessing as he did 
that Fairlie would not have disliked to have been in his place that morn- 
ing, was both too kind-hearted and infinitely too much of a gentleman 
to hint at his own triumph. He laughed, and nodded a good morning. 

‘“‘ Off early you see, Fairlie; going to make the most of my leave. 
*Tisn’t very often we poor devils can get one. I think our corps is 
deuced stiff and strict compared to the Guards and the Cavalry.” 

* At least our strictness keeps us from such disgraceful scenes as some 
of the other regiments have shown up of late,” answered Fairlie between 
his teeth, coolly, éoo coolly to be natural. 

“Ah! well, perhaps so; still, strictness ain’t pleasant, you know 
when one’s the victim.” - 

“ Certainly not.” 

** And, therefore, we should never be hard upon others.” 

“I perfectly agree with you.” 

“There’s a good fellow. Well, I must be off; I’ve no time for phi- 
losophising. Good-by, old boy.” 

Good-by—a safe journey.” 

But how pale Fairlie was as he said it. I believe he could have 
fallen on Belle and murdered him then and there without mercy ; and 
I noticed that he held the dog’s collar in one hand and the gun in the 
other, so as to have an excuse for not offering that poignée de main 
which ought to be as sure a type of friendship, and as safe a guarantee 
for good faith, as the Bedouin Arab’s salt. 

Belle nodded him a farewell, and lounged down the steps and into the 
carriage, just as Fairlie’s man brought his mare, Vivandiére, round. 

Fairlie turned on to me with unusual fierceness, for generally he was 
very calm, and gentle, and impassive in manner. 

Where is he gone?” 

T could not help but tell him, reluctant though I was, for I guessed 
pretty well what it would cost him to hear it. He did not say one word 
while I told him, but bent over Marquis, drawing the dog’s leash tighter, 
so that I might not see his face, and without a sign or a reply, save the 
spasm of jealousy, anguish, and passion which passed over his features as 
he raised his head, he was out of the barracks, across his mare’s back, and 
rushing away at a mad gallop, as if he would leave thought, and memory, 
and the curse of love fur a worthless woman, behind him for ever. _ 

His man stood looking at the gun Fairlie had thrown to him with a 
puzzled expression. 
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“Is the Colonel gone mad?” I heard him say to himself. “The 
devil’s in it, I think, He used to treat his guns a little carefuller than 
this. As I live, he’s been and gone and broke the trigger!” 

The devil wasn’t in it, but a woman was, an individual that causes as 
much mischief as any Asmodeus, Belphégor, or Mephistopheles. Some 
fair unknown correspondents (who, if Ouida had but the gratification of 

nal acquaintance, would, doubtless, make him recant his heretical 
opinions) assured me the other day, in a letter, that my satire on women 
was “a monstrous libel.” All I can say, chéres demoiselles, is, that if it 
be a libel, it is like mgny a one for which one pays the highest, and which 
sounds the blackest—a Tibel that is rue! 

While his rival rode away as recklessly as though he was riding for 
his life, the gallant bridegroom—as the Court Circular would have it— 
rolled on his way to Fern Wood, while Gower, very amiably occupying 
the rumble, smoked his matitudinal weed, and bore his position philoso- 
phically, comforted by the recollection that Geraldine’s French maid was 
an uncommonly good-looking, coquettish little person, as he mingled the 
fumes of his Havannah with the fresh odour exhaling upwards from the 
meadows, and hedgerows, and corn-lands, with their rich golden sheaves, 
through which Belle’s travelling-carriage passed, with a postilion—like 
all postilions, aged fourteen by his figure, aged eighty by his face— 
shaking up and down in his saddle, and Perkins occupying the box in a 
state of dignified repose, meditating, with his arms folded, on the masterly 
manner in which he had packed the Captain’s shirts; and Belle all alone, 
with the wedding-ring and the license (by the way, what a queer resem- 
blance a marriage license, a writ for execution, and a death-warrant bear 
to one another. Is it by way of delicate warning that men should care- 
fully avoid all three?) to keep him company on the road, thinking of 
course of Geraldine, and cdeniuniag himself entirely to the couleur de 
rose view of the question, indulging in delicious dreams, only broken by 
an occasional involuntary glance of admiration at the inimitable fit of his 
lavender trousers, or the superior delicacy of his bottes vernies. 

Belle rolled along, thinking complacently of the dismay and grief that 
the news of his marriage would carry into the hearts of his quasi flirta- 
tions—I.ady Con and the little Bosanquet, and poor Honoria Delafield, 
and scores more, whom bewitching Belle had slain and left inconsolable 
of course. 

Belle rolled on, and speedily the waving tree-tops of Fern Wood rose 
to his lover’s view, and the postilion pulled up, according to order, before 
the white five-bar gate, its paint blistering in the hot summer dawn, and 
the great fern leaves and long grass clinging up round its posts, still 
damp with the six o’clock dew. Five minutes passed—ten minutes—a 
quarter of an hour. Poor Belle got impatient. Twenty minutes—five- 
and-twenty—thirty. Belle couldn’t stand it. He began to pace up and 
down the turf, soiling his boots frightfully with the long wet grass, and 
rejecting all Tom’s offers of consolation and a cigar-case. 

“Confound it!” cried poor Belle, piteously, “I thought women were 
always ready to . I know, when I went to turn off Lacquers of 
the Rifles at St. George’s, his bride had been waiting for him half an 
hour, and ‘was in an awful state of mind, and all the other brides as well, 
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the other poor wretches were kept on tenter-hooks too. .Laequers had lost 
the ring, and found it in his waistcoat after all! I say, Tom, devil take 
it, where can she be? It’s forty minutes, as I live. We shall lose the 
train, you know. She’s never prevented coming, surely. I think she’d 
let me hear, don’t you? She could send Justine to me if she eouldn’t 
‘come'by any wretched chance. Good Heavens, Tom, what shall Ido?” 

«‘ Wait, and don’t worry,” was Tom’s laconic and common-sense adviee ; 
about the most irritating probably to a lover’s feelings’ that could pretty 
well be imagined. Belle swore at him in stronger terms than he gene- 
rally exerted himself to use, but was pulled up in the middle of them 
the sight of Geraldine and Justine, followed by a boy bearing his bride’s 
dainty trunks. 

On came Geraldine in a travelling-dress, blue ‘silk flounees, black hat 
and feathers, with a very deep lace on it that concealed her face most 
cruelly, and all the rest of her feminine toilette ; Justine following after 
her, with a brilliant smile, that showed all her white teeth, at “‘ Monsieur 
Torm,” for whom she had a very tender friendship, consolidated b 
certain. half-sovereigns and French phrases whispered by Gower after his 
dinners at Fern Chase. 

Belle met Geraldine with all that tender empressement which this 
preux chevalier of her sex knew well how to put into his slightest 
actions; but the young lady seemed already almost to have begun re- 
penting her hasty step. She hung her head down, she held a handker- 
chief, embroidered with the chiffre “G. V.,” that after to-day she would 
no longer own, to her bright eyes, that had used to shine so brilliantly; 
and to Belle’s tenderest and most ecstatic whispers she only answered b 
a convulsive pressure of the arm, into which he had drawn her left a 
and a half-smothered sob from her heart’s depths. 

Belle thought it all natural enough under the cireumstanees. He knew 
women always made a point of impressing upon you that they are making 
a =) oper sacrifice for your good when they condeseend to accept you, 
and he whispered what tender consolation occurred to him as best fitted 
for the occasion, thanked her, of course, for all the rapture, &c, &c., 
assured her of his life-long devotion—you know the style—and lifted her 
into the carriage, Geraldine only responding with broken sighs and stifled 
sobs, confided chiefly tu the black lace of her hat and the cobweb handker- 
chief with the showy chiffre. 

The boxes were soon beside Belle’s valises, Justine soon beside Gower, 
the postilion cracked his whip over his outsider, Perkins refolded his arms, 
and the carriage rolled down the lane with Belle and the stolen bride his 
lucky line in the Zimes had brought him. 

Gower was very well contented with his seat in the rumble. Justine 
was a very dainty little Frenchwoman, with the smoothest hair and the 
whitest teeth in the world, and she and “ Monsieur Torm’” were 
prom | good frieuds, as I have told you, though to-day she was very 
coquettish and wilful, and laughed a propos de bottes at Gower, say what 
‘Chaumiére compliments he might. 

‘Ma chére et charmante petite,” expostulated Tom, “tes moues 
mutines sont ravissantes, mais je t’avoue que je préfére tes——” 

“ Tais-toi, bécasse!” cried Justine, giving-him a blow with her parasol, 
‘and going off into what she would have called éclats de rire. 
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“ Mais écoute-moi, Justine,” whispered Tom, piqued by her ity; 
‘je raffole de toi! je ‘t’adore, sur parole ! what ake 
devil’s the matter ? Good gracious! Deuce take it!” 

Well might Tom eall on his Satanic Majesty to explain what met his 
eyes as he gave vent to all three ejaculations and maledictions. No less 
a sight than the carriage door flying violently open, Belle descending 
with a violent impetus, ‘his face crimson, and.his hat in his hand, clearing 
the hedge at a bound, plunging up to his ankles in mud on the.other side 
of it, and starting across country at the top of his speed, rushing franti- 
cally straight over the heavy grass land as if ‘he had just escaped from 
Hanwell, and the whole hue and cry of keepers and policemen was let 
loose at his heels. 

“Good Heavens! By Jove! Belle, Belle, I say, stop! Are you 
mad? What’s happened? What’s the row? I say—the devil!” 

But to his incoherent but very natural exclamations poor Tom received 
no answer. Justine was screaming with laughter, the postilion was 
staring, Perkins swearing, Belle, flying across the country at express 
speed, rapidly diminishing into a small black dot in the green landscape, 
while from inside the carriage, from Geraldine, from the deserted bride, 
peals of laughter, loud, long, and uproarious, rang out in the summer 
stillness of the early morning. 

“ By Jupiter! but this is most extraordinary. The deuce is in it. Are 
they both gone stark staring mad?” asked Tom of his Cuba, or the 
blackbirds, or the hedge-cutter afar off, or anything or anybody that 
might turn out so amiable as to solve his problem for him. 

No reply being given him, however, Tom could stand it no longer. 
Down he sprang, jerked the door open again, and put his head into the 
carriage. 

“ Hallo, old boy, done green, eh? Pity ’tisn’t the Ist of April!” cried 
Geraldine, with renewed screams of mirth from the interior. 

“Eh? What? What did you say, Miss Vane ?” ejaculated Gower 
fairly staggered by this extraordinary answer of a young girl, a lady, 
and a forsaken bride. 

,_ “What did I say, my dear fellow? Why, that you’re done most pre- 
ciously, and that i ancy it’ll be a deuced 5 time before your delec- 
table friend tries his hand at matrimony again, that’s all. Done! oh, by 
es he ts done, and no mistake. at me, sir, ain’t I a charming 

e? ” 


With which elegant language Geraldine took off her hat, pulled down 
some false braids, pushed her hair off her forehead, shook her head like a 
water-dog after a bath, and grinned in Gower’s astonished eyes—not 
Geraldine, but Pretty Face! 

“Do you know me now, old boy ?” asked the Etonian, with demonia- 
eal delight—*“ do you know me now? Haven’t I chiselled hiun—haven’t 
I tricked him—haven’t I done him as green as young gooseberries, and 
as brown as that bag? Do you fancy he'll boast of his conquests again, 
or advertise for another wife? So you didn’t know how I Cary 
Clements, of the Ten Bells, to write the letters for me? and Justine 
to dress me in Geraldine’s things? You know they always did say 
aoe tell her from me; I’ve proved it now, eh?—rather! Oh, 
by George, I never had a better luck! and not a creature guesses it, not 
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a soul, save Justine, Nell, and I! By Jupiter, Gower, if you’d heard 
that unlucky Belle go on swearing devotion interminable, and enough 
love to stock all Mudie’s novels! But I never dare let him kiss me, 
though my beard is down, confound it! Oh! what jolly fun’ it’s been, 
Gower, no words can tell. I always said he shouldn’t marry her; he’ll 
hardly try to do it now, I fancy! What a lark it’s been! I couldn’t 
have done it, you know, without that spicy little French girl—she did 
my hair, and got up my crinoline, and stole Geraldine’s dress, and tricked 
me up a little white tile, and carried my notes to the hollow oak, and took 
all my messages to Belle. Oh, Jupiter! what fun it’s been. If Belle 
isn’t gone clean out of his senses, it’s very odd to me. When he was 
going to kiss me, and whispered, ‘ My dearest, my darling, my wife!’ 
I just took off my hat, and grinned in his face, and said, ‘ Ain’t this a 
glorious go?’ Oh! by George, Gower, I think the fun will kill me!” 

And the wicked little dog of an Etonian sank back among the carriage 
cushions stifled with his laughter. Gower staggered backwards against a 
roadside tree, and stood there with his lips parted and his eyes wide 
open, bewildered, more than that cool hand had ever been in all his days, 
by the extraordinary finish of poor Belle’s luckless wooing; the postilion 
rolled off his saddle in cachinnatory fits at the little monkey’s narrative; 
Perkins, like a soldier as he was, utterly impassive to all surrounding cir- 
cumstances, shouldered a valise and dashed at quick march after his luck- 
less master; Justine clapped her plump French-gloved fingers with 
a million ma fois! and mon Dieus! and O Ciels! and far away in the 
grey distance sped the retreating figure of poor Belle, with the license in 
one pocket and the wedding-ring in the other, flying, as if his life depended 
on it, from the shame, and the misery, and the horror of that awful sell, 
drawn on his luckless head by that ill-fated line in the Times. 

While Belle drove to his hapless wooing, Fairlie had galloped on 
and on, urging his horse into a reckless gallop, as if trying to leave 
behind the Furies that pursued him so ruthlessly. Where he went he 
neither knew nor cared ; he tore along at the top of his speed, urging the 
Brey unconsciously on, and letting her take what road she would—himself 

lind and deaf to the fresh wind, and: the blackbirds’ songs, and the sweet 
scent of the summer morning, which at another time he would have been 
sure to appreciate, for Fairlie, like most men who have lived a good deal 
in camp life, and all men who have a true and healthy liking of sport, 
loved all nature cordially. He had ridden heedlessly along, and the 
grey, left to her own devices, had taken the road to which her head for 
the last four months had been so often turned—the road leading to Fern 
Chase; and about a mile from the Vane estate Vivandiére lost her left hind 
shoe, and came to a dead stop of her own accord, not sorry, probably, to 
have an excuse for a pull up, after having been ridden for a couple of 
hours as hard as if she had been at the Grand Military. Fairlie cared 
very little whether he stopped or rode on to the world’s end in his then 
frame of mind. I doubt if he would have heeded if the grey had leaped 
with him down a chalk-pit thirty yards deep. As the mare wished to 
stop, and was heated and blown, Fairlie threw himself off the saddle, and 
leaving the bridle loose on Vivandiére’s neck, who he knew would not 
stray a foot away from him, he flung himself on the grass, giving free 
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rein to the bitter tide of passions that rioted in his heart. If Belle had 
come before him at that minute, I think the devil of jealousy would have 
so risen up in Fairlie’s heart, that I believe he would have killed him 
where he stood. No such temptation fell in his way, however ; he lay 
on the grass under the cool morning shadows of the roadside trees, with a 
fiery curse gnawing at his heart, no sound in the quiet country round 
him breaking in on his weary thoughts, till the musical ring of a 
pony’s hoofs came pattering down the lane. He never heard it, however, 
nor looked up, till the quick trot slackened and then stopped beside him. 

* Colonel Fairlie!” 

The voice went straight through him, like a Minié ball ; he sprang to 
his feet, fancying himself in a dream: ‘“ Good Heavens! Geraldine!” 

He stood looking at her, his heart beating like a thousand steam- 
levers, bewildered with her sudden apparition, unable to reconcile Belle’s 
marriage with her and her apparition here, a hundred wild thoughts 
rushing into his mind. 

Geraldine, who had stopped her pony, wanted to be very stately and 
cold with him, but somehow she couldn’t manage it ; perhaps she was 
too pleased to see him. 

“Well,” she said, with tears in her eyes and petulant anger in her 
voice, '‘* so you have never had the grace to come and apologise for insult- 
ing me as you did last week ?” 

“For mercy’s sake do not trifle with me,” said Fairlie, catching her 
pony’s reins, and holding that small animal in more violently than he 
was accustomed to from Geraldine’s little fingers. 

- “Trifle! No, indeed !” interrupted the young lady. ‘ Your behaviour 
_ no trifle, and it will be a very long time before I forgive it, if ever 

0.” 

“ Stay—wait a moment,” began Fairlie, as she pulled ‘at her bridle. 

“‘ How can you ask me, when, five days ago, you bid me never come 
near you with my cursed coquetries again?” asked Geraldine, trying, 
and vainly, to get the bridle out of his grasp. 

“ God forgive me! I did not know what I said. What I had heard 
was enough to madden a colder man than I. _Is it untrue ?” 

“Ts untrue ?” 

“ You know well enough. Answer me, before Heaven, is it true or 
not ?”’ said Fairlie, fiercely, still holding her pony so that neither steed 
nor rider could stir. 

“How can I tell what you mean? You talk in enigmas. Let 
me go.” 

“TT will never let you go till you have answered me. 

__. “How can I answer you if I don’t know what you mean?” retorted 
Geraldine, half laughing. 

“Do not jest with me,” said Fairlie, with such deadly pain in his face, 
that Geraldine tried no longer to get the bridle away from him. “ Tell 
me, yes or no, are you going to marry that cursed fool ?” 

“ What ‘cursed fool?” Your language is not elegant, Colonel 
Fairlie !” said Geraldine, with demure mischief. 

- a Would you have met him? Did you intend to elope with 
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“ Geraldine’s eyes, always large enough, grew larger and & darker blue 
still, in extremest astonishment. 
per Belle !—elope with him! What are you dreaming? Are you 

“ Almost,” said Fairlie, recklessly. ‘‘ Have you misled him, then— 
tricked him? Do you care nothing for him? Answer me, for Heaven’s: 
sake, Geraldine !” 

“T know nothing of what you are talking!” said Geraldine, with her 
surprised eyes wide open still. ‘Certainly I care nothing for Captain 
Courtenay—how should 1?—certainly I have never ‘misled’ him, or 
‘tricked’ him in any way; andI think, Colonel Fairlie, you might have 
known me long enough not to have supposed me capable of playing so 
unladylike a part. Oblige me by leaving my pony’s head. I shall be 
too late home.” 

Very dignifiedly and grandly Miss Geraldine spoke, being irritated at 
Fairlie’s enigmatical conversation, but not a bit did he attend to her; he 
only grasped her bridle tighter. 

“You never answered his advertisement then ?” 

“‘ The very question insults me !” cried Geraldine, passionately. “Let 
my pony go.” 

“You never met him in Fern Wood—never engaged yourself to him 
—never corresponded with him ?” 

“ Colonel Fairlie, you have no earthly right to put such questions to 
me,” interrupted Geraldine, with her hot geranium colour in heb cheeks, 
and her eyes flashing fire. ‘ You have known me from my infaney, you 
have been intimate for years with papa, you have always seen us acting 
as ladies and treated as ladies, and you insult me most unwarrantably in 
supposing me guilty of such low-bred boldness as answering a marriage’ 
advertisement, and meeting one of your own officers clandestinely. I 
honour the report, whoever circulated it, far more than it deserves, by 
condescending to contradict it. Have the kindness to unhand my pony, 
and allow me to continue my ride.”’ 

She struck the pony sharply enough to make it spring forward with 
a jerk that would have thrown off a less firm hand, but Fairlie’s muscles 
were like iron, and he kept his grasp on the pony so tightly that it 
reared and then stood quiet. Poor little beast! it got rough treatment 
between them, fond as they both were of animals. 

“You shall not go,” said Fairlie, as passionately as she, “ till you 
ees answered me one more question: Can you, will you ever forgive 
me ?” 

“No,” said Geraldine, with an impatient shake of her head, but a 
smile nevertheless under the shadow of her hat. 

Fairlie shifted his grasp of the bridle from the right hand to the left, and 
took her hands in his: “ Not if you know it was jealousy of him which 
maddened me, love for you which made me speak such unpardonable words 
to you ?—not if I tell you how perfect was:the tale I was told, so that there 
was no link wanting, no room for doubt or hope ?—not:if Itell you what _ 
tortures I have endured in losing you—what bitter punishment I have: 
already borne in crediting the report that you were secretly engaged to 
my rival—would you not forgive me then ?” 
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“No,” whispered the young lady perversely, but smiling still, the 
geraniums brighter in her cheeks, and her eyes fixed on the bridle. 

Fairlie dropped the reins, let go her hand, and left her free to ride, if 
she would, away from him. 

“ Will you leave me, Geraldine ? Not for this morning only, remember, 
nor for to-day, nor for this year, but—for ever?” 

“No!” It wasavery different “No” this time. Her mischievous) 
eyes filled with tears, and she stretched out her hands with their little 
white gauntlets to him in involuntary supplication. The permission to. 
go was not so palatable, vehemently as she had craved it, and she seemed, 
to relish her liberty very little now it was given to her. Fairlie was soon 
at the pony’s side again (it was a happy thing that small quadruped was’ 
as quiet as one of Astley’s) : 

“ Will you forgive me, then, my. darling ?” 

Her fingers clasped his hand closely, and Geraldine looked at. him 
under her hat; her eyes, so like an April day, with their tears, and. 
their tender and mischievous smile, were so irresistibly provocative that 
Fairlie took his pardon for granted, and thanked her in the way that 
seemed to him at once most eloquent and most satisfactory. The two in. 
. that partie carrée that I pon’r envy were the pony and Vivandiére, whose 
“cana must have been sorely tried; for the coffee had been many 

rs cold, and the eggs long hard, and her mother was just sending the 
grooms off to scour the country, thinking she must have lost her way, or 
had a fall, when Geraldine saw fit to make her reappearance after her 
morning ride, and bring Colonel Fairlie home to breakfast with her. 


If you wish to know what became of Belle, he fled across the country 
to the ago station, and spent his leave Heaven knows where—in 


sackcloth and ashes, I suppose—meditating on his frightful sell. We 
saw nothing more of him; he could hardly show in Norwich again with 
all his laurels tumbled in the dust, and all his trophies of conquests laugh- 
ing-stocks for all the troop. He exchanged into the Z Battery going 
out to India, and I never saw or heard of him till.a year or two ago, 
when he landed at Portsmouth, a deuced deal wiser and pleasanter man. 
The lesson, joined to the late campaign under Sir Colin, had done him 
a vast amount of good: he had lost his conceit, his vanity, his affee- 
tation, and was what Nature meant him to be—a sensible, good-hearted 
fellow. As luck would have it, Pretty Face, who had joined the 
Eleventh, was there too, and Fairlie and his wife as well, and Belle had 
the good sense to laugh it over with them, telling that little devil of a 
Pretty Face that he had intended to give him a thrashing, but gave him 
instead a vote of thanks for curing his conceit, and assuring Geraldine 
that scores of pretty women as he had seen up at Calcutta, no one had 
eclipsed the G. V. whom he had once hoped had answered his memo- 
rable advertisement. He has grown wiser, and makes a jest of it now; 
it may be a sore point still, I cannot say—nobody sees it ; but, whether or 
no, in the old city of Norwich, and in our corps, from Cadets to Colonels, 
nobody forgets THe Line in THE “Times :” WHO DID IT, AND WHO 
WAS DONE BY IT... 
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THE EXPECTED RETURN OF THE COMET OF 
CHARLES V. 


Two of the most remarkable comets that are mentioned in history— 
or, more probably, two appearances of the same comet—are those of the 
years 1556 and 1264; and the coincidence of elements (to use the proper 
astronomical term), calculated on the observations which have been re- 
corded, has led to the conclusion that the comet of 1556 is identical with 
that of 1264, and may be expected to return after its long travel of three 
hundred years. 

It has therefore become, for some time past, extremely interesting to 
anticipate the probable reappearance of this ancient wanderer of space. 
Antiquity, speculation, and, in some minds perhaps, even a degree of 
dread, have concurred to give interest to the expectation of beholding a 
comet which was last seen more than three centuries ago amidst great 
perturbations in Europe, and which, having shortly preceded the abdica- 
tion of the Emperor Charles V., came to be distinguished by his name. 
When the comet which is now visible first appeared, it was thought pos- 
sible that this visitant might be the great comet in question ; but Mr. J. 
R. Hind took an early opportunity to state that the elements have no 
resemblance. 

Mr. Hind published in 1848 a pamphlet, in which he stated the result 
of elaborate calculations into which he had entered, and the whole data 
on which the identity of the comet of 1556 with that of 1264 has been 
inferred, and which have been regarded by himself, and also by Sir Joha 
Herschel and other astronomers, as strongly in favour of pe | identity. 
Mr. Hind added a concise history of former appearances of comets in the 
middle ages; and the probability that, in 1264 and 1556, the world be- 
held apparitions of one and the same comet, is (in the language of Sir 
John Herschel) further increased by the fact of a comet of similar orbit, 
with a tail forty degrees in length, and a head brilliant enough to be 
visible after sunrise, having appeared at a nearly similar interval, namely, 
in the year 975, and of the Chinese annalists having observed comets in 
the years 395 and 104. It is true that if these were appearances of the 
same comet, its mean period would be somewhat short of two hundred 
and ninety-two years (the interval between its last and last preceding 
appearance); “but the effect of planetary perturbations,” says Herschel, 
“might reconcile even greater differences.” 

Some of the English monastic historians, especially William of Malmes- 
bury and Florence of Worcester, on the authority of some Saxon writer 
or writers unknown, record the appearance of a comet during the autumn 
of the year 975, which was visible for about eighty days. ‘This recorded 
comet has, in the opinion of Mr. Hind, a great analogy to the one in 
question, and is very probably the same comet which appeared in 1264. 

The comet of 1556 was observed by Fabricius, astronomer at the: 
court of the Emperor Charles V., at Vienna; and his original observa- 
tions, together with a chart of the comet’s path, were recently discovered; 
as were also a longer series of observations by Heller, of Nurnberg, em- 
bracing a period of fifty-three days—the time for which, as it would seem, 
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the comet remained visible on its last visit, it having been seen early in» 
March, and remained visible until late in April. From the data pre- 
viously known, Richard Dunthorne (an English astronomer), Halley, and 
Monsieur Pingré, the French astronomer, and more lately Mr. Hind him- 
self, concluded that one and the same comet appeared in 1556 and 1264, 
and might be expected to reappear after the ae of a similar interval 
(1848), and the subsequently recovered observations are said to confirm, 
in a very remarkable manner, the results which had been deduced by 
Mr. Hind. Meantime, Monsieur Bomme, a Dutch astronomer, under- 
took the laborious work of calculating what changes the orbit of the 
comet would undergo in consequence of perturbations by the planets; and 
his conclusion was recently stated by the Rev. Professor Chevallier, of 
Durham, to be such as to account for the non-appearance of the comet in 
1848. The Dutch astronomer computes its return to have been retarded 
for ten years and a half by those perturbations, or until the close of 
1858 ; and referring to that calculation, the Durham professor said in 
December, 1856, that “there is a high probability that the comet will 
reappear within perhaps two years of the period it assigns.” It is proper 
to quote here what Mr. Hind has said on this subject since the publica- 
tion of his pamphlet. When the comet that appeared in August, 1853, 
became visible without a telescope, Sir W. R. Hamilton, in a letter pub- 
lished in the Dublin papers at the time, hinted at the possibility of that 
visitant being the comet of a long period that was expected by Mr. Hind, 
who thereupon took the opportunity to explain that the elements of the 
orbits have no resemblance ; and he adds, ‘the comet referred to will 
— reappear between the years 1858 and 1861, and if the peri- 
elion passage take place during the summer months, we may expect to 
see a body of far more imposing aspect than the one at present visible.” 

This comet of August, 1853, afforded an example of the enormous 
volume of cometary matter: the bright nucleus had an actual diameter 
about equal to that of the earth, while the tail had a length of four 
million five hundred thousand miles, and a breadth greater than the dis- 
tance separating the moon and the earth. 

The probable aspect and character of the expected comet is not entirely 
matter of speculation. Nearly all historians who have written on events 
of the thirteenth century (some of whom were eye-witnesses of the facts 
they relate) mention the comet of 1264 as a great and splendid object. 
The terms in which it is referred to indicate that, in apparent size and 
brilliancy, it must at all events have far surpassed any comet previously 
seen by the observers. Matthew Paris, the historian monk of St. 
Albans, says it rose in the east with great splendour, and its tail stretched 
past the mid-heaven towards the west. It was observed by the Chinese: 
astronomers also ; but neither Matthew Paris nor the Chinese astronomers 
afford anything more definite as to its apparent magnitude. When seen 
in 1556 the apparent diameter of the nucleus was about half that of the 
moon, and the tail was of such length as to astonish and terrify beholders. 
If the comet has not much diminished in brilliancy since the times when 
its bright nucleus and luminous train alarmed our forefathers—if, in fact, 
old age shall not have told upon its constitution, and time have thinned 
its flowing hair—the comet will present an imposing object in our summer 
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eve especially if its perihelion should oecur in the month of 
July; still it has been it will equal in brillianey: 
Donati’s comet, which formed so splendid and conspicuous an object in: 
the evening sky during its perihelion passage about Michaelmas, 1858;* 
Mr. Hind states that, when the comet shall have passed its. perihelion 
and be receding from the sun, it will pass within the earth’s orbit near 
to that part traversed by the earth in the month of September; so that, 
if the comet should be moving in that part of its orbit in the autumn, it: 
will probably appear as a very large one, and at the beginning of Sep- 
tember we should be distant from it about thirty-five millions of miles. 
In 1264, the distance of the comet from the earth seems to have been. 
greater, or three-fifths of the mean distance of the earth from the sun. 
But although the reappearance of the comet supposed to be now on its 
— to visit us would establish its identity with the comet of 975, 1264, 
and 1556, and the wondrous fact that we may add to the list of known 
comets a body which revisits our solar system in a period little short of 
three hundred years, a still more extraordinary comet is known to astro- 
nomers—namely, the comet which was observed, for the fourth time, in 
1680, its apparitions being separated by no less than five hundred and 
seventy-four years. This comet is considered (and, as Sir John Herschel 
remarks, with the highest appearance of probability) to be identical with 
a magnificent comet observed at Constantinople and in Palestine, and 
referred by contemporary historians, both European and Chinese, to the 
year 1105; with the comet of the time of Justinian (539), which was 
seen at noonday close to the sun; with the famous “Julian Star,” or 
comet of the year 43 3B.c., which was also observed in the daytime, re- 
corded by Pliny to have appeared after the death of Czsar, while the 
Emperor Augustus was celebrating the games of Venus Genetrix in 
Czsar’s honour ; and, finally, though on merely conjectural grounds, 
with two other comets, mention of which occurs in the Sibylline oracles 
and in a passage of Homer, and which are referred—as well as the ob- 
security of chronology and the indications themselves will allow—to the 
years 618 and 1194 n.c. “ Halley’s comet,” the comet of 1682 (the 
only known periodical comet which is retrograde, that is to say, which 
moves in a direction opposite to that of the planets about. the sun), may 
likewise be traced back in history to a very early period, the eleven 
year before Christ, and is, perhaps, more remarkable than the “ Julian 
Star” for the terror it has occasioned. It was believed to presage the 
success of the Norman arms at the battle of Hastings; and in 1456 this 
comet—shaped like a scimitar—frightened alike the Turkish and the. 
Christian host, but was made memorable by the sanguinary defeat of the 
Crescent before Belgrade. But the apparitions of the comet whose return 
is now expected were likewise omens of evil to the superstitious beholder : 
its appearance in 975, the year in which Edward the Martyr began the 
brief reign that was so soon terminated by the Danes, was observed to be 
immediately followed by the death of John Zimisces, Emperor of the 
East ; in 1264 it disappeared (on the 2nd of October), when Pope 
Urban IV. died ; and, in 1556, Charles V. is said to-have regarded it as 


* Its distance at-that time from the sun was computed at.55,000,000 miles: 
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a presage of his approaching death, a fancy which, according to some 
historians, contributed to his abdication of the imperial crown in favour 
of his son Ferdinand, he having already renounced the crown of Spain 
in favour of Philip. But times and opinions have changed, and now the 
comets fiery train will not “shed terror on gazing nations.” 

It is not by any means as a subject of antiquarian curiosity only, or om’ 
account of the brilliant spectacle which comets occasionally afford, that 
so much interest appertains to them. To astronomers they have become: 
(as Sir John Herschel remarks), through the medium of exact calculation, 
unexpected instruments of inquiry into points connected with the planetary 
system itself. Thus, ex. gr., the movements of the comet of Encke (so 
minutely and perseveringly traced by the eminent astronomer whose 
name is used to distinguish it) have afforded ground for believing in the 
existence of a resisting medium, filling the whole of our system, and the. 

rturbation which comets experience in passing near any of the planets: 

afforded information as to the magnitude of the disturbing masses. 

Although the motions of comets are known to be regulated by the 
same general laws as those of the planets, and most comets likewise move 
in elliptical orbits, those orbits (the reader need not be reminded) are. 
much more elongated than the planetary orbits, and of peculiar form... 
Thus, with regard to the comet now expected, its perihelion distance. 
is 48,000,000 miles, but it recedes to the inconceivable distanee of: 
8,300,000,000 at:its greatest elongation, while the breadth of the minor 
axis. of this orbit is 1,260,000,000 miles. A calculation has been made. 
which conduces to an idea of the magnitude of this orbit: the comet; 
will take a year to reach a distance equal to that of Jupiter from the 
sun, and thirty years to reach the distance of Neptune, the most remote 
of the known planets of our solar system, but it will not have attained 
the extreme limit of its orbit for a hundred and twenty years more—a 
distance which a traveller at twenty miles an hour could not reach under 
twenty thousand years. Well may comets, their physical constitution, 
their office in the universe, their magnitude, their wondrous movements, 
their singularity and mystery, and their periodical return from such 
regions of unknown worlds and starry depths of space, afford a perpetual 
stimulus to our curiosity and admiration ! — 


Miingle- Manale by Monkshood. 


. . .. but made a mingle-mangle and a hotch-potch of it—I cannot tell what.— 
Br. Latimer’s Sermons. 


ONCE A CHILD: NEVER A CHILD: ALWAYS A CHILD. 


IN THREE PARTS. 


Part I.—Once a CHILD. 


I map been looking in the morning at Lough’s fine recumbent statue 
of Robert Southey—now laid out in white marble, within Crosthwaite 
Church. The impression of the old laureate’s pinched features, and keen 
time-tried sorrow-worn aspect, gave fresh force and feeling to those lines 
of his, which I happened to light upon in the evening, while turning 
over, with random listlessness, his miscellaneous poems,—those tenderly 
retrospective lines, written by him in 1796, and headed “ On My Own 
Miniature Picture, taken at Two Years of Age.” Whatever contrast was 
suggested to the poet, then in the first flush of earliest manhood, between 
himself at three or four-and-twenty, and at tiny ¢o,—how pathetically, 
to my remembrances, that contrast was now reinforced, by glancing at 
once from the monument of an over-worked veteran to the miniature of a 
little child. 

And I was once like this! that glowing cheek 
Was mine, those pleasure-sparkling eyes ; that brow 
Smooth as the level lake, when not a breeze 

Dies o’er the sleeping surface! . . . Twenty years 
Have wrought strange alteration! Of the friends 
Who once so dearly prized this miniature, 

And loved it for its likeness, some are gone 

To their last home; and some, estranged in heart, 
Beholding me, with quick-averted glance 

Pass on the other side. But still these hues 
Remain unalter’d, and these features wear 

The look of Infancy and Innocence. 

I search myself in vain, and find no trace 

Of what I was: those lightly arching lines 

Dark and o’erhanging now; and that sweet face 
Settled in these strong lineaments ! 


The more than forty years that had elapsed between the writing of these 
lines, and the decease that called for that monument, could not but add 
strength, and new significance and salience, to every feature in the con- 
trast. 

There is no end to the illustrations that might be given of a like kind. 
Look at Watson Gordon’s portrait of Sir Walter Scott, taken two years 
before his death : an old man, leaning on his staff—with dimmed, care- 
worn eyes, and a sad look as of paralysis about the mouth. Then look 
at the miniature that had been ot ae of him at Bath, some fifty-and-five 
years before, when little Walter counted his five summers of earthly life— 
a child with long-flowing chesnut hair, in a scarlet dress, with deep open 
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collar—the outline of the face wonderfully like what it was to the last; 
and yet how different. 

Some dozen years before he died, Mr. Leigh Hunt attained his “ grand 
climacteric,” and wrote his Autobiography. In that work we come across 
the following passage, in its kind a parallel passage to the Southey re- 
trospect. ‘The other day I found two songs of that period’’—he is 
referring to the penultimate decade of the eighteenth century, 1780-90 
—“on a music-stall, one by Mr. Hook, entitled Alone by the light of the 
Moon; the other a song with a French burden, Dans votre lit... . 
They were the only songs I recollect singing when a child, and I looked 
on them with the accumulated tenderness of sixty-three years of age. I 
do not remember to have set eyes on them in the interval. What a dif- 
ference between the little smooth-faced boy at his mother’s knee, encou- 
raged to lift up his voice to the pianoforte, and the battered grey-headed 
senior, looking again, for the first time, at what he had sung at the dis- 
tance of more than half a century.”"* Which suggests the reflection, 
that life often seems a dream, but that occasions there are when the 
sudden reappearance of early objects, by the intensity of their presence, 
not only renders the interval less present to the consciousness than a very 
dream, but makes the portion of life which preceded it seem to have been 
the most real of all things, and our only undreaming time.—Still the 
contrast stands out in all its salient grimness, a stubborn fact, an impor- 
tunate reminder,—the strange sad contrast between the man that is now 
“in years,” and that was once a child. 

There is always a charm in reverting to that, the only golden age that 


is not fabulous. Among friends, questioner and respondent are both 
interested in recalling the sweet childish time. ‘Come, I’ll question 
you,” Hermione tells Bohemia’s king, “of my lord’s tricks and yours, 
when you were boys; you were pretty lordlings then.” 


Poliz. We were, fair queen, 
Two lads, that thought there was no more behind, 
But such a day to-morrow as to-day, 
And to be boy eternal. 
Herm. Was not my lord the verier by Of the two ? 
Pol. We were as twinn’d lambs, that did frisk i? the sun, 
And bleat the one at the other: what we changed 
Was innocence for innocence ; we knew not 
The doctrine of ill-doing, no, nor dream’d 
That any did: Had we pursued that life, 
And our weak spirits ne’er been higher rear’d 
With stronger blood, we should have answer’d heaven 
Boldly, Not guilty ; the imposition clear’d 
Hereditary ours. . 
Herm. By this we gather 
You have tripp’d since. 
Pol. O my most sacred lady, 
Temptations have since then born to us. . . .f 


It is later in the same scene, while the dangerous dialogue is going on 
"twixt Sicilia’s queen and Bohemia—dangerous in effect, in intent most 
innocent and loyal—that Leontes, fondling his boy Mamillus, his “ sweet 


* Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, vol. i. + Winter's Tale, Act I. Sc. 2. 
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villain,” his “ dearest,” his “collop,” or slice of his very self, breaks out 
into this bit of bygones, as a put-off or put-by to the queen’s uneasiness 
at his altered mien: “ You look,” ‘says poor, unwitting, guileless Her- 

As if you held a brow of much distraction : 

Are you moved, my lord? 

..  Leontes. No, in good earnest.— 

' How sometimes nature will betray its folly, 

“(Its tenderness, and make itself a pastime 
‘ To harder bosoms! Looking on the lines 

Of my boy’s.face, methought I did recoil 
and saw myself unbreech’d, 
In my green velvet coat ; my r muzzled, 
Lest it should bite its master, and so prove, 
As ornaments oft do, too dangerous. 
How like, methought, I then was to this kernel, 

This quash, this gentleman. 

Leontes is but a young man yet; but he is already a self-tormentor, a 
jealous husband, a tyrant in esse, and in posse a detestable poisoner and 
assassin. And all the while, vivid and tender is his remembrance that, 
not so long ago either, he was once a child. 

In a letter of Madame de Sévigné, now a grandmother of some stand- 
ing, to the Président de Moulceau, whom she had been scolding, awhile 
previously, for the grumbling distaste he manifested at finding himself a 
grandfather,—the lady renews her censure of the horreur he testified at 
cette dignité, and again presses her own example on him, and says, with 
the heroic Roman matron: Pete non dolet. ‘In fact,” she goes on to 
say, “the case is not as people imagine: Providence leads us so benignantly 
through the different seasons of our life, that we are scarcely aware of the 
transition; each loss is so gentle as to be almost imperceptible: c’est 
Paiguille du cadran que nous ne voyons pas aller?’ Could we, she 
continues, at twenty years of age, be made to see in a’mirror the face we 
should have at sixty, there would be a revulsion of shocked fear and 
surprise—we should be horrified at this abruptly deformed figure; but in 
nature there are no such abrupt distortions; her declivities are gradual 
and gentle; there is a daily waste, a day-by-day transmutation ; we look 
to-day as we did yesterday, and to-morrow as to-day. “ Ainsi nous 
avangons sans le sentir, et c’est un miracle de cette Providence que 
Jadore.”* It is the abrupt comparison of six or seven with sixty or 
seventy, of the snows of life’s winter night with the dews of the morning, 
that makes the alter et idem so startling an identity. 

Crabbe’s lines way of prelude to one of his most feeling Tales, 
express this principle with characteristic effect : 

Minutely trace man’s life; year after year, 
Through all his days let all his deeds appear, 
And then, though some may in that life be strange, 
Yet. there appears no vast and sudden change : 
The links that bind those various deeds are seen, 
And no mysterious void is left between. 

But let those binding links be all destroy’d, 
All that through years he suffer’d or enjoy’d; 


* Mme. de Sévigné au Président: de Moulceau, le 27 janvier 1687. 
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Let that vast gap be made, and then behold— 
This was the youth, and he is thus when old; 
Then we at once the work of Time survey, 

‘And in an instant see a life’s decay ; 

Pain mix’d with pity in our bosoms rise,* 

And sorrow takes new sadness from surprise. 
The poet of “ Human Life” moralises in a like strain : 

No eye observes the growth or the decay. 

To-day we look as we did yesterday ; 

And we shall look to-morrow as to-day. 

Yet while the loveliest smiles, her rio turn grey ! 

And in her glass could she but see the face 


She’ll see so soon amid another race, 
How would she shrink !{ 


Portraits of this, that, or the other celebrity, “taken when quite a 
child,” are therefore particularly suggestive of moody marvel, to beholders 
whose knowledge of the original belongs to so different a phase in his 

hysique. Horace Walpole says of a certain portrait of Philippe de 
Vendome, the famous Grand Prieur, a worthy brother of the more famous, 
gross, bestial Duc,—‘“‘ How lucky that a Prince who had so interesting a 
countenance when a boy, should have had common sense afterwards. I 
cannot say his beauty remained. Lord Dacre has a whole length of him 
at last, in an habit de chasse. It looks like one of those drunken, red- 
faced, old women, who follow a camp, and half of whose clothes are 
scoured regimentals.”§ None the worse likeness for that, we reckon. 
‘The engaging visage of a man like the Grand Prieur was likely enough, 
not to say absolutely sure, to get a “drunken, red-faced” look before 
youth ani he had very long parted company. 

It is a kindly, humanising employ, however, to let imagination 
expatiate in the spring-time of any celebrated man’s existence. For, be 
he who he may, and let time and care and sin and strife have altered him 
as they may, the man’s life had its spring-tide, the man was once a child. 
Writers like Mr. Carlyle seldom miss an opportunity of showing us in 
infancy or boyhood the note-worthies they are concerned withal. The 
historian just named, for instance, in a glimpse he opens to us of the 
King of Prussia’s visit at Loo in 1738, thus introduces the then inffintine 
Charles of Brunswick: ‘‘ His Majesty came on Sunday; goes on Wednes- 
day, home now at a stretch; “a we hope, has had a good time of it 
here, these three days. Daughter Charlotte and her Serene Husband, 
well with their subjects, well with one another, are doing well; have 
already two little Children; a Boy, the elder, of whom we have heard; 
Boy’s name is Karl, age now three ; sprightly, reckoned very clever, by 
the fond parents ;—who has many things to do in the anit, by-anl ; 
to attack the French Revolution, and be blown to pieces by it on the 
Field of Jena, for final thing! That is the fate of little Karl, who 
frolics about here, so sunshiny and ingenuous at present.” || 


* Rise, This is not the only instanee’in which‘ Crabbe puts the plural verb for 

the singular. He had loose principles, or else loose practice, in this matter. 
Crabbe’s Tales: The Parting Hour. Rogers, Human Life. 
Walpole to the Earl of Harcourt, May 18, 1781. 
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It is a pleasant thing, as Mr. Lewes remarks, to think of Spinoza as a 
boy, playing at boyish games. “ He has for so long been the bugbear of 
theologians and timid thinkers; he has for so long been looked upon as a 
monster, an atheist, and (to add to the horror) a Jewish atheist; and 
looked upon, even by those who were not so aghast at the consequences 
of his system, as nothing more than a frigid logician, that we dwell with 
singular pleasure on any more human aspect of his character.”* In fact, 
it is always with sympathy we follow biographer or poet to contemplate 
his hero in embryo. Passages always tell, like that in Wordsworth’s 
autobiographic poem, which ‘record the writer’s visit to Milton’s room at 
Cambridge, and the picture he conjured up of that austere genius when 
yet in statu pupillari. 

Yea, our blind Poet, who in his later day 

Stood almost single; uttering odious truath— 

‘ Darkness before, and danger’s voice behind, 
Soul awful—if the earth has ever lodged 
* ' An awful soul—I seemed to see him here 

Familiarly, and in his scholar’s dress 

Bounding before me, yet a stripling youth— 

A boy, no better, with his rosy cheeks 

Angelical, keen eye, courageous look, 

And conscious step of purity and pride. 
(We need scarcely remind the reader how, for the only time in his life, 
William Wordsworth was “ overcome’’ on this occasion,—Milton the 
cause and plea of his offending.) 

Those who have lived long enough to observe the rise and progress of 
their juniors in life, and can compare notes of what the man now is with 
what he was as a child, must often be moved to mirth or lamentation, ac- 
cording as they are of the laughing or the crying philosopher’s school. 
If they have been placed in circumstances to scrutinise close at hand the 
= characters of those observed, and verify for themselves the maxim 

t 


The Child is father of the Man, 


the greater will be their meditative interest in the transforming process 
and its mature result. Crabbe, in his “ Borough” picture-gallery, pre- 
sents us with a sagacious preparatory schoolmistress whose experiences 
have justified her previsions of this kind : 


She early sees to what the mind will grow, 

Nor abler judge of infant-powers I know .. . 

. . - Long has she lived, and much she loves to trace 

Her former pupils, now a lordly race ; 

Whom when she sees rich robes and furs bedeck, 

She marks the pride which once she used to check : 
burgess comes, and she remembers well 

How hard her:task to make his worship spell ; 

Cold; selfish. dull, inanimate, unkind, 

r but by anger he display’d a mind; 

Now civil, smiling, complaisant, and gay, 

The world has worn th’ unsocial crust away ; 


* Biograph. Hist. of Philosophy, p. 884. (Edit. 1857.) 
Wordsworth, The Prelude, book iii. 
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That sullen spirit now a softness wears, 
And, save by fits, e’en dulness disappears : 
But still the matron can the man behold, 
Dull, selfish, hard, inanimate, and cold.* 


We fancy we can see his worship, with shining morning face, in prim 
preparatory petticoats,—greedy and grasping, a stolid little sneak, the 
miniature mannikin when on the bench at school, of what he would 
gy into, in full-blown pomp and pride, on the bench at the Town- 
Hall. 

The very first chronicle disembedded from Master Humphrey’s Clock 
introduces us to “a very substantial citizen indeed,” who united in his 
single person the dignities of wholesale fruiterer, alderman, common- 
councilman, and member of the worshipful company of Patten-makers. 
This very substantial dignitary, whose face, we are told, was like the 
full moon in a fog, who breathed like a heavy snorer, and whose voice in 
speaking came thickly forth, “as if it were oppressed and stifled b 
feather-beds,’’—who trod the ground like an elephant, and ate and dual 
like—“ like nothing but an alderman as he was”—this ponderous person- 
age, of corporation all compact, was however once a child. “This worthy 
citizen had risen to his great eminence from small beginnings. He had 
once been a very lean, weazen little boy, never dreaming of carrying such 
a weight of flesh upon his bones or of money in his pockets, and glad 
enough to take his nae at a baker’s door, and his tea ata pump. But 
he had long ago forgotten all this.”t The more shame for him, and the 
more the pity. Not to be envied is the elder’s prosperous eld who wil- 
lingly has forgotten tha the was once a child—unless, indeed, his child- 
hood has been of that dreary, dismal sort,—real or quasi orphanage,— 
which might warrant the assertion that he, for one, was never a child. 
On any other supposition, it is self-condemnation for any senior, how- 
soever potent, grave, or reverend, to own or affect indifference to his 
earliest self. 

We ourselves while backward seeing 
Gain a beauty and a bliss, 

Which once more restores the being 
That received a mother’s kiss.f 


One of what we may call (after the Germans) the fantasy-pieces in the 
Chronicles of Clovernook,—a style in which Nathaniel Hawthorne is so 
approved a master,—records the birthday festival of a certain Maximus 
Mouse, whom, on the arrival of his fortieth year, we see in the act of 
entertaining nine-and-thirty guests: unbidden guests, who, whether he 
would or not, seat themselves at his board this day, and look—hard at, 
and, some of them, hard upon, the feast-giver. ‘For these nine-and- 
thirty guests are the ghosts of the nine-and-thirty birthdays of the host: 
the birthdays past into the sepulchre of time, but rendered up for this 
day’s awful festival—meeting their fortieth brother.” On his right hand, 
innocent and beautiful, sits and smiles the ghost of his First Year: the 
spectre of the Twentieth faces him from the bottom of the table; and 


* Crabbe, The Borough, Letter XXXV. 
+ Master Humphrey’s Clock: Introduction to the Giant Chronicles. 
} Chauncy Hare Townshend, The Law of Love. 
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the shade of the Thirty-ninth shoulders him close on the left. “Look 
at the host—the man of forty. With what regretful love, with what 
wondering tenderness he gazes at the babe at his right hand, the Twelve- 
month Self. And that was he! 

_ And then his eye passes rapidly adown the file, saddening as it 
glances. And then he turns again to that bud of life upon his right, 
and sighs and smiles. And so along the table, watching that opening 
bud, unclosing in the Second, Third, Fourth, Sixth, Eighth, enlarging 
guest. And at the Ninth or Tenth again he pauses; for one of them 
may be the early time-mark between the happy thoughtlessness of child- 
hood, and the sudden shadow of too early care.”* There we leave him— 
not altogether in the mood that Wordsworth philosophically describes in 
the lines— 

A tranquillising spirit presses now 

On my corporeal frame, so wide appears 

The vacancy between me and those days 
Which yet have such self-presence in my mind, 
That, musing on them, often do I seem 

Two consciousnesses, conscious of myself 

And of some other Being.t 


The same philosophy is touched on, and no more, in Mr. Chauncy Hare 
Townshend’s “Three Gates”—where the poet is seen, “one summer 
day, watching a sportive boy, who with wild gleeful step did bound and , 
stray about those bowers :” 


I read within his heart : its throbbings said, 

* How lovely is this world—how good, how fair !” 

And for the moment my own bosom made, 

Like his, an orison transcending prayer : 

Then unto me strange memory did repair, 

That I and that same child had once been one. 

But soon again I changed to cloudy care, 

Feeling how evil knowledge had o’erspun 

My spirit, so that I far from myself had run.t 
This is the bitterness of the thought, of each man in his own heart, I too 
was once achild—and in every thoughtful man’s case, the heart knoweth 
its own bitterness, how bitter it is. Other changes may be sad enough 
in their way—changes produced by outward and trying circumstances; 
but it is the inwrought change for the worse, the conscious decline from 
what one has been, what one fain would have been, what one fairly might 
have been, that gives the sharpest pang of all. The mere change of 
blithe childhood into lone and withered age has its own sterling pathos ; 
and though humour blend with descriptions of it in fiction or fact, the 
pathos is quite patent to every kind soul. In Mrs. Gaskell’s admirable 
photograph of country-town life, the narrator is looking over some old, 
old letters written by ancient Miss Jenkyns’s mother, soon after the said 
Miss came into this troublesome world (out of which she was now just 
departed), and quotes one of these misspelt pieces of affection, with a not 
unkindly but matter-of-fact addendum of her own: “‘. . . the prettiest 
little baby that ever was seen !’” affirms the letter. ‘‘ Dear mother, I 


—r 


* Chronicles of Clovernook. ¢ The Prelude, book ii.: ‘ School-time.” 
} The Three Gates: The Mystery of Evil. 
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wish you could see her! Without any parshality, I do think she will 
grow up a regular bewty!’ I thought [this is the addendum] of Miss 
Jenkyns, grey, withered, and wrinkled ; and I wondered if her mother 
had known her in the courts of heaven; and then I knew that she had, 
and that they stood there in angelic guise.”* It is essentially the same 
pathos, though accidentally the strain we hear is in the higher mood of 
chivalry and wild romance, that gives beauty and force to Scott’s well- 
known lines, descriptive of the seeming Palmer— the faded palm-branch 
in whose hand, showed pilgrim of the Holy Land.” 


But his gaunt frame was worn with toil ; 
His cheek was sunk, alas the while ! 
And when he struggled at a smile, 

His eye looked haggard wild. 
Poor wretch! the mother that him bare, 
Tf she had been in presence there, 
In his wan face po sunburnt hair 

She had not known her child.+ 


But, as we said, it is in the subjective change, the moral deterioration, 
the lapse from innocence and a lofty ideal to the dead level, or lower still, 
of the grovelling million,—in this it is that consists the worst 
awakened by remembrances of having been once a child. And it is the 
mournful commonness of this experience which brings keenly home to all 
hearts, in its humbling truthfulness, the poet’s apostrophe to childhood, 

Thon vindication 
Of God; thou living witness against all men 


Who have been babes; thou everlasting promise 
Which no man keeps.{ 


The Norfolk Islander was once a child. The systematic, wholesale 
poisoner was once a child. The hoary Fagins, the rugged Bill Sykeses, 
the blackest blackguards and worst reprobates of society—shunned by 
her, banned by her, sent out of the world by her,—each of these sove- 
reigns in scoundrelism was once a child. Nero, whose name is become a 
byword for all that is “base, brutal, bloody,” was once a child. The his- 
torian records of him—after saying that “ the loss of his fierce and brutal 
father, when he was but three years old, was certainly no matter of 
regret,” and that his mother, Agrippina, had a princely sense of the duty 
which devolved upon her,—‘“ The child was docile and affectionate, apt 
to learn and eager for praise.”§ Like the parricide and suicide in one of 
Lovell Beddoes’ tragedies: 

A parricide 
Here sleeps, self-slaughtered. *Twas a thing of grace, 
In his early infancy: I’ve known him oft 
Outstep his pathway, that he might not crush 
The least small reptile. But there is a time 
When goodness sleeps ; it came, and vice was grafted 
On his young thoughts, and grew, and flourished there : 
Envenomed passions clustered round that prop ; 
A double fruit they bore; a double fruit of death. | 


¢ Marmion, canto i. st. xxviii. 


* Cranford, ch. v. 

{ Sydney Dobell, The Roman. 

§ Merivale, Romans under the Empire, vol. vi. ch. lii. 

|| Thos. Lovell Beddoes, The Brides’ Tragedy, Act II. Se. 6. 
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What the Lady Erminia wails forth in the same tragedy, might equally 
avail for Agrippina : . 
— Oh heavens ! 
Is this the son, over whose sleeping smiles 
Often I bent, and, mingling with my prayers 
Thanksgivings, blessed the loan of so much virtue.* 


It is a strong point with the novelists, this antithesis between adult 
crime, or vice, or meanness, and childish innocent promise. In one of 
Theodore Hook’s fictions we enter within a prison-yard, and see the 
crowd of victims to offended justice walking, laughing, and talking, as if 
either uncertain of their fate, or careless of the event. ‘ What a picture! 
To think that every one of those doomed to perish by the hands of the 
common executioner, had been nursed, and fondled, and loved, and praised 
to the very echo, by his fond father and doting mother—the pain, the 
perils, that his parents had undergone to rear him; the anxious watchings 
of his innocent slumbers ; the affectionate kiss with which at night the 
laid him to rest; the smile, the laugh,—his little playful efforts to sguek 
—the joy that beamed in their eyes as he made progress, and could pro- 
nounce the endearing word ‘ father,’ or ‘mother’—and then to see the 
same beings hardened in guilt—the victims of vice—marks for the law’s 
aim—retributive sacrifices upon the altar of offended justice.”t “He 
never cries or frets, as children generally do,” the widowed mother of the 
future facile princeps of ee anew is made to say, “but lies at my 
bosom, or on my knee, as quiet and as gentle as you see him now. But, 
when I look upon his innocent face, and see how like he is to his father 
—when I think of that father’s shameful ending, and recollect how free 
from guilt he once was—at such times despair will come over me.”{ 
Everywhere we meet with similar cases, and see the child set in damning 
contrast with the man, 


And the sweet records of young innocent years 
Transformed to shame-envenomed agony.§ 
Once a child—now a blackleg, now a redemptionless seamp, now a ruth- 
less villain, now an obdurate convict, now a shivering wretch in the con- 
demned cell—but, for all that, and before all that, once a child. Mr. 
Thackeray in his Old Bailey sketch, on the morning of the execution, is 
careful to tell us of Courvoisier, when they bring him his breakfast 
“from the coffee-house opposite,” that “he will take nothing, however, 
but goes on writing. He has to write to his mother—the pious mother 
far away in his own country—who reared him and loved him; and even 
now has sent him her forgiveness and her blessing.”|| For was not the 
Swiss valet, though a stgalthy midnight assassin, once a little child? 
Behold the group by the pale lamp, 
That struggles with the earthly damp. 
By what strange features Vice has known 
To single out and mark her own! 
Yet some there are whose brows retain 
Less deeply stamp’d her brand and stain. 


* Thos. Lovell Beddoes, The Brides’ Tragedy, Act IV. Sc. 4. 

¢ Maxwell, vol. iii. ch. vii. t Jack Sheppard, ch. i. 

§ Hartley Coleridge, ‘“ Leonard and Susan.” 

|| Thackeray’s Miscellanies, vol. ii.: “‘ Going to See a Man Hanged.” 
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See yon pale stripling! when a bo 

A mother’s pride, a father’s joy! “ 

Now ’gainst the vault’s rude walls reclin’d, 
An early image fills his mind,* 


the image of what he was in the bygone days, and of what the roof-tree was 
that once rang with his childish ar a8 blind pauper mother in 
one of Crabbe’s tales, relates how her “deluded boy” took his last ride, 
to the gallows :—the touch in the last couplet is thoroughly Crabbe-like 
in its painful realism : 

Slowly they went; he smiled and look’d so smart, 

Yet sure he shudder’d when he saw the cart, 

And =e: a look—until my dying-day 

That look will never from my mind away : 

Oft as I sit, and ever in my dreams, 

I see that look, and they have heard my screams. 


Now let me speak no more—yet all declared 
That one so young, in pity should be spared, 
And one so manly ;—on his graceful neck, 
That chains of jewels might be proud to deck, 
To a small mole a mother’s lips have press’d, . . . 
And there the cord .... wy breath is sore oppress’d. . . 


In a later section of the same poem, relentless in its Dutch-school exact- 
ness, we see a highwayman in the condemned cell of the Borough prison, 
whose troubled dreams have some brief interruption and relief, as from 


judge and jury they revert to people and places he knew and loved in 


is best days : 
At this his terrors take a sudden flight, 
He sees his native village with delight ; 
The house, the chamber, where he once array’d 
His youthful person; where he knelt and pray’d : 
Then too the comforts he enjoy’d at home, 
The days of joy; the joys themselves are come,— 
The hours of innocence. . . 


Such blessed though too transitory power has sleep, even for the guilty 
and the lost. Hence the Opium-eater’s impassioned apostrophe: “ 
just, subtle, and all-conquering opium! that, to the hearts of rich and 
poor alike, for the wounds that will never heal, and for the pangs of grief 
that ‘tempt the spirit to rebel,’ bringest an assuaging balm ;—eloquent 
opium! that with thy potent rhetoric stealest away the purposes of 
wrath, pleadest effectually for relenting pity, and through one night’s 
heavenly sleep callest back to the guilty man the visions of his ern 
and hands washed pure from blood !”§ But, as adream when one awaketh, 
what so swiftly vanisheth away? And the voice at waking is heard, He 
that is guilty, let him be guilty still, 


Ah! who would think 
That all the scattered objects which compose 
Earth’s melancholy vision through the space 


* Scott, Rokeby, canto iii. ¢ The Borough: “ Ellen Orford.” 
i Ibid., Letter XXIII.: “ Prisons.” 
Confessions of an English Opium-eater, pp. 212-13. (Edit. 1856.) 
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Of all her climes—these wretched, these depraved, 

To virtue lost, insensible of peace, 

From the delights of charity cut off, 

To pity dead,* 
had been, each of them, once a child—* fretted with sallies of his mother’s 
kisses, with light upon him from his father’s eyes”—one for whom the 
best was hoped for, that life and hope in a bright future could avail to 
bestow. 

There are few things finer of the kind in modern fiction, than Mr. 
Charles Reade’s description throughout of the rough gold-diggers lis- 
tening to the caged skylark under an Australian sky. The winding-up 
of that description is pertinent to our theme,—after we have seen the 
rugged mouths opened and so stayed, and the shaggy lips tremble, and 
more than one drop trickle from fierce unbridled hearts down bronzed 
and rugged cheeks. “Dulce domum!—And these shaggy men full of 
oaths and strife and cupidity had once been white-headed boys, and had 
strolled about the English fields with little sisters and little brothers, and 
heard him sing this very song. The little playmates lay in the churchyard, 
and they were full of oaths and drink and lust and remorses—but no 

‘note was changed in this immortal song. And so for a moment or two, 
years of vice rolled away like a dark cloud from the memory, and the 
past shone out in the song-shine: they came back, bright as the im- 
mortal notes that lighted them, those faded pictures and those fleeted 
days ; the cottage, the old mother’s tears when he left her without one 
in of sorrow; the village church and its simple chimes; the clover- 
eld hard by in which he lay and gambolled, while the lark praised God 
overhead ; the chubby playmates that never grew to be wicked, the sweet 
hours of youth—and innocence—and home.” t 

That scene, in Schiller’s “ Robbers,” on the hills beside the Danube, 
where Karl Moor looks at the setting sun, and thinks of old hopes, and 
times “when he could not sleep if his evening prayers had been for- 
gotten,”—a scene which, as Mr. Carlyle has said,} is one that, with all 
its extravagances or improprieties, ever clings to the memory,—contains 
this aspiration and this remorseful regret : “ O Heaven, that I could be 
as one of these day-labourers! Oh, I would toil till the blood ran down 
from my temples, to buy myself the pleasure of one noontide sleep, the 
blessing of a single tear! There was a time, too, when I could weep— 
O ye days of peace, thou castle of my father, ye green lovely valleys !— 
O all ye Elysian scenes of my childhood, will ye never come again, 
never with your balmy sighing cool my burning bosom? Mourn with 
me, Nature! They will never come again, never cool my burning bosom 
with their balmy sighing. They are gone, gone, and may not return!”§ 
So true is it that as every man (incredible though, in some cases, this 
may seem) has been once, no man can be more than once, a child. 

No reader of Carlyle will have forgotten that parenthesis of peace amid 
the violence and confusion of France’s Reign of Terror, which describes 
Danton retiring for a brief interval from the bloodshed and the blackness, 
and trying to re-construct, re-make, re-create for himself, the tranquil 
epoch of his pleasant boyhood. “The great heart of Danton is weary of 

* Wordsworth, The Excursion, book v. 
{ It is Never too Late to Mend, ch. Lxiii. 
Life of Schiller, part i. § The Robbers, Act III. Sc. 2. 
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it. Danton is gone to native Arcis, for a little breathing-time of peace : 
Away, black Arachne-webs, thou world of Fury, Terror, and Suspicion ; 
welcome, thou everlasting Mother, with thy spring greenness, thy kind 
household loves and memories; true art thou, were all else untrue! The 
great Titan walks silent, by the banks of the murmuring Aube, in yous 
native haunts that knew him when a boy ; wonders what the end of these 
things will be.”* We cannot, says one, get out of our mind that last 
visit of Danton to his native village. We see him visiting, for the last 
time, Arcis-sur-Aube, the spot where his mother bare him, “ for he, too, 
had a mother, and lay warm in his cradle like the rest of us.” Which 
phrase, however, is a misquotation of what Mr. Carlyle says of another, 
and far less human, leader of the Terrorist party. Relating how Marat’s 
brother came from Neufchatel, after Charlotte Corday had struck the 
knife home, to ask of the Convention, “that the deceased Jean-Paul 
Marat’s musket be given him,” the historian adds: ‘‘ For Marat too had 
a brother, and natural affections; and was wrapped once in swaddling- 
clothes, and slept safe in a cradle like the rest of us. Ye children of 
men! 
In another of his works the same graphic philosopher declares it strikes 
him dumb to look over the long series of faces, such as any full Church, - 
Court-house, London Tavern Meeting, or miscellany of men will show 
them: remembering the while, that, some score or two of years ago all 
these were “little red-coloured pulpy infants; each of them capable of 
being kneaded, baked into any social form you chose: yet see now how 
they are fixed and hardened—into artisans, artists, clergy, gentry, learned 
serjeants, unlearned dandies, and can and shall now be nothing else hence- 
forth!”’{ Which reflection reminds us of an apostrophe in this writer’s 
historiette of the Diamond Necklace, addressed to that “foul Circe 
Megzra,” Dame de Lamotte, who figured so disastrously in that 
tentous intrigue: ““O Dame de Lamotte! Dame de Lamotte! Now, 
’ when the circle of thy existence lies complete ; and my eye glances over 
these two score and three years that were lent thee, to do evil as thou 
couldst ; and I behold thee a bright-eyed little Tatterdemalion, begging 
and gathering sticks in the Bois de Boulogne; and also at length a 
squelched Putrefaction, here on London pavements; with the head- 
dressings and hungerings, the gaddings and hysterical gigglings tha 
came between,—zhat shall I say was the meaning of thee at all? ——§” 
And in truth the sadness of the words, Once a child, as involving 

present degradation and vice, is but too sensibly enhanced when it is of 
womanhood they are spoken. The lapse then looks more tragical still, 
more painful the contrast, keener the reproach, more scathing the shame. 
Is there a crueller item than this, in the catalogue of woes detailed in 
malign minuteness by the first of the Two Voices— 

His little daughter, whose sweet face 

He kiss’d, taking his last embrace, 

Becomes dishonour to her racej|— 
or a sharper pang in the Wife’s Tragedy than when she recals how she, 
too, was once a child: 


* Carlyle’s Hist. of the French Revolution, bk. vi. ch. i. 
+ Ibid. bk. iv. ch. i. Past and Present, ch. xvii. 
i Carlyle’s Miscellanies, vol. iii.: ‘“‘ The Diamond Necklace,” ch. xvi. 
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When a careless girl I clung 
With proud trust to my own powers ; 
Ah, long since I, too, was young, 
I, too, dream’d of happier hours !* 
Of Miss Ray, the celebrated singer, whose fatal oom is so prominent in 
the annals of political gallantry (as Lord Sandwich’s mistress), of the 
eighteenth-century oratorio, and of Tyburn-tree, on which Mr. Hackman 
was hung for murdering her, Mr. Leigh Hunt tells us, “‘ His [Hackman’s] 
victim was buried at Elstree, where she had been a lovely and happy 
child, running about with her blooming face, and little thinking what 
trouble it was to cost her.”’t She is said to have been the daughter of a 
labourer at Elstree—and woe worth the day that a Cabinet Minister set 
eyes on the Hertfordshire rustic’s darling. Thousands at this hour, far 
lower sunk than ever she was, can scarce endure the reminder that each 
blighted form among themselves, too, was once a child. 


I meet sin-bloated faces in the streets, 

And shrink as from a blow. I hear wild oaths 
And curses spilt from lips that once were sweet, 
And sealed for Heaven by a mother’s kiss.t 


CURIOUS MESMERIC EXPERIENCES IN CALIFORNIA. 


It is now seven years since I have written you, but want of affection 
has not been the reason of my silence. No doubt, however, you would 
think so. You knew I was alive. The protestations of friendship I had 
so recently made were fresh in your recollection; the subjects of your 
letters were interesting to me, and some of them required answers, and 
still no letter from me; and then you stopped writing, but not till you had 
vehemently reproached me for the fickleness of my friendship. Ah! 
brother of my soul, I had other reasons for not writing you—reasons 
which, after the interval of six years, I still shudder to think of, and 
shrink from narrating. My friend, I did not write you because I had 
undergone a trial so horrible, a period of suffering so excruciating, that it 
is only lately I have regained sutlicient self-possession to take any interest 
in life. 

You will remember that before leaving this country I was a student of 
mesmerism, and no mean adept in its practice. You recollect the success 
with which I induced coma, even in the cases of the most obstinate un- 
believers, and you must have been struck with several extraordinary cases 
of clairvoyance which I succeeded in producing. Above all, you must 
haye remarked the mastery I obtained over the wills of one or two of the 
more susceptible of our friends, and how I seemed, as it were, to infuse 
my mind into theirs; so that they acted, felt, spoke precisely as I did, 
without any external indications by me, of my wishes or feelings; but there 
was, if possible, a more extraordinary faculty which I occasionally pos- 
sessed. I had at certain seasons of the year, and generally in spring, the 
power of drawing the minds of others into my own; so that I thought, 


* Owen Meredith, The Wife’s Tragedy. + The Town, ch, viii. 
¢ Alex. Smith, A Life-Drama, sc. ix. 
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felt, and acted precisely as they did, with this important difference, that 

I maintained intact my own consciousness, and my mind went on precisely 

as if it had not been in mesmeric rapport with another. I became on 
these occasions two beings in one. 

I know not whether the faculty of inducing this species of clairvoyance 
has been reached by other students of mesmerism. If so, they will under- 
stand my imperfect description of it. To others, I can best illustrate the 
ease by reference to a very ordinary phenomenon in dreaming. You have 
often dreamed that you were dreaming. You have said to yourself in 
your sleep, as the phantasmagoria of dreamland passed before you, ‘ Well, 
this is all a dream; I know it has no reality;” and you have either 
voluntarily allowed the visions to go on as a pleasant or curious pastime, 
or you have been compelled to see the panorama to a close; but in either 
case you have felt yourself a spectator, and in the hazy philosophy of slee 
you have perhaps taken note of the different phases of your dream, an 
on waking, have recollected the whole vision, and also your dream ob- 
servation of it. This may give some idea of the mesmeric state of mind 
I speak of in the operator, only that your capacity to take note of the 
phenomenon of the mind you have absorbed is as complete, as it is to take 
note of the process of any chemical experiment—much more complete 
than your power of observing your own mental states. 

On my arrival in California much of my time was spent among the 
gold-diggers, who, I need not inform you, were then the most lawless of 
men. Robbery and murder were of daily occurrence, and every one felt 
the necessity of guarding his life and property. 

This state of nature was intolerable. As the miners became rich, the 
desire of security arose, and that antipathy to anarchy native to man, 
which is the origin of civil government, awoke in the breasts even of the 
outcasts of Europe. A remedy was found. Civil and criminal law were 
powerless, so Lynch law was substituted in their place; and I feel no 
self-reproach in having assisted in organising this wild justice, or in 
having sanctioned several executions which resulted from it. 

There was at least one man who incurred our sentence of death, re- 
garding whose fate none of us felt any pity, for of his guilt there was no 
doubt. He had murdered an old man and his daughter for the sake of 
some gold-dust they had gathered. With respect to this villain, we of 
the Vigilance Committee showed even more than ordinary promptitude. 
He was condemned the very day he committed the crime, and his execu- 
tion was fixed for the day after. 

Our sentence, however, did not meet with unanimous approval. 
Strange to say, the man had friends. There was something in him 
which dominated over the other villains; he was looked up to by them 
as a sort of leader. He was, in fact, a man not only of strong and 
ruthless will, but of no inconsiderable abilities, which 1 afterwards dis- 
covered had been cultivated by a good education. Indeed, there was 
no mistaking one thing about the man—he had been a gentleman, but 
his handsome and intellectual features were worn by dissipation, and 
their expression was sinister and even terrible. His conversation was re- 

markable. A profound atheist, he looked on this world as an unintel- 
ligible puzzle, and as to the next, it had long been his interest not to 


believe in it. Of his actual history, prior to the perpetration of the crime 
of which he was to die, I knew nothing. 


> 
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I never shall forget the day of execution. It was a bright sunny day 
in the early spring of these delightful regions; a gentle breeze barely 
served to ripple the broad expanse of the Pacific, and to send up to the 
table-land where we stood the mellow monotone of the wavelets which 
broke on the shore. A: few peach-trees in full blossom shed their fra- 
grance round the site selected for the execution, and one or two green 
oaks of great age spread aloft their huge branches on which the foliage 
had just begun to appear. In the background picturesque mountains, 
abrupt and jagged, shut up the landscape with their glittering summits. 

An immense crowd had gathered to see the execution, some of them 
not indisposed to attempt a rescue. But the Vigilance Committee and 
their adherents, determined and armed, kept a clear space round the 
scaffold. At its foot stood the criminal, a clergyman of uncertain per- 
suasion and dubious character, who had turned up in the diggings, a 
man who had volunteered to perform the last ceremony, and who alleged 
some degree of professional experience acquired in England, and lastly, 
three of the Vigilance Committee, of whom I was one. 

I had previously attempted to make some impresssion on the murderer’s 
conscience, but it was fenced in by such a network of sophistry, and 
overlaid by such a coating of sensuality and crime, that I had altogether 
failed. As a last attempt, I took his hand and spoke to him with that 
earnestness becoming the last appeal he was to hear on earth. Involun- 
tarily my power of mesmerism came into play. I felt I had obtained an 
influence over him. I intensified the influence. ‘The man was morbidl 
susceptible, and to my horror I found, before I could realise what I had 
done, that I was in full mesmeric rapport with him. His mind, which at 
first I felt I absolutely controlled, had passed into mine, and that ever- 
mysterious dual existence of which I spoke at the beginning of this 
letter was fully induced. Now, it is one of the characteristics of this 
rare species of clairvoyance that neither the operator nor the subject can 
for some time emancipate himself from its influence. Any other phase is 
quite within the power of the mesmeriser, though not of the mesmerised. 
But in this, the most perfect rapport, the power of the operator to eman- 


cipate himself is not so complete. The influence or possession wears off 


in time, but notwithstanding the most strenuous and even painful exertions 
of the will, I have never been able thoroughly to disconnect my conscious- 
ness from that of the other party in a shorter space of time than an hour. 

Here, then, I was unexpectedly, and as it were fatally, en rapport 
with a man who was in a few instants to be hanged. I shuddered at the 
thought, and would willingly have escaped, but I was in the meshes of 
my own net, and I knew well that any premature efforts would only 
tighten its folds; I therefore submitted to my fate, which was simply 
this, that so far as thought, emotion, and suffering went, I was going to 
be executed as a felon. I could not help it. I nerved myself to endure 
the physical pain, persuading myself that, after all, it would not be so 
very terrible ; and I tried to get up a feeling of scientific curiosity in what 
was going to happen. ‘“ Here,” said I, “‘is an opportunity no man ever 
had before, and which no man probably will ever have again. It is given 
to me to unravel the mystery of death, to ascertain precisely and accu- 
rately the pain of dissolution, and to realise the mental state which imme- 
diately precedes the final loss of consciousness, if, indeed (and I trembled 
at the thought), there be any loss of consciousness.” At. all events, 1 
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determined to keep my spectator self in the most rigorous state of atten- 
tion, and I sat down on a bench close at hand, and took out my watch 
and my pocket-book and pencil, ready to note down accurately the 
murderer’s sensations experienced by myself. 

I felt immediately pervade my foreign self a feeling of stoical apathy. 
‘It is my fate,” thought the murderer; “I cannot escape. Let me not 
gratify these fools by any sign of fear. I hate them all. But my account 
with the world will soon be closed. A struggle, and I will be annihilated.” 


_ Thus muttering to himself, I felt the murderer’s hands tied tightly 


behind his back by the hangman. An intense feeling of hatred of the 
human race and disgust at himself shot through his mind. 

He has reached the scaffold. I felt the rope adjusted round his neck. 
A moment of hesitation intervened. ‘I am to do the last and fatal thing 
on earth,”’ said he, as he still clutched the handkerchief. ‘“ Well, why pro- 
long the suspense? There it goes!’ 

The hangman pushed the murderer off the plank which served as a 
seaffold; no covermg was over his face. 

A sensation of overwhelming waters, billow after billow rolling over 
my head and striking me on the chest, forcing me backwards from my 
vain attempts to surge up against it; the noise as of unceasing thunder; 
shrieks of tortured demons, and the blackness of darkness. 

First Minutre.—Suddenly I am conscious; I feel the rope round 
my neck; I vehemently try to release my hands to loosen it. Oh, if I 
could but get free my ane I might yet be saved! I strike with my 
feet ; 1 swing myself back. Oh, heaven and earth, could my feet but 
reach the scaffold I might yet be saved—there might be pity in that 
gaping crowd! I recollect or imagine some old story, which said that a 
man, if he once gets back to the scaffold, can’t be pushed from it again, 
In my frenzy I think I see the act of parliament, with the Queen’s signa- 
ture. Yes, yes, the murderer faintly gurgles, I am yet saved! 

In vain! in vain! my efforts are hopeless; I subside in despair. But 
woe is me! this seems to have taken hours. I am choking; my lungs 
labour like a mighty engine, and my heart beats as if it would burst 
through my breast; but I am not yet dying. And yet I have read that 
the struggles of the hanging man do not last three minutes, and I have 
seen many an execution where the man died instantaneously ; but I, I 
have been hours in agony. 

The felon looked with his eyes nearly protruding from their sockets on 
the crowd. There was no weariness with them, no movement of pity, 
which surely there would have been even for him, suffering such pro- 
tracted agony. Has his agony, then, really lasted so long as he thinks? 
Alas, he is the only one to think about it, and, O misery! time is anni- 
hilated. Time is relative, and the acute mind of the murderer at once 
recognised that what we feel as time is merely the succession of our 
ideas, and that, if these are quickened, time loses its meaning. If, for 
instance, a certain number of ideas, which when in life, said he to him- 
self (and the murderer reasoned as if he were dead), seem to occupy @ 
minute of time, were accelerated so as to occupy only a second or a frac- 
tion of a second, then a minute of human time may represent an hour, a 

week, a year, 

But having arrived at this conclusion, his mind for a time lost co+ 
herence; suddenly, he and I saw-a cottage by the side of. a brook, and 
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the murderer felt himself a young boy, sitting on the banks of the brook, 
sorrowful and crying, he’ knew not why, but from some unutterable 
misery. And now there came out of the honeysuckled door a beautiful 
girl. He saw her as he recollected her, his first beloved, in the days of 
his innocence, the same bright blue eye, and golden hair, and bounding 
figure. She came up tohim. I felt her soft arm put tenderly round 
his neck, and she kissed the tears from his wretched face. ‘“ emai 
George,” she whispered, “why are you crying? Look at your own 
Mary.” And in my murderer’s heart, regenerated back to its youth, I 
felt a fleeting sensation of happiness and joy. When out from an angle 
of the house sprang a furious mastiff ; with the bound he wrenched the 
child from his neck, and she rolled, shrieking in terror, into the brook. 
I—that is, the murderer—tried in vain to save her; but, alas! alas! he 
was rooted to the spot, and the dog seized him by the throat, and I felt, 
as its jaws tightened upon him, that I was choking. 

Seconp Minute.—The murderer for a second or two was insen- 
sible ; on recovering, he felt fiery pains shoot through his body. His 
eyes seemed on flame, and his tongue, which he had severely bitten, pro- 
truded from his mouth. Again he realised his position, and again the 
dismal phantasmagoria of frenzy supervened; again the honeysuckled 
cottage, but now the flowers are away, and an icy winter has taken all 
colour from nature; the brook is arrested, and corrugated icy ridges rear 
themselves above its banks. But there comes thither, tripping with such 
light steps that the hoar-frost on the grass is not disturbed, a figure in the 
full bloom of womanhood, the same golden hair and blue eyes; but the 
gir! is ten years older now, and she carols with merry voice a melancholy 

itty of love and suicide. And she puts her arms round his neck and 
kisses him ; but somehow her kisses burn, and the embrace of her arm 
gets tighter round his neck. ‘Not so tight, my beloved,” he seems to 
say; “let me breathe.” And as the pressure continues, he tries to loosen 
her arms; but soft to the touch at first, they gradually become rigid 
as iron. His breathing becomes difficult; he looks up for pity in her 
face. It has changed ; it is Mary still, but not the bright and glorious 
Mary whose innocence he betrayed, but the Mary whom, ten years after 
his desertion, he had met in a haunt of thieves in London, haggard, 
hopeless, revengeful; and the iron grasp of her arm tightened, and she 
looked with the hatred of a demon into his darkening eyes, and suddenly 
the phantasm vanished, and he saw looking up the unpitying faces of the 
crowd, and the hag’s arms were changed into the fatal rope. 

First Har or tHE Tumrp Minute.—Gradually again mania super- 
vened. He was at his mother’s death-bed. He heard anew her last 
and solemn exhortations, and he looked again at the stern face of his 
father. Ah! now he felt what had been that mother’s love ; now he 
could see, with spiritual intuition, the despair which tore his father’s 
heart; and he threw himself before them, and promised that if they 
would but forgive him, he would give up his evil ways. And he thought 
that his mother tried to speak his pardon, but she was choking in the 
agony of death, and the blessed words could not find an utterance. But 
he threw himself on his knees at her bed, and tried in vain to weep. It 
was too late: one violent spasmodic effort, and then all was still, and the 
father and son were alone. And then memory conjured up the final 
quarrel with his father, which had driven him to despair. He lived over 
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again that miserable night when first he was houseless. Slowly and 
painfully there passed before his mind’s eye the criminal and disastrous 
actions of his life, reproduced in all their detail—and then utter uncon- 
sciousness. 

Seconp or tHE Tarrp Minute.—The murderer thought 
he heard a voice saying to hin, “Solve me immediately the origin of 
evil. Tell me the destiny of man, its reasons, and its uses. Separate 
to me the free from the fatal. Tell me what is human, what divine 
justice.” And he thought over these problems, which he had formerly 
meditated on in vain; but his reasons always ran iato a circle; he was 
ever coming back to the point from which he started, and the different 
problems mixed themselves up together. Against his will, the train of 
thought he had been pursuing on one subject glanced into another to 
which it had no relation. But somehow it appeared to him that they 
all merged in the idea of Eternity, and that idea conjured up the Egyp- 
tian symbol of the serpent biting its tail, and this set agoing a new train 
of phantasms. The arguments he had been using suddenly became folds 
of serpents, joined themselves together, and grew, each problem, into a 
separate serpent, all’of which turned hissing upon him, and wound them- 
selves round his body. ‘Tighter and tighter grew their folds, which 
multiplied to infinity, until at last the pressure seemed to force out his 
life, and he again became unconscious. 

First QuarTER oF THE FourtH MinutEe.—The murderer awoke 
with astart. For a moment—to him and to me an hour—he realised his 
real position and struggled; and then strong madness, and there appeared 
before him in solemn array all his victims: his mother, with no pity in 
her face; his father, as he was when last they parted; Mary, not the 
child or the beautiful woman, but Mary the lost and the hopeless ; the 
boy he had killed in London in an access of passion; the ruined merchant, 
accompanied by his beggared family; and many others; but conspi- 
cuously the old man and his daughter; and seated on an elevated plat- 
form was a judge—the classical Rhadamanthus. And, behold, one after 
the other gave testimony against him, and he had no defence ; and as 
they one by one delivered their testimony, their sins were put to his 
account, and he was frequently tortured to supply broken links of evi- 
dence. At last, after the trial had endured for months—it might be for 

ears—there remained only the old man and his daughter, and Mary the 
om and Rhadamanthus ; and Mary put her iron arms again round his 
neck, while severe and unpitying Rhadamanthus looked down upon them. 

The murderer was dead. 

One morning I awoke. My existence was changed. I came back 
to time. I found myself lying on a bed, and some friends were 
bathing my temples. I had fainted, they said, at the sight of the exe- 
cution, and it had been some time before they had succeeded in bringing 
me back to consciousness. Oh! had they known what was involved in 
that! But I could not speak of my experiences. For a long time I 
could speak coherently of nothing. I believe my companions were right 
in sending me down to San Francisco, and that the control, to which for 
some time I was subjected, was necessary. For long my mind was un- 
equal to any task. Ever, when I attempted to think of anything, the 
century of agony I had undergone came back to my memory. 
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A GREAT MAN’S RESTING-PLACE. 
BY EDWARD P. ROWSELL. 


Tuere are few who, during their lives, do not give a thought or two 
to their last earthly homes. Most persons, as death approaches, become 
even solicitous about those narrow receptacles which they are finally to 
fill. In some cases peculiar influences will prevail. The man of renown 
will probably wish to be laid near the scene of some great worldly success ; 
the mariner, who has almost passed his existence on the ocean, will be 
pleased with the idea of reposing within sound of its murmur; while to 
many a man, recollection of the village churchyard, associated with his 
earliest life, will lead him to think that therein, above all other places, he 
would desire his body should find rest in death. 

But the chief thought on this subject which commonly arises in the 
minds of most of us is, that where those loved ones lie who have gone 
before should we wish to sleep when our time shall come. It is true 
that, to entertain this feeling, we must shut our eyes to a fallacy. We 
shall no more be with our friends in the grave than we are with them 
now, when they are beneath the sod and we are above it. Yet we dislike 
to criticise so soothing a fancy. Be itso. Let us think that we are re- 
united in the tomb, and that the eight or ten feet of earth which lie 
crushingly upon us bind us closely together evermore in this world. Let 
us continue to dream that in that narrow home are, indeed, rejoined 
father and mother, husband and wife, son and daughter, brother and 
sister, and that there they will rest in slumber unbroken, until the long 
darkness be over and the great morning dawn. 

An eminent man lay dead, and was to be buried in Westminster 
Abbey. We attended to witness his interment. 

The sun shone brightly upon the venerable pile, and plenty of sight- 
seers were crowded round the gates. A funeral of any description will 
always excite interest. Pass through some small, poor neighbourhood, 
wherein one tiny house being closely shut up tells the old tale, and mark 
the furtive observation which that house is attracting. What are all these 
shy watchers looking for? They are waiting to see “it” come out. And 
presently the door opens, and the scared spectators behold a sight, the 
which, having seen, they will half regret their curiosity ; for it is only a 

hastly kind of pleasure that which any one can experience in looking at 
tenement of the dead. How closely it corresponds to the shape of 
the body, small at the head, broad at the shoulders, and then tapering 
towards the feet. To be enclosed in this, and then to be laid ten feet in 
the ground, and the earth to be shovelled in, and battened down upon us, 
O horror! Air, air! the bare thought suffocates us. 

A moderate-sized mob may be collected in or about London by the 
smallest matter out of the usual course, and at the shortest notice. A 
pickpocket captured, an accident, a drunken wretch full of gin and abuse, 
even a horse which has lost its footing and is receiving a whipping corre- 
spondent to such an awful delinquency, will attract a crowd directly. So, 
a course, there were plenty of idlers congregated to see this great 

eral, 
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A mob without, but a much larger mob within. We were amazed. 
Within the abbey we found ourselves in the midst of a huge crowd, 
which had evidently been gathering a long time, for the few seats pro- 
vided were filled by ladies and gentlemen sitting smiling and chatting in 
that calm, satisfied fashion which is so galling to be witnessed by unfor- 
tunates who, leg-weary, hot, and flustered, are paying the penalty which 
roperly attaches to all insignificance in this present world. As we were 
ing jostled and shoved, as somebody’s hat knocked our head and some- 
body’s heel kicked our shins, as we gasped and groaned for air, as we 
clung to a pillar for support, as we stretched our neck till it cracked to 
gain a view which was not obtainable, the Earl of Carlisle walked majes- 
tically along the open space to doubtless some reserved seat where all 
could be seen and heard freely and without discomfort. Well, we do not 
complain. These things must be so. If we were all made equal to- 
morrow, we should be unequal the next day ; so let us be contented with 
existing differences. 

Plenty of smiling faces, my friend, and abundance of lively chat. 
Time getting on. Nearly one o’clock. Something to see soon. Yes, 
here it comes, and a tall man, with most lugubrious countenance, habited 
in a vestment which might be described as being saturated with gloom, 
and positively oozing out melancholy, hastens to the entrance. Presentl 
he turns round and begins slowly to retrace his steps. Now we see it 
approaching. All is expectation. Our friend on our left cuts a joke on 
the appearance of the huge hatbands. Our friend opposite, who has a 
seat in the very front row, giggles his gratification to companions around, 
and points with his finger to some amusing oddities which seem to attract 
his attention. On passes the procession. The organ plays, the choristers 
chant, the crowd heaves with excitement. An almost interminable train 
of mourners follow. The great majority look marvellously unconcerned. 
They have come to show their respect to the dead. That is what they 
say, or will say. To the dead, friend reader. Mark ye that. They 
knew very little of the living, save this: that in the world he was an 
eminent and successful man. But, perhaps, it is desirable there should 
be testimony to this fact now that he is out of the world. Perhaps it is 
but right that those points which only profited him in this world should 
be held up on high and blazoned forth at the grave’s foot. A great man 
dead has not done with earthly greatness when his body has become dust. 
Honour at the grave. Bring hither the trophies. Exhibit by every de- 
vice—but in silence—his reputation, success, influence, wealth; and at 
the same time sing aloud the nothingness of worldly greatness and the 
grass-like character of worldly hopes. 

Much pains the officials took to arrange the mass of witnesses in a 
graceful curve round the grave. There we stood, huddled and “= 
until the actual interment. Slowly the procession reapproached. The 
coffin was uncovered, and deposited at the grave-side. Yes, we saw the 
narrow home of the poor dust which was the occasion of all this ceremony. 
And as we saw it we saw something else, something which brought 
warmth into our heart again. The mourners were not all of them callous. 
Some stood there whose hearts defied the deadening influence of the 
miserable parade. Imagination stirred, and from that narrow tenement 
sprang up, not the man of renown, but the kind and faithful father. Ima- 
gination sank, the vision was gone, and oh, the bitterness of the blank 
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alone remaining! No wretched pomp over the dust could fill that blank. 
The question was, where was he now ? 

And then those hired voices sang that his body was buried in peace, 
but that his name evermore would live. The same sounds have gone 
forth many times before, and will issue many times again over the graves 
of good and bad indiscriminately. In this instance, indeed, we believe 
that to a happy union of largeness and ingenuity of thought in the par- 
ticular pursuit which had characterised the life, there had been joined 
those qualities of heart which, more than all the faculties of head, we 
come to think of when we stand by a man’s open grave. What are the 
things which a man must have done in the short day of life to enable us 
to declare at that day’s end that “his name liveth evermore” ? 

It was over, and we felt ourselves violently pulled by some one at our 
side, who intimated that “our fellows were coming this way.” ‘ Our 
fellows” were a certain distinguished body which had attended in vast 
force. Anxious to depart, we accepted the mistake, fell into the ranks, 
and were soon in the open air. 

The open air. Dear to us in life, let it play around our grave. We 
have said that all of us think now and then where we should like our 
resting-place to be. And no wonder. Death is not unhappy at seeing 
some of us so strong and lusty. We walk from the grave-side, our chest 
expands, our eyes brighten, our limbs stretch forth. But Death only 
smiles. Allin good time. There is another scene not far off. And 
even the most hardened amongst us cannot quite get rid of that thought. 
Where should we like to lie during the long night? 

Reader, you will probably answer with us, In the open ground, with 
nothing intervening between our grave and the sky. Cast away, now, 
the fancy we indulged at the outset, and remember that it is but dust 
for which we seek a temporary abode. Yet, even in pure imagination 
there is pleasure in thinking of that brief resting-place of the body being, 
as it were, in the direct view of the dear havens which will have received 
the spirit. Nothing between it and the broad sunlight, the pale moon, the 
glittering stars—nothing to screen it from the frost, and snow, and rain— 
nothing to surround it but the trees and flowers—no sound to break its 
stillness but the songs of birds—nothing to disturb it until the Master- 
— its bonds, and open wide the portals of the Great Eternal 

or! 
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THE CLONMEL TRAGEDY. 
A TRUE STORY. 


We see the ground whereon those woes do lie, 
But the true ground of all these piteous woes 
We cannot without circumstance descry. 


Romeo and Juliet. 


Or the character and nature of Irish murder we have many essays 
written, and manifold are the leading articles in the Times especially, 
and in other publications occasionally, denouncing it, commenting on its 
horrors, and dilating upon the extensive agency in organising crime 
which exists in the country where it is dominant. I would address myself 
to those who read these talented and gifted productions, who weigh the 
cogency of their arguments, and who accede to the truth of their corol- 
laries. I would solicit their attention to the details of a fact which came 
before my own notice, and which lives in my memory recorded as one of 
those incidents which time, changes of scene, or events of more import- 
ance intervening, could never serve to obliterate from it. It is not a 
statement treating of the agrarian crime which so often has shown itself 
in that unhappy country; it is not the narrative of deeds which were 
the impassioned result of an injured and infuriated tenant being goaded 
to frenzy by a cruel and tyrannising landlord ; it is not the story of the 
effect which designing and delusive priestcraft had produced by working 
on the impulsive passions of men who were sunk in barbaric ignorance 
or brutalising superstition; it is the “round unvarnished tale,” treating 
of what hangeend subsequent to an event of a common-place kind. It 
was very many years ago that I was stationed with my regiment in the 
town of Clonmel, in Ireland. Of all the young officers which then be- 
longed to the corps, there was not one who, in personal appearance, talent, 
or gaiety of manner, could match with the youthful Frederick Clany. 
His fortune was ample, and his liveliness of temper, undaunted spirit and 
pleasantry, cundneel him a universal favourite with his brother officers, 
and a guest whose society was much courted by all the gentry with 
whom he came in contact. In stature he was above the middle height, 
and his frame was both athletic and graceful. At the period I speak of 
his age was twenty-two, and there were few indeed who could excel him 
in feats of agility and strength ; his countenance had the promise of open- 
ness and generosity, that ruddy hue of health and glow of youthful exu- 
berance of spirit, and that faultless symmetry of features, which tended to 
prepossess the minds of all that he was thrown in company with—most 
especially the fair sex—and to elicit the truth so often advanced by many 
writers, that “a good face is a good letter of introduction.”” I can fancy 

im now before me, his jocund laugh, his ready wit, his prompt and ener- 
getic language, his facility of investing all subjects, whether refined or 
sportsmanlike, whether of the school or of the stable, whether intellectual 
or material, with the interest which passion and earnestness can give 
them. Could it, then, be a matter of surprise that such a being should 


succeed in winning upon the affections of a young and artless female? 
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Of all the temptations which the tempter has arrayed as the most fas- 
cinating lure to lead the youth of sanguine temperament to sin and to 
transgression, love presents the most engaging appearance; of all the 
charms that fancy could present to the gay and ardent temperament, the 
presence of beauty was the most powerful to influence the taste and to 
control the actions. 

There was a young female, a Quakeress, who resided in the town at 
the house of her father, and, as is usual with the persons of that persua- 
sion, he was engaged in business. His shop was the usual resort for 
purchasers of haberdashery and fancy articles; it was much frequented, 
and the officers, amongst others, used to go thither, as well from idleness 
as from the attraction which the graces of the young person who presided 
at the counter presented—and she was one of the fairest and loveliest 
specimens of youth and beauty of the age of eighteen that it was possible 
to conceive—her figure tall, her features of Grecian mould, her face of a 
softness congenial to the choicest of Guido’s colourings; in look, voice, 
manner, and deportment, she would have well become the scenes allotted 
for ladies in the highest rank of life, and her mild, hazel eyes of bewitch- 
ing innocence in their expression, could make one quite forget all the 
circumstances of her situation, and imagine that one was in presence of a 
being whose sphere was to adorn the drawing-room, or move the “ cyno- 
sure of many eyes’’ in the brilliant assembly. The extreme neatness and 
simplicity of the costume which is peculiar to her sect, contributed to 
render more engaging the characteristics of beauty which Nature had 
endowed her with; and amongst all the females which met the admiring 
glances of the young and gay in the neighbourhood, there certainly was 
none who shared them so largely as the fair Emilia Graves, and her edu- 
cation seemed far superior to what one would expect from the daughter 
of a Quaker in a provincial town. 

To those who are unacquainted with the style of locality which com- 
prises the idea of an Irish town, it may be necessary to say that the ruin, 
the dilapidation, the dirt, the poverty of the houses, the destitution, the 
haggard and reckless appearance of the half-naked inhabitants of its 
lower orders, and the uncouth and half-savage appearance of the sot-disant 
gentry, or squireens, were much more striking, and much more unmixed 
with the leaven of English refinement and English usages at the period 
that I speak of than they are now. At the time I speak of, Clonmel was 
not an exception to general rule, which set down the provincial towns in 
that country as wretched in almost every respect, and devoid of all that 
could contribute to render them the agreeable residence of the gentry, or 
the home of the respectable. The neighbourhood had its pleasant walks 
and romantic localities, and some of these quite realised the idea of what I 
have heard expressed with regard to Irish scenery as contrasted with 
English, the outline of it being bolder and more romantic when viewed 
as a landscape at a distance, but much less pleasing in detail than English 
scenery is found to be. Of the walks, I think that by the river Suir was 
the pleasantest, and afforded the most agreeable views and greatest variety. 
The paths, lying close by its deep and broad waters, are wide, and extend 
in an uninterrupted course north and south. From Clonmel to Carrick- 
on-Suir, a distance of ten miles, the way is beautifully diversified by high 
and low lands, villas, cottages, and forest scenery, and mountains in 
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distance, and the bank of the river forms a margin wide enough for many 
horsemen to ride abreast on it. By these banks a retirement much more 
pleasing than any pleasure which is to be found in scenes of “ painted 
pomp,” can be easily procured by following the winding of the stream 
for a short distance from the town of Clonmel. 
Very shortly after Frederick’s arrival his notice was arrested by the 
ce of the fair Quakeress. Very many were the occasions that 
he passed and looked in, without further ostensible object than the pur- 
chase of what the shop afforded. Very frequent was their conversation 
on matters which their mutual positions rendered unimportant—and ap- 
parently on most common-place subjects—previous to his taking an oppor- 
tunity of showing the interest which she excited in his mind. Many and 
many times re also was this before she even appeared to notice it, 
more than as the light ebullition of a young and impetuous mind, or the 
casual display of a thoughtless and mirth-loving spirit. But the plain- 
spoken and homely nature of the language which those professing her 
creed were in the habit of using, led her to lend easy and confiding 
eredence to any declaration which assumed the appearance of sincerity, 
and her mind had never been initiated into the artificial and deceitful 
plausibility which those long habituated to the ways of the world are so 
well aware of; so, when he told her so often that he felt an interest in 
her welfare, that he loved her, and that he cared for nothing but her, she 
— at last to suppose that these protestations were only preliminaries 
to his more serious intentions, and to flatter herself with a belief that he 
who talked so much of her welfare would eventually take. the honourable 
steps which were necessary to ensure it. From listening to approving, 
from allowing of private conversation to sanctioning: private interview, 
the gradations proceeded in a way most dangerous to the hopes and the 
prospects of a girl professing strict propriety; and she, unconsciously as 
it were, was ged into a surreptitious compromise of her self- 
which compromise, at first she would have looked upon with horror, but 
eventually she was tempted to disregard. But further than the lightness 
of behaviour of granting a stolen interview to one whom, she fully believed 
was about to declare himself more openly, no individual has ever laid to 
her charge, and uo breath of disparagement to her virtue has ever ven- 
tured to mingle with the mention of her name. After some time their 
acquaintance had become, from his frequent visits, so intimate, that he 
used to visit in the evenings at her house, and to converse with her 
family. These visits were, however, short, and evidently meant by him 
as a blind to lull her suspicions, and to induce her sister to believe that 
all was going on honourably and favourably to her interests. They were 
also siudionsly timed, so as to take place when her father was away from 
home. That his conversation and his manners should have been in the 
highest degree interesting to her, and that her loye had become of the 
strongest character, no one could possibly doubt, and it was, accordingly, 
no matter of surprise that after a process of time he induced her to allow 
of their meeting together unknown to others, to walk by any of the roads 
where they might be likely to remain most unobserved. “The road by 
the river Suir was selected as a place the most favourable for those inter- 
views, and many autumn evenings used they to walk there, and to con- 
n2 
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verse on the many subjects which his art of pleasing, or his talent of 
making himself interesting to fair listeners, rendered so easy and familiar 
tohim. At first, the long evenings of autumn rendered those walks a 
much less formidable occurrence to a young female than a nocturnal 
ramble would be, but as the season advanced, and the nights fell early, 
the necessity of meeting him at hours which would have quite appalled 
her to have even entertained a thought of, was urged by him, and at last 
consented to reluctantly by her, and eventually many nights in the week 
he used to repair to the bridge which lies at one entrance to the walk 
leading from Clonmel onwards to Carrick-on-Suir, and she, wrapped up 
in her cloak and shawl, used to be also sure to join him there. As her 
sister was her confidante and attendant as far as the bridge, her progress 
out of the town did not alarm the suspicion of any of her friends who 
resided there; but after their separation, and her joining him for their 
ramble together, some young men belonging to the town were frequently 
observed by him to make their appearance suddenly from some turn of 
the roads which branched from the river-side, or sometimes from the 
fields on the side of the country which they. passed as they proceeded 
down the course of the road leading to Carrick. Had this occurrence 
taken place only once or twice it would not have caused them any dis- 
turbance; but the frequency of the interruption, and the circumstance of 
the parties who caused it following him and Miss Graves at some little 
distance as they pursued their walk, irritated and annoyed him excessively, 
and caused her great uneasiness. Who the parties were, what their object, 
‘and why they dogged him in this disagreeable and unmanly manner, he 
was totally unable to find out, and she was equally in the dark on the 
subject. It might have been that the men were in hopes that he would 
a saree them by giving them some douceur, to ensure their permitting 
‘him and his companion to proceed unobserved ; or it might have been, 
though not probable, that some jealous admirer of the lady had watched 
the progress of their intercourse, and taken steps to molest the privacy of 
their meeting, though he could not prevent its occurrence. From those 
who were her well-wishers, such conduct could never have arisen; and 
from any enemy of his, the secret, the dishonest breaking in upon his 
path, was so contemptible and hateful, that few could wonder at his rage 
in finding himself so frequently and so unpleasantly harassed. Of any 
feeling bordering on enmity which could exist between her and any 
inhabitant of the town, she was totally unconscious. But, notwithstand- 
ing all this, very seldom indeed did they proceed on their walk without 
encountering the appearance of some of these young people. At length 
he was so far exasperated with their conduct that he resolved to inflict a 
corporal punishment upon the first intruder who should make his appear- 
ance ; and, previous to his leaving his quarters for the intention of joining 
Miss Graves, he one evening armed himself with a cudgel, for the pur- 
pose of putting this design into execution. He was not at all the sort of 
person who pursues the path of pleasure in secret, and prudentially avoids 
the publicity which sometimes is fatal to the object he wishes to attain; 
he, on the contrary, with a confidence of spirit and buoyancy of mind 
congenial to ardent temperaments, and common to those possessed of 
peculiarly fine personal appearance, was frequently in the habit of allu- 
ding to his pursuits and contemplated nghias and he often mentioned 
to his young friends—the officers of the regiment which he belonged to 
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—the various circumstances attending this affair. He told them of the 
annoyance he experienced from the unknown parties, and from one of 
them he borrowed the stick with which he was armed on the occasion 
that I speak of. His air, his manner, his attitude, the confident words, 
the oaths, the exposition of his disgust at the baseness, the meanness, the 
cowardice of the parties who thus dogged him, and his frequent reitera- 
tion of the assertion that he would treat them as they deserved, are 
now as vividly impressed on my mind as though they had appeared before 
my view yesterday. I do not coin it from my fancy, it passed before my 
eyes. What morals, what lessons, what warnings do the numerous events 
which we meet with in our career through life afford to point us to what 
Scripture and truth inculcate as errors and snares to be avoided, and 
delusions of Satan to be shunned! If we would look around us, or recol- 
lect what has passed to our knowledge, there is much, very much, to cor- 
roborate the truth, “ Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for thou knowest not 
what a day may bring forth.” And many are the instances of a head- 
long course of vice being arrested by Him who holds the weaving of our 
earthly thread of life at His own disposal, and whose almighty decree 
ofttimes wills it that 


——our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us. 

He proceeded then, in the highest zest of good spirits, to the appoint- 
ment which he had made to meet the young lady at the bridge. On his 
approach, she, according to her custom, parted from her sister and joined 
him. Her only sister was her sole friend and counsellor. She had not 
trusted to her mother early in the transaction, and was, consequently, 


deprived of the comfort which the admonition and guidance of one more 
elderly and nearly allied to her could have at first given her. Afterwards, 
as the matter began to be more serious, shame prevented her from open- 
ing her heart to her mother, and thus the first step of transgression led to 
consequences which she never could have contemplated. Under pretence 
of visiting a relative, her sister and herself used to leave the paternal roof, 
and the interview which took place between her and young Mr. Clany 
did not ever last very long; but while they were engaged together, her 
sister used to go to the house of their relative, and return from thence in 
time to meet her at the bridge after her walk, and then would accompany 
her home. Such was the usual order of the interview. But, on the night 
that I speak of, when he left the barracks and met her at the bridge, 
he was surprised to find her alone. They joined company, and proceeded 
on the walk down the river Suir, leading on towards Carrick. They did 
not speak much for the first hundred yards, but when they found them- 
selves in a part that was not overlooked, and where they could converse 
unobserved, he paused and turned to the figure which was beside him. He 
found she was in tears. On his asking her what grieved her, it was long 
before she found words to answer him. She shed floods of tears, she 
buried her face in her handkerchief, and seemed as if it was impossible 
she could find comfort. At last she spoke. She addressed him in a mourn- 
ful manner, entreating him to recollect the time, the situation, and the 
circumstances under which she first met him; the hopes that she enter- 
tained of his acting so that she might be placed in a situation not to be 
spurned and slighted by her friends ; the cruel shock that his long delay 
of declaring himself had given to her feelings ; and many more expostu- — 
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lations and expressions of grief she used, but ended by saying that it was 
the last, positively the last, time that she could ever consent to be in his 
society until he spoke seriously to her friends, and that now their inter- 
course had proceeded so far that her sister had told her she would not an 
longer allow herself to be her associate in those excursions from home, an 
that she fully intended to inform their parents of all that had passed be- 
tween him and her that had come to her knowledge. 

When the weeping girl, in her heart-stricken accents, implored and 
appealed to him to show that he was indeed friendly and honourably dis- 
posed, by relieving her of a doubt more bitter than any actual pain could be 
to her—namely, the doubt of whether his affection was real or feigned— 
whether he wished to make her honourably regarded or slighted and 
scorned by the world—whilst she was conversing, they walked onwards, 
and arrived at a part of the road where there is a lane branching out- 
wards from the river. But there was a high bank between the road and 
the country, and on the other side of this bank her sister had walked un- 

eived, and overheard what passed between them, On their arrival at 
the turn of the lane, her sister hurried homewards by the way she came, 
and did not wait to hear more, nor yet stay at the bridge for her return. 
For her return, alas! The next day neither did her friends see or hear 
more intelligence of Miss Graves, or the officers of the regiment gain any 
information in answer to their inquiries for Mr. Clany. Many and various 
were the rumours ; her family supposed that they had eloped. The roads, 
the different stage-coach offices, the drivers of cars, and the police,—all 
these were resorted to and those examined ; but no trace, no news, no clue 
to lead to the truth of what had transpired or what had become of the 
youthful couple. It was, however, so far evident that they had not taken 
their departure in any vehicle from the town, but it was barely possible 
that they might have walked to some distance and engaged some driver 
by a large reward to take them up and drive to some place where they 
might find some public conveyance. However, no pains were spared to 
make the inquiry effective. The officer in command wrote to the persons 
in the stage-coach offices in the several towns of the neighbourhood, 
detailing the descriptions of both, and the circumstances attending their 
absence. The police repaired to the river-side and searched eagerly to find, 
by the trace of footsteps or by any marks that could show themselves, 
as to what could have taken place in the spot where they were last seen. 
One of the policemen found a hat near the road or lane which branched 
off from the river-side, and proceeded with it to the barracks. On this 
the supposition immediately suggested itself that some struggle had taken 
_ between some party unknown and Mr. Clany, and that the hat had 
allen off and the unfortunate young man been thrown into the river. On 
further inquiry, the hat was identified by a hatter in the town as one 
which had been purchased by the young officer. After this, the excite- 
ment that ensued was immense. The officer in command wrote to the 
friends of Mr. Clany, informing them of the mysterious and unfortunate 
transaction, and all the officers of the regiment agreed upon giving a large 
reward to any person who could give effective information relative to it. 

The feeling that prevailed amongst the soldiers was so strong against 
the inhabitants of the town, that, after about a week, the authorities of the 
district judged it proper to remove the regiment to a distant quarter. But, 
previously, the commanding officer had put Mr. Clany’s friends in pos- 
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session of all the facts that could be elicited, and submitted to their choice 
whether he should then have the river dragged, or wait until the arrival 
of some responsible friend of his to superintend the mournful task. Mr, 
Clany’s brother wrote to say that he would forthwith take his departure 
for Clonmel. He went, but did not reach the town till after the regi- 
ment had left it. Taking into consideration the interest created by the 
mysterious event, and also the great likelihood of animosity ensuing in 
consequence of it between the military and the civilians of the town, it 
was no matter of surprise that the general of the district should advise the 
removal of the regiment. 

When the brother of Mr. Clany arrived, he first hired men, under the 
superintendence of the police magistrates, to drag the river in the vicinit 
of the spot where the hat was found. It was well that, during this 
anxious and dreadful process, there were not present any of the soldiers 
who had served under the command of the young officer. This additional 
stimulus to the excited feelings which moved all of them would doubtless 
have been productive of the most serious consequences to the peace of the 
town, and would probably have caused bloodshed ; for there was some- 
thing of so harrowing a nature in the doubt and anxiety which dwelt in 
the minds of all those who superintended the fearful ne that the effect 
which its operation might have worked in acting upon ignorant and 
= young men might have been appalling. After several hours’ 

ur in the deep and fast-flowing waters of the Suir, the dragsmen 
struck upon a body that was lying still at the bottom of the river, about 
two hundred yards from the place where the hat was found, and a short 
way from the shore. They drew it up. There was now no doubt. It 
was the corpse of the unfortunate young man—poor Frederick Clany. His 
countenance was quite serene; his clothes were not in any way displaced; 
his face or body bore no mark of violence. He had been lying probably 
in that position and place for several days, and no sign of any decomposi- 
tion had ensued. The frame, the stature, the features, were all exhibiting 
the finest symmetry of the human figure. The youthful spirit cut short in 
its very spring-time of fervent energy ! the wild exuberance of temperament 
extinguished in the very heyday of youthful -joyousness! the pale, cold 
corpse, all that remained to remind those that knew him of the frail 
tenure which binds the leasehold of our mortal existence, the miserably 

t hope of happiness which dazzles before the eye of the world’s votaries ! 

ut only half of the sad catastrophe which had befallen to the youthful 
pair had as yet been disclosed, and the friends of the young lady, as well 
as the elder Mr. Clany, remained still at the river-side, and renewed their 
— to the dragmen to continue their search, when, after the lapse 
of half an hour, about fifty yards from where the officer’s body was found, 
the men succeeded in lighting upon the lady’s. It was raised up. The 
same peaceful, calm, beautiful repose which marked the character of her 
countenance when living, was set and fixed upon her features in death. 


In life itself she was so still and fair, 
That death with gentler aspect withered there. 


It was truly touching. But the sad consolation still showed itself to 
her friends, that no violence of any kind could have been used before 
throwing her into the river, and that the fiends in human shape who were 
the guilty perpetrators of this diabolical deed, had inflicted no previous 
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torture before they executed their inhuman purpose. But the horrid 
mystery of the story of how the transaction occurred—the veil of con- 
cealment which never to this day has been lifted—envelops the strange 
transaction in such a shroud of horror, that I know not if any occurrence, 
whether foreign or domestic, that ever was recorded seemed to bear more 
of the impress of atrocity, or to mark more the detestable treachery which 
characterises the course of murderous deeds in Ireland than this. Little 
more remains to be added. 

When the coroner’s inquest sat on the bodies, as if to increase the 
doubt of what could possibly be the cause of their dreadful and sudden 
murder, one of the servants of the deceased officer deposed that his master 
was so perfect a swimmer, that on one occasion, in one of the lakes near 
Athlone, in Ireland, of a moonlight night in summer, he had jumped 
from on board a boat in which he and a brother officer and the servant 
had been seated, and from which they had been fishing, and had swum 
across the lake in his clothes to the opposite shore. This occurred only 
about a year before, and argued strongly that, had it merely happened 
that she had fallen in, with his expert swimming and strength he would 
have soon seized her and drawn her in safety to shore. But no; the 
monster or monsters who enacted the tragedy must have first stunned 
him, and then, after the body had been thrown in, the rest of the heart- 
rending act could have been easily carried into execution. There was no 
house, cottage, or tenement near enough to the probable scene of this 
dreadful drama for any of its inmates to hear either cries or noise of any 
kind. 

When his boxes and papers were examined by his brother, many letters 
and notes from the lovely girl attested the interest of the attachment 
which existed between them. His tomb lies in the small church of 
Clonmel, and near it the tomb of the unfortunate but innocent partner in 
his fate. 

Who will not sigh for the young soldier’s doom, 
Who fell, in youth and gaiety, elate ? 
Or mourn the lovely maid in beauty’s bloom, 
So early summoned, by her cruel fate ? 
Or pass with sorrow the sad lonely tomb 
hich holds the victims of mysterious hate, 
At dread night shrouded in a watery grave, 
No pitying tien, or succouring arm to save ? 
Alas! cut off in joyous beauty’s pride! 
How ruthless was the fiend who struck the blow ! 
How hateful are the haunts that then supplied 
A refuge to such recreant murderous foe, 
Whose act the name of man so far belied, 
And ’scaped from mortal justice meet below, 
When stood no witness by the wintry flood 
Which whelmed the slaughter’d in that deed of blood. 


But the All-seeing Eye, beneath whose care 
Each dark deed is at last revealed to day, 

Can judge the guilty who His power po dare, 
Or those whose wandering steps were led astray. 

Oh, could these awful truths their lesson bear, 
And warn from error’s fond delusive sway, 

That night’s terrific scene! might well impart 

Its solemn caution to the saddened heart. 


A VISIT TO CHARLES DICKENS BY HANS CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN. 


A FASHION introduced into this country by our American brethren ap- 
to be spreading on the Continent. A man can hardly attain a 
Scent amount of literary celebrity ere a chiel’s among his household 
taking notes, and faith he'll print them. The last and most striking 
instance of this nature is supplied by the Danish poet Hans Christian 
Andersen, who having spent a portion of 1857 at Charles Dickens’s 
hospitable house at Gadshill, has recently put forth his experiences among 
some other sketches, which go to form an unpretending volume. A 
scamper through the paper may afford some amusement to our readers. 
M. Andersen had already visited England on several occasions, and 
was, therefore, bold enough to reach the Higham station alone. But no 
carriage was to be procured there, and hence our author ascended the 
hill, accompanied by a porter, who carried his luggage. It must have 
been a charming walk through this portion of the garden of England, 
which never looks better than in the month of May. And here for 
Gadshill-place itself: 


Before me lay on the broad high road Dickens’s country-house, whose tower, 
with its gilded weathercock, I had seen for some time over the tops of the trees. 
It was a handsome new house, with brick walls and a projecting entrance, sup- 
ported by small pillars; a thick hedge of cherry-trees joined the house, in front 
of which was a carefully-tended grass-plot, in the rear two splendid cedar-trees, 
whose crooked branches spread their green shade over a garden fenced in with 
ivy and wild grape. As I entered the house Dickens came to meet me, so happy, 
so cordial ; Es leolind somewhat older than when we parted ten years before, 
but this was partly owing to the beard he wore; his eyes glistened as formerly, 
the same smile played round his mouth, the same clear voice sounded so cheerily, 
even more affectionately than heretofore. Dickens was now in his best years, 
so youthful, lively, eloquent, and rich in humour, through which the warmest 
cordiality ever shone. I cannot find more characteristic words to describe him 
than a quotation from the first letter Lwrote home. “ Select the best of Charles 
Dickens’s works, form from them’ the image of a man, and you have Dickens.” 
Just as he stood before me in the first hour, he remained unchanged during all 
the weeks I passed with him, ever jovial, merry, and sympathising. 


Our author had frequently heard it remarked that Agnes, in “ David 
Copperfield,” was a likeness of Mrs. Dickens; and he believes that no 
other character in all his writings resembles her so much for her kind- 
ness and amiability as this very Agnes. M. Andersen found in Mrs. 
Dickens a calm, feminine, and retiring nature; but when she spoke, her 
large gentle eye assumed a peculiar brilliancy, a good-humoured smile 
played round her mouth, and in the sound of her voice was something so 
attractive, that, since the meeting, M. Andersen has always imaged Agnes 
to himself as possessed of these attributes. Equally characteristic is the 
description of the room in which the family breakfasted: the large win- 
dows were festooned with fragrant roses, and the prospect was varied and 
extensive. A good portrait of Cromwell hung over the mantelpiece, and 
among the other pictures was one which our author specially noticed. It 
depicted a carriage, in which two ladies are seated, deep in the perusal of 
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a copy of “ Bleak House.” The little groom behind was bending forward, 
and eagerly reading the work. . 

In the letter of invitation Charles Dickens sent to Andersen, he wrote: 
«“ T have now finished ‘ Little Dorritt,’ and am a free man. We shall be 
always together, and play at cricket in the field.” But these calculations 
were foiled by the death of Douglas Jerrold, and the necessary arran 
ments for securing the future comfort of his widow. M. Andersen fur. 
nishes a detailed account of all the performances instituted, but on which 
we need not dwell, as few of our readers, we trust, have forgotten the 
efforts made by the most eminent literary men in this most sacred cause, 
It, however, took Dickens more frequently than usual to London, and 
robbed the guest of his host’s society. Very pleasant, though, must have 
been their country walks, and the philological discussions they held on 
the resemblance between the English and Danish languages, and of which 
our author gives some amusing instances. Take, for instance, the follow- 
ing sentence: “ Der er en Griisshoppe in den Héstak,” which Dickens at 
once triumphantly translated as a “grasshopper in the haystack.” Or 
here, again, is a pleasant sketch enough of a family group : 


More and more I felt at home ; even the younger children began to under- 
stand and attach themselves to me. Dickens has no less than nine children, 
two grown-up daughters and seven sons. The two eldest and two y t 
were at home, and the three middle boys had just returned for the holi 
from Boulogne, where they were at school. I soon saw them climbing up the 
branches of the lofty cedars, or playing a game of cricket in the large meadow, 
with father and elder brothers, in dididines: the ladies sat beneath the trees 
in the tall grass ; peasant children peered over the hedge, and the house-dog, 
Turk, who was chained up the night through, was now unfastened, and led a 
free doggish existence, while his long iron chain and kennel were left to the 
care of an old raven, who certainly considered himself the Barnaby Rudge’s 
raven of the family. That bird, by the way, might be seen in-doors, stuffed 


The dramatic entertainments necessitated a visit to the town-house in 
Tavistock-square, which M. Andersen describes in the most enthusiastic 
language. A large garden, with grass-plots and tall trees, lies behind 
the house, and imparts a rustic character to the scene. In the passage 
hung pictures and copper-plate engravings; here was Dickens's bust, a 
capital likeness, young and handsome; and over the door leading to the 
sleeping apartments and the dressing-room were Thorwaldsen’s bas-reliefs 
of “Day and Night.” On the first floor was a copious library, and, in 
the rear of that again, the small theatre where Dickens was wont to 
perform in the winter with his family. 

There was plenty for M. Andersen to see. In the first place, the 


Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace, the prominent reminiscence he has’ 


borne away from which is the puffed-out crinolines of the ladies, which 
seemed prepared to wing their way to London like balloons. But what 
pleased him still more was the performance of Ristori at the Lyceum. 
Our author is enthusiastic in her praise, though he also quotes the ver- 
dict of a clever lady, who said that the Ristori reminded her too greatly 
of the epileptic boy in Raphael’s Trausfiguration—one eternal ecstasy. 
And here for a pleasant bit of biography : 


We are aware that Ristori is the daughter of poor travelling Italian artistes, 
and it is also said that, when an infant, she lay behind the scenes in a basket 
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while her mother was playing. She herself made her ap ce on the boards 
at a very early age, in Turm; and it was here, too, that her extraordi 
talent was first noticed. Presently she married an Italian noble, whose family 
did not like a daughter-in-law from the stage, but, by her amiability, she con- 
quered all their hearts. When financial motives compelled her return to the 
stage, she was accompanied by her husband to Paris, where her greatness was 
speedily recognised. She alone held the sceptre of the tragic muse, and the 
hel proceeded to America. Her fame soon spread to adjacent countries, 
and England and Germany followed the example of France in homage and de- 
light. Signora Ristori has a splendid theatrical figure, noble features, spark- 
ling eyes, and a mimic which appears to me too powerful, and only permissible 
in the ballet, where action is employed instead of words. The transitions 
were so violent that only the truth of the talent rendered them pardonable. 
At first I could not accustom myself to them; but in the concluding scene, 
after she has poisoned her treacherous husband, and drunk the cup to the dregs 
herself, when she begs the priests to sound their harps, there was something 


so attractive, so affecting in her gestures, that I was forced to bend low before 
the might of the ¢ragédienne. 


More satisfactory in every respect was Ristori’s reading of Lady 
Macbeth, which M. Andersen went twice to see. It affords him occa- 
sion, too, for a comparison with the performance at the Princess’s, where 
he saw the opening night of “ The Tempest.” He allows that it was in- 
comparably hiss but he went empty away after the performance was 
over. Shakspeare became an illustrated petrifaction; the living word 
evaporated, the mental food was lacking ; it was forgotten in gazing on 
the golden plate upon which it was presented. Another thing, too, that 
offended M. Andersen’s artistic sense was the inferiority of the — 
formers : Caliban was clever, and Ariel pretty, but that was all. Kean 
himself droned through the piece. To sum up in a word, M. Andersen 
prefers Shakspeare artistically acted in a barn to such a disappearance of 
the text behind scenery. We have not space to follow M. Andersen 
through all the wonders of London ; he is equally amazed with the Mu- 
seum as with the Times printing-office. But we must find space for one 
characteristic excerpt : 


The richest lady in England is Miss Burdett Coutts, to whom Dickens dedi- 
cated his “ Martin Chuzzlewit.” Her fortune is said to be fabulously large, 
but the most glorious thing connected with it is, that she is at the same time one 
of the noblest and most benevolent ladies in the world: not only has she built 
several churches, but she provides, like a reasonable and Christian woman, for 
the poor, the ailing, and the oppressed : her house in London is visited by the 
richest and most respected persons. On my first stay at Gadshill I met there 
an elderly lady dressed in black and another younger; they remained a week 
there, and were most amiable, straightforward, and kind; we walked together 
up to the monument ; I drove with them to Rochester, and when they quitted 
us the P hp lady said that I must stay at her house when I visited London, 
From Dickens I learned that she was Miss Coutts; he spoke with the utmost 
veneration of her, and of the glorious Christian use to which she applied her 
endrmous fortune; I should have an opportunity of seeing an English mansion 
appointed with all possible wealth. I visited her, and it was not the rich pie- 
tures, the bedizened language, the palatial resources, which imparted to the 
house grandeur and a peculiar brilliancy, but the noble, feminine, amiable Miss 
Coutts herself, she offered such a simple and touching contrast to her richly- 
attired servants. She had noticed that I had felt the cold while in the country ; 
it was not yet thoroughly warm, hence a fire burned cheerily in. my chimney. 
How comfortable I felt » Aa ! There were books, cozy arm-chairs, sofas, and 
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rococo furniture, and from the windows a ag over the garden of Piccadilly 
and the Green Park. Close to London are Miss Coutts’s country-house and 
garden: here are long alleys of rhododendrons, which shook their blue petals 
over the carriage in which I was seated; here were magnificent cedars and rare 
exotics, while the hothouses were filled with tropical vegetation. From all these 
splendours the owner led me to a small kitchen-garden, where she seemed 
fondest of being; it seemed as if these plants, which possessed such value for 
the poor, harmonised best with her nature. 


Another very pleasant house M. Andersen visited was that of the pub- 
lisher of the English version of the “ Improvisatore,” where he was 
treated with the utmost kindness by both the parents and the children. 
Here he found pleasant glances, listened to music, and felt himself com- 
—— and happy. It was quite refreshing to go to Mr. Bentley’s 

ouse from the heated, noisy capital of the world. But his heart ever 
fondly turned to the quiet evenings at Gadshill. How pleasant it was to 
ascend the hill from the station, having the brilliantly lighted windows 
ever in view, and the sound of music as a guide. Miss Mary Dickens 
and her aunt played passages from Beethoven, Mozart, or Mendelssohn. 
It was a happy party round the pianoforte when Dickens and his wife 
and the guests sat gossipping ; presently, too, a moonlight walk through 
the fields, which caused M. Andersen to feel melancholy at the thought 
that he must ever quit such friends. One evening, when undergoing 
these feelings, Dickens suddenly seized his hand, and begged him in the 
most cordial manner to remain with them a few days longer, to witness 
the dramatic representation he was about giving with his family. There 
was such heartiness in the invitation that M. Andersen could not but 
accept it, and his good spirits returned with a confidential chat with 
Dickens. Every one who enters his presence feels and knows that the 


expression in his eyes arouses confidence and devotion. Here is an 
instance : 


The old farmer, whose cows and sheep grazed round the monument on Gads- 
hill, knew that I was living with Dickens, and told me that he would bring us 
fresh bread every day. “They are splendid people,” he said; “that can be 


seen at once in both of them, man and wife.” ec both spoken so open! 


and heartily with him, they had quite won him. es,” the farmer continued, 
“a few years ago the lady who is called the Swedish Nightingale lived close by. 
She was just as kind and straightforward as Charles Dickens.” I sought the 
house where Jenny Lind was stated to have lived ; the windows were plastered 
over, the door was bolted, the cage was empty, the nightingale had flown. 
Many thoughts and old recollections were aroused, and I could never pass the 
house hereafter without being affected by a peculiar feeling of melancholy. 


But the time was approaching for the departure from Gadshill and 
Dickens ; but M. Andersen was still to enjoy the opportunity of admir- 
ing in his host the great actor. The Queen expressed a desire to witness 
a private representation of “The Frozen Deep” at the Gallery of Illustra- 
tion, and our author had the rare: distinction of being present. The 
royal party also comprised the Prince of Prussia and the King of Bel- 
gium. The party from Gadshill were accidentally prevented from pro- 
ceeding to London by the last train on the Sunday night, and thus 
escaped a terrible tragedy. A collision took place, costing a heavy 
number of lives; and M. Andersen says he shall not easily forget the 
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feeling aroused by passing over the site of the accident in the very first 
train that ran. 

The Gallery of Illustration was decorated with flowers and carpets in 
honour of the royal visit, and a special buffet for refreshments was put 
up. We need not dwell on M. Andersen’s analysis of the piece, which is 
familiar to all of us, but we will quote his description of Charles Dickens’s 
acting as confirmatory of the prevailing opinion: 

Dickens performed the character of Richard with affecting truth and _— 
dramatic geniality ; he also acted with a quiet and naturalness which differed 
greatly from the usual way of performing tragedy in England and France. In 
my fatherland he would have = admiration and recognition, even had the 
fact been known that he was the great author; in many respects he resembled 
the Danish actor Michael Weihe. In the same piece performed with Dickens 
his two daughters, his eldest son, his two sisters-in-law, and his brother Alfred. 
The writer of the play undertook the character of Frank Aldersby. The per- 
formance before her re gee was concluded by a farce, “Two o’Clock in the 
Morning.” It was acted with incomparable animation and sparkling humour 
by Charles Dickens and Mark Lemon, the editor of Punch. These two also 

yed the principal parts at the public performance in the farce of “ Uncle 
Sohn.” Dickens was as admirable in comedy as in tragedy, and is indubitably 
one of the first dramatic artists of our age. 


After the first performance all the actors and assistants assembled at 
the Household Words office to spend a jolly evening: there was abund- 
ance of fun and sparkling humour, and the festival was followed a few 
days later by a pic-nic party at the house of Albert Smith. The days 
passed only too rapidly for our author at Dickens’s residence. The part- 
ing morning arrived, and M. Andersen could delay no longer, as he was 
invited to Weimar to the unveiling of the statues of Goethe, Schiller, and 
Wieland. ‘From the land of Shakspeare, from the home of Dickens, he 
was proceeding to the country of the Minnesinger and the poetic capital 
of Weimar.” Dickens had his horse put to, and himself drove M. 
Andersen to Maidstone, whence he would proceed by train to Folkestone. 
They had thus an opportunity of spending two more hours together amid 
the richest landscapes of Kent: they rattled past rich fields and glorious 
woods. Dickens was as hearty and lively as ever, but M. Andersen could 
not overcome the melancholy feeling which preyed upon him as he felt 
the hour of parting approach. In the station they shook hands for the 
last time, and our author gazed in the honest, soul-full eyes of one in 
whom he admires the poet and loves the man. 

In conclusion, we think it but fair to say that the volume from which 
we have borrowed these extracts contains some very charming stories told 
in Hans Christian Andersen’s best manner. Although we do not approve 
of the way in which he has betrayed private confidence, possibly the other 
contents of the volume will condone for this. 


ACROSS THE TWEED. 


WE are much gratified at noticing a very decided propensity German 
literary men are evincing for writing special books of travel connected 
with the British islands. Following in the footsteps of M. J. G. Kohl, 
we have Dr. Julius Rodenberg, who has written a most valuable monogram 
on Ireland, under the title of the “Isle of the Saints,” and to which we 
hope to call our readers’ attention next month. For the present, how- 
ever, we must confine ourselves to M. T. Fontane’s “‘ Jenseit des Tweed,” 
in which he has given his untravelled countrymen a very fair notion of 
the manners and customs of our northern brethren. As several passages 
possess a special value, we will not so much dwell upon this gentleman’s 
travels as upon the deductions he draws from them, Indeed, we hardly 
imow in what category to place M. Fontane: perhaps, though, if we say 
that he devotes himself to the philosophy of history, we shall most con- 
cisely convey our meaning. 

Even in the train that started from King’s-cross our author commenced 
his observations. As a German, we need not say that he travelled third 
class, partly through economy, partly for the sake of observation, and the 
carriage in which he sat was occupied by poor Englishmen and saving 
Scots. For, as he remarks, the Englishman travels third class if he must, 
the Scot if he can. But M. Fontane has not noticed a growing dislike 
among the English for extortion, or the large number among us who now 
habitually travel third class, since the second has been rendered untenable. 
Among the characters collected in our author’s carriage was an old lady 
in mourning, who was so ascetic that she despised the employment of the 
wooden back-board of her bench. She was evidently the widow of some 
officer, who, having fallen on the banks of the Jumna, or in the Punjab, 
left her an honoured name, and nothing more. The first disillusion took 
place at York: for fifteen years M. Fontane had yearned to visit the spot 
where Percy fell, and found it occupied by a refreshment-room with double 
one Leaving Newcastle to the left, which lay gloomy and dark, as if 

ilt on lumps of coal, Berwick was reached. The entire town bears the 
impression of a frontier locality, although the old watch-tower only warns 
the traveller now of times long past. The Tweed here runs into the sea, 
and its bed, which resembles more a wide rocky ravine than a navigable 
stream, only supports the idea that a border river is reached here. On 
entering Scotland, the fields, the mode of cultivation, and the rarity of 
hedges, reminded our traveller of his Teutonic fatherland, while at Dunbar 
a further reminiscence crops out in the shape of the German Ocean, ma- 
jestically laving the right-hand coast of Scotland. 

At Edinburgh our traveller put up at Johnson’s Temperance Hotel. 
As he justly says, this ostensible abstinence is half a falsehood, half a 
caricature, and in the best of cases only a snare; but, on the other hand, 
such houses possess a certain value in expensive, stiff-necked, self-torment- 
ing England, because in their simplicity they are the reverse of that 
modern palace which, under the name of hotel, contains so many fancied 
charms and so many prosaic realities. What the traveller needs most in 
England is an unpretending, pleasant reception, and respectable treatment 
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at a decent rate. The old axiom may still continue to exist, that the 
large hotels are the best. But we question whether they are always the 
most comfortable. 

After washing the inevitable sleep from his eyes M. Fontane pro- 
ceeded to the monument of Sir Walter Scott, in Prince’s-street, whence 
the finest view in the world is obtained—at least, the Scotch tell you so. 
We have heard the same of Naples, but not attempting to settle the moot 
point, we may say that the scene presented at Edinburgh is beautiful, 

ially when a mist lies over the city, producing that marvellous 
neutral tint which we admire in old cathedrals, and which imbues us with 
a reverend spirit. When, however, you commence examining into the 
reality, you feel slightly disgusted; at any rate, our German friend 
was sO; 

It is impossible to describe the separate houses, even the best among them. 
One resembles the other. Grey, stony, unornamented, they rise into the sky, 
ingly inartistic, but picturesque as a whole, and always effective through mass 
me roportion. What imparts to them a special feature on closer inspection, 
are the so-called “closes,” which have attained a species of notoriety ‘le h- 
out England. There is nothing particularly nice or strange about them. Apart 
from their mingled character, which certainly causes them to appear more 
peculiar than they really are, they owe their reputation chiefly to the circum- 
stance that there are but few old towns in England, 7. ¢. few towns that present 
themselves to the world in their antiquarian garb. There is no lack of such 
closes in our old towns, such as Vienna, Augsburg, Leipzig. Even more 
similar to them are the “ courts” in the old parts of London, especially in the 
Strand, round Drury-lane, and in Fleet-street. The latter street is so full of 
them, that it may almost be placed by the side of Edinburgh High-street. But 
what imparts to these closes their —— of strangeness is their peculiar 
narrowness. You pass first through a narroW arched passage, often, alas! servi 
as gutters, which runs through the whole depth of the house, like the gate of a 
fortress. After leaving this pestiferous stream behind you, you find yourself in 
a court-yard, which, from the height of the houses, looks more like a chimney. 
Stairs mount from this, indescribable dirt and lumber lies in the corners, and 
from every floor linen hangs out to dry attached to poles. I should like to 
have discovered how long the process takes in the absence of light and air. 
Such are the Edinburgh closes. 


Another curiosity of Edinburgh is the High-street, where the poorer 
classes go for a am every evening. There is something of a southern 
character about the street-life of old Edinburgh. Folk walk up and 
down between the Canongate and Edinburgh Castle, joining one group 
and then the other, but continually turning into the grog shops, the doors 
of which are besieged by temperance preachers. To Mr. Fontane it was 
a matter of difficulty to decide whether the grammar or the arguments of 
the latter were the worse; but it was of very little consequence after all, 
as they converted nobody, and, indeed, bore a suspicious resemblance to 
the money-changers in the temple. 

According to the Act of Union, Scotland possesses four castles: Edin- 
burgh, Stirling, Blackness, and Dumbarton. They resemble each other 
like brothers, and may be compared in many respects with our Tower of 
London. Edinburgh Castle, in especial, justifies this comparison, for it 
contains the regalia of Scotland. On this point our author makes a 
remark that deserves quotation : 


We went into the room where the Scottish crown jewels are displayed, but 
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felt in their presence possibly less than when looking at the various crowns and 
sceptres strewn in the Tower of London. Most dutifully one looks at such 
things, listens with half an ear to the oft-repeated tale, pays the usual sixpence, 
and is happy to get out again of the room with its large hexagonal glass-case. 
T asked myself the question: Why this indifference? ‘The chief cause appears 
to me to be, that these things in their general applicability lost the charm of 
the peculiar, or rather personal. We must be able to refer all relics to some 
certain person: “This is Jane Grey’s prayer-book, the great Elector’s worn hat, 
or, old Fritz’s tobacco-box ;” that possesses interest ; the person seems to rise 
from the grave to wear the thing, and thus imparts to it a charm. But what 
can rise before our mental eye when we hear, “ That is the imperial sword of 
Scotland?” Nothing: all the seven Jameses who press forward, even if we 
knew anything about them, only confuse us, and we are at length glad to have 
an excuse to escape. 


M. Fontane goes very deeply into the question of the Mary Stuart 
portraits, and is decidedly an iconoclast. One argument he employs 
seems to us worth something : that of all the portraits he has seen no 
two are alike. The conclusion at which he arrives is, that only three 
pictures are real: the one at Hampton Court, that at Windsor Castle, 
and the last in the possession of Lord Morton. There is a certain 
amount of resemblance in these three pictures, not exactly in the features, 
but in the fact that both possess life and truth, and have nothing of the 
doll’s-head manner about them. 

During the visit to Edinburgh Castle our author had a further oppor- 
tunity for analysing the instinctive dislike existing between English and 
Scotch. A friend of M. Fontane’s began making a sketch from the Half- 
Moon Battery; he was checked by the sentry, a young Sussex militiaman, 
just arrived from Dover Castle. @Zhis aroused the indignation of an old 
Scotch sailor standing by, who was very drastic in his remarks about the 
soldiers. The comical thing about it was how the Scotch patriotism peered 
out: the Southrons were intruders, nay, enemies, as if the kingdom of 
Great Britain were non-existent, and that victorious England had again 
established a garrison in the capital of Scotland. This feeling of opposi- 
tion between victor and conquered M. Fontane had repeated opportunity 
for noticing during his travels in the north. The English, thoroughly 
aware of the feeling, laugh at it; but that only renders the Scotch more 
savage. The sailor, however, had a perfect triumph. There were no 
special instructions about sketching Edinburgh, they only related to 
Dover, whence the regiment had just arrived. M. Fontane expresses a 
decided doubt whether anything is hidden as to the state of the fortresses 
on both sides the Channel. At any rate, we suspect that the state 
of Dover Castle is as well known in Paris as in London, whatever may be 
the case with Lorient or Brest. 

An interesting chapter is devoted by our author to haunted houses in 
old Edinburgh. According to his idea, the old national superstition has 
remained in force in Scotland, in spite of Puritanism and the printing- 

ress. You need but slight observation to perceive how. thin is the 
lanket beneath which the old favourite forms slumber. Ghosts appear 
to be a national production, and, in fact, M. Fontane doubts whether any 
one could ride by night past Scone and Dunsinane without meeting 
ghosts. For miles not a tree or shrub: the Grampians to the right, a 
mountain torrent on the left, nothing audible save the hoof-play of your 
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herse and the plashing of the water; the mountain shadows fall across 
the road, or a startled ptarmigan rises with a whirring sound. Any man 
who can take such a ride, and has not seen Macbeth’s witches peering 
over a precipice, has convicted himself. The spiritual world is closed to 
him. All the Scottish poets have willingly shared in the superstitions of 
the nation; and though it may be objected that Burns in his “ Tam 
o’Shanter”’ ridiculed the timidity of the people, we know what value to 
attach to such witticisms: they only hold their ground by daylight. 
Walter Scott, on the other hand, had a passion for ghost stories, and a 
special talent in telling them. 

It is true that on looking on the haunted houses of old Edinburgh we 
make no absolutely fresh acquaintances: the northern people seem to have 
formed the objects of their terror upon a similar pattern and under similar 
impressions, but we find certain shades of difference in many similar 
stories. We may pass over the horse with the fiery mane, the invisible 
carriage which rolls noisily into the yard, even the pale man who takes 
off his head now and then, the hand which places lighted candles on the 
table, or the three pair of feet which dance a jig, are familiar throughout 
the entire north. But one house close to the High-street, which stands 
empty and deserted to the present hour, merits its story told: 


The house I mean stands on the Lawn Market. The owners—respectable 

ple—had invited some guests to dinner. It was bright day, the clock was 
just going to strike twelve, the table was laid and the fire crackled in the chim- 
ney. Each took his seat, and the housefather began to say grace. When he 
reached the words “lead us not into temptation,” a spot in the wall opened, 
where no one had ever noticed a door, and a female form emerged. She shook 
her head, pointed to the spot on the ground, and then walked, partly averted as 
if in the conscience of her guilt, to the spot she had indicated. All present fled 
in horror from the house. A hundred years have passed away since the dis- 
turbed dinner, and just so long the house has remained deserted. No one has 
been yet found with the inclination to turn the key in the rusty door, and see 
whether the table yet remains laid or not. 


A walk to St. Anthony’s Chapel gives M. Fontane occasion to express 
his views about another phase of the Scottish character. On Calton Hill 
are some half-dozen monuments, which appeared intended to represent the 
National Walhalla. There is an uncompleted temple in remembrance of 
the battle of Waterloo and the gallant conduct of the Scotch regiments ; 
a monument of Robert Burns, and two others—one to the memory of 


Dugald Stewart, the other to that of Professor Playfair. Our author says 
anent this : 


The majority of my readers will probably here ask the question who these 
gentlemen were, and what they have done specially to merit a national monu- 
ment on Carlton Hill? I was obliged to ask myself the very same question, as 
Thad hitherto grown up in the vain idea that every Scotchman deserving a 
statue in poetry or history was, at any rate, known to me by name. But during 
Tf, stay in Scotland, I was too often reminded of the erroneousness of my idea. 
The truth is, that we foreigners only know the romantic side of Scotland, and 
little or nothing of the reverse. In reading poetry and romances, we have stuck 
fast with our sympathies in the past of Scotland, while the Scotch themselves 
have had nothing more serious to do than to break with this past, and establish 
erg new and different celebrities. In Oban, on the west coast, I found a 

k in the hotel bearing the title “The Worthies of our Nation.” I turned 
over its pages for half an hour, and sought names known to me, but in vain. 
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Who were the worthies? Martyrs and reformers, discoverers and philan- 
thropists, poets, artists, savans. Let no Archibald “ bell the cat with his long 
sword and short temper,” no Douglas with the motto “ Proud and True,” least 
of all one of those Hamiltons, who preserve a lock of Mary Stuart’s hair to the 
present day as a relic. This upstanding of two utterly — elements, which 
only converge in the fact that either in its way promoted the national strength 
pes f importance of the country, can be probably observed nowhere so well as in 
Scotland, because the contrast has been rarely so striking as here. While in the 
course of the last hundred _ the economic, puritanic, and prosaic temper of 
the population has improved matters internally, and saved them from roughness 
and inevitable decadence, simultaneously the rough brute force epoch, which 
must at least have been present in order to be glorified in poetry, has imparted 
to the whole, externally, a nimbus and a respect which the anally business-like 
character of the nation could never have gained for it. 


From Edinburgh to Stirling was a pleasant trip, and M. Fontane’s first 
desire was to go and look after the architectural curiosities of the town, 
so far as an antiquarian character was maintained. To give an idea of 
the castle, he says that if Edinburgh be a couching lion, this is a lion 
rampant. But he was even more interested in the national sports of the 
soldiers, and watched them for hours playing at putting the stone. He 
takes occasion here to warn his countrymen that they are greatly mistaken 
if they represent to themselves the British army system as a mechanism 
which destroys the last particle of liberty and independence in the indi- 
vidual. That, he assures them, is by no means the case. The English 
soldier always remains an Englishman, and great care is taken not to 
deprive him of more of his independence than is absolutely necessary. 
Armies rich in married men are always disposed to respect the individual, 
and see in a man what he really is—a man. 

The view from Stirling Castle our author considers even superior to 
that from Edinburgh Castle. From the bastions fourteen battle-fields 
can be seen, forming a tightly woven garland round Stirling. To the 
north Stirling Brigg and Sheriffmuir, to the south-east Falkirk and 
Sauchieburn. But, above all,'to the southward, that field of Bannockburn, 
whose name still echoes in songs, and fills every hearer with proud joy. 
There is not much otherwise interesting at Stirling but the view, and our 
traveller therefore hastened on the next morning to Loch Katrine. 

With the Trosachs he himself confesses his dissatisfaction. The 
scenery, he allows, is very fine, but it is fashion which has made the place. 
Even Loch Katrine is so far a deception that the whole interest is over 
when the steamer has rattled past Ellen Island. . “ The tour across this 
greatly besung lake is like a dinner which begins with champagne, and, 
after a lengthened toying with modest claret, ends with sugar water.” 
The metaphor is so far incorrect, that, on reaching the uninteresting 
northern sea, an excellent dinner awaits the travellers by the steamer at 
the Shonachlachar Hotel. From this point a capital road runs across to 
Loch Lomond, and those tourists who only intend to do the lakes are 
advised to take advantage of it. M. Fontane, however, anxious to visit 
Inverness and the field of Culloden, returned through the land of the 
Lady of the Lake to Stirling. 

A Sunday in Scotland, our author makes free to confess, is exactly 
like a storm at a pic-nic; you get wet through before you reach shelter, 
and all your good humour is washed out of you. The sights of Stirling 
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had been done, and M. Fontane was distracted by the thought of being 
driven back on an old copy of the Times and a silent table'd’héte during 
twenty-four hours. Fortunately an early train took compassion on him, 
although there are no Sunday trains in Scotland, and landed him safel 

in the ancient city of Perth by eleven o'clock. This early train which 
desecrates the Sabbath sanctity of Scotland bears a resemblance to 
champagne on a Turk’s dinner-table, it goes by another name; it is, in 
reality, a Saturday night train. It leaves King’s-cross at night, and 
even the Scotch cannot expect travellers to get out before they reach 
their destination. The only thing is, no Scotch are allowed to enter the 
train after it has once entered their country, but strangers can do any- 


g. 

On leaving the station and entering a square in which sunshine and 
dust were contending :for the mastery, M. Fontane’s companion dis- 
covered that they had gone from Scylla to Charybdis ; in other words, 
a Sunday at Perth-was worse than at Stirling. So soon as the cloud- 
dust had laid itself, however, they saw land ahead in the shape of Pople’s 
English Hotel. As they had only that morning left Mr. Campbell’s 
— decided on trying the English house, especially as it was 
close by. 

Mr. Campbell and Mr. Pople stood to each other exactly like their names: 
the former abrupt, self-conscious, and warlike, the latter quiet, peaceful, and 
good tempered. Our request for a room was speedily answered in the affirma- 
tive, and our traps conveyed into a garret, where the outlook was the only luxury. 
In a few minutes we were seated on the stone bench before the house, 
talking with host and hostess. They came from Devonshire, the garden of 
England, and where the air is so gentle, that even at Christmas laurel and 
myrtle have not lost their frondage. They did not feel at all at home in Scot- 
land. Climate and beings were too rough for them, and the Sunday too strict. 
“Tt cannot last so; the Scotch feel that themselves; they made a rod for 
their own backs when they sent Forbes Mackenzie to London. A Sunday 
holiday is a good thing ; but a Scotch Sunday is a bad thing, and ruins trade.” 
It interested us extremely to hear these English people speak exactly as se- 
verely about the Scotch as Germans do of the English on first landing. “ Stiff, 
busy-bodied, sanctimonious hypocrites!” were the words which more than once 
crossed these people’s lips, and it was evident to read the delight the young 
= felt at having an opportunity to express all her bitterness without any 

ger. 

There is but little worth seeing at Perth. At the opening of the 
High-street, on the quay, is a statue of Sir Walter Scott, which a 

teful town erected to the creator of the “ Fair Maid of Perth.” In 
ct, what would the world know of Perth had Sir Walter’s romance 
been unwritten? There is nothing fine about the statue save its situa- 
tion. Surrounded by lofty lime-trees, with the High-street in front, 
and the noble river in the rear, you forget the defects of the sculpture. 
On either side the statue is a Russian gun, a trophy from Sebastopol, 
such as are found in many a town, the solitary fruits of a costly war. 
Another interesting spot is where Gowrie House, celebrated for the con- 
Spiracy, once stood, but it was pulled down about fifty years ago. But 
we do not advise our readers to climb up Kinnoul Hill, especially on a 
Sunday, for it costs a shilling a head to satisfy the moral scruples of the 
gate-keeper, and the prospect is not very surprising when you have 
reached the summit. 
02 
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From Perth to Inverness the tourist has a choice of two roads: one by 
Forfar and Aberdeen along the coast, the other across country over the 
crest of the Grampians. ‘The former, though the longer by fifty miles, 
is shorter, as the railway can be used; for the second a coach runs twice a 
week from Perth, and it is positively a pleasure even to see it loaded. 
Still, from M. Fontane’s description, we should doubt the comfort of such 
a conveyance : the seats were so crowded that those at the end only hung 
on by their eyelids, as it were, and could not have lasted out the journey 
had not the fuglemen changed their places at each station. 

The road runs through the Macbeth country, past Scone Palace, to 
that district which has gained a celebrity throughout the world under the 
two names of Birnam Wood and Dunsinane Castle. As for Scone Palace, 
that is not fifty years old, and probably not a stone of Macbeth’s castle 
was employed in the re-erection. Nor is Birnam Wood visible from the 
road, as it is concealed by the hill of the same name. Passing through 
Dunkeld, the coach (after taking up a few more passengers, who com- 
pelled the guard to collapse into the boot) entered the pass of Killi- 
crankie. 

It was pleasant to reach an inn built of stone after passing through 
this desolation. But the troubles of the day were not yet over: the 
wheel took it into its head to begin burning, and the result was that 
Inverness was not reached till long past midnight. Poetry may be a 
very pleasant thing, but, for our part, we can endure railways, even in 
the most exquisite scenery. ‘Take, for instance, the Belgian line from 
Liége to Verviers : the scenery would not be more beautiful if we rolled 
along the chaussée in a clumsy old Eilwagen. The sights of Inverness, 
according to our author, are reduced to a single point—a hill near the 
town, on which stood that castle of Macbeth in which Duncan was mur- 
dered. Not a trace of it is left, for it was blown up by the partisans of 
the Pretender in 1746. But the view from the hill is very fine, and 
leads our author to the following reflections : 


This broad strip of land between the gulf of the Tay and the Moray is the 
old heart of the country, when its history was played out at an epoch when 
Edinburgh possessed as yet no importance, and the fertile country to the south 
of the present had an undecided political character, being rather a republic of 
highwaymen than a royal possession. The old Grampian land is hence simul- 
taneously the country of the old Scottish kings, especially of King Macbeth. 
We find him at one moment in the north, at another in the south, but always 
close to Perth and Inverness. The country round the firth of the Tay was his 
real home: he started as Glammis and Thane of Fife. His victory over the 
Danes, however, leads at once to his investiture with more northern castles and 
countries, He becomes Thane of Cawdor, and as such probably comes into 
possession of the Castle of Inverness, situate near Cawdor, in which the murder 
of King Duncan takes place. As king, it appears, he gave up his northern pos- 
sessions again, and selects the Castle of Dunsinane in Tis own county of Perth 
as his residency. Here he yields to fate and the sword of the Macduffs. 


' But even more important to the traveller is Culloden Moor. M. 
Fontane confesses to having been deeply impressed by his visit, for there 
is something fearfully desolate about the moor, for not a tree or bush 
grows upon it. As he remarks, it is difficult to say which is more 
terrible, the solitude on a peaceful or a disturbed ocean. The great 
eastern road to Forres runs right through the centre of the moor and the 
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battle-field. All the points where the battle raged most fiercely are close 
to the road. By the bridge is the tower of the last encounter, where the 
northern clans made their last stand. This tower resembles a Dutch 
windmill, and, to render it more ludicrous, six or eight wooden guns have 
been placed round the lower balcony. 

As Inverness was the extreme point of M. Fontane’s northern tour, he 
determined on returning to Edinburgh by means of the Caledonian Canal. 
This canal he describes as bearing considerable affinity to the celebrated 
Trollhalta Canal, and saves a long and difficult navigation. It afforded 
him no great delight to cross Loch Ness, for there is a decided monotony 
about the lake, and even the stories connected with the ruined fortalices 
- that stud the shore. It is ever the same history of a chief inviting an- 
other chief to dinner, and serving up to him a father or son’s head as 
ornament of the table: everywhere a clan fight, a wading in blood, or 
presently the whole tragedy of revenge is trumped by even some more 
startling tale of a chief who tears out the throat of his Saxon foeman, and 
declares that he never had a more delicious mouthful. Such stories as 
these lasted from Urquhart Castle to the mouth of the river and the cele- 
brated Fall of Foyers, where the steamer obligingly stops to allow the 
passengers to see the sight, for do not the Scotch declare that only the 
Falls of Tivoli are finer? They are about sixty feet in depth, and are 
certainly very grand, although the inconvenient way in which the tourist 
is hurried subtracts much from the satisfaction enjoyed. 

The only other curiosity, known by the name of Fort Augustus, had 
but slight claims to rival the Fall of Foyers in interest, and, as a fort, 
stands no higher than the block-houses in North America, built at about 


the same period to check the forage of the Sioux and Chippeway Indians. 

The wild Highlanders of that day were not much better than these 

Indian hordes: equally os equally rough, equally warlike, devoted 
i 


ge as exclusively to whisky and the chase, and full of equal hatred for 
the “white man.” Fort Augustus possessed a certain value during the 
various Jacobite uprisings, and held its own against the rebels ; but it is 
now an insignificant station, a guard-house, a duodecimo barracks, where 
six privates and a sergeant lead a peaceful and forgotten life. At the 
outlet of the canal into the sea there is another block-house, Fort 
William, equally valueless with the one we have just left. 

A word of recognition may be given here to Mr. Hutcheon, promoter 
of all the lines of steam-boats which connect the Highlands and the west 
coast of Scotland, and which have been so largely augmented during the 
last few years. The upspringing of new towns and villages depends in a 
great measure from him. Oban, for instance, is a creation of the line of 
steamers, the main line of which runs between Glasgow and Inverness. 
Mr. Hutcheon deserves the thanks of every tourist who, so recently as 
twenty years ago, visited Staffa, and will remember the annoyance of 
having to make the passage in an open boat—no trifle on the frequently 
vexed Atlantic. We have no doubt that, with him, those improvements 
will be introduced that will render a tour through the Highlands as 
pleasant as a trip up the Rhine. If these splendid coasts possessed a 
milder climate, or, at any rate, a longer summer, a new and prosperous 
life would shortly start into existence here, richer, if not more poetical, 
than it saw in the days of Ossian. 
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At Oban, M. Fontane met with a worthy old Seot who had lived for 
many years at Newcastle, and saved up some money. He had been over- 
persuaded by his family to come and have another look before he died at 
Glen Morrison, the abode of his forefathers, and he was hurrying back 
again to England as fast as boat could carry him. Dear old Newcastle! 
everybody knew him there, and he did not run a risk of being cheated 
six times a day. But he was full of admiration of the Highland mode of 
rearing children on oatmeal and whisky, which were much better than 
milk, coffee, and sour wine. M. Fontane was obliged to avow the soft 
impeachment that he was not a Frenchman, and the old Highlandman 
condescended to say, “ Yes, the Germans: I have been in Hamburg— 
kind people those Germans, and I like them; but I beg your pardon, sir, 
all effeminate.” M.Fontane deplored the neglected whisky of his youth, 
and the conversation turned to other matters. 

After a pleasant trip to Staffa and Iona, the account of which, how- 
ever, will be more novel to his readers than to ours, M. Fontane returned 
to Oban, en route for Edinburgh. A very clever trick was here played 
on him by the old crone who kept the hut where he slept. Suddenly 
arousing him from his slumbers, she bade him make haste or he would 
miss the boat. He hurriedly packed up his belayings, and asked what was 
to pay. Fifteen shillings were demanded, and of course the woman had 
no change for a sovereign. But it would not do to miss the boat, so, 
throwing down the coin, he hurried off to the quay, and found he had an 
hour to spare. In addition to the loss of money, he had to deplore 
a patent leather boot which he left behind in his haste. That is the 
worst of travelling in Scotland: everybody makes a dead set upon you, 
and tries to plunder you. It is bad enough for Englishmen, but we sin- 


eerely pity poor foreigners who follow M. Fontane’s advice and visit the 
north 


It is, of course, difficult for our author to tell us anything novel or 
strange of his visit to Melrose Abbey and Abbotsford. Every one among 
us who has ever crossed the ‘I'weed has visited those two places, and has 
probably been disappointed. We part from him then at Edinburgh 
again, on his homeward route, and sincerely trust that he has cleared the 
expenses of his pleasant trip by the publication of his note-book. 

One word we would venture to write, however, in parting from him, 
and are encouraged to do so by the general prevalence of a fault we have 
to find with him. He is too much of that “nothing true and nothing 
new and it don’t signify” school, which has succeeded the nil admirart 
Sir Charles Coldstream. The French have attained in this a cynicism 
which causes their travelling impressions to become most painful reading, 
and we regret to have found, in two or three recent instances, the Ger- 
mans falling into the same error, for error it assuredly is. The diffusion 
of such useful knowledge is certainly of no advantage to the general 
reader. 
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MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLIERE.* 


“‘ Tue figure of Mademoiselle de la Valliére stands forth in the midst 
of the seventeenth century in all the majesty of love, poetry, and history 
united.” ‘The romance of Mademoiselle de la Valliére,” to use the 
words of M. Arséne Houssaye, “isa history. It is the history of France.” 
She was, according to the same authority, more than a woman ; she was 
the muse of living melancholy—the concentrated passion of half a century 
—a love that budded for Louis XIV., but that matured itself for the 
Creator of all things. Victor Cousin, who gives the palm to Madame 
de Longueville, as best symbolising the seventeenth century by her beauty 
and her heroism, still admits that the loves of Mademoiselle > la Valliére 
are far more touching. ‘ Mademoiselle de la Valliére,” writes the Aca- 
demician, “loved the king as she would have loved any other gentleman: 
it is that which places her in a different position from the other mistresses 
of Louis XIV., and puts her above Madame de Montespan, and still more 
so of Madame de Maintenon.” ‘ Mademoiselle de la Valliére,” writes 
another authority, “sanctified her love by her repentance. The most 
austere historian can gravely sit down to study that figure consecrated 
by penitence.” The ‘“ Réflexions sur la Miséricorde de Dieu,” written 
by sceur Louise de la Miséricorde, once Mademoiselle de la Valliére, 
reveal all that the Abbé Léqueulx has said of the fair repentant, that 
she was “ virtuous, if it was possible to be so; in the very bosom of crime 
she never forgot that she was doing wrong; she moaned her weakness, 
ey ever preserved the desire and the hope of re-entering the right 

“The reign of Louis XIV.,” writes M. Arsene Houssaye, “divides 
itself into three periods, dominated by three influences, three stars, three 
women. 

“ The first is the epoch of gallantry, half Spanish, half French. It is 
personified in Mademoiselle de la Valliére. That royal passion is a 
romance of the heart with the cloisters for a dénofiment. It was still 
the age of chivalry. The heroic poetry of the middle ages was brilliantl 
revived. Points of honour, courts of love, adventures of cap and on 
had left traditions that were not lost. Quintessenced sentiments still 
perfumed the voluminous romances of Mademoiselle de Seudéri. Beéré- 
nice became the soft and harmonious echo of the time; the Cid was its 
coloured masculine personification. It was youth, it was an aurora.t 


* Mademoiselle de la Valligre et Madame de Montespan. Etudes Historiques 
sur la Cour de Louis XIV. Par Arséne Houssaye. Paris: Henri Plon. 

T We ought not to lose sight in this summary that the gallant monarch had 
loved ere this—nay, had vowed an eternal passion to Marie de Mancini, who had 
left him, saying, “You are king, you weep, and yet I go,” and whose fortunes we 
have, with those of the other fair and gifted, albeit not exemplary nieces of Maza- 
Tin, before followed in these pages. He had also espoused Maria Theresa, who is 
thus disposed of : “ A queen without mind or beauty. It was only the king that 
was married, the man was free, and sought for a companion. He met a young 
girl who loved him despite herself, a young girl who possessed beauty, graces, 


charms—all the poetry of twenty years. That young girl’s name was 
moiselle de la Valliére.” 
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“ The second period of the reign is represented by Madame de Mon- 
tespan, a gallant but madcap woman, who rode well, ‘accouche en 
riant,’ and rejoiced in being queen by the grace of Love. The military 
epopee and the era of conquests opened with her. The tendency of the 
day was towards materialism of heart and paganism of sentiments. It 
was in vain that Bossuet declaimed from the height of his Christian 
pulpit: his great voice, albeit applauded, could not stay the mighty 
current which run madly through gallant adventures in the pursuit of 
glory. It was the age of action, of maturity, and of force. Everything 

ielded to the victorious king, citadels and women alike. 

“The third and the last portion of the reign is resumed in Madame de 
Maintenon. Sensual mysticism had taken the place of the pomps and 
vanities of the old court. Old age turned hermit, glory took the veil. 
Everything declined, grew gloomy. Louis XIV., a king reigned over by 
a woman, stooped slowly towards his grave. Bossuet was in the ascen- 
dant ; orthodoxy triumphed over Fénelon and Madame Guyon, whose 
too tender and independent piety did not suit the character of the favourite, 
secretly the legitimate wife of the king. Madame de Maintenon was the 
hand on which the Gallican Church dominated over the old age of 
Louis XIV. Quietism could not satisfy that skilful, intriguing, strong 
woman, who bore, not without dignity, the weight of the crown, under 
the burden of events and years alike. That queen—minus the title— 
gave the tone to the end of the reign. Madame de Montespan flitted 
from one solitude to another; Racine abandoned the stage; La Fontaine 
expiated under sackcloth the mortal, or immortal, sins of his tales. 
— assumed a mask of devotion. Tragedy itself fasted at Saint- 

“hese de la Valliére was born on the 6th of August, 1644, in the 
country of Agnes Sorel, not far from that Chambord where Francis I. 
man duchesses by the grace of Love. The chiteau of La Valliére has 
disappeared, but the forest remains, and it belongs in the present day to 
the Countess de Marnezia. It is curious enough that M. Arséne Houssaye 
avows at starting that he has questioned libraries, questioned Versailles 
and Fontainebleau, questioned every wall facing in the Chateau de la 
Valliére; that he has interrogated the convent of the Carmelites, consulted 
with respect the letters of sister Louise de la Miséricorde, but nowhere 
has he been able to find the “ mot-d-mot” history of her youth. But 
then, he adds, what matters it? The history of Mademoiselle de la 
Valliére disdains notes and commentaries; “it is the eternal legend of 
love.”” And so it would appear to be, for we are no sooner launched from 
gilded painted generalities into the current of biography, than we are told 
that if Marie de Mancini gave lessons in history to Louis XIV., Made- 
moiselle de la Valliére, on the eve of being a young girl, gave lessons in 
geography to M. de Bragelonne. The hero of M. Alexandre Dumas’s 
lengthy romance learnt the geography of love so well that, when barely 
thirteen years of age, he hid himself in his governess’s room. The latter 
screamed ; Madame de Saint-Remy, her mother, was indignant, and the 
old marquis lectured his precocious son. 

Mademoiselle de la Valliére’s pecuniary resources were but moderate. 
Her mother had re-married with M. de Saint-Remy, maitre d’hétel to the 
Duke of Orleans ; hence mademoiselle became attached to the household 
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of Madame, the Duchess of Orleans. She was thus almost always at 
Blois, or at Orleans. Every one admired her, and more especially the 
Count of Guiche, whose attentions were very marked. The king, having 
no pleasure in the company of the queen, cultivated the society of Madame, 
who, daughter to Charles I., was best known as Henriette d’Angleterre, 
and as such is celebrated in the orations of Bossuet. M. Arséne Houssaye 
would have us believe in a miserable mystification. ‘“ Le roi s’ennuyait avec 
la reine; Madame s’ennuyait avec Monsieur,” he premises; and then he 
s on to insinuate the existence of a “ passion romanesque, ou plutdt 
Tesristion sentimentale de Louis XIV. pour la femme de son frére.”” 
And further, that, to blind the court to this passion, it was agreed between 
the king and Madame that the former should appear to be smitten with 
one of the ladies of the court, the latter recommending the colours of 
Mademoiselle de la Valliére—a violet searching for forgetfulness. 
According to another tradition, the two were first brought together in 
a more pleasing manner. The king was walking one evening in the 
gardens of Fontainebleau with Monsieur, Guiche, and Beringhem, when 
they saw three young ladies strolling out. The latter stopped near a 
statue of Diana. One of them pointing it out, bathed in moonlight, said, 
“T have always loved Diana.” This was Mademoiselle de la Valliére. 
“TI,” said Mademoiselle de Chemerault—“I like Endymion better.” 
“You are two stupids,” interrupted Mademoiselle de Pons ; “ you love 
fabulous personages, but I like real ones !” ‘‘ Whom do you love, then ?” 
asked Mademoiselle de Chemerault. The king, hearing the conversation 
take so pointed a turn, separated from his companions, and crept up to a 
place whence he could better overhear the young ladies’ conversation with- 
out being himself observed. The girls went on talking and laughing about 
one and another of the young noblemen at court. ‘As to me,” said 
Mademoiselle de Pons, “ if I loved any one, I should like M. de Candale.” 
“That is as much as to say you do love him,” observed Mademoiselle de 
Chomerault. ‘As to me, I love no one; but the Marquis d’Alincourt is 
much to my taste; he dances better than any one else. Mademoiselle de 
la Valliére does not speak her mind, but if she did, she would acknow- 
ledge to M. de Guiche.” Mademoiselle de la Valliére did not vouchsafe 
an immediate reply, but her physiognomy assumed an expression of the 
greatest contempt. The other young ladies continuing to tease her, she 
at length said, “ For my part, I cannot but feel that you are very stupid 
in praising the whole court, and saying nothing in favour of the king. I 
should praise the whole court by speaking of him. Is there a man that 
can be compared with him, even for dancing in a ballet?” “I see!” 
interrupted Mademoiselle de Chemerault ; “the king pleases you because 
he is the king.” ‘On the contrary,” quickly retorted Mademoiselle de 
la Vallidre, “it is the crown that spoils him, since it takes him from the 
number of those whom one could love. Ah! if he was only not a king!” 
On hearing this, the Grand Monarque could do nothing less than step 
forth from his hiding-place and cast himself at the feet of the fair maid 
of honour; but they all fled away with the rapidity of birds. “Ah!” 
exclaimed Louis XIV., “ she will not love a king; well, she shall love a 
lover!” To his annoyance, he found that Beringhem and Guiche had 
been listening also. “ Who is that girl?’ he inquired. Guiche, to dis- 
guise his vexation, replied that he did not know. Some time afterwards, 
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the king remarked to him, “ My dear count, you did not know her, but 
you loved her.” 

The king went first to the queen’s court, but he did not recognise the 
fair one. He then went to Madame’s. Mademoiselle de la Valliére was 
turning over the leaves of “L’Astrée.”’ “That is she!” said the king, 
He remained with Madame till midnight. Mademoiselle de la Valliére 
read a romance of Mademoiselle de Seudéri’s. The king did not listen, 

et he declared that no romance had ever given him so much pleasure, 
Louis XIV. soon became so desperately enamoured of Mademoiselle de la 
Valliére, that for a month he scarcely dared to speak to her except —- 
the medium of his eyes; but this could not last for ever. One day the 
court was walking in the park of Vincennes, when a sudden shower caused 
a general dispersion. Louis XIV., hat in hand, offered his arm to Made- 
moiselle de la Valliére; the latter placed her hand upon the velvet, and 
allowed herself to be led away. ‘ My heart was expecting this shower,” 
said the king, turning pale. “ Do you not know that I love you, madame?” 
“ Chut! or I shall hear you,” replied Mademoiselle de la Valliére, blush- 
ing. The king, by a quick movement, let her hand fall into his. Had 
the lightning fallen on them, the two could not have been more thunder- 
stricken. The king poured forth all his feelings, his fears, and his hopes. 
Mademoiselle de la Valliére interrupted him suddenly, by observing, 
“ Sire, we have mistaken the way.” “ No,” said the king, “ I am going 
where I wish to go.” “ But does not your majesty see that I am wet 
through?” ‘Count the drops of rain,” said the king; ‘ I swear to you 
I will give you as many eile.” This incident, somehow or other, lasted 
an hour. “TI was only surprised at one thing,” observed Beringhem, at 
an after period, ‘and that was that the two lovers were not metamor- 
owes into a Triton and a Naiad. The Duke of Saint Aignan, who 
~ the fourth book of the Eneid by heart, spoke of them as Aineas and 
0. 

The incident got wind; ‘the queen, we are told, jealous, complained 
aloud; Madame, jealous, wept. Louis XIV. was reduced to carry on his 
new intrigue in writing—not an every-day accomplishment with persons 
of high rank in those times. He selected Beringhem as an ambassador. 
Mademoiselle de la Valliére, on her side, employed the poet Benserade to 

her responses; the king, at the same time, employing the poet 
reate to sing the praises of his fair one. Benserade alone was kept in 
ignorance of the parties to whom his effusions were addressed. Hence 
arose @ quiproquo. Mistaking the empressement of Mademoiselle de la 
Valliére for something else, he cast himself on his knees, and repeated 
some lines, which had served him before on similar occasions. ‘“ That is 
not what I want,” exclaimed the maid of honour. ‘ Keep your rhymes 
and your hémistiches to yourself. What I want is an answer. I have 
been written to again.” This is the colouring given to this ludicrous 
incident by M. Arséne Houssaye. The historian Anquetil has consigned 
it in his pages in greater simplicity, and probably greater truth: “ Eh 
non, ce n'est pas cela,” simply said Mademoiselle de la Valliére, raising 
the poet up; “il s’agit d’une réponse.” 

Louis XIV. spared no means to dazzle and captivate Mademoiselle de 
la Valliére. He gave masked entertainments at Saint Germain, in which 
he represented Jupiter and the Sun; Mademoiselle de la Vallitre was a 
star. On these occasions he would repeat long stanzas, composed 
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Benserade. Love vigour to his memory. Then there were 
dw parties in as nae, and balls in the evening. Every 
entertainment given was a homage to his mistress. Among others was 
the carousel celebrated by Voltaire, and which gave its name to the court 
in front of the Tuileries. It was on this occasion that Ouvrier imagined 
the emblem of a sun darting its rays in every direction, with the motto 
“Nec pluribus impar,” which became incorporated in the royal arms. 
Even the chapel at Versailles was at that epoch the scene of gallantry. 
Never was the king so attentive to his devotions. M. Arséne Houssaye 
om to engravings of the time in proof of the fact that the vestibule of 
chapel was like the entrance to a ball-room. 

Gradually Louis XIV. became more enterprising. He passed over 
the roof of the palace to the room of Mademoiselle d’Artigny, who con- 
ducted him to the door of Mademoiselle de la Valliére’s room, saying on 
leaving him there: “Je m’en lave les mains.” It is true that M. Hous- 
saye says, “ Beringhem avait aplani le chemin ;” but whether by pre- 
paring the ladies for such a nocturnal visit, or by giving some degree of 
security to the expedition, we are not told. M. Houssaye would also 
have us believe that these visits, twice repeated, and lasting from night to 
morning, were purely sentimental : “ Mademoiselle de la Valliére ne veut 
pee pour cela faire le sacrifice de sa vertu. Elle ne le fera qu’A une con- 

ion, c’est qu’elle mourra en expiation. Le roi refuse le sacrifice.” 

In the mean time, it having come to the ears of the Duchess of Na- 
vailles that “des hommes de bonne mine” had been seen at night making 
their way over the roof to the sleeping-rooms of the maids of honour 
(Madame de Motteville, from whom we derive the account, speaks in the 
ay so that it is clear that the king did not venture over the roof of 

int Germain alone), had iron gratings affixed, so as to interrupt the 
communication. Mademoiselle | Montpensier says that the grating 
was put up at the window of Mademoiselle Ja Mothe-Houdancourt ; but 
the adds, slyly, the king only spoke to La Mothe in order to turn the 
queen’s attention away from La Vallitre. Be this as it may, it would 
appear that the day after his second fruitless expedition over the tiles, 

emoiselle de ia Valliére found the king paying the most marked 
attention to La Mothe. His intimacy with that young lady is indeed 
almost an historical fact. 

The result which Louis had no doubt calculated upon happened. 
“Mademoiselle de la Valliére,” writes M. Houssaye, “ qui avait voulu 
ne donner que son 4me 4 son amour, se donna tout entiére, éperdtiment, 
avec jalousie, pour empécher le roi de frapper une seconde fois 4 une 
autre porte.” Madame was in an awful passion. ‘ What!” she ex- 
claimed, “a lame girl to take precedence of me! The servant to carry 
the day over her mistress!” Yes,” replied the king; “you are the 
mistress by birth; but Love commands, and I am the slave of his 
servant.” 

This allusion to the lameness of Mademoiselle de la Valliére reminds 
us that M. Houssaye, when describing the incident of the shower at 
Vincennes, spoke of Mademoiselle de la Valliére as not running away, 
like the rest, on account of a slight lameness. ‘“ Mademoiselle,” he says, 
“ boitait ; mais c’était une grace de plus. On pouvait dire, comme je ne 
sais quel poite de l’antiquité: Tu ne boites pas, tu te penches vers 
Yamour.” Mademoiselle de Montpensier said, “ Elle fut un peu boiteuse.” 
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But Madame de Montespan, her rude and pitiless rival of after days, had 
no mercy with this slight defect : 


Soyez boiteuse, ayez quinze ans ; 
Point de gorge,* fort peu de sens, 
Des parents, Dieu le sait! faites, en fille neuve, 
ans ’antichambre vos enfans : 
Sur ma foi! vous aurez le premier des amants : 
Et La Valliére en est la preuve. 


The Count of Bussy-Rabutin was taught at the school of the Bastille 
how dangerous it was to be a court poet. Small mouths were at that 
time all the fashion. Mademoiselle de la Valliére had a large, beautiful, 
voluptuous mouth. The author of “ L’Histoire Amoureuse des Gaules” 
celebrated its beauties in discourteous rhymes : 
* Que Déodatus est heureux 
De baiser ce bec amoureux, 
Qui @’une oreille 4 Pautre va, 
Alleluia ! 
De Bussy had only spoken of it as “grande, assez vermeille,” but he 
added that the king had said, “ Eh! bon Dieu! il est vrai qu'elle n’est 
belle, mais je lui ferai assez be bien pour la faire souhaiter.” Of 
Mademoiselle de la Valliére’s beauty there can be no doubt. M. Hous- 
saye, a literary artist, dwells at length upon her charms, as depicted 
by the painters and sculptors of the day ; no one has, however, portrayed 
ie with so much poetical eloquence as the poet-romancer Alexandre 
Dumas. The passage is in the ‘ Vicomte de Bragelonne,” but we can- 
not do more than refer to it here. It is a most exquisite bit of portrait- 
painting, in which the pen outrivals the pencil. 

“* Maitresse du roi!”—such had been for now a long time past a title 
consecrated, not precisely as a title of honour, but as one from whence 
honours flowed. Few women had been able to resist the temptation of 
carrying a sceptre in the shape of a fan. The morning after her fall, 
Mademoiselle de Ja Valliére did not wake up at the steps of the throne, 
with the courtiers prostrated before her; she awoke, .her face in her 
hands, and afraid to face the daylight. The king was fond of light and 
noise, of pomp and festivals, and he took a positively cruel pleasure in 
parading his beautiful conquest. Mademoiselle de la Valliére, on the 
contrary, was all modesty and retirement: all she sought for was to bury 
her passion in her own bosom, and to love on in silence and in solitude. 
“ Chaque fois,” says M. Houssaye, “qu'elle se laissait prendre 4 la passion 
du roi, c’était pour lui une conquéte et pour elle une chute—avee les 
larmes, les paleurs, les violences, les désespoirs.”” When sceur Louise de 
la Miséricorde, she admits her confusion and remorse, even at this the 
brightest epoch of her life. Hence her shrinking even from the mani- 
festations of the love she lived for, and her repugnance to public demon- 
strations of favour. There was nothing feigned in all this. “ Cette 
petite violette qui se cachait sous l’herbe,” said Madame de Sévigné; and 


* Mademoiselle de Chemerault hinted at this other slight defect when, alluding 
to Mademoiselle de la Vallitre secreting the king’s letters in her bosom, she 


said, “Oi il y avait dela place.” “ Pour indiquer,” M. Houssaye intimates, “ que 


Mademoiselle de la Vallitre n’avait pas un sein aussi fier que le sien.” 
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that tuft of grass was her native modesty. The same authority has 
attested of her, that “elle était honteuse d’étre maitresse, d’étre mére, 
d’étre duchesse.” ‘ She was frightened of the sun,” adds M. Houssaye, 
“that courtly sun which shone upon her from afar. O happy tuft of 
! How many souls live upon it, forgotten by the grace of God.” 
Mademoiselle de la Valliére hurried to the chapel of Fontainebleau. 
For the first time in her life she compared herself to Magdalen. ‘“ But 
I,” she exclaimed, in her despair—* I shall not have the glory of wash- 
ing with my tears the blood of my Saviour!” She used to speak even 
to Louis XIV. of her misfortune ; and yet how she loved her misfortune! 
The news soon spread through the court. It was at first whispered, 
and then openly repeated, that Mademoiselle de la Valliére was the 
king’s mistress. Thence it reached Paris. Mademoiselle de la Valliére, 
terrified at the publicity her misfortune had entailed upon her, took 
refuge in the convent of Chaillot. Louis XIV. was giving audience to 
the Spanish ambassador when a page brought him a note with three 
words on it: “ Adieu! 4 Dieu!” The king forgot the ambassador, and 
rushed out to catch the runaway. Saddling a horse, he made his way to 
the convent, and brought back the fair one in triumph. According to 
another version, Mademoiselle de la Valliére held by a colossal stone 
crucifix to resist the king, who wished to carry her away by main force. 
Horace Vernet made this scene the subject of a picture, which has been 
engraved by Gudin and Chaponnier. Mademoiselle de la Valliére is 
represented as “‘ toute noyée dans sa chevelure”—the great feature of her 
youth and beauty. The king, when she was still a maid of honour, pre- 
sented her with a pair of diamond earrings. “ Elle les cachait,” says 
M. Houssaye, “‘sous les ondes de sa chevelure comme la mer cache les 
perles.”” ‘The queen-mother became the mouthpiece of the whole court 
upon the occasion of this great scandal. ‘ You are not master of your- 
self,” she saidto her son. ‘If I am not master of myself,” rejoined the 
king, “I will be master of those who dare to dispute my will.” The king, 
in fact, imposed Mademoiselle de Ja Valliére upon his mother, upon his 
wife, and upon the whole court. “II avait tous les despotismes.” The 
court was chiefly at that time at the Palais Royal. The queen-mother 
recommended a pious resignation to the queen. Madame had made a 
virtue of what she could not help, and she condescended to preside over 
the daily amusements. The king insisted upon Madame de la Valliére 
having oe apartments next to those of the queen. It is even said that 
Maria Theresa loved the king so much, that she took Mademoiselle de la 
Valliére in affection also. ‘The latter was so quiet and so unpresuming, 
that she indeed conquered all hostilities. She had her maid of honour, 
too—Mademoiselle d’Artigny—who did much to enliven the somewhat 
melancholy loves of the king and of Mademoiselle de la Valliére. As to 
Madame, she used to play with the two—the mistress and her maid of 
honour—as with a couple of children. Once Louis XIV. experienced a 
pang of jealousy. He saw Mademoiselle de la Valliére dancing and 
conversing with unusual familiarity with a very handsome young man. 
“Who is that young man ?” he inquired, in breathless anger, when the 
dance was over. Mademoiselle de la Vallitre laughed. “He is hand- 
some, is he not? Ah, and if you only knew how agreeable he is!” 
“ That is no answer to my question,” said the wrathful monarch, stamp- 
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ing his foot. “ He is my brother, sire.” “‘ What!” exclaimed Louis XIV., 
“you have a brother, and you have never asked me for anything for 
him!” “Sire, I am not the king’s mistress,” replied the lover of Louis 
—a nice distinction, but one she was fond of nursing. 

A year had nearly elapsed when the rumour went through the court 
that Mademoiselle de la Valliére had given birth to a child. “Oh, que 
nenni!” said the queen. ‘ She was at the ball yesterday, and I saw her 
on my way to mass, sleeping in a bed strewn with flowers that are fatal 
to a woman in labour.” ‘You may think so,” replied the Countess of 
Soissons (Olympe Mancini). “She laid in last night, and the king him- 
self received the child.” The king came in at that moment. “ Sire,” 
said the queen, ‘do you carry the love of your subjects so far as to receive 
them on their entrance into the world?” The king pretended not to 
understand, but was relieved from his embarrassment by Mademoiselle de 
la Valliére coming in herself. She was as beautiful as ever, and dressed 
most becomingly. It was thus that she contradicted rumours that were 
founded on truth. ‘Louis XIV.,” says M. Houssaye, “ ne fut pas si 
brave pour passer le Rhin.” 

Mademoiselle de la Valliére was beloved by Le Notre, the landscape 

rdener of Versailles, which is more than was the case with Madame de 
Riontaien. She used to cherish the roses that he gave her; Madame 
de Montespan would tear them to pieces. She suggested the labyrinth 
afterwards so fatal to her, and used to walk out in the morning dew. 
Madame de Montespan never went out save in a chair surrounded 
courtiers. ‘“ Sire,” said the old man, in after times, “ those were the good 
old times! People got up early ; they were not frightened at a fog; they 
loved one another even when out of sight.” He was a great character was 
Le Notre, perfectly familiar with the king and all the court. He used to 
embrace the Grand Monarque “a franche accolade” on his return from 
the field of battle. “Victory is elsewhere, but the laurels,” he would add, 
“prow here.” And then he would piously crown his master with them. 

Nothing could exceed the splendour of the entertainments given 
Louis XIV. at Versailles. The so-called “ plaisirs de l’ile enchantée 
lasted for seven days. The king had Corneille, Lulli, Quinault, Moliére, 
and Vigarini to assist him. But mythology, poetry, chivalry, ahd 
champagne have an end. Man was born to work—even a courtier. 
Moliére’s “ Tartufe” could not rouse the flagging spirit on the sixth day, 
and on the seventh Mademoiselle de la Valliére ventured to insinuate to 
her lover, “If I have not made a mistake, it is just seven centuries since 
we have met.” 

The breaking out of war opened a serious page in this Decamerontic 
history. Before starting, the king sent an edict to parliament, by which 
he created Mademoiselle de la Vallitre Duchesse de Vaujour, and 
recognised her daughter Marie Anne as Mademoiselle de Blois. But 
Mademoiselle, now Madame, de la Valliére preserved her own name, and 
instead of presuming upon her title and the lands that accompanied it, 
she wrote to her brother: “ Je me cacherai un peu plus.”’ She was never 
insensible to the great fact that she was living without the laws of the 
world and the laws of the Church. 

The king in the mean time had gone to the wars with an artist for 
historiographer, Van der Meulen. Thanks to the Dutch artist, we can 
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now study Louis XIV. in his campaigns, in his hunts at Fontainebleau, 
and in his walks at Versailles, far better than in the pages of Voltaire. 
Paroccel was familiar, Le Brun epic—witness the “ Batailles d’ Alexandre” 
—but Van der Meulen was true to life. Louis soon grew weary of 
winning battles without any ladies to witness his prowess. So he wrote 


.for the queen, knowing full well that Mademoiselle de la Valliére would 


come with her. But Mademoiselle de la Valliére was so impatient, that 
she rushed post haste in advance. Whereupon it is said she earned her 
first rebuke. ‘Quoi! madame, avant la reine!” the monarch is said to 
have uttered. It must have been like planting a dagger in the bosom of 
so meek, so loving, and so sensitive a being. 

The last festival given to the “blonde amoureuse” was on the 
conclusion of the war, the 18th of July, 1668. It was spoken of for 
half a century. The Duke of Créqui and Moliére superintended the 
comedy; Marshal de Bellefonds provided the entertainment; Colbert 
was the architect of the palaces of a day, and the superintendent of the 
fireworks and illuminations of the night. The king supped with Made- 
moiselle de la Valliére and a crowd of beauties, the queen, with Ma- 
dame and Mademoiselle, in a tent apart. There were other tents pre- 
sided over by the Countess of Soissons and other ladies. The am 
sadors had a grotto, Moliére his table close by. After the supper the 
ambassadors went to take lessons “de Frangais et de Frangaises” in the 
grotto of the comedians. The Dauphin supped alone in the chateau. 

That day had no morning for Mademoiselle de la Valliére, for instead 
of her the king met Madame de Montespan in the labyrinth. ‘ What, 
so early out ?’’ exclaimed the monarch, surprised. ‘ Is not the sun risen ?” 
replied the marchioness, bowing; and the two continued their walk till 
interrupted by Mademoiselle d’Artigny. Where was Mademoiselle de la 
Valliére, she who had so often confronted the morning dews to meet her 
lord in that very labyrinth? The king now suddenly took it into 
his head that Mademoiselle de la Vallitre should have her household. 
“It is the first step to exile,” she wrote to him. “ It is the assurance 
of your liberty,” he replied; and he assigned the Hétel de Biron as her 
future home. Madame de Montespan was all the more seductive with 
her burst of laughter, as contrasted with the pale but fair Mademoiselle 
de la Valliére, weeping for a lover who never came. One day they 
brought his pottrait. “That is all,” she said, ‘that remains to me of 
him—a portrait! And even when it was painted he was not thinking 
of me, for I do not recognise his look.” She had her children to soothe 
her affliction, Mademoiselle de Blois and the Duke of Vermandois ; but 
already her anguish sought chiefly for consolation in prayer. She wrote 
in her distress to the king: “I love your portrait better than yourself, 
for my heart tells me that there is no longer anything between us save a 
reminiscence.” The jealousy of the king was aroused. He ordered his 
carriage and hastened to the Hotel de Biron. She received him at the head 
of the staircase. Louis XIV. was in arage. ‘“ Where is your bracelet, 
madame ?” was the first thing he said. “I have given it to your 
daughter,” was the mild reply. ‘I understand,” said the king, “ you 
have forsaken me!” And then, turning to the portrait, he would have 
rw it with his stick had not the duchess withheld his arm. But 
when he turned round at the action, and saw her eyes filled with tears, 
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his heart misgave him, and he took her once more to his bosom. Ex-' 

lanations ensued. The king charged her with being about to wed the 
Dake of Longueville. It was the court scandal. “Sire,” said the 
duchess, throwing herself into the king's arms, “I repeat it once more : 
before the king there was Heaven; after the king there shall only be 
Heaven.” Louis was convinced, and no sooner his jealousy assuaged, 
than he took out his watch. “ Already!” he said, pretending to be sur- 

rised. ‘ May I not order supper?” whispered Mademoiselle de la Val- 
Tiere. “Tt is too late to-day,” replied the king, picking up his walking- 
stick. ‘To-morrow, then?” said the duchess, with sorrowful resigna- 
tion. But it was not for that day, nor for the morrow. To use the 
words of M. Houssaye, “il avait trop lu le roman élégiaque de la Val- 
liére.” And the blasé monarch now felt nothing but ennui in the com- 
pany of a mistress who only knew how to love. He had tasted of the 
dangerous seductions of a woman who, if she did not love, knew how to 
make herself beloved. It is, however, so far true, that the Duke of Lon- 
gueville did love Madame ‘de la Valliére, and offered to marry her. 
He was afterwards killed at the passage of the Rhine, and he is said to 
have sought death in grief at being refused. Racine wrote “ Bérénice” 
at the time when the duke was pining for Madame de la Valliére. Vol- 
taire identifies Berenice with Henriette d’Angleterre, and Jules Janin 
has repeated the identification after him; but M. Houssaye will have it, 
and with great apparent reason, that Titus was Louis XIV., Antiochus 
the Duke of Longueville, and Berenice Madame de la Valliére. 

The night of Shrove Tuesday, 1671, there was a masked ball at 
court. That night Louis XIV. sought for Madame de la Valliére among 
the masks, but in vain. The next day he learnt that she had taken 
refuge in the convent of the “‘ Dames de Sainte-Marie.” This time the 
king did not mount his horse to bring her back; he sent Lauzun, who 
forgot the king to speak about himself; so he had next to send the minis- 
ter Colbert: a minister’s duties were in those times various. Colbert 
succeeded in bringing her back; the king wept with joy, and Madame 
de Montespan threw herself into her arms! ‘Cruel friend !” she ex- 
claimed, “do you think that we can live without you!” Madame de 
Sévigné has described this strange scene. Madame de la Valliére re- 
mained at Versailles, but her position was sadly changed. She was as a 
kind of maid of honour, if not maid-of-all-work, to Madame de Montes- 
pan. The latter, less loving, but bolder and cleverer, laughed at her 
publicly. The king had to pass through her room to go to Madame de 
Montespan. The latter had a little spaniel called Malice; she used to 
teach the king to throw it at the duchess, saying, “‘ There, madame, 
there is company enough for you.” Poor la Valliére submitted to these 
outrages, and the more she forbore, the more her rival abused her for- 
bearance. All the memoirs of the time attest to her servitude. There 
is a picture extant, painted at the time of the regency, which represents 
Madame de la Valliére adjusting roses to the skirts of Madame de Mon- 
tespan’s dress. The king is standing by, looking on. In fact, Madame 
de Montespan took a pleasure in insulting her once rival. The king 
laughed at and ill treated her, and she submitted to both for the sake of 
the only man she loved. 

“But this heart lit up,’ says M. Houssaye, “upon the heart of 
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Louis XIV., will go and consume itself on the altar. Dieu lui ouvre 
son église.” She spoke to her friends of her intentions, among others, 
to Madame de Maintenon—the last rival—who was at that time at 
court. Madame de Maintenon endeavoured to dissuade her. ‘ You do 
not know,” she said, “all the sufferings of solitude and renunciation of 
the world, where God does not always come.” Madame de la Valliére 
smiled bitterly: ‘Oh! Madame, when I suffer there, I shall remember 
all that those people have made me suffer here.” And she pointed with 
her finger to Louis XIV. and the Marchioness of Montespan getting into 
their carriage. But she had good friends even at court, and among 
them Bossuet and la Mére Agnés. Even the fate of her children had 
no influence with her, and M. Houssaye says, justly enough, “ I cannot. 
forgive her having gone direct from Louis XIV. to a convent, without 
having stopped a moment by the way, to listen to the beating of her 
heart as a mother.” 

But still she lingered on. At last she spoke to the king. “Sire,” 
she said, “I am dying with grief; Heaven alone can console me for 
your cruelties. Iam going to hide my shame and anguish in the con- 
vent of the Carmelites.” ‘‘ May Heaven be with you!” said the king, 
dryly ; “‘ we cannot always move in the same circle. Your heart loves 
nothing but gloom ; as to me, I like fine weather. I see, with pain, that 

ou take everything in its tragical aspect; but if my friendship has so 
ittle weight with you, I have only one word to say, and that is, Fare- 
well. Not only, madame, I do not weep any more, but I do not like to 
see you weep.” 

But she saw the king once more, even after this heartless and cruel 
dismissal. She accepted the invitation of her haughty and impertinent 
rival to supper, in order to meet the king for the last time. No record 
exists as to what took place on that occasion. On the 20th of April, 
1674, Madame de la Valliére threw herself at the feet of the queen, 
asked pardon for having offended her, kissed her hands respectfully, and 
then hastened to throw herself into the carriage which was to convey her 
to the Carmelites in the Faubourg Saint-Jacques. Louis XIV. and 
Madame de Montespan were contemplating the scene from a window, a3 
if it had been a comedy of Moliére’s. “Comedy” was indeed the 
word that passed from mouth to mouth at court, but all was not comedy. 
All Paris was at the doors and windows of the quays and of the Rue 
Saint-Jaeques, to see the fallen favourite go by to her living tomb. The 
streets were actually encumbered with spectators. She crossed the 
threshold, and la Mére Claire du Saint-Sacrement received her at the 
door of the chapel. She threw herself on her knees before her : “ Ma 
mére,” she said, “I have always made so bad a use of my will, that I 
come to place it in your hands never to resume it.” The superior raised 
her up, saying: “My daughter, it is to Heaven only that you must 
speak thus.” And then she conducted her to the altar, when, in 
presence of the Saint-Sacrement, she offered herself up to Heaven, as 
a victim of expiation for her sins. ‘“ Ah! madame,” observed Mademoi- 
selle d’Epernon, “ Heaven will take into account the sacrifice of so 
much beauty!” There was a leaven of the world even among the Car- 


melite recluses. The same day that adorable head of hair, which had 
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so often pillowed a monarch’s head, fell upon the stone pavement. Ma- 
dame de la Valli¢re looked at it, and left it with the rest. 

Her penitence was most sincere. She dressed in sackcloth, fasted, 
worked, prayed, walked barefoot, and moved always with her eyes cast 
down. “A king,” said Voltaire, “who should have punished thus a 
guilty woman, would have been a tyrant, yet it is thus that a woman 
punished herself for having loved.” So edifying was her repentance, 
that the usual time for ordeal was abridged in her instance, and by the 
third Sunday after Whit Sunday she was admitted into the sisterhood as 
“ Sceur Louise de la Miséricorde.” The Abbé de Fromentiéres preached 
the sermon, and Madame de Montespan “ assisted” at the spectacle. 

After a year’s initiation, when it was deemed that La Valliére sinner 
had been changed into La Valliére the penitent, she took the black 
veil of the ‘‘épouses de Dieu.” The whole court was once more present 
at the sacrifice—the radiant Madame de Montespan, who did not at that 
time anticipate the same fate for herself, the vindictive Olympe de Man- 
cini, the sentimental De Sévigné, and the sympathetic queen. The 
king alone was not there. The archbishop presided at the altar. 
Bossuet delivered one of his most celebrated discourses. Madame de 
la Valligre had not attained her thirtieth year when she entered the 
convent of the Carmelites. She was not the first victim to a king’s 
lusts. Mademoiselle d’Argencourt, of the House of Conti, and maid of 
honour to the queen-mother, and of whom little has been said, was the 
first. Her home was the convent of Sainte Marie de Chaillot. “First 
mistress, first convent,” says M. Houssaye; ‘it was always at the con- 
vent that the king’s loves ended.” Not always ; the fate of Madame de 
Montespan, of Mademoiselle de Fontanges—a spring flower trampled 
under foot—were either more or less edifying, according to the judg- 
ment of individuals; they were certainly more appalling. And yet 
Louis XIV. is called “le Grand Monarque!” Madame de la Valliére 
lived thirty-six years in the convent of the Carmelites, the most humble 
of all the penitents within its walls. But the sad memory of the 
still lingered in her footsteps, and she is said to have perished of thirst. 
Seeing one day a sister of her order drinking from a well with her hands, 
this reminded her so keenly of an incident that had occurred in the 
forest of Fontainebleau, where the king, finding her similarly engaged, 
had drank out of her palms, declaring that the water was converted into 
wine, that from that time henceforth she refused to drink any more! 
In the terrible year of 1793, the crowd that had violated the tombs 
of Louis XIII., recognised by his moustache, and of Louis XIV., still 
distinguished by his large features—black as they were—also went to 
the Carmelites, and broke open the tomb of Sister Louise de la Miséri- 
corde. They sought for jewels, but they only found the ebony crucifix 
which she held against her bosom when she gave up her soul to her 


GURNEY; OR, TWO FORTUNES. 
A STORY OF OUR OWN TIME. 


By Duprey CosTELLo. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE CLOUDS BREAKING. 

“No letter to-day, Frangois ?” 

* Alas, no! Monsieur le Baron. I waited till after the usual hour. 
The night had not been stormy, but the post brought nothing.” 

“ And the one I wrote? You are sure it was sent, Frangois?” 

“ Certain, Monsieur le Baron, for I put it myself in the letter-box.” 

“ Ah, yes! I have asked you the same question a hundred times. I 
ought to remember. Three weary days and no reply !” 

“ Perhaps, Monsieur le Baron, there may be another revolution. If 
Mademoiselle Bianca has not received your letter she cannot reply to it.” 

“No, Frangois. There is no change in public affairs. Her silence 
must have some other cause; what it can be I fear to imagine.” 

The conversation between Monsieur de Gournay and his servant was 
broken off by a knock at the door. 

“ Some one is there, Frangois. See who it is. It may be the letter.” 

Through the half-opened doorway three persons were visible : a stout, 
burly man, with a face and beetling eyebrows; another, small of 
stature, smart and smug; and the third, tall, handsome, young, and 
fashionable-looking. 

“This here’s the shop,” said the stout man, one of the prison turnkeys ; 
RE find Mounseer in, I fancy, for out of that he’s never been since here 

come.” 


“ Have - letterre?” asked Frangois, blocking up the entrance. 


“ Give me him !”* 

“No letter,” replied Mr. Scobell’s clerk. ‘Something better!” And 
he grinned at his unpremeditated versification. 

Hubert pereeived that the questioner was a Frenchman—indeed, the 
turnkey remarked that he was “ Mounseer’s valley’—and he spoke to him 
in his own langu 

“ Ah, Monsieur le Baron!” cried Frangois, beside himself with joy at 
Hubert’s communication, “ yous &tes libre—vous étes libre !” 

Monsieur de Gournay rose hastily. 

“ Comment!” he exclaimed, gazing amazed at the two strangers who, 
followed by the turnkey, now entered the room. 


Hubert was the spokesman, and, using French as before, informed 
Monsieur de Gournay that he was really free. 


y the simplest,” replied Hubert; “the debt for which were 
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“ Has Montrichard heard of my misfortune? Is it to him I owe my 
liberty ? There can be no one else !” 

“ We will speak about that another time,” said Hubert. “ At present 
I have other news to om which you will be equally glad to hear. 
Your daughter has arrived in London.” 

Monsieur de Gournay sank trembling on his chair, and buried his 
face in his hands. When he raised it, tears were streaming down. 

‘She is well! She is safe! Oh, my God, I thank thee! Tell me, 
sir, you who are the messenger of so much good, tell me where I shall 
find her.” 

‘I made myself the bearer of this intelligence,” said Hubert, “ that 
I might have the pleasure of being your guide. I am ready, Monsieur 
de Gournay, to conduct you to her present place of abode.” 

“To thank you enough, sir,” returned Monsieur de Gournay, “is 
impossible. Permit me to learn your name?” 

“Tam known to Mademoiselle de Gournay,” was the answer, “ by 
that of Hubert.” 

Cordial was the grasp with which Monsieur de Gournay wrung the 
young man’s hand, and as cordially was the pressure returned. The 
formalities for release were then gone through, and directions having 
been given to Frangois to follow with his master’s effects, Monsieur de 
Gournay and Hubert quitted the prison together. 

On their way, Monsieur de Gournay eagerly sought to know in what 
manner Hubert had acquired a knowledge of his situation, how he be- 
came aware that his daughter was in London, and not the least urgent 
was his wish to learn who had supplied the money which had been ad- 
vanced for his liberation. 

The two -first questions were easily disposed of, Hubert making light 
of the service he had rendered to Bianca in the émeute, which he de- 
scribed as trifling, and passing over the facts with which he was ac- 

uainted respecting the Marquis de Saverne; but the last was more 
dificult to answer, as he did not desire—at least then—to acknowledge 
that he was himself the person. 

He had, he said, an explanation to make which, when the proper time 
arrived, would, he trusted, completely satisfy Monsieur de Gournay, and 
he intimated that those who, he believed, were not without claims to 
justify their interference, had procured the aid of the law to effect their 
object. It would be a satisfaction, he added, if the inquiry were not 
urged for the present, and Monsieur de Gournay, feeling the obligations 
he was already under to Hubert, readily assented to his request; he 
was so occupied, too, at that moment with the thought of pressing his 
daughter to his heart, that all other considerations were lost in that 
yearning. 

At the door of the hotel where Bianca and Justine had been left, 
Hubert took leave, requesting permission to call at a later hour. 

Bianca’s joy at meeting with her father had yet its painful side, for 
she had that to speak of which she dreaded to utter, but could not think 
of concealing. Her fear arose from her knowledge of the impetuosity 
of Monsieur de Gournay’s nature, while the outrage she had endured— 
the memory of which was quick within her—afforded the only clue to 
the conduct of the Marquisde Saverne, which her father tortured himself 
in vain to understand. ; 
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“For what purpose,” said Monsieur de Gournay, after minutely re- 
peating the particulars of his arrest—“ for what purpose I was made a 
victim weighs upon me even more than the indignity of the act itself. 
It is true that there was once estrangement between Saverne and my- 
self, but that is so long ago, and the cause of it has been so long at 
rest-———.”” 

** Tt is useless, my father,” said Bianca, interrupting him, “to seek for 
Monsieur de Saverne’s motive in the past. Iam able to tell you the 
reason; but”—she took his hand as she spoke—“ you must promise to 
be calm.” 

“Calm, my child!” repeated Monsieur de Gournay, with lips that 
trembled and eyes suddenly informed with a strange expression—“ calm, 
Bianca! You capable of explaining! What do you mean?” 

“Tt is as I say, my father,” returned Bianca, sadly ; “ but again I 
must entreat you to listen as if neither of us had suffered wrong at the 
hands of that bad man.” 

“ Well, Bianca, well, I will do my best.” 

Not without hesitation Bianca began, relating, point by point, the in- 
sidious attempts of Monsieur de Saverne to engage her affections, and 
for a time her father listened with looks of surprise alone ; but, as she 

roceeded, the blood that crimsoned his forehead bore witness to the 
eeling he was striving to repress; and when she entered into the darkest 
_ of her story, and showed with what object she had been sought, 

er smothered voice revealing its nature almost as clearly as her speech, 
Monsieur de Gournay could contain himself no longer: starting up, he 
paced the room with hasty steps, uttering words of incoherent passion. 

It was no time for Bianca to pause. The keen sensitiveness of her 
own honour—of the honour of her race—urged her on, and rising as 
her father rose, she left nothing of her tale untold. 

Suddenly Monsieur de Gournay stopped and caught his daughter to 
his breast. 

“Noble girl,”’ he cried, “were I slow to punish this villain kinsman, 
your spirit would quicken me. You have the weapon with which he 
threatened you ?” 

Bianca turned pale as she falteringly acknowledged that it was amongst 
her effects. 

“ Let me see it,” said Monsiear de Gournay. 

Bianca went into her bedroom and presently returned with the pistol. 

Monsieur de Gournay took it from her, and gazed upon it silently for 
some moments. 

“Tt is his,” at length he said: “here is a proof indeed. The next 
time he sees it———” 

“Oh, my father!” exclaimed Bianca, “ you will not risk your life 
against that of one so worthless !” 

“ Bianca,” returned Monsieur de Gournay, solemnly, “if I were nota 
father with a daughter to avenge, I am still a Frenchman! There is no 
alternative.” 

“ Had I a brother,” said Bianca, “I would not counsel forbearance ; 
but in your case——” 

_ “It makes no difference,” said Monsieur de Gournay, quickly finish- 
ing the sentence. ‘ What your brother might have done your father 
must. Let that rest for the present. Another matter must be thought 
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of first, to which even our vengeance muust be postponed. What money, 
Bianca, is in your possession ? 

Mademoiselle de Gournay produced her store. The original sum given 
her by her father in Paris was barely diminished by ten Louis. 

“« My expenses,” said Monsieur de Gournay, smiling bitterly, “ have 
been greater than yours. See!” he continued, taking out his pocket- 
book, “this is all I have left.” 

He put on the table a ten-pound note with some gold and silver. 

“ But here,” said Bianca, pointing to her own ion ‘is enough for 
our wants for some months; and long before it is gone I can find the 
means of obtaining more. You will not refuse your consent to my request 
of long ago.” 

“No!” replied Monsieur de Gournay, “my hope of supporting you by 
what I supposed an honourable employment is gone! That, however, is 
not the question now. Not a farthing of this money is ours !” 

“ How, my father? You gave it me yourself!” 

“T did. But you have forgotten whence I derived it!” 

“Ah! It belonged to Monsieur de Saverne! We have lived upon 
that man’s money! Yet—if I understand rightly—it has been all repaid.” 

- And by whom? Am I not still in debt? Can I contentedly live on 
the charity of I know not what stranger ?” 

* Charity, my father !” ‘ 

“Generosity, then! Call it anything you will, the fact remains. 
Observe, Bianca! This world—I may well say so—is no Utopia! Sooner 
or later I must reckon with those who rescued me from prison. Four 
hundred pounds of their money have been spent for that object, and 
searcely is it in our power to restore a fourth part of that sum; but what 
there is must be restored at once. Even then our position is little altered 
for the better.” 

“Surely, my father, you take too gloomy a view of our affairs. The 
unknown friends who have so unexpectedly come forward will never be 
harsh or exacting. They will give us time—perhaps, even, they will afford 
me the opportunity of employing what skill I have in paintung—and so 
we shall free ourselves by our own exertions. The English are rich, and, 
. I have always heard, buy many pictures. We shall soon make plenty 
of money.” 

“ You are sanguine, Bianca. How is the patronage, which reveals this 
El Dorado, to be obtained ?” 

Mademoiselle de Gournay’s answer was not free from embarrassment. 

‘Monsieur Hubert—told me—that is to say, I believe—he has many 
wealthy friends who are fond of art.” 

“He knows, then,” said Monsieur de Gournay, “ that you have made 
painting study ?” 

“He became aware of it, in the first instance,” she replied, “from 
having visited the chateau, where he saw a flower-piece of mine.” 

“Do you mean the Chateau de Gournay ?” 

“ Yes, my father, our own chateau!” 

“ Ys rather, that which was ours, but”—and Monsieur de Gourna’ 
sighed heavily—“ will never be so again! It is singular,” he Deore | 
“that this young man should have so far associated himself with our 
fortunes. How came he to visit the chateau ?” 
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Jean Lalouette, at whose inn he was staying.” 

“ He is a good creature, Lalouette,—I hope he prospers more than his 
former master 

“ Oh yes; all appears to go well with him and his family. He talked 
a@ great deal about you to Monsieur Hubert.” 

“ You, I trust, were not forgotten, Bianca?” 

Although Jean Lalouette’s enthusiastic praises of Mademoiselle de 
Gournay had not, of course, been repeated to her by Hubert, he had 
said enough to make her aware that her name had mingled in his con- 
versation with the Amiens innkeeper — admitting, also, that it had 
proved a further incentive to his inquiries at the chateau; but, for some 
reason of her own, Bianca avoided a direct reply. 

‘“* He spoke of us all, my father, and in the most grateful spirit.” 

“Tt is well,” said Monsieur de Gournay “that the family is still 
remembered by some one. To return, however, to this English gentle- 
man. I owe him much for the services he has rendered us, but we must 
be careful how we increase the obligation. It is evidently by his means, 
or at all events through his instrumentality, that my release from prison 
has been effected. The explanation on this subject must not long be 
deferred.” 

The conversation of Monsieur de Gournay with his daughter was 
interrupted at this point by the arrival of Frangois from Whitecross- 
street. 

After expressing his delight at seeing his young mistress again, he 
said he had something to communicate. It was as follows : 

While engaged in packing up his master’s baggage, the turnkey came 
up to the room, accompanied by a stranger who wanted to see “ the 
Baron.”’ He had been told that Monsieur de Gournay was no longer 
there, but would not be satisfied without the evidence of his own senses 
that such was the case. On seeing Frangois occupied as described, the 
stranger vented his feelings in French, though to the turnkey he had 
‘spoken in very good English. 

“T saw at once,” continued Frangois, “ that he was a Frenchman, and 
I asked him why he came there? The man replied by inquiring who 
Iwas? I did not hesitate to tell him that I had the honour to be the 
valet of Monsieur le Baron. ‘ You know, then,’ he said, ‘where your 
master is gone: give me his address.’ It was my turn now to answer 
by a question : I demanded his name. He hesitated for a few moments ; 
at last, he said it was Louvel. ‘Ah!’ I cried, in a passion, ‘ you, then, 
are the rascal who caused Monsieur le Baron to enter this prison! it is I 
who will reward you for that baseness !’ I rose from my knees where I 
was packing—for I had not desisted, observing that he who addressed me 
was only a common person—and rushed forward to seize him by the 
throat ; but before I could do so the prison-guardian, a strong and power- 
ful man, interposed. What his words were I did not comprehend, but 
his gestures sufficed to tell me I could not attack the traitor there. This 
Louvel, when he saw my fury, turned very white in the face—as white 
as an egg, Monsieur le Baron—his lips, too, were equally pale, and he 
trembled as he said I was wrong to call him by the name I had made 
use of, for that he came there as your friend. I was again greatly 
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irritated by his daring to say this, after the conduct of which he had 
been guilty, and once more I endeavoured to reach him, but still the 
strong-armed guardian prevented me. ‘ You are a fool,’ he exclaimed, 
‘and stand in the way of your master’s interests. I must find some 
other way of getting at Monsieur de Gournay.’ On this he departed, 
and I allowed him to go, Monsieur le Baron, for I felt convinced that a 
man who had already done you so much harm could only intend further 
evil. Besides, a person of his appearance, with the face of a Judas, was 
not likely to have any good in him; for, as we say in Normandy, 
‘ When you see a red beard and black hair, it is quite time to be on 
your guard.’” 

** Well, Frangois,” said Monsieur de Gournay, “I dare say you are 
right. That Louvel is a scoundrel there can be no doubt, though what I 
have to apprehend from him now I do not understand. Thank God, 
there is no more money owing to him, or to his treacherous employer ! 
It was my intention to have sought him out myself, but if he be desirous 
of finding me—4@ la bonne heure—I will not disappoint him. Mean- 
while, I have some trifling affairs to arrange at the hotel where I was 
staying before this arrest was made. You are not afraid, Bianca, of 
being for a short time alone ?”’ 


“ Provided you run no risk, my dear father, during your absence. This 
Louvel 


“ Of him, as I have already said, I have no fear—and there is no other 
danger.” 

“ Adieu, then—for an hour.” 

The father and daughter embraced again, and Bianca was left to think 


over the strange events that had crowded so rapidly upon each other 
within the last few days. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


A FORMER ACQUAINTANCE. 


Lovvet did not go to the prison with any sinister design, as Frangois* 
supposed. 


By the post that morning a letter had reached him from Baptiste, 
which was couched in these terms: 


“ Mon cuer Conrrire,—We are in trouble at last. It is a long 
Jane, you know, that has no turning. Tant va la cruche a leau,— 
et cetera. I could quote a dozen proverbs to the same effect, but time 
is precious, and I have much to tell you. When last I wrote I men- 
tioned a certain affair that was in progress in which certain cousins of 
ours were concerned. Of one of them you probably, by this time, know 
more than I; of the other, I permit myself to be the historian. Not to 
encumber you with unnecessary details, it will be sufficient for me to say 
that some months ago we contrived to get rid of cousin number one, 
leaving the field clear for our operations with regard to cousin number 
two. Unhappily those operations were not so successfully conducted as 
had been the case with us in former days. We had either lost our good 
looks, our power of fascination had ceased, or somebody else had been 
beforehand with us: in any case, the lady did not like us, nor did she 
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hesitate to say so. We tried all sorts of persuasive methods, introduced 
her to our best society, surrounded her with everything that was likely 
to influence her disposition, but to no purpose. Piqued at this resistance 
—a circumstance so unprecedented—we unluckily lost our head, and had 
recourse to something stronger than persuasion. I sleep lightly, m 

friend, as it behoves a man to do who lives in an atmosphere of mischief 
and one night, scarcely a week ago, I had one of those waking dreams 
which are the only ones that ever come true. In that dream I fancied I 
witnessed an attempt at violence which was foiled by an exhibition of 
singular courage and presence of mind: I did not imagine the woman 
lived—a girl, indeed, not twenty—who could have shown so much. 
Such, however, was the fact. We were completely beaten, and the lady 
left the house—threw herself on an unknown world, less merciless than 
ourselves. Then entered openly on the scene your friend Baptiste. His 
réle was necessary—to trace the lady, as he had traced her before. Need 
I tell you that Baptiste accomplished what was required of him? When 
did he ever fail? In fine, we discovered where the game was harboured, 
and prepared for a fresh attempt. En attendant, an episode arose out 
of the business, by which clever Baptiste made a trifle, and which led to 
the catastrophe that has befallen us. There was a grand peripetia: not 
one lover, but two, came forward to defend the persecuted fair one, and 
in the midst of the contest, or what was about to be one, we were stricken 
to the ground in a fit of apoplexy. To abandon the figurative style, the 
Marquis was brought home, only three days since, in such a state that 
we all supposed he was dying. Yesterday, however, he was so far ad- 
vanced as to be able to call me to his bedside and talk after his usual 
fashion. No change in his mind, though a great one in his appearance; 
but that is his affair, not mine. We must all die some day, my dear 
Louvel, and between ourselves I think our master’s day is not very dis- 
tant. It is on this account I have been so circumstantial, as—from what 
he told me—I imagine you are more or less compromised in a matter 
which will not in the end prove advantageous. The Marquis—like 
many other people who have not led pattern lives—has a great fear of 
death ; so much so, that he has always been afraid to make his will, faney- 
ing that to do so would be to prepare his carte de route. I took care 
not to hint at its necessity yesterday, for I believe it would have killed 
him outright, and his premature decease would interfere with one or two 
projects of my own. I shall, however, watch him closely, and if he gets 
manifestly worse, it will then be my duty to suggest testamentary arrange- 
ments, in which must be included a provision for faithful Baptiste, who 
still wishes to add—who does not ?—a few feathers to his nest. How 
does all this affect you, you inquire? In many ways, my dear Louvel ; 
and principally in this: if Monsieur de Sayerne dies without making a 
will, who do you suppose is his heir? A word in your ear: the Baron 
de Gournay, who has lately experienced so much of your kind attention. 
This, I imagine, is counsel sufficient for one so wise as yourself. That 
you may make the most of it is the sincere wish of your constant friend, 

BapTIsTE.” 


Here was, indeed, food for meditation. Even while he was reading 
these lines, Louvel thought, the Marquis might be breathing his last, and 
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to whom, then, was he, in his capacity of agent to the Sussex estate, re- 
sponsible ? To the very man ae now in prison at his suit! One 
not merely the inheritor of that property, but of a colossal fortune besides, 
conveying with it all the power which money confers of crushing a de- 
pendent foe. 

Though embarked in trade and dabbling in various speculations, the 
Sussex agency was the real source of Louvel’s income; but this would at 
once be swept away if the Baron de Gournay came into possession. No 
more presents, either, for subservience—nothing to compensate for former 
acts of complaisance. Would it not be wise, he asked himself, to trim 
his sails to the coming breeze while yet there was time? The intelligence 
conveyed in Baptiste’s letter made him doubt whether the fortune which 
so long had favoured him might not be on the turn. At any rate, he 
could not be wrong in holding himself ready to remedy the injury he had 
been the means of inflicting on Monsieur de Gournay. He would wait 
a few days to see what happened, and if the Marquis de Saverne died, his 
repentance should be immediate and effectual. Monsieur de Gournay, 
he was aware, was a man of noble mind ; he might trust to that for for- 
giveness of an act which, after all, did not originate with himself, but 
was in reality prompted by one whom he was compelled to obey. 

While framing matters thus to his satisfaction, Louvel was disturbed 
by the entrance of a servant with a note. It came from his attorneys, 
and contained news which, under other circumstances, he might have 
heard with unmixed satisfaction, but which he did not now read with 
pleasure. 


“ Dear Sre” (thus it was worded),—“ We hasten to inform you, that 
in the case of Yourself v. B. de Gournay, we have this day received the 
full amount of debt and costs, as per enclosed a/e. Awaiting further 
favours, we are, dear sir, your obedient servants, 

“ FLUKE anp Hircu.” 


“ The debt and costs paid!’ exclaimed the astonished Louvel. “ How 
can this be? Do I read aright? Yes—there it is, plain enough! I 
have no time, then, to lose if I wish to make my peace.” 

He hurried off to Whitecross-street in the hope of arriving before the 
Baron’s departure, but, as we have seen, he was too late, and owing to 
the angry suspicion of Frangois, he could not ascertain Monsieur de 
Gournay’s address. He went, therefore, to Messrs. Fluke and Hitch, 
but from them—while he received a cheque for the amount due to him, 
deducting “our charges”—he could only learn that “ payment had been 
made through Scoble and Worrit, of Stone-buildings,” to which legal firm 
he was accordingly referred. Their office was close at hand, and he at 
once proceeded thither. Neither of the partners was in, and the incom- 
municative Mr. Vowles, who went on with his writing while he spoke, 
merely favoured him with a dogged “ Don’t know” in answer to his 
inquiries, 

Baffled here, Louvel for the present abandoned his intention of finding 
out Monsieur de Gournay, and turned his steps towards the City. 

In the course of his dealings he had become connected with one Mon- 
sieur Trécourt, a person of great experience in the outside world of 
finance in which he operated, and to him he generally had recourse when 
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he wished to make a profitable speculation. Now at this moment Louvel 
had money in his pocket which he did not exactly know what to do with, 
= Monsieur Trécourt was, therefore, the man with whom he must 
confer. 

He found him at his place of business, and the first salutation over, 
entered en matiére. 

He had, Louvel said, unexpectedly been paid a debt of old standing, 
and wanted to lay out the amount to the best advantage. 

Monsieur Trécourt was glad to hear him say so. The present moment 
was highly favourable : there were some very good things in the market. 
Was the sum a large one ?” 

** No, not large,” Louvel replied. “ Only four hundred pounds.” 

* As a bona fide investment,” said Monsieur Trécourt, “ that of course 
is nothing. We must do something for the account. Affairs are looking 
black over the water. Rentes are declining every day. We must spe- 
culate for the fall. Say they go down five per cent.—more than that is 
likely from the news 1 have—on two hundred thousand we double our 
little capital. Some risk, to be sure, but you don’t mind that, I dare say. 
Nothing venture, you know, nothing have !”’ 

“ Oh, I'll take my chance,” returned Louvel. ‘The money was quite 
a godsend. It came from a countryman of ours.” 

Monsieur Trécourt smilingly observed that money, just then, was 
searce amongst their countrymen. 

* Particularly amongst the class to which my debtor belongs,” said 
Louvel, impelled, he scarcely knew why, to make a confidant of Monsieur 
Trécourt. “The bourgeoisie are rich enough, but the nodlesse have little 
to spare.” 

Ab, he then was noble, your debtor,” observed Monsieur Trécourt, 
taking a pinch of snuff as he spoke. 

* Noble! Oh yes! by I know not how many quarters. You have 
heard his name, I dare say. The Baron de Gournay.” , 

The snuff-box dropped from Monsieur Trécourt’s hand, and he turned 
deadly pale. 

* the Baron de Gournay!” he exclaimed. “Is it of him you 

ak 
i Without doubt,” replied Louvel ; “ do you know him ?” 

“ No !—yes! I never saw—that is, I have seen—I once met him.” 

Monsieur Trécourt’s confusion was too evident to escape one so quick 
as Louvel, but, without appearing to notice it, he said : 

“ Tt certainly was an unexpected pleasure to receive this money.” 
Again Monsieur Trécourt smiled, but not in his habitual quiet way. 
“Is the Baron de Gournay now in France?” he asked. 

There was an uneasy expression on Monsieur Trécourt’s face as he 
t, this question, which implied a secret, and to the ci-devant valet the 
scovery of a secret was never a matter of indifference. For an instant 
he debated within himself as to what he should say, but a glance at 
Monsieur Trécourt’s anxious countenance decided him: he resolved to 
become master of the situation at once. 

“ No!” replied Louvel, “he is in London.” 

Monsieur Trécourt’s presence of mind suddenly forsook him. 

, “ My God!” he exclaimed, sinking into a chair, “if he finds me I am 
ost !’ 
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“* How so?” said Louvel. “I thought you were not acquainted with 
the Baron de Gournay !”” 

“ My good friend,” said Monsieur Trécourt, seizing Louvel’s hand, and 
pressing it earnestly, ‘there are circumstances which one is sometimes 
obliged to conceal. I formerly had relations with the Baron de Gournay, 
but an untoward event arose. My conduct—as you who know me so 
well must feel perfectly satisfied—was in the highest degree honourable, 
but no one can be safe from malevolence. Suspicion tainted the mind of 
the Baron de Gournay—he made the most injurious accusations against 
me—my conscience was only too clear—to myself and those who shared 
my confidence—but I failed to convince him, and we parted on terms 
which were no longer those of friendship.” 

* It was, I suppose, a money transaction,” said Louvel, whom Monsieur 
Trécourt’s verbiage had failed to mystify. 

“You have guessed rightly, my dear friend. The element of money 
was not foreign to the question between us. On that point, indeed, it 
was I who had most right to complain, for my advances were at one 
time very large. But all my sacrifices were overlooked—ingratitude was 
a thing I could not bear—‘ this is no longer any place for me,’ I said— 
I relinquished a noble position, and withdrew from Paris.” 

‘With Monsieur de Gournay’s money,” thought Louvel. “I see 
clearly how it is. I must take care you don’t withdraw with mine.” 
Then, addressing Monsieur Trécourt, he said: ‘“‘ The Baron has then no 
pecuniary claim upon you ?” 

“ None in the world, my dear friend. But he is a man of an exceed- 
ingly irritable temperament—a very violent person, in fact, when once 
he takes a prejudice—and I do not mind confessing it to you, my dispo- 
sition is pacific. I could even forgive Monsieur de Gournay all the injury 
he has done me. But permit me to ask how it happens that he has arrived 
in London ?” 

“T cannot inform you. My intercourse with him was not, in fact, 
direct. The money was paid me through a third party. The signature 
to this cheque, you observe, is not that of the Baron de Gournay.” 

“Ah! I see it is signed by some London firm. But these persons 
— tell. At allevents, they know his address. Are you not acquainted 
with it ?” 

“No, upon my word. I did not take the trouble to inquire. If the 
Baron de Gournay had still owed me anything, the case would have been 
different.” 

Monsieur Trécourt looked hard at Louvel, to judge if he were speaking 
the truth or not ; but as Louvel really did not know where the Baron was 
to be found, he bore the scrutiny unmoved. 

“Enough, then, of my ungrateful friend,” said Monsieur Trécourt ; 
‘for, I am sorry to say, he once was my friend, or rather I was his. 
But I have washed my hands of him entirely. Now then, let us proceed 
to business.” 


But business appeared, somehow, to have less charm than usual for 
Mr. Louvel. 

“T have been thinking,” he said, folding up his cheque and returning 
it to his pocket-book—“ I have been thinking that I won’t touch those 
Rentes just now. I will watch the market for a day or two.” 
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“ You are wrong. They must fall, and then you will regret not having 
taken my advice. Let me persuade you.” 

Louvel, however, was not to be persuaded. He would look in to- 
morrow, or the day after. So saying, he took a hasty leave, more 
desirous than ever of finding out Monsieur de Gournay. 

On his way home to the handsome house which he had bought in St. 
John’s Wood, and long after he arrived there, the ex-agent-de-change 
was haunted by the recollection of the man whom he had ruined, and 
from whose pursuit he had thought himself so safe. 

“To think,” he said, “of his coming to this country; the last place 
where I should have expected to meet him. Luckily, however, we have 
not yet met, and it must be my care to keep out of his way. What a fool 
I was to betray myself to Louvel! Can he by chance suspect the real 
nature of my transactions with Monsieur de Gournay? His refusal to do 
business looks like it. After all, he is only a client the less, and not a 
very profitable one. For the rest it is no matter. He has no interest in 
speaking about me to Monsieur de Gournay, and cannot do so if he would. 
I wonder how the other came to owe him money ?” 

Over and over Monsieur Trécourt’s thoughts followed in the same 
track, but they helped him only to one issue—that he was threatened by 
a‘ danger which the utmost prudence could alone avert. 


xL. 


A DECLARATION. 


Ir Time—as we have the best authority for believing—“ trots hard 
with a young maid between the contract of her marriage and the day it 


is solemnised, making a se’nnight seem the length of seven years,” there 
are conditions of impatience which oftentimes lead young men to the same 
conclusion. 

Hubert had proposed to be absent at least three hours before he called 
on Monsieur and Mademoiselle de Gournay, and in all probability he 
fancied he had fulfilled his intention, when, at the expiration of barely a 
third part of that time, he again presented himself at their hotel. 

To his surprise—to say regret would be untrue—he found Bianca alone. 

It might be what her father had said respecting Hubert, or the nature 
of her own thoughts when left to herself, which heightened the colour on 
her cheek and threw embarrassment into her manner as she half drew 
back the hand which his was extended to meet; but, whatever the cause, 
Hubert felt that something had occurred to change their relative positions 
during the short time that had elapsed since last they met. 

There was a moment of silence before either spoke. 

It was broken by Bianca in a hesitating voice. 

*T am totally without words, sir,” she said, “to thank you for the 
additional kindness you have shown—us—in obtaining my father’s libera- 
tion ; it is an act of—humanity—which demands our deepest gratitude.” 

** Do not speak of it in those terms, Mademoiselle de Gournay,” re- 
= Hubert, eagerly ; “‘ any one possessed of the slightest feeling must 

ave done the same, though I own that my motives were stronger than 
those which might influence an ordinary stranger.” 

It was not so much Hubert’s words as the look by which they were 
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accompanied that made Bianca’s breath come quick, and caused her to 
avert her eyes. 

“ Mademoiselle de Gournay,” he continued, “ forgive what I am com- 

led to say. When first you accepted my poor services I believed that 

offered them for reasons which have yet to be explained. But I soon 
found that I deceived myself. It was impossible to approach you—to be 
admitted to the confidence which you bestowed—without feeling that my 
only happiness consisted in serving you for yourself alone.” 

He paused, but Bianca did not reply. 

“ Have I offended you?” he asked. 

Bianca raised her head, and answered, mournfully : 

“ Your generosity, sir, would remove all cause of offence could any exist, 
but—but—the words you have uttered had better not have been spoken.” 

“Tt is too late,” said Hubert, drawing close to her side, “to wish me 
to recal them. Mademoiselle de Gournay—Bianca—I love you! For 
mercy’s sake, tell me not that I love in vain !” 

“T can but tell you,” she replied, “‘what you have already heard. It 
is impossible there can be anything but friendship between us.” 

“ Why, why, Bianca, is it impossible?” cried Hubert, taking her un- 
resisting hand. ‘You do not,’’ he added, breathlessly—“ you do not 
love another ?” 

To any ears but those of Hubert the faint “No!” that fell from 
Bianca’s lips would have been inaudible, but his drank in the sound as if 
it filled all space. 

The passive hand was passionately pressed to his lips. 

“ And I,” he said, “may hope!” 

Alas, returned Bianca. 

How different the word now seemed. 

“Listen,” she resumed, “before you urge me further. You have 
gained from my esteem—from my regard—acknowledgments that I 
could make to none besides yourself; but I dare not—I must not—offer 
more. Your noble interposition is alone sufficient to show that nothing 
that you—or I—might dream of could ever be realised.” 

“Were it true, Bianca, were it true, you would not have shared in 
that dream. By whom, save by yourself, is raised the obstacle ?” 

“By me! No, no! Not by me only—by all the world, by every- 
thing. Look at our several positions. You, { pomuaieany, it is cer- 
tain—are rich, and free, no doubt, to make your choice. I, on the con- 
trary, am poor, beyond your conception of what is poverty, with a future 
before me to task me to a life of toil—of toil willingly given—and there- 
fore am I, in the extreme, dependent.” 

“ These are no reasons,” interrupted Hubert. “Comparative means, 
the difference that fortune makes,—such inequalities are nothing.” 

“To you—to me, perhaps. But not to all. You have forgotten my 
father. Again, I say, it is impossible !” 

“Would Monsieur de Gournay oppose our union, if you, Bianca, were 
not averse ?” 

“ He will answer for himself,” said the Baron, who, for the last few 
moments, had witnessed this scene, having entered unobserved. 


Hubert and Bianca both rose in haste: the latter would have left the 
room, but her father stopped her. 


Sf 
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“Stay, Bianca,” he said. ‘ You, too, must hear my reply. Sir,” he 
continued, turning to Hubert, “I know from your last expressions that 
you honourably seek my daughter’s hand. I will not ask under what 
circumstances you claim so precious a gift. Ido not deny that you 
have earned the right to ask much from both of us; but I must repeat 
what my daughter has told you: it is impossible! ‘There is more to 
make it so than need be declared. Let it suffice, Monsieur Hubert, that, 
however fallen their fortunes, the temptation of wealth can never sway 
with any of the house of De Gournay.” 

The pride of birth that lit up the Baron’s face afforded evidence of 
one of his undeclared reasons, and if Hubert had not feared for the rest, 
he might have smiled. 

‘*T trust, sir,” he said, respectfully, “ that events may yet occur to alter 

our resolve. In the mean time, before I again press a question the 
import of which is dearer to me than life, I have something to say con- 
cerning myself which, but for want of opportunity, should have been 
sooner related. You, sir, and Mademoiselle de Gournay, know me only 
by the name of Hubert. I have a right to the appellation, but there is 
another by which I ought to be known. A political occurrence, while I 
was in Paris, induced me to call myself only by my Christian name: 
that of my family is Gurney. I am the only son of Sir Richard Gurney, 
of Loxwood Abbey, in Sussex ;—we are of Norman descent, and, if coat- 
armour and a nomenclature but little altered may be depended on, I am 
sanguine enough to believe—and hope—that, though the period of com- 
mon origin be remote, the same blood, Monsieur de Gournay, flows in 
our veins!” 

The Baron replied with dignity and feeling : 

“If this be so, Monsieur, I have additional reason for being proud of 
the name I bear. So far, then, we are on equal terms; but there are 
those which even relationship cannot assimilate. The De Gournays of 
= gave dowries to their daughters—the De Gournays of the present 

ay 

The pride of poverty would this time have been the substitute for the 
pride of birth, could Monsieur de Gournay have finished the sentence 
which he had begun; but his speech was cut short by the sudden en- 
trance of Louvel. 

He had expected to find no one but Monsieur de Gournay, and 
hesitated to advance. 

‘Come in, sir, and explain your business here,” said the Baron. “I 
was not unprepared for your visit.’’ 

_ “It was upon business of an entirely private nature,” replied Louvel, 
in an under tone, meant only for Monsieur de Gournay’s ear. 

“ Whatever you have to say to me,” rejoined the Baron, “ may be said 
in the presence of my daughter, and of—this gentleman.” 

Louvel gazed with astonishment on Bianca, and then cast a glance of 
eager curiosity on Hubert. 

“Speak, sir!” said the Baron, in a voice of command. 

‘Since you desire it, Monsieur le Baron,” returned Louvel, submis- 
sively, “I will do so. In the first place,” he went on, “I have to express 
my regret at having been the cause, Monsieur le Baron, of your— 
your——” 


\ 
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“Of that enough, sir!” said Monsieur de Gournay, with hauteur ; 
“you, as a servant, obeyed your master’s orders.” 

Louvel’s cheek burnt for a moment, but he mastered the angry feeling. 
‘“*T have your pardon, then, Monsieur le Baron, for what is past ?” 

‘IT make no account of your conduct,” said Monsieur de Gournay, in 
the same distant manner. 

There was still a struggle on the part of Louvel. He was piqued by 
Monsieur de Gournay’s contempt, but if he resented it, he threw away 
the chance on .which he reckoned; besides, he remembered his own 
insolence when he executed the commands of the Marquis de Saverne. 
Notwithstanding what he had said, the Baron had something to forgive. 
No, he would make his peace if it were possible. 

“ Monsieur le Baron,” he said, “ you formerly, I think, knew a person 
named Trécourt ?” 

The abruptness of the inquiry startled Monsieur de Gournay, and he 
answered hastily : 

“ Trécourt! Yes! Why do = ask ?” 

“ May I put another question? Did you sustain losses at his hands ?” 

‘“‘It was a matter of public notoriety in Paris; I, and many others, 
suffered severely by his failure as an agent de change; myself, perhaps, 
more than all the rest.” 

‘In that case, Monsieur le Baron, there is a possibility of your re- 
covering your losses, for the man I speak of is living in affluence here in 
London.” 

*‘ Are you speaking the truth, sir?” said Monsieur de Gournay, with 
some asperity. 

“Tt is as true, Monsieur le Baron, as that I stand here !” 

“T owe you an apology,” said Monsieur de Gournay to Hubert, “ in 
permitting my affairs to occupy your attention, bu ” 

“* Make none, I pray,” replied Hubert. ‘ What I hear may, I trust, 
enable me to be of use.” 

“ Again!” said the Baron. ‘ Well, well. If it must be so!” 

He wrung Hubert’s hand as he spoke. Then, turning to Bianca, he 
said : 

“1 may yet, my child, have a fortune to give you! I have Trécourt’s 
acknowledgments for six hundred thousand francs. I did not think his 
signature was worth the paper on which it was written !” : 

“ We must take care to make it so,” said Hubert. “Is he able to pay 
so much ?” 

This was addressed to Louvel, who replied that he had reason to believe 
Monsieur Trécourt was good for twice that amount. Louvel then enteted 
in detail into the position of Monsieur Trécourt, and, placing what he was 
doing to the score of sincere repentance, told the Baron that he ‘could ‘not 
rest till he had atoned for the share he had taken in his arrest, aid that 
he had left no means untried to obtain access to him. + It was from the 
turnkey at the prison, to which place he had gone again, that he learnt 
whither the cabman had driven who conveyed Monsieur de Gournay away, 
and as soon as he obtained this information he hastened to the spot. 

Louvel was then desired to remain in attendance below while the Baron 
consulted with Hubert on the course which it was necessary to adopt to 
enforce restitution from the ex-agent de change. 4 


THE OUTREMANCHE CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. VIII. 


CE QUI VIENT DE FLOT S’EN RETOURNE DE MAREE. 


Mon cuer ALFrep,—TI make choice of the old Norman proverb prefixed 
to this letter, for the purpose of illustrating the condition of those affairs 
which I have been more or less en in discussing for some months 

. Whichever way I turn, to whatever subject I address myself, I 

d that like the flood of the sea and its ebb, the progress of events and 
their retrocession are exactly equal. As the Persian poet says, “ All 
things return to whence they sprang,” a little damaged, fo 0 by 
friction, but substantially the same. 

Amongst the numerous original creations of the great English humorist, 
Charles Dickens, which have supplied so many types of character, the 
horse of Monsieur Pecksniff occupies a prominent place. This horse, 
mon cher Alfred, was an animal always occupied in making the most 
magnificent demonstrations, and always disappointing those who put 
faith in them. There seemed to be a great deal of what is called “ go” 
in him, but, in reality, there was none, and thus the horse of Monsieur 
Pecksniff has become the symbol of all who promise and never perf rm. 

To this category essentially belongs the present session of the British 
Parliament, which will undoubtedly be remembered in future times as the 
Pecksniff Parliament. 


Everything that was to operate for the general weal was predicted for 
the year 1860. 

Public burdens were to be removed, obnoxious taxes suppressed, reforms 
of law and of representation accomplished—que vous dirai-je ?—a political 
millennium was at hand. And what has been the result of all these fine 
yo d gated disa 1 N le has 

Absolute and unmiti i intment! Not a single measure 
been carried of all that were 

I have from time to time made mention of each successive legislative 
failure, and therefore I spare you a repetition of the details, contenting 
myself—and you, too, I doubt not—by describing the session, en masse, 
as the greatest Parliamentary fiasco on record since the days when Par- 
liaments were first invented. Except for the discontent which remains— 
the bitter dregs of the ministerial quack medicines so freely administered 
—the tide of legislation has carried back everything that should have 
been floated ashore. 

It is true, mon cher Alfred, that these things are nothing to either you 
or I, but when people talk of the value of Parliamentary institutions it is 
time to ask in what they consist. Monsieur Gladstone seems to think 


they are not worth much more than the arrangements which pass for 
legislative proceedings amongst ourselves, when he says : 
Vacillation, uncertainty, costliness, extravagance, meanness, and all 
VOL. XLVIII. Q 
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the conflicting vices that could be enumerated are united in our present 
system. ‘There is a total want of authority to direct and guide. . . The 
public is disappointed, and the money of the country is wasted. I believe 
such are the evils of the system that nothing short of revolutionary reform 
will ever be sufficient to:rectify it.” 

We know that Monsieur Gladstone is speaking from the full heart of 
a man who is disgusted at the sudden extinction of his own popularity, 
and that when he talks of “revolutionary reform,” he is merely —— 
himself the ‘mouthpiece ‘of Monsieur ‘Bright—the only political frien 


. that is left to him; but, notwithstanding the suspicious motive, he is 


very near the'truth. L’ane parle, et. méme ‘il parle bien! ‘Not that 
“Monsieur Gladstone is for.a moment to be -cl with ‘the asinine ‘fra- 
-ternity, of whom the ‘House of Commons contains so many. On the 
-contrary, he is, as Sir James Graham said of ‘Monsieur ‘Disraeli, “*too 


clever by half.” “Mais eela n’empéche pas quelquefois de faire des bétises. 


‘But all the world, you will reply, are not wrapped up in the proceed- 
ings of the English lagislature. “What are its eeaken ite stupidities, its 
inertness tous? Let the House of Commons waste as much time ‘as it 
pleases on its own interminable debates, let it squander away the publi¢ 
money on Chinese wars or ridiculous ‘home ‘fortifications—let it do a 

‘thing, in short, but-what it ought, as appears to be its practice—all ‘that 


-is the concern of the English people, not ours. “We, Frenchmen, have 


a policy-of progress—that is to ‘say, our Ruler has; we are always ‘ad- 
vancing—~that is to say, our Ruler is; where we have set one foot we 
invariably plant the other—that is to say, our Ruler does ; never'ceasing 
from-our—or his—endeavour until the object in view be attained. 

“But is this so very certain, mon cher? ‘In spite ‘of your inscrutable 
ways, in spite of the profundity of our plans, in spite of our tenacious 
ep there is little change in our actual position. Savoy is ours,.and 

ice—neither of them very honestly come by—mais ga, c’est peu de 
chose—and not worth the loss of character involved in their acquisition. 

j ca what of the great objects for which the Italian war was under- 

Has the treaty of Villafranca satisfied—I do not say Italy or Austria 
—but its imperial proposer? Has the meeting at Baden answered ‘the 
oe of its projector? The expedition to Sicily and the conference at 
a have/been the.contrecoups of each of those politic movements. 

ou may say that the end is not yet—that we are all of us crowi 
before we are out of the wood—that the game is not played out, indeed, 
only just begun. Granted; but one thing at least is apparent: thatwe 
are still travelling in a circle. 

Five years ago we prescribed for the sick man in Turkey, and set him, 
as we supposed, upon his legs again: at the present moment he is sicklier 
than before, and again we prescribe, balancing in our own minds the 
advisability of giving him the coup de grace with our own hands—a 
friendly way of settling the question ; but then our friendship is always 
of that complexion. 

Has nothing, then, been done in Italy? Mais, oui, certainement—a 
great deal ; but it is the Italians themselves who have done it. Their 
success—Garibaldi’s success—has been wonderful, but the more wonder- 
ful the more dangerous. Italy, excluding the Pontifical wedge and the 
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Venetian quadrilateral, is about to become a united nation, but at what. 
cost? The renewal of the: war with Austria, which brings things to the. 
very point from which they, started at the beginning: of last year. 

r what says: the: licensed Turin correspondent of the great Grand-. 
gousier—pardon me, Grandguillot?- “ Italy is. now entering the most. 
critical. and most decisive period of her regeneration. Henceforth she 
stakes; on a.single.card either her ruin. or her salvation.. Engaged as she 
is: im the path upon which she has; been. thrown. by the expedition. of 
Garibaldi, Italy wall. within: two months be either free: and completely 


pe or-Austma will again: reign, and this time: from Messina to 


Were, then, the battles of Magenta and Solferino fought for nothing?. 
Is.the “idea” that took us to Italy so vaporous: and eombtential as. to 
be puffed away like so much idle breath? Is there aceommodation. 
between those whose principles are—or ought to be—eternally antago- 
nistie? Is Austria, whom France stepped forward to arrest tn Pied. 
mont was invaded, no longer to be- impeded, now that she meditates a. 
wider sweep? From Messina to Turin! Then Piedmont—to say no- 
thing of the: rest. of Italy, of that Italy which was promised freedom 
“from. the: Alps to. the Adriatic” —is to be entirely abandoned ! 

This, indeed, would be: a: liberal. interpretation of the meaning of the.. 
peace: of Villafranca, which was “to inaugurate’—so: says a certain. 
personage in .a certain memorable letter—‘ a new era of peace,” and 
enable him who wrote that letter “de vivre en bonne intelligence avec | 
tous.ses, voisine,” That same letter also contained this passage: “Je. 
désire que l’Italie se. pacifie, n’importe.comment, mais: sans. intervention. 
étrangére;” and Monsieur-Grandguillot’s, correspondent glosses on that. 
text. by predicting for Italy—let us rather say by threatening her with—. 
the.domination of: Austria from: Messina to: Turin! Que diable! This: 
isa sure mode of pacification, ‘‘ no matter how !” 

Ah, but, you forget. Have we not. at last seen the necessity of estae.. 
blishing, as a, fixed principle, the rigorous law of non-intervention:?’ 
Before we. crossed: the Alps and poured. our armies: into the. plains. of. 
Lombardy, that doctrine. was: unknown. to.us.. Our knowledge has been. 
of rapid. growth. We-aequired. it whem we- learned, that: Italy was too. 
independent for our purpose.. Let. her fight. her own: battle now! We. 
see: the: issue of the contest.. In two months—to repeat the. words of: 
Monsieur Grandguillot’s friend, who utters. them: upon authority some-. 
what. more decisive than his owno—in. two months Italy reverts. to her: 
former condition, malgré tant de: promesses, malgré tant de fracas, 

Aad if Italy be. again enslaved, how can we help it? We are actingy 
according to, the, dictates. of our conscience, and. does not Pascal tell us:. 
““Jamais.on ne-fait le-mal si pleinement et. sii gaiment-que quand on le 
fait. par conscience” ? In point. of faat,.it is not we who.do this evil; we: 
are merely standing aside to let others: do it. Even were. it otherwise, . 
we ourselves “On aime le mal’ 
pour le mal, 4 limitation d’un plus grand. seigneur que les roi i 
s'appelle le Diable!” 

e hear, however, that there is a chance for Italy in: forbearance, but 
om.which side this forbearance is to be exercised is. the enigma. 

If Garibaldi be victorious. success there seems-ta . 
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be little doubt—what is there to bar his progress towards Venetia, which 
he has sworn to liberate, save the horde of half-disaffected mercenaries 
whom the pious Algerine, Lamoriciére, has drawn together? And when, 
having swept those condottiert into the Tiber, he advances towards the 
Po, will he pause to reconsider his determination ? 

On the other hand, will Austria, strong in the consciousness of her 
material force, and sustained by the engagements of Téplitz—will she 
tamely permit the Liberator to approach her frontier unassailed? With 
the antecedents of Austria before us—remembering under what circum- 
stances she crossed the Ticino—and bearing in mind this axiom, that the 
Hapsburg Kaiser belongs to a race which, like that of the Bourbons, 
never profits by experience—to forbear to visit on Piedmont vengeance 
for all her last year’s humiliations can scarcely form part of her reta- 
liatory programme. 

At the end, then, of little more than a year from the signing of the 
Treaty of Villafranca, we have another general war in Italy, and “ce 
qui vient de flot, s’en retourne de marée.” 

Neither are matters so entirely smoothed over, with respect to the 
cession of Savoy, as certain personages suppose. It was only last week, 
a few days before the English parliament was prorogued, that Lord Pal- 
merston expressed himself on this subject in terms which could scarcely 
be agreeable to notre maitre, on his journey to visit the ceded provinces. 
You, perhaps, may not have seen Lord Palmerston’s speech; therefore I 
cite the identical words he used in replying to a question as to whether 
the British government recognised the annexation of Savoy and Nice as 
a valid act, forming part of the public law of Europe. ‘ The cession,” 
said Lord Palmerston, “was objectionable, not only as it affected the 
neutrality and independence of Switzerland, but on account of the manner 
in which it was made. All the circumstances connected with it from 
first to last, the denials at one time and avowals at another, the promises 
made, as reported, by the President of Switzerland in his message of 
March, the promises made in January and February by the French go- 
vernment to the minister of Switzerland, that whenever the cession should 
be completed Faucigny and Chablais should be transferred to Switzerland 
—a promise afterwards retracted, and apparently never intended to be 
performed—all these circumstances must produce a most painful impres- 
sion in the mind of every man in regard to all the parties who were con- 
cerned in the transaction. It had certainly produced a painful impression 
on the minds of all the other states of Europe—an impression showing 
that they considered that, for the future, forethought a precaution must 
be the duty of every power.” How admirably, in juxtaposition with these 
words, reads that passage in the letter to “‘ Mon cher Persigny,” where 
the imperial writer says : “‘ Entendons-nous loyalement, comme d’ honnétes 
gens que nous sommes, et non comme des larrons qui veulent se duper 
réciproquement.” Here, again, the legality of the cession of Savoy not 
being recognised by Europe, the old om is once more to be gone over. 


But it is not in the field of politics alone that we continue to follow 
the same route ; our other follies pursue a no less monotonous track. 

Under the impression that something new engages our attention, we 
are content to accept a mere réchauffé of the past. We think we culti- 


vate a new religion when we are simply worshipping the old stocks and 
stones, disguised in newer rags. 
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Take, for example, the spiritualistic mania which now prevails. 
To be gulled this fashion has been the lot of man as far back as 
choose to turn for a precedent. The knavery of the oracles and 
augurs, of the miracle-mongers of the middle and of later. the delu- 
sions of witchcraft, the delirium of the processionists and convulsion- 
naires, the mesmerism of the first revolution, the revivalism of yesterday, 
all these things, and hundreds more that might be enumerated, belong to 
the existing category of spiritualism. There is a little variety in the form 
which this folly assumes, tut the fond remains the same. On the one 
side is imposture, with more or less of self-interest as its motive; on the 
other, egregious weakness, not only willing, but anxious to be cheated. 

Yet, with respect to what are termed self-delusions—the easy phrase 
for avoiding a great difficulty—I, for one, mon cher Alfred, do not be- 
lieve that they exist to anything like the extent asserted. I cannot sup- 
pose that people who have the capacity to write in perspicuous, consecu- 
tive language of the alleged freaks of rampant tables and sofas, are 
always the victims of a false impression. When they tell me—having 
taken care, in the first instance, to clear away the ground, by denying the 
existence of moral connivance or mechanical d—that they witness occur- 
rences which the laws of nature declare to be impossible, I return for 
answer, “ C’est fort étonnant, messieurs, mais—je ne vous crois pas.” I 
am, in this respect, as hard of belief as he who said, “ Les uns croient le 
—— mort, les autres le croient vivant, et moi je ne crois ni l’un 
ni 9, 

But people exclaim, “Oh, your informant is a person of undoubted 
veracity; he has no motive for deceiving you; his character places him 
beyond the reach of suspicion.” A la bonne heure! This is very easily - 
said—is always said—is perfectly true, no doubt, and yet the most 
virtuous sometimes astonish us by the extent of their turpitude. Kin 
David, in his wrath, made a general accusation against mankind, an 
when it answers their purpose, the best of men do that which justifies 
the accusation—no discovery of mine, mon cher, but a fact of the highest 
scriptural authority. 

ut, of course, there are fools, or there would be no creed: if all who 
assist at table-turning, spirit-rapping, accordion-playing, and chair-per- 
ambulating were impostors, the Ealing could not survive a ~ 9 séance ; 
and it is for fools only that so palpable a humbug was invented. To say 
that there are properties in nature with which we are unacquainted is to 
utter a truism of the stalest kind; to add that we have no right to dis- 
credit alleged discoveries before their value has been tested is a truth which 
nobody will care to deny ; but in all cases of discovery we have at least 
the right to ask to what use you propose to turn it when made. 

A recent apologist for spiritualism—whose statements, by the way, are 
the hardiest that I have met with—compares it with the circulation of 
the blood, the application of steam, the ignition of gas, the unbounded 
development of electricity ; and asks us what would not have been our 
loss if science had discontinued its efforts because of the unwillingness of 
the popular mind to welcome a novelty of an extraordinary or startling 
description ? 

To this there is but one reply. Harvey, Papin, and the rest pursued 
their theories from a given point to another of presumed utility: they had 


| 
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a definite object in view; the value-of which, when the object was attained, 
would speak plainly enough for itself. . 
But the alleged: manifestations of joint-stools: and: commodes—elles | 
sont, ma. foi, bien commodes:!—the, inane revelations: of: spirits who have. 
nothing to reveal, the utter objectless stupidity of the. whole of these. 
‘ spiritual.” proceedings, answer: no conceivable: pu save that of. 
demonstrating: the extraordinary amount of gobemoucherie that. exists in. 
human nature. What a pity that Robert-Houdin should: have thrown: 
away his instructions: upon: people-who cannot learn! To be sure he made. 
a livingrout, of his exhikitions, and that, I suppose, is: the ease with those: 
who.now:“ fool” their London: audiences. “to the tap of their bent,” as: 
the divine Williams. has it, * 
-You-may easily believe, mon cher, that none of these. spiritualists. have: 
at. aequiring of far greater personages—i if repert speak. true, 
im. more: than. one instance succeeded with i ionable. 
that, I became desirous of changing the atmosphere: 
that: was, char with so mueh wretched absurdity; and, leaving the. 
London of the: Thames, I. have: taken: refuge in. the:Londom of the. sea-. 
shore,. where,.if there. be, absurdities, they are: such as: it is pleasant to: 
witness. I but. newly arrived, and as) yet my: observation is’ confined. 
within a very:navrow limit.. One: fact; however, I amvable to record,. but:. 
whether it. belong: to the ridiculous, or- the useful I leave: you to deeide.. 
At this season, Brighton swarms on every Sunday and Monday with: 
visitors from the: metropolis, who: ave brought hither by the train: at three 
franes a; head, and: have what the advertisements call ‘‘ eight: hours: by the 
seaside.” the sea-side,,mon cher! Ah, but that isi not it-exaetly:. 
The greater part: of the: crowds that flock to: Brighton by the cheap: 
exeursion trains do; not understand: their holiday: in this restricted sense: 
they) go “into” and “on” the:sea, as: well as bask beside it.. If theyido. 
not, with: Xenophon’ssoldiers exultingly exclaim, ‘‘ Thalasses!: Thalasses!” 
it is. simply because they speak English and not Greek, but:they are-all. 
inspired with the same enthusiasm, and to the shore theyrush the moment). 
they.emerge: from the. railway station; and them what a scene ensues ! 
On: the: beach stand. stalwart boatmen,. the owners of vessels bearing the 
names: of Jack's. the: Lad, Lord. Palmerston,. Lovely: Polly; and other. 
arior cherished individualss: or of emblems of'sociah enjoyment, The» 
Delight, The: Ease and Comfort; The Crystal. Springs and 

who invite the crowds. to enter and take a sai. Not one:of them. 

refuses! In: an instant the boats are filled, and, fast as they are filled,, 
are: launched upon the heaving billows. And it isnot the: billows alone. 
that heave. Red-faced are the Londoners when they’ begin. their nautical: 
experiences; white faces: have they, e¢ pour cause, when their maritime 
adventure is at an-end, In fact, of two things, one: the Cockneys either’ 
seek: the sea to: be sick :or else: to make themselves: sailors. I place them. 
myselfiin. the and attribute. their: naval superiority: 
to: what: is: evidently an irresistible propensity. People who leave home: 
for a:day’s pleasure, and find that. pleasure on th sea; are a people to 
= the sea of right belongs.—Entre nous, mon cher, they are: welcome. 

rit... Adieu. i 


Victor GOUACHE... 
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FLEUR-DE-LYS AND THE TWO VISCOUNTS; 
OR, CARLTON'’S INCONNUE. 
BY OUIDA, 


I. 
ALBANY, VISCOUNT CARLTON, MAKES AN ACQUAIKTANCE ON THE BOULEVARDS. 


“You don’t believe im nationalities? Ido. If one-of these French: 
fellows is: going out, and can: cateh sight of an: inch of blue sky; he'll. 
whisk: his cane, and. start. off ‘ Mais quel temps magnifique!’ If an: 
Englishman’s going out, and spies a cloud. no bigger than a man’s hand). 
he'll. take his umbrella, and make: the life of: the: womam with him, 
wretched from horrible terrors for her toilette, by inspiriting: assurances, 
that: ‘ It’s: going to pour immediately.’ Yet, if the shower does come: 
down, and catches them both out in. it; the- one. will shiver; and shuddsr,.. 
and: saerer the: ‘ peste de. pluie!’ while the other will'stalk: along, not 
thinking it’ worth while: to put up his umbrella; nom caring a buttom: 
whether he’s wet to the skin ornot. If one does a French woman a ser-~ 
vice, en passant, she’ll give you a smile and a bow, anda, pleasant. 
‘ Mille: remercimens, monsieur!’ if you do an Englishwoman. one, give 
her your chair in.a shop, or tell her she'll lose: her bracelet, she’ll stare~ 
at you;, think ‘Is; that: man going: to insult me?’ and draw her dress., 
away as if you had a design The one is 
must be courteous to her; the other is everlastingly on the gut vive. lest. 
you should intend an impertinence. Not believe:in nationalities? Why, . 

dear fellow, I could. bring: you fifty thousand. instances; where the, 
of the two. nations are as.strongly marked as the differenee:: 
between a two-year old: trotter; who can’t.carry more than five stone,., 
and a ten-year old hunter at a Welter race, with twelve stone odd. Net. 
believe: in: nationalities ?—why———Hallo! prenez garde, mademoiselle! | 
the devil:!—deuce:take it !” 

And Albany Lord Carlton, too absorbed: in his: peroratiom to drive: as: 
carefully as he should have done along the Boulevard des Italiens, threw: 
thorough-bred. back on his haunches,. revent, his 
i from: going over a young lady.crosaing the: road, who between. an. 
and Corlton’s seemed as completely between. 
the horns of a. dilemma: as: the royal commissioners, who can’t mend’ 
England’s weak points without showing them to the public, and. can’t; 
show them to the public without. showing them also to the. imperial 
béte-noire who is:to some of our countrymen what the donkeys were to 
Miss. Trotwood, or the.“ bogy” that was always coming and never camey. 
to md own infantine minds, when held i#-terrorem by judicious nursery~~ 
malds;, 

Carlton, who was something like Jehu in the matter of furious driving, 
cheeked the horse, with an anathema undeserved. by that very innocent.. 
animal, and, women’s faces seldom coming amiss to him, especiall when. 


joined. to youth and. a jolie taille; flung the reins to the: man who was 
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with him, jumped out, and apologised in his most elegant Tuileries 
French for his own carelessness, running an imminent risk of being re- 
taliated upon by a rencontre with the omnibus wheels. 

“ Ce n’est rien, monsieur, merci, il ne m’a pas fait de mal. Ne vous 
inquiétez pas, je vous en prie,” said the owner of the jolie taille, with the 

ure, sweet, Parisian accent, making good Albany’s assertion that a 
Srendieumn smiles where an Englishwoman stares. 

“ By George, what a sweet little face! and, bon Dieu, quels beaux 

eux! If Mademoiselle Mars’s were like those, I don’t wonder old Clos- 
Vaigen sees no beauty in anything after her. I wonder who the deuce 
she is!” said Carlton, getting into his tilbury, after the jolie taille had 
bent to him and on, lost in the throng, which at that time of day, 
or rather evening, sauntered along the Boulevards. “She looks like a 
lady, yet it’s very queer for her to be walking about here by herself. 
Now don’t you believe in nationalities, Phil? If I’d nearly killed a girl 
in Regent-street like that, she would have scowled like a Medusa, and 
very likely given me in charge for furious driving, and set her solicitor 
to-get five pounds out of me as damages. This little darling only 
smiled, and assured me ‘ Ce n’est rien, monsieur.’ ” 

‘“‘T wonder if she’s as sweet-tempered at home,” said his companion, 
Phil Bruce, of the Guards. ‘I admit courtesy and complaisance is a 
French characteristic, but then it’s a query whether it’s any more than 
surface-deep.” 

“Very possibly; she may call me in private ‘la béte d’Anglais.’ 
Still, I think it must spring from something deeper than mere outside, 
or it would scarcely be so general; it must be some inborn kindliness 
and orem or at least some inherent good taste and good breeding, 
which makes a French labouring man more polite in manner than many 
an English gentleman thinks it worth his while to be. At all events, it 
has a humanising effect ; and I think if the courtesies of life were more 
kept up at home and abroad, if men were as pleasant to their wives and 
sisters as they are to their fiancées and acquaintances, and women had as 
many pretty petits soins for their belongings in private as they have for 
their friends in public, life would be much smoother and more pleasant ; 
and I do believe, on my honour, that marriages would turn out better 
eens | do; but Strass Engel, Haus Teufel’s too much the order of 

e day. 

-©Upon my life, Carlton,” said his friend, “I do wish you'd leave off 
philosophising till we are dining or smoking; you don’t care a straw 
where you drive, and if we come across the voiture impériale, and upset 
it, we shall be had up for conspiracy. Why will you have horses only 
half broken in ?” 

“* Because I like difficulties, my good fellow. If a thing’s easy it’s no 
fun to me ; for that very reason I fancy I shall set about to find who that 
demoiselle is whose legs or neck I so nearly broke, though I do know 
all the handsomest women in Paris.” 

“And are pretty tolerably au mieux with them, too. A propos of 
your much-admired courtesy, do you think, though she was a French- 
woman, that you'd have had such a divine smile Fem had been seventy — 
instead of thirty !” 

“Very probably not, but then if she’d been seventy instead of twenty, 
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do you think I should have made such an elaborate apology ? I hopel 
should, but I’m not quite sure. There are no end of people out to-night. 
I wish we had Boulevards round London; but if we had we should look 
as solemn in them as we do in the Ring and the Ride, where each sepa- 
rate individual looks as if he had been presiding over the interment 6f 
all his relatives, and had the funeral expenses weighing on his mind. 
England was Puritan once, and though she has taken again to vanities 
and fripperies, she can’t quite get the nasal twang out of her psalms, nor 
the stiff starch out of her ruffles.” 

With which fillip to his native country, of which admiring county 
papers termed him one of the “ Corinthian pillars,” though Carlton was_ 
wont to say he was more likely to pull down the constitution, as Samson 
did the Temple, than to do much good by upholding it, Albany threw 
the ribbons to his groom, and went into a café for some’ sherry and 
Seltzer, which he drank, amusing himself*with the Ressle palling on the’ 
Boulevards—those pleasant Boulevards! full of such amusing’ specimens 
of the genus homo, the blondins of the jeunesse dorée; with their Jockey 
Club and their Cercle, their pur sang and their- perféct.:Jéuving; the 
British homme marié—with his wife on his arm, la dréle de chose !—cast- 
ing fierce Bluebeard looks on those who dared to glance at madame’s 
fresh colour ; messieurs the épiciers or the boulangérs, laughing and chat- 
tering volubly with their wives, content with being bourgeoises, and not 
aping the grand dame like their compeers across the Channel; English 
milords and wildacres driving Mademoiselle Fifine, or Estelle of the 
Odéon, in their dashing mail phaetons, looking haughty, handsome, and 
high over the heads of everybody else ; British gentlemen from’’Change, - 
puffing along with a grown-up daughter on each arm, and looking" at _ 
every dish handed to them in Tortoni’s with muttered suspicion of frogs ; 
worn-out femmes du monde rolling along in their barouches, with no 
interest left them in life save “le jeu,” and the “ révérend pére.” What 
sketches Mr. Leech might give us if he would leave London for a while, 
and picture us all that paterfamilias may see on those charming Paris 
Boulevards! All these specimens, and many more, Carlton watched, as 
he had watched them fifty times, smoking and drinking his Seltzer that 
pleasant September evening. He was very fond of Paris, and having’ 
thirty thousand a year, and no particular “ mission,” either political or’ 
patriarchal, to throw out bills in the Lords or build up schools on his’ 
estate, he had a suite of rooms in the Hétel de Londres as well as in the 
Albany, and rather preferred them of the two, Paris being a place emi- 
nently enjoyable by a man who has thirty thousand to spend in it, a 
knack of making all women like him, and a title that passes him into the- 
most exclusive of cliques. French and English alike courted Carlton; 
he had the pas both in boudoir and coulisses, and being half lion and 
_ half dilettante, was used to say he looked on the beau sexe at once en 

amant and en artiste. However that might be, he was a favourite with 
them all, and was seldom ungrateful, and was no less popular with men, 
being as generous-hearted a fellow, and as gallant a gentleman, in the 
best sense of those good old English words, with as right a ring of the’ 
true metal in all his thoughts and deeds as any man with or without: 
those hereditary strawberry-leaves, to which our good friends across the‘ 
Atlantic lower their republican stars and stripes with such inimitable‘ 
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toadyism in their “‘ Dinner-table Pencillings,” or their “ Rainbow Me-. 
mories,” written with Yankee ink, after their visits to, the old country. 

“ Lafitolle, do. you, who know every woman in. Paris, from. the: oldest : 
Ninon de!’Enclos, fascinating her first lover’s grandsons, to: the youngest 
débutante: at the Gymnase, know a. charming little creatune, one of your: 
compatriots, with. the. loveliest eyes in the world, and.ajskin. like  blushs. 
roses? because. I.‘nearly killed her the other night, and, if she’s: livi 
now, after the fright, I should like to. find her out, and spieginaaal 
time for the sake of such another smile and‘ ce n’était: rien, monsieur!” 
Come, think over your repertoire-of beauties,” said Carlton, one evening, 
=~ he: and. one, of his: favourite-. friends: were: dining together ati, 

‘ortoni’s. 

The Marquis de Lafitolle sipped his demi-tasse, and answered, 

“Mon. gargon, I know fifty women with the: loveliest. eyes. in: the: 
world, and. twice: fifty who have,askin like blush-roses—they manufacturer: 
those things really beautifully now. Madame de:Maintenon would. have: 
nothing valuable. in. her negress’s seeret now-ardays; every lady’s-maid:. 
and. coiffeur: gives: vernal youth, so. many: francs, for each: additional) 


— 

“ You. speak: feelingly,” laughed Carlton,.; “have you: spent goods. 
deal. in: that line yo ? But do try and. find: this, girh. out, for mey, 
there’s.a. good fellow. You know, if there is.a. game) for-which. you:and. 
I hawe a weakness, it.is the beau sexe, and we ought. to, help one another. 
new and then, as, sportsmen tell each. other where there:are most fish: im: 


-eause with. that lovely little nun of Sainte-Marie Réparatrice !” 
devil. take Léonce de. Lafitolle, “and. nicely you: 
it, so that I do. believe. you made. her like. your Engr. 
ish face better than my French one, and if the police and.the supérieure: 
hadn't interfered, we should have seen another instance of perfidious. 
friendship—Damon carrying off Pythias’s love, Peste on you Britishy.. 
you are such Se L believe women. wouldi go mad after-you: 
if you never opened. your lips. To be sure, you have-here- a. reputation: 
serves you. well with them, that of being ‘le plus. mauvais.des:mau-.. 
vais'sujets.’ If there’s anything extra wild or wicked done in.this ma-. 
dern Babylon, as:your London Massillons, call. it,, I always find. ‘ c'est, um:. 
‘Which serves. as well with your country women, being les. 
méchantes, des méchantes femines,” lau, hed. Carlton, “I know 
Parisians give us. that character; but. I think it’s. difficult to. out~Herod:. 
you.in any devilries.. But, you:see, as London gets the scum of Franee,,. 
s0 Paris. gets the scum of England, and forms-her ideas. of us chiefly. 
from. swindlers, exiled bank-directors, or railway defaulters,, who. cross: 
the. Channel to. escape the law-courts, and cut a dash in Boulogne: éta--- 
blissements or Paris hotels. with other people’s mone 
“ And noble, lords, like Viscount Carlton, who live en prince, puzzle: 
us: non-sporting Parisians with their delight. in hazarding their: own 
lives and limbs, and furnish court. scandales 4, la Hamilton and: Gram-. 


mont,” laughed De Lafitolle. ‘ But about. your Boulevards belle—you: 
mustibe a little more. explicit.” 


river, or broods. in stubble. I’ve done: you: many a | tunny ; 
Léonee:: : was I not pounced | the. | when 1. was | 
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“She wasn’t a belle—at least I've seen*women fifty times:over more 
‘handsome—but I liked her face, it took my faney,” said Carlton; “though 
‘Tamay be tired of a'good ‘many things, I'shall never be blasé de ‘beaux 
we and I thmk if a man ‘sees some ‘he ‘likes onee, he is a fool if ‘he 
not try to lwok-twicevat them. We-are-bidden to be grateful for-all 
»good things the»gods give'us’; see-why it shoald be a point of 
»wirtue to be ungrateful‘and neglectful of ‘the-very best of them all. You 
omay depend ‘the ‘preachers who urge ‘renunciation of ‘all ‘soft ‘lips and 
“bright eyes ‘have “been »ugly fellows ‘themselves to whom women would 

have nothing to 'Léonce, ‘we ‘shall have to exile 
ourselves to the airy altitude of a Simon Stylites before we follow the 
doctrine,” ‘laughed “Albany. ““ And mew, ‘as you seem indisposed to 
‘finish that Chateau ‘Margaux, shall-we go to'the Italiens? You know it 
is »Cerisette’s début.” 

“$i turveux, mon:ami. ‘Who‘knows but we “may fmd your incognita 
“among: the :coulisses ?” ‘ 

Ourlton shook :his as*he threw away the: end:of his Manilla, and 


No, the’s mvt that style.” 

‘*¢Don’t ‘be ‘too ‘sure. Madante ide Cheffontaine engaged what she 
‘thought ‘a ‘first-class governess for ‘her daughter the other day, till her 
thusbaud told her he’d last’seen*her immaaculate Mademoiselle as 
‘Mademoiselle Babette atthe Ohatean Rouge.” 

“Soishe might; women:may deceive other women, but:never men. I 
‘know characters‘and horses by ‘the eye ; if my petite:amie*had been that 
"stamp: she’d ‘have made much moreof the rencontre; besides, bécasse,do 
you suppose I don’t know every’face worth looking at im those: coulisses 
of -yours *where Fve' been ‘an’ habitué’for the last fifteen years?” said 
‘Carlton, throwing himself baek in his carriage'with‘a brief “ Aux Italiens! 
—What’s the matter with you,’ Léonce?” he went-on, as we rolled off to 
‘the Italiens. You little*bit triste, ‘for you, old-fellow ; I thought 
‘the heaviest-thunder-shower couldn’t ‘send ‘the ‘blessed mercury of your 
‘spirits down’ for five 'minutes.”’ 

“*No-more ‘it ever does,” ‘said that liveliest of Parisians. ‘If 
‘want your thermometer to'go'up, you have nothing to do bat to take it 
into a conservatory, and up the quicksilver will go. It is'the same with 
one’s spirits; if they are down, take a little cognac—not too much, but 
just un petit peu—and go and lawgh at the ‘ Médécin malgré Lui,’ or 
‘ Le Cuisinier et le Secrétaire,’ you will be quite a different man. But 
bah! you English know nothing of that sort of philosophy. “Blue devils 
‘are the guardian spirits of your inviolate isle ; a‘dingy'study in a di 


‘street, with ee nae on the walls, a November in the air, 


‘cats quarreling ibeneath you in ‘the gutters, dripping’ with rain; that is 
the sort of ‘atmosphere in which all your philosophies appear tome to’be 
ete they ‘are ‘so ‘unspeakably . Believe me, mon ‘ami, Sir 
‘Charles Morgan was right; many suicides that sound very romantic might 
‘have been averted by some timely grains of blue pill. However, au point. 
Why am I triste? Te I am, ‘it is because I have had disagreeables forced 
upon me, not because I have taken them up of my own accord. I have 
heard that my poor friend De Félice will be arrested if he can be found, 
and be shipped off, to die“at his leisure among the east winds of Cayenne.” 
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“De Félice? Let me see, do I know him?” 

“ No, you never saw him—at least, I fancy not ; I think Paris has been 
too hot to hold him since you have been much in it. He is Legitimist 
to the backbone; entre nous, so am I, but I can keep my tongue in my 
head and Gaston cannot, so I am left at peace to amuse myself as I like 
with my innocent petits soupers, lansquenet, and Closerie des Lilas, but he 
will betake himself to conspiracies, défendue ne yee and all sorts 
of things forbidden under the primg régime, and, par conséquent, the 
present régime will get rid of him by fair means or foul, as it is its 
custom to do with all things that come in its way.” 

“ And is he in Paris still ?” 

“Je ne sais pas. I think not. i hope not, for if he be, take my 
word for it, the secret police will ferret him out somehow. I waltzed 
with a charming countess last night, a woman whom one would hardly 
think knew anything deeper than ‘ Mes Confidences,’ or her own visiting 
list ; but I was 'warned to be careful lest I let that innocent face be- 
guile me into saying anything objectionable, or those soft lips would re- 
port it at the bureaux, and I should pay for my waltz by a transportation 
to Brest. Bah! mon cher Carlton, our Dalilahs are x fa on the side 
of the Philistines; because hands are small and white, it is no securi 
that they are over clean, or proof against gold. A deal of beauty, 
a gg deal of talent, and not a few titles are in the pay of the secret 
— and serve all dynasties alike. But taisons-nous! the atmosphere 

not only ears, but can report in short-hand here. Here we are. Le 
diable t’emporte, why did you put me in mind of poor Gaston? it will not 
profit him for me not to enjoy the opera. Friendship is all very well, but 
it is a great bore if it interferes with one’s comfort.” 

* So if I go off at your dinner-table one day in a fit of a) 

- laughed Carlton, “ you will say, like Voltaire, ‘ Point de sauce blanche.’ ” 

“ Certainly, if alive you had prevented me from having sauce blanche, 
what the deuce would you be the better in your grave for my having 
my ragoit spoilt out of regard to your defunct aor my Reason, mon ami, 
should always govern one,” replied De Lafitolle, turning his lorgnon on 
to a handsome Spaniard, whom, for a wonder, he did not know; while 
Carlton left the beauties for the entr’acte, and settled himself to enjoy 
the Huguenots. 


IL. 
CARLTON FINDS THE FLEUR-DE-LYS IN THE STREETS OF PARIS. 


THE opera came to an end, as all things do—even public dinners and 
Spurgeon sermons. Cerisette’s début was pronounced a decided success. 
Carlton flung a bouquet at her in a jewelled cornucopeeia worth much 
more than the recipient of it, as many like gifts to like destinations are, 
and took his way out of the opera, stopping en route to receive ae 
words from half the handsomest women in the house. He had loi 
so long both in the coulisses and the boxes that he was one of the 
last to leave; but la voiture de Milor Carlton was used to waiting for 
its master. As he and Léonce stood on the pavé debating whether 
they should go to Cerisette’s petit souper, or to lansquenet at Oscar 
de Brisac’s, a man very famed for beau jeu, Carlton’s arm was suddenly 
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grasped @ woman’s hand, and a voice that sounded familiar, stifled as 


it was by hesitation and fear, cried, 

¢ Sauves-moi de grace, monsieur ; donnez-moi votre protection, je vous 

en prie !” 

arlton swang round, and saw looking up to his, v in the light 
of the gas-lamps, the face he had the ho dn 
she shrank nearer to him, trembling like a fawn with a ners. after it. 

“* Aidez-moi, monsieur, de grace! il voudrait m’insulter. Protégez- 
moi, comme vous voudriez voir votre sceur protégée |” 

“Qui, mademoiselle, soyez tranquille, je vous garderai de toute in- 
sulte,” answered Carlton, quickly, as he turned on to the man who had 
followed her, by his appearance some draper’s assistant, or notary’s clerk, 
more than half entre vins. “Comment osez-vous suivre et insulter 
cette demoiselle ?” 

“ Sacrebleu ! comment osez-vous me parler, monsieur l’impertinent?” 
retorted the man, as, savage at the interference, he staggered forward 
and tried to catch hold of the girl; but Carlton, thoroughly English 
in his ideas of punishment or self-defence, straightened his arm and 
knocked him down, sans cérémonie. When the unknown lay prostrate 
from the double effects of the blow and previous petits verres, Carlton 
bent down to the other rather more interesting inconnue, tenderly, but 
not alarmingly so, for, lion though he was, he had certain, to Léonce, 
peculiar notions of chivalry still inherent in him. 

“*Calmez-vous, mademoiselle, il ne vous insultera plus; mais per- 
mettez-moi, je vous en prie, de vous conduire chez vous; les rues——” 

She looked up in his face, smiling gratefully—for the first time she 
recognised him; but warmly as she thanked him, she equally firmly re- 
jected his offer to see her home. Vainly did Carlton represent to her 
that the streets were not quite the thing to walk about in, if ladies did 
not like making promiscuous acquaintances ; vainly did he offer her his 
carriage without his companionship ; vainly did he exert all his eloquence, 
which was not small, when he had such beaux yeux as inspiration. The 
girl resisted, and spoke at last so plaintively—“ Non, monsieur, non; je 

rierai pour vous tous les jours, mais laissez-moi partir—de grace, a 
aissez-moi partir !”—that Carlton was fain to let her go, and she sped 
away in the darkness, while De Lafitolle pushed him into the carriage, 
and decided of his own accord on Cerisette’s supper. 

‘* Well, Carlton,” said he, “I must say I should have thought you’d 
have improved the occasion better than that. To find your incognita in 
the street at midnight, and pores to let her go without paar, 
name or address! Well, 1 should have thought fifteen years of Paris 
and London had taught you better than that !” 

“ Get out,” laughed Carlton; ‘before my Paris and London life, my 
mother stuck into me some notions of honour and right feeling ; most of 
them are gone, I fear; but one or two are left, enough to make me not 
follow that girl with the self-same insult from which she asked my 
tection. But what do you Frenchmen know of such quibbles ?” 

Perhaps, though he was a Frenchman, Lafitolle, with the same blood 
in him that had flowed in the veins of men who had learnt of Bayard and 
Du Guesclin, had a perception that such quibbles were not altogether 
ridicules, and held his tongue till it ran on oiled wheels over Cerisette’s 
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“supper-table, where Carlton, ‘to all semblance, forgot his incognita in the 
arkling eyes and not over particular talk ‘that accompanied Cerisette’s 
“Ohatnberti. 

But though he did not think of her as he would have done ‘had he 
‘been ‘dozen "years younger, ora little less given to ‘consoling himself 
‘with present beauties for absent ones, Carlton did not altogether lose 
‘his fancy ''to see the face that had pleased him on the Boulevards, and 
“pleased ‘him “still ‘better under ‘the midnight stars. Beaux yeux, as he 

said, were his weakness, almost ‘as much ‘so as, when he was at Eton, 
“disdaining‘all ordinary schoolboy he had ‘made such love to his 
'tutor’s'wife’as brought all the college about his ears, ‘and got the pre- 
-cocious Viscount expelled. He thought of her several times, and would 
‘have given'a pood deal to have 'a secret’police of his own to ferret her 
out for him. That very soft and pathetic voice, “ Sauvez-moi, monsieur!” 
‘had “not ‘died wholly off ‘his “ear, and ‘a thing he ‘could not have had 
“always had immense attractions for Albany. is not smgular in that : 
‘I'‘know a ‘good many grown-up schoolboys who will take any pains in life 
‘to get birds’-nests out of theirreach, and do not careia hang how 
‘times ‘they imperil their necks, ‘or how many ' finch péres et méres’ 
‘hearts they may break; yet who, ‘as‘soon as they have the eggs safe in 
‘their ‘mouths, see ‘them stolen or cracked without caring a button. The 
‘CHASE is'the'thing. ‘We ‘fling the fox’to the hounds as soon as we have 
had the run for it; before the fmish it is‘the ““noble quarry,” after the 
“finish we count it offal! 

‘So, not’ being able to'see ‘his *meognita, ‘Carlton fancied he should like 
her'better than the,’ as he ‘admitted, fifty times handsomer women whom 


“he could see he ‘chose, and make Jove'to son gré ; Lafitolle, 
igh 


‘too, withthe glimpse ‘he had had of her, wanted ‘to find her again, bat 
‘was rather at’a loss‘how 'to do it, the description of'a:woman’s eyes bein 
‘hardly enough to secure her identification in’a crowded city, or to sati 
‘the ‘intelligence ‘of -valets ‘and ‘police agenits, ‘though those two classes 
“Of individuals are ‘almost “as Argus-eyed-in Paris ‘as ‘though they had 
‘Balzac’s lorgnon to aid them m ‘prying imto locked boudoirs, sealed 
‘billets, and ‘silent ‘thougtits. ‘A week ‘and ‘a fortnight went by, and 
"Carlton could see nothing of Iris mconnue ; it-was very exigeant of him 
‘toset his ‘mind ‘so doggedly on a woman he could not get when there were 
hundreds ready to smile:on ‘him, ‘but set it was, and though he was not, 
‘I must ‘confess, over ‘given to fidelity in such ‘matters,'for an entire three 
weeks did he ‘compare those wn-get-at-able beaux yeux with ‘those that 
‘beamed round him and for him—disadvantageously, you are sure, to the 
latter, for it is wonderful beauty a very ordinary woman will seem 
to a man when viewed under the silver'veils of absence and difficulty. 
Carlton, ‘not ‘used ‘to ‘meeting chevaux-de-frise im any of his pursuits, 
‘began to grow angry that, hunt'the streets and the Boulevards, and all 
‘imaginable places, as he ‘might, he could no way manage to catch a 
“glimpse of ‘the girl again, when, as his good or evil fortune—whichever 
future events might prove it to be—took him ‘one day to a picture- 
‘dealer's to look at a “‘véritable Mieris,” purported to be ‘sold there. He 
‘knew very well how the like manufactures are carried on in back slums 
‘Of Poland-street or entresols of the Chaussée d’Antin, ‘and he was not 
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afraid of being taken in by M. Mathias, though that worthy’s house had 
as much trash and as few valuables as the debates of the past session, 
whose honourable gentlemen and noble lords, having buried their little 
bill, and handed the door-key to their neighbour, with the assurance that 
he need not be afraid of executing his burglarious purposes, if he have 
any, as we have no watch-dogs that can bark and no bolts that will 
fasten, have gone off to their moors and their October meetings, doubt- 
less with the comfortable reflection that they have done everything that 
can possibly be required of them by the most exigeant nation, hard as 
nations are on public men. 

Carlton, who, being a dilettante, as I have said (though a more un- 
affected lover of art and generous helper of artists than that nzl-admirari 
class usually are), was accustomed to grope his way into the darkness 
of M. Mathias’s rooms, seeing the Jew in discourse with a lady, put his 
eye-glass in his eye, and began to examine the various supposititious 
Claudes, Hobbemas, Ruysdaels, and Poussins around him, till a voice that 
he had at last heard saying, ‘“‘ Sauvez-moi, monsieur !” caught his ear 
again, saying this time, ‘‘ Cing louis seulement ? Ce n’est pas assez. Je 
vous assure 4 

“ C’est tout ce que je donnerai,” said the old Jew, snappishly. And 
Carlton, sending his beloved old masters to the deuce, turned round in 
time to catch a glimpse of his inconnue going out by an opposite door. 

“ Quelle est cette demoiselle ?” Carlton demand gill, of Mathias, 
who shrugged his shoulders, and took snuff. 

‘* Mais je ne sais pas. Elle est artiste, milor; elle m’apporte des baga- 
telles, et ses petites choses sont signées ‘ Fleur-de-Lys ;’ c'est tout ce que 

e sais.” 

, But before he had finished, Carlton, among whose virtues — had 
never taken a prominent place, had left the shop, and was following his 
inconnue down the street, the same thing for which, by the way, he had 
knocked a man down three weeks before; but how differently the same 
thing looks when we do it and when somebody else does it! The Record 
thinks the presentation of Bibles to the Catholic Orphéonistes not long 
ago by the Rev. G. A. Rogers a most touching, ennobling, and Christian 
act. I wonder if the Provincial of Paris or the Curé of the Madeleine 
were to give the Douai Version, or the most harmless book going, to 
three thousand English, when we should be allowed to hear the last of 
their Frightful Attempt at Proselytism, and the Iniquitous Efforts of 
Rome to secure Perverts? 

However, as I say, all the world over a thing bearing a totally different 
aspect when done by me and done by my neighbour, Carlton followed 
his incognita without any remorseful memory of having knocked down 
that luckless individual on the pavé before the Italiens for only doing 
precisely the same thing, forgetting his Mieris, and everything else, 
in the effort to keep her in sight, almost as excited in the chase as 
if he were watching his horse Soubrette run at Chantilly, or joining a 
“chasse de nuit” at St. Cloud. If he ran her to earth again, he vowed 
he would not let those beaux yeux go a third time without knowing where 
to find them. She turned into a bouquetiére’s shop; Carlton waited tilt 
she came out, and followed her again, keeping her in sight, though 


under very great difficulties, till she crossed the street, and took the road 
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to Pére la Chaise, whither Carlton, having once begun the game, deter- 
mining not to throw it up till it was played out, went too; a walk I am 
afraid he would hardly have taken as a pious pilgrimage. Not being 
iven, @ la Pascal, to the worshipping of dead bones, he took, without 
itation, the very material temptation of a jolie taille, and he followed 
her sedulously till not very far from Héloise and Abelard’s tomb (which, 
by-the-by, stands as an eternal monument against priestly celibacy, 
erected by the very people that advocate it). He saw her kneel down by 
@ grave scarcely seen among that crowded cemetery, and scatter the 
flowers she had brought on it with a reverential tenderness in the action 
which touched Carlton, given as he was, in common with everybody 
who knows anything of life, to sneering at any parade of sentiment. He 
waited some time perdu by Abelard’s tomb, while his inconnue still 
lingered, laying the glowing flowers fondly on the flat plain stone; then, 
as she rose, he came forward too, lifting his hat with as surprised a smile 
of pleasure as if he had not been watching, and chasing, and dodging 
her for the last two hours. What a hypocrite the most truthful man 
amongst us can be at times! 

She knew him, too, in a moment, and coloured as brightly as Carlton 
could desire, probably at the recollection of the last time she had seen 
him, as she smiled half hesitatingly and bowed to him. Now, we know 
that by strict rule he had no earthly business to speak to her, as there 
was no mutual friend to mutter that cabalistic form known as an 
introduction; but Albany had never been much given to following strict 
rules all the days of his life; and, besides, he thought, not unnaturally, 
that nearly killing a woman one evening and protecting her from insult 
the next was as good a title to her acquaintance as having waltzed her 
once down a ball-room ; and I suppose she thought so too, for when 
Carlton, mindful of her resentment of impertinence, addressed her on 
some triviality with all the reverend courtesy he could put into his 
manner, his inconnue answered him readily with that grateful smile she 
had given him twice before; and, in sooth, the English Viscount was 
such a knight-errant as not even a Lady Cunegonde would look upon 


coldly. 

“ You have brought fairer offerings to the dead, mademoiselle, than 
those stiff, meless immortelles,” said Carlton, with a glance at the 
flowers, so a contrast to the wreaths with which the French, unlike 
their usual good taste, keep up the graves of their friends. 

She looked up at him, tears, that her task had brought there, still 
standing in her beaux yeux, and making them more attractive still. 

“T like to give the one has; the immortelles are the least beauti- 
ful flowers of all. Besides, those wreaths are made by other hands; these 
the bouquetiére lets me gather myself, and no one else touches them.” 

« do you bring them here often?” asked Carlton, with views of 
his own in am e question. 

“ Every other day. It is my sister’s grave, and it was my last promise 
to my mother-———” 

Her voice trembled. Carlton glanced at the date, and saw it was that 
of two years before. 

“You never miss it, then, I am sure,” he said, gently. He guessed 
this was a better style of conversation to secure future interviews with his 
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inconnue than a bolder and more flattering one. ‘“ But have you always 
come so far alone ?” 

“Oh no; until lately I had servants to accompany me or drive me 
here, but now——’ She stopped, coloured, and went on hastily: 
“ Monsieur, I have never thanked you for your kindness to me the other 
night. It must seem strange to you for a lady to have been out at such 
an hour; it would have seemed as strange to me three months ago. I 
cannot tell you how grateful I am.” 

** Indeed, it is I who am grateful to fate for giving me the opportunity 
of being of use to you,” said Carlton, warmly, and earnestly, too, for he 
meant it. ‘Our acquaintance has been strangely begun, but I should be 
very loth to have it broken. Might I have the honour of calling upon 

ou?” 
r He was not accustomed to have such requests received otherwise than 
gratefully, and he was not a little astonished when his inconnue coloured 
looked at him, half startled, half 
Pee No, you must not—at least, I am so grieved to refuse you who were 
so kind to me; but—oh, monsieur, do not ask me !” 

Now Carlton, beihg a man whom difficulties only piqued, and opposi- 
tion only irritated, would have given a good deal to get that denial with- 
drawn ; but then he had as well a good share of pride, and been too 
courted to understand refusal. This young girl to say “No” to him, 
from whom the greatest belles in Paris would count attentions high 
honour! He bowed with much more coolness. 

‘* Forgive me, mademoiselle ; I had no intention of annoying you.” 

He was turning away, but his inconnue put out her hand. Very white 
it was, he noticed, and on it glittered rings worthy of the Empress’s. She 
had taken off her gloves to handle the flowers more tenderly, and looked 
at him wistfully. 

“ Adieu, monsieur. Do not think me un —"’ 

“ But myself distasteful, I suppose,” thought Albany (the first time in 
his life, certainly, that any of the beau sexe had insinuated such an idea 
of himself to his mind), as he lifted his hat and walked away out of Pére 
la Chaise once more without knowing her name and address. “The little 
devil! why should I care?” thought he, as he called a fiacre just passing, 
and drove back to the Champs Elysées. “There are fifty handsomer 
women in Paris. I shall not trouble myself any more about her.” 


Itt, 
RENDEZVOUS IN PERE LA CHAISE, 


In love and in life, as long back as he could remember, — had 
smoothly with Albany. As the “little Viscount,” his will had been 

w in the n . At Eton, Court Card, as he was nicknamed, had been 
cock of the school, and carried all before him by right of pluck in that 
sole republie where coronets buy few suffrages for their owners. In after 
years, “ Lord Carlton,” by force of combined rank, fortune, talent, and 
grace of person, had been used to win all he sought, in whatever fields he 
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chose. He had led a brilliant, pleasant, indolent life as a man of fashion, 
and he would have been as astonished at any check in his fancies as a 
favourite in full flight would be at the sight of an ox-rail across the 
course. 

For that very reason did his inconnue dwell in his mind; and Carlton, 
inconstant enough usually, could not for the life of him forget her. She 
was the first woman that had ever checkmated him. He had followed 
her with the intention of paying her those equivocal compliments which 
he had always found acceptable, and beginning an acquaintance which 
would amuse him for a few months, as similar ones had done before, and 
he had been forced madgré lui into as respectful a courtesy as though he 
were addressing a young princess; much more respectful, by the way, 
than some princesses had thought necessary from “le bel Anglais.” She 
puzzled him; her air of high breeding—which, born aristocrat that he 
was, he felt sure could only go with good blood—was irreconcilable with 
her solitary rambles, still less with her being out unprotected at midnight. 
Her whole tone was that of the higher class, yet Mathias called her an 
artiste ; and a girl in merely commonly respectable life would hardly be 
seen alone in the streets of Paris at night. She had looked pleased to see 
him, frankly and gratefully pleased, yet she had repulsed his effort at any 
further acquaintance. He couldn’t reconcile these paradoxes with all his 
knowledge of the world; and though he sent them to the deuce fifty 
times, fifty times he recurred to them while he was reading Galignant 
and the Charivari, or giving Cerisette a return supper at the Trois 
Fréres, or flirting with Tuileries belles, or amusing himself with all his 
a divertissements — pour cause it was his first opposition. 
Though he had sworn to trouble himself no more about her, the affair 
intriguéd him sufficiently to make him go and look at his forsaken 
Mieris, for the pu of asking old Mathias a little about her. But the 
old Jew could tell him nothing new ; she brought him some aquarelle and 
pastel drawings, and he paid her for them, and asked no more. The = 
tures, chefs-d’ceuvre in their way, and done by a hand that must have 
the highest cultivation, were all signed in the corner Fleur-de-Lys, a nom 
d’atelier, of course, and Carlton bidding the Jew buy all she brought 
him, and send them to his hotel, left the shop no wiser than he had 
entered it, while Mathias looked after him and chuckled to himself: 
“ Ah, ces soi-disant froids Anglais, comme ils sont les diables pour les 
beaux yeux! Qui, milor, j’achéterai les aquarelles de votre Fleur-de-Lys 
pour deux louis, et je vous les vendrai pour dix de trés bonne volonté! 

The difficulty in his pursuit began to pique Albany—it was something 
so exceedingly novel to a man who had been accustomed in that sport to 
have crowded battues rather than an exciting chase—and the second aay 
after that on which he had left Pére la Chaise, on the spur of her refusal, 
Carlton, after he had sipped his chocolate, and read the Charivari, the 
Presse, and the Times, mounted his horse and rode up to Pére la Chaise, 
the last place in the world that—infinitely preferring the rose-wreaths of 
life to the cypress—he would have been likely to select under other cir- 
cumstances. En route he stopped to buy some of the rarest flowers he 
could get at a shop in the Palais Royal, where he had bought scores of 
bouquets before for less hallowed destinations, and galloped off to see 
whether fate would favour him again with another sight of his mysterious 
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Fleur-de-Lys. The chances were a thousand to one against it, even if 
she kept true to her word, and did go there every other day ; yet whe- 
ther Fortune, like most other women, is kindest to coroneted heads than 
to others, or whether there was a fate in it, as there really seems to be in 
such things sometimes, Carlton, with his usual good luck, saw, as soon as 
he drew near the spot, his Fleur-de-Lys just coming away from the grave. 

“She is alone again! What the deuce can be in that girl that pro- 
tects her as efficiently as twenty chaperones? I’d defy any one to be 
rude to her,”’ thought Carlton, while he bowed and went up to her, as his 
incognita, with utterly genuine surprise, recognised him again. 

Vous voila encore, monsieur ?” 

But with the astonishment there was quite enough pleasure mingled to 
gratify Carlton, and in both a naiveté that he liked. 

“If I confess that I sought the meeting, should I run the risk of 
offending you?” he said, softly. 

“Oh no!” And the beaux yeux told him so, shyly, yet eloquently. 

**T, too, hoped I should have been before you in your task,” he said, 
giving her his flowers; “but as I could not be, you will not refuse to add 
them to yours?” 

“You are very kind, monsieur,” she said, earnestly, her voice saying 
much more than her words, as she took his exotics and laid them on the 
gravestone, keeping one, however, he noticed, in her hand. 

* Allons! this is a little better. We shall be good friends in time,” 
thought Carlton, watching her as she twisted some of the flowers into a 
wreath to hang on the little cross at the headstone. 

She certainly had a thorough air of high breeding, yet an artiste, and 
everlastingly alone! How the deuce was it all to be reconciled? She 
looked up again at him as she twisted his flowers, with that grateful smile 
that had first charmed him on the Boulevards. 

“What beautiful flowers they are! It was very kind of you, monsieur, 
to think of me.” — 

“It would be very difficult not to think of you, once having seen you,” 
began Carlton. 

But she stopped him, her cheeks flushed, and a pained look on her face. 

“‘ Monsieur, I was very grateful for your kindness, but take back your 
flowers if you accompany them with compliments. I know that gentle- 
men only give such flattery as that to women for whom they have no 
reverence.” 

Carlton, lion and man of fashion as he was, and little used to having 
his flattery received otherwise than with thanksgiving, was not a little 
astonished at the words and the haughty gesture of his mysterious — 
nita; but he was not annoyed. He knew she was right to begin with; 
there was a certain charm, too, in her fearless frankness and difficile deli- 
cacy ; and he liked her in his heart none the worse that she would not let 
him make love to her so quickly. He had known plenty of women to 
whom the more rapid the advances, the more welcome. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, earnestly, “it was no idle compliment from 
me. Still you are right; there are better ways of proving oneself worthy 
@ woman’s regard than by flattery, however true. I will never annoy you 
so again,” 

His tone reassured his mysterious Fleur-de-Lys; that she liked him 
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was evident; that the road to further acquaintance with her would be 
patient courtesy, and not the headlong pursuit he was accustomed to in 
such cases, was equally evident. She was a profound enigma, and in- 
terested him more than he had ever been interested, which was saying a 
good deal, as Carlton had never been obdurate to such impressions. He 
still lingered beside her, while she twisted her wreath, talking of one thing 
and another, till he glided on into art, on which she spoke with a cultivated 
knowledge and appreciation of it he was not surprised to find in the 
Fleur-de-Lys of those aquarelles. 

“ Did I not see you,” he asked, “the other day, in Mathias’s magasin 
d’antiquités ?” 

“ Very likely; I am often there,” she answered ; and added, with a 
little hesitation, “ he takes my sketches, and sells them if he can. We 
never thought to work—to paint—to give our talent for money; yet there 
is no disgrace in it, is there, monsieur?”’ 

“No, indeed; there is high honour,” said Carlton, looking admiringl 
on her eyes as they flashed upon him, and thinking, “ Who the devil is 
‘we’? Isshe married, I wonder ?”—‘‘ When I see the noble works that the 
energy and genius of men, without any adventitious aid of fortune and 
position, have enabled them to accomplish, I sometimes feel ashamed of 
my own indolent aud egotistical life. Talent is ennobled when it helps 
its possessor in the struggle with life; it is God given, it ought to 
vail against the kicks and sneers of the world, and when it is turned to 
noble ends I hold it not prostituted but sanctified.” 

‘You are right, monsieur; and even common toil and drudgery may 
become ennobled, too, when in the service of those we love,” said Fleur- 
de-Lys, her eyes growing so soft and bright that Albany thought, “ Whom 
the deuce does she love?”—“I think poverty no stain, monsieur, and 
labour no disgrace; it is only our own hand that can humble us; and 
when fortune is reversed, if no dishonour of our own has brought it, it 
can never humiliate us.” 

“On the contrary, if we bear it gallantly and well. Your compatriots 
ee that re i chivalry of so lane driven into exile, and the 

ughtiest, most courtly, brilliant, and extravagant noblesse of all the Eu- 
ropean aristocracy set themselves to work for their daily bread witha gay 
heroism that shamed the Spartans.” 

“ Yet they call us frivolous,” said Fleur-de-Lys, bitterly. “The name 
of La Rochejacquelein and De Sombreuil should alone be enough to 
guard us against that. But why do you say my countrymen? Are they 
not yours too? Your French is perfect.” 

He smiled. 

““No, mademoiselle, I am English. My name is Carlton—Lord Carl- 
to speak to me because I come from perfide 

on 

“Oh no; I like the English. I remember m d when he 
was a refugee, much kindness 
= a Fleur-de-Lys stopped, as if she would have recalled her words if 

could. 

“ And will you not withdraw your refusal to let me call on you, or at 
least on your friends? I am well known in Paris; my cousin, ame de 


la Vieillecour——” 
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At those words his incognita’s face white as the marble headstone, 
and her eyes as full of terror as a ’s with the hound’s grip at its 
throat. 

“Oh no, monsieur. No! Pray do not ask me. I must not; I 
cannot. Do not try to find me out, I beseech you. I am not ungrateful, 
believe me, but I cannot tell you where I live; do not ask me, it would 
only bring misery upon me!” 

* But why, in God’s name?” cried Carlton, with a horrible suspicion 
darting through his mind that his Fleur-de-Lys, as she allowed him to 
call her, young, fair, intelligent as she was, must be mad to speak such 
disconnected and raving words. 

cannot tell you.” 

“ But you must tell me,” said Albany, catching her hand in his; but 
she drew it away, and rushed like a greyhound down the a“ while he 
stood looking after her, too amazed to follow, swearing in fiery English 
oaths not quite so recherché as his French. As he left he glanced at the 
tomb ; she had said it was her sister’s, and he thought it might give him 
aclue; but there was no name on it, only “ Sceur Marie, de Ordre du 
Sacré-Coeur. Requiescat in pace.” 

That evening, meeting his cousin, the Duchesse de la Vieillecour, at a 
ball in the Tuileries, he took oecasion to ask her if she had ever known 
any young lady with the christian or surname of Fleur-de-Lys. 

‘* Jamais,” said madame, who had a very tender amitié for her handsome 
English cousin, due, perhaps, to days long before, when Albany was at 
Trinity, and she had not sold herself to a withered minister of seventy for 
the sake of his belle position. “ Tais-toi! comment oses-tu, aupres de 


moi, — & une autre femme?” 


ut do you know her, Stéphanie?” persisted Carlton; “she is exqui- 
sitely lovely, and the dearest little thing oie 

“ Qu’est-ce que cela me regarde? Fleur-de-Lys? Quel nom ridicule! 
Je ne l’ai jamais entendu. Et pourquoi parles-tu Anglais? Tu es fou, 
Albany !” said madame, snappishly. 

Carlton could find no help in that quarter ; yet it was at Madame dela 
Vieillecour’s name Fleur-de-Lys had turned so extraordinarily pale. 


IV. 
FLEUR-DE-LYS GROWS DEARER, AND THE MYSTERY DARKER. 

“ Mon on, did ever see our incognita of the Italiens?” 
asked kdamee a Lafitolle, in the Jockey Club, one morning, after he 
and Carlton had discussed the chances of Soubrette’s winning at Chan- 
tilly, the Emperor’s making war (by the way, how that astute statesman 
must laugh at the fifty thousand and odd histories cireulated with respect 
to his intentions; he can keep his own council, though our dear bécasse 
@ Albion cannot keep hers !), the beauty of a new foreign ambassadress, 
the fresh decorations of Mabille, with like Paris topics, on all of which 
Albany did not enter with his usual wit and spirit. He evaded reply 
with a counter question, 

“Did you ?” 

“1? Mon Dieu! how should I? I’ve forgotten her face entirely, 
and twenty fresh ones since it. I never remember a woman’s beauty 
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except while it’s before me; afterwards it is quite useless, and may be 
inconvenient, as it’s very likely to set you wishing after what you haven’t, 
and making you discontented with what you have. Philosophy, mon 
cher, of which, if you’d had a grain, you would never have let that little 
inconnue go that night, but would have put her in your carriage, and 
had her to look at now if you had liked. Instead of that, off you go, 
with your stubborn English notions of chivalry—peste! who ever heard 
of chivalry in the nineteenth century ?—and, par conséquent, lost what 
fate threw into your hands, and are meditating on it now, I do absolutely 
believe. You are an ungrateful dog, Albany, with all Paris at your feet, 
to persist in thinking of a woman who has run away from you; but 
Montaigne knew life, ‘elles nous battent mieux en fuyant, comme les 
hes.’ ” 

Carlton laughed as he rose, and threw his Manilla out of the window. 

** Certainly, because there’s a temptation to run after them; but when 
one can’t find where they are run ¢o, what is one to do then, Léonce ?” 

“ Smoke them out 4 la Pelissier; or, if you can’t find the hiding- 
place, forget them immediately, and take somebody else within sight. I 

ave no memories that inconvenience me; I score my white days double, 
and rub out all my black ones. So used you. I hope you have not 
changed, for there is no more use in you passionate, undemonstrative 
Englishmen breaking your great hearts in silence, than in your breaking 

our long legs in a steeple-chase, as you are so fond of doing; both are 

étises, believe me.” 

“ And I am never going to do either,” laughed Carlton, buttoning his 
gloves. 

“ Where are you going, may I ask? To look at Soubrette’s off-leg ? 
No? Where then 

Never mind.” 

‘“‘ Never mind? Jecomprends! that always meant a rendezvous with 
you. I would bet it is with l’inconnue; if I can find out, I will cut in 
and revenge myself for your perfidy with my nun of Sainte Marie Ré- 
paratrice. Au revoir!—bonne fortune! However, I need never wish 
that to you.” 

“ Needn’t you? I think you need, now,” muttered Albany, as he 
nodded him an “ A ce soir!” and threw himself across his horse to go to 

Pére la Chaise. 

“Elles nous battent mieux en fuyant, comme les Scythes.” The truth 
of old Montaigne’s saying was exemplified with Carlton. That gay man 
of fashion, that bold and brilliant lion, who had gone about, butterfly- 
like, extracting all the fragrance from all the flowers, and never singeing 
his own wings in any adverse flames whatsoever, had been excited by 
a and intrigued by mystery, till he began to care more for a girl 
of whom he knew nothing, and could learn nothing, not even her name, 
whom at times he almost thought must be mad, and at other times 
married, than he had done even for all those bewitching beauties to 
whom he had been anything but cold all his life long. The very diffi- 
culty of the chase drew him on and on; that it might be a headlong and 
unwise one he never remembered, and if he had done, would not have 
stopped for it, being accountable to nobody, and always accustomed to 
go his own way, without caring much where it led him. To a man as 
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bold, high-spirited, and tired of easy conquests as he was, the very sin- 
gularity of the thing fascinated him ; and what perhaps of all, on Mon- 
taigne’s principle, drew him on the most, was Fleur-de-Lys’s entire 
difference from anything he had ever seen; and that high and delicate 
tone of thought and manner which, unprotected as she was, compelled 
him into the same treatment of her as though she were the daughter of 
an English Duchess. If anybody had told him he would have seen a 
woman he admired, without oom fs her name and her residence before 
twenty-four hours were over, Carlton would have laughed at them a few 
weeks before ; yet such was Fleur-de-Lys’s spell over him, that day after 
day he went up to Pére la Chaise, though day after day he swore he 
would never go there any more if the interview did not end more satis- 
factorily ; and so strongly did she interest him with her grace and beauty, 
her mystery, her evident delight at seeing him, yet persistent obstinacy 
in hiding her name and her history, that every other morning did Carlton, 
calling himself very hard names for his folly, buy the rarest flowers he 
could find, and take them as the price for half an hour’s or an hour’s 
sight of Fleur-de-Lys, who talked to him on every subject, and was 
frankly communicative of all her a feelings, tastes, opinions 
(which confirmed his conviction that she was highly educated if not 
highly born)—of everything, in short, except herself. 

“* Why the devil am I so scrupulous with her? She is the first woman 
who ever held me in check. She is an artiste, and unprotected, why the 
deuce can I never talk to her as I have always done to others of her 
class ?” thought Albany, wrathfully, every time he rode up to Pére la 
' Chaise, yet every time, as soon as he saw Fleur-de-Lys, did he involun- 

tarily treat her with the gentlest courtesy and most earnest respect, moved 
thereto by those certain germs of chivalry which he would not have 
persenet te , but which were still there, as Lafitolle told him, rarely 
called out, it is true, by the women of the day, for to one Enid, fair as 
Augustus Bouvier’s lovely sketch, there are scores of Guineveres and 
Viviens, though certain journalists, who, we will hope, for consistency’s 
sake, have kept a singularly select female acquaintance themselves, have 
just now taken up terming ladies “ life’s angels,” in a style which we 
should call ultra-spooneyism in a sighing Strephon of sixteen, and 
begging them to be “ stern” (I should have thought mercy was a rarer 
and more desirable quality to inculcate) on their naughty brothers and 
friends, and to cu¢ them henceforward. Query: Which would suffer 
most by that, we or the ladies ? 

‘ How kind you are, monsieur,” said Fleur-de-Lys, warmly, that day, 
as he gave her his accustomed bouquet. “ You always bring me flowers, 
and such lovely ones! I begin to look for you as regularly as for the 
sun to rise after the night’s gloom.” 

Carlton smiled; there was something very contradictory in his in 
nita’s child-like frankness of speech and the mystery which still enveloped 
her. Probably candour was her soins, and secrecy enforced. 

“ And if I did not come, would you miss me then, Fleur-de-Lys?” 

“Oh, monsieur, yes !” said his inconnue, so earnestly and warmly that 
Carlton pushed on a little further. 

‘You would not miss me so much as I should miss my visit. Have you 
not confidence in me yet enough to tell me why I may not come and see 
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elsewhere? Our acquaintance may have begun con to the con- 
of I have tes self; to my 
thinking they destroy much that is free, generous, and right, and serve 
to cover much that is afraid to tell the truth and brave the daylight; and 
people would be both wiser and happier if they would emancipate them- 
selves from their thraldom, and cease to rule their lives according to 
society’s formularies, and suppress their — from dread of the Que 
dira-t-on? Our acquaintance may be in defiance of those strict laws of 
etiquette which are the murailles isolées of society; yet it seems to me 
that we know more of one another than if we met for months in 
crowded ball-rooms. Will you think me presumptuous for saying so?” 

“ No, monsieur,” said Fleur-de-Lys, lifting her eyes, whose mournful 
beauty fascinated him so strangely. “I was brought up in seclusion, 
and saw nothing of the world until I saw its hardest and darkest side, 
and was compelled to go into it and fight as best I might with its poverty, 
its prejudices, its treatment, always so harsh to those who cannot buy its 
suffrages, so doubly harsh to those born to, and educated in, wealth, 
luxuries, and refinements, and forced by circumstances into a life where 
every coin is of value, every friend may be a foe, every stranger may 
offer insult, every servant look contemptuously on those who have no 
money to buy their services. Oh, my Lord Carlton! poverty may be 
bad for those bred to it from their cradles, but who can toil with strong 
hands, and have never known, or their fathers before them, any higher 
luxuries than an extra plate of soupe maigre, no higher pleasure than a 
dance at a guinguette; it may be hard for them, but they have never 
known anything else; they have no sensibilities to be wounded, no re- 
fined instincts to be jarred upon; and #f painful to them, what must it be 
to those born amidst every beauty of art and taste, longing to give as 
peer as the winds, and forced to look at every sou before t 

t it go, compelled to endure what they long to revenge, stung by cold- 
ness from those they trusted, by indignities from those who once licked 
the dust before them, condemned hourly to the outrages of all their in- 
born sensibilities and refinements ? , Lord Carlton! that is hard, if 
you like, and how should it be otherwise ? Would not the heavy yoke 
of the plough, which is severely felt by the cart-horse accustomed to its 
weight since he was a colt, gall and fret a high-mettled, delicate racer, 
and weigh down his slender limbs till he sank under the toil and died?” 

Never had Fleur-de-Lys’s delicate beauty excited Carlton so much as 
when she spoke; her dark eyes lighted up her face, full of melancholy 
and rebellion at her fate. What that fate was he would just at that 
minute have given his Viscount’s coronet to know ; he would have spoken 
something on that score, and very eagerly too, if Fleur-de-Lys had not 
stopped him, with a flush upon her cheeks, 


“I wandered away from my answer to you, monsieur; the memory of 
—of a very dear friend of mine makes me bitter on that one subject. 
When we see those we love suffering from injustice, perhaps it makes us 
unjust ourselves.” 

hat speech chilled Carlton, and sto him in the more impassioned 
words he was almost tempted to pour - “ Who the devil is that dear 
friend? She coloured as she spoke of him, too. Curse the fellow !” 


i 
| 
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thought Albany, making sure it was one of his own sex, and hardly 
softened down again when she went on, very gently and sweetly too : 

* Do not ever ask me if I could think you presumptuous, monsieur— 

who have been so kindto me! As T tell ou, I know very little of 
the world and what you call its conventionalities, but from what I have 
heard of them they seem to me to teach ingratitude, falsehood, and hol- 
lowness in words and acts. If I treat you too much as a friend, you must 
tell me ; I feel as if I had known you very long, and I can talk to you as 
I can to very few.” 

Carlton was touched by the words, would have been more ety ster 
so if the memory of that “very dear friend” had not risen up 
checked him from making a fool of himself to a girl of whom he knew 
absolutely nothing, not even whether she was married or not, and she 
might have a hundred lovers for anything he could tell. If she would 
- be a little more confidential with him. In desperation he made another 

ort. 

“Do you ask if you treat me too much as afriend? Would to Heaven 
you would treat me more like one! Why will you keep up this mystery 
with me? I swear to you I will be worthy of any trust you may put in 
me. Surely you would never suspect me of being capable of betraying 

r confidences? We English, mademoiselle, never break our word of 
our.” 

Very noble and gallant did he look as he spoke, eagerly, scornfully, 
impatient at her persistence, and irritated at the doubt of him her reso- 
lute incognito implied. Carlton was not used to opposition, and he could 
not take it quietly or patiently; he really was getting in love with the 
girl, too—and in love he had always been accustomed to have easy con- 
quests and his own way. 

But Fleur-de-Lys was not to be persuaded ; she pressed her hands to- 
wy till the rich rings on them nearly cut into the skin, while her eyes 

led with tears. 

“I do trust you—I do believe in you. I have no fear that you would 
betray any one, and would hazard my own life upon your word; bat I 
cannot be more frank with you. I am bound by promises I cannot 
break, and my secret is not my own alone.” 

Her evident distress ought to have touched him. So it would at 
another time, but just now her passionate tone and her obstinate reserve 
excited him all the more, and Carlton, wayward and indulged by the world, 
which would have spoilt him utterly had he not been born with a generous 
nature and a supreme scorn for toadyism, swore to himself not to brook 
it, nor to let her make a fool of him any longer. He lifted his hat more 
coldly than he had ever done, and omitted the English poignée de main 
that he had lately taught her to give him. 

“ As you please, of course, mademoiselle. I have no desire to force 
myself into your confidence. Adieu !” 

“Lord Carlton, wait! listen! If you only knew how much refusal 
costs me——” 

But Albany would not wait nor yet listen; he was annoyed and 
irritated; he almost thought he hated her. He vowed to himself never 
to come after her again, the little devil! and he strode away through the 
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tombs of Pére la Chaise, switching the grass with his riding-whip, to the 
imminent danger of many wreaths of immortelles. 

He kept true to his resolve. He did not go up to Pére la Chaise for 
more than a week, nor did he seek to find her out anywhere; indeed, 
that was pretty well hopeless. Many a time, you are sure, had he tried 
to follow her home, but she had always eluded him. Once or twice, when 
she saw him pursuing her, she had got into an omnibus or a fiacre, and 
he had lost her utterly, and at others she had vanished among the crowd. 
It would need an Indian capability at a trail to follow one woman amidst 
the ins and outs, the turns, the shops, and the bustle of a great city, and 
Carlton had had too often Pembarras des richesses in beauties who sought 
him to need often to hunt up his loves; and somehow or other he liked 
this mysterious Fleur-de-Lys too really well to employ his valet or any 
other of his customary employés to spy her out for him. 

So he said nothing to anybody either of his pursuit or his checks in it. 
It would have irritated him to have heard Fleur-de-Lys made the subject 
of jests, for he held her in a sort of tender reverence, despite all the 
mystery that looked so black against her. Still he swore hard at himself 
for his boyish idiocy, as he politely termed it, in going after a girl just 
because he liked her large dark eyes better than all those that were ready 
to beam upon him with as much tenderness as he could desire. (No matter 
if it was studied out of Raphael, and practised before their cheval- 
glass; we must take what the goddesses give us, and be thankful.) He 
could make love to all the finest women, Soth of the Faubourg and the 
Quartier Bréda ; and he called himself very hard names for caring a straw 
about this young inconnue, who would not even take a compliment from 
him. To be sure, she was a different style ; but, bah! so are actresses. 
Mrs. Jordan’s “ Spoiled Child” and “ Country Girl” were very unlike 
Mrs. Siddons’s Lady Macbeth, and innocent, mischievous soubrette réles 
are strikingly contrasted with Hermione and Camille; but though th 
require different studies, dresses, elocution, and tournures, they are all 
acting alike, n’est-ce pas ? 

So Carlton remembered, though he was captivated by his extraordinary 
Fleur-de-Lys, and he went no more up to Pére la Chaise with his flowers; 
but the longer he kept away the more savage did he feel, when he found 
that, contrary to all his doctrine and custom, he could not forget her, and 
that all his favourite pursuits and amusements failed to have any interest for 
him while she eluded his grasp. He was not used to be baffled like that, 
and he did not relish it ; very naturally. He knew how deeply and dan- 
sawed she had interested him when, a fortnight after he had parted with 

r, he saw her as he was driving Madame de la Vieillecour to a féte at 


his own house at Enghien, in which charming suburb he had a villa as 
luxuriously delicious as Eugene Sue’s. He saw her on the pavé, with a 
servant behind her carrying her portfolio, — en route to Mathias. 


The duchess noticed him, bent forward, an 
* Quelle est cette demoiselle, Albany ?” 
“ C’est une artiste,” he answered, carelessly. 
‘“ Es-tu certain, mon cher? Elle ressemble diablement 4A——” 
“A qui?” asked Carlton, quickly. 
“A personne—c’était une fantaisie.” And madame, who affected 


put up her eye-glass too. 
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tranchant manners and lionne-ism, put her cigarette in her mouth, and 
began to tell him how she was going to s’habiller en homme, and go to 
the Musée Dupuytren for fun. 

“ George Sand did the same thing. She presented herself not long 
ago there, and was ignominiously turned back by the porter with a ‘ On 
n’admet pas les femmes, monsieur !’ I would be above imitations if I were 
you, Stéphanie,” said Carlton. 

On which madame lifted her eyebrows. 

* Qu’est-ce qui t’a contrarié, mon cher? Quand tu parles Anglais, tu 
es toujours bourru. Tu penses peut-étre a cette séduisante artiste ?” 

But Stéphanie’s irritation fell on an inattentive ear, and all the bril- 
liance and the beauty, the Clos-Vougeot and the wit, the gleam of beaux 
yeux, and the bouquet of rare wine, though he had them all in perfection 
at his féte at Enghien, did not drive Fleur-de-Lys out of Carlton’s mind, 
flattering court though many paid to their bel Anglais, the brilliant 
English Viscount. Fleur-de-Lys was in his thoughts all that day, and 
he could not get her out of them ; she had looked so ill that morning, and 
her cheeks had flushed so deeply, and her eyes flashed so joyfully when 
he bowed to her, that Carlton thought he had created love there if ever 
he had done in his life. His reflections ended in overturning his resolves, 
which had never stood very firm where the beau sexe was in question; 
and first visiting his of late deserted flower-shop, whose fair bouquetiére 
smiled very brightly—as all Parisiennes were given to doing upon Milor 
Cason be went once more up to Pére la Chaise. It was before the hour 
at which her visits were always paid; there were no flowers upon the 
tomb, save withered ones. Carlton felt sure that he should see her, and 
his pulse began to go quicker a great deal than was well for a girl who, 
for anything he knew to the contrary, might be his neighbour's wife, or 
the wickedest little intrigante in Paris, who had only deviated from the 
usual style of action of her class, because she knew the surest way to lure 
him on was opposition. But he was beginning to get mad about her, 
to care very little who or what she was, as men do when the glamour is 
upon them, and he grew more and more impatient as the minutes rolled 
on and no Fleur-de-Lys came with them. He waited there an hour— 
two hours—growing more and more impatient. it was something so 
entirely new to him to be denied a thing he desired; life had indulged 
and seldom disappointed him. No Fleur-de-Lys!—he could wait no 
longer, but he laid his flowers down on the tomb, and wrote a slip of 
paper: “ Lord Carlton entreats Fleur-de-Lys to meet him here, as usual, 
to-morrow,” and left the cemetery. The next day he went again; on 
the grave were his flowers and his paper ennmiel ; she had not been 
there! she would surely come to-day. But she did not: again his vigil 
was useless, and Carlton grew pretty nearly mad with impatience, irrita- 
tion, and disappointment. The next day, and the next, and the next, 
he went, and still in vain; there was the grave undecorated, and no 
Fleur-de-Lys! Albany worked himself into a perfect fever; her absence 
did more for her than her presence ; it taught him that he was in love 
with his inconnue more vehemently, and with more carelessness of all 
consequences than even he had ever been. I believe he would have 
flung down his coronet, his wealth, and everything else, just to win 
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Fleur-de-Lys. Ah me! if poor dear Esau’s mess of porridge had but 
been a pair of beaux yeux, we could not laugh at him, mes fréres, for sell- 
ing his birthright ! Whee he went Fleur-de-Lys haunted him: not 
arush did he care for her mystery; he wanted her, and au diable 
all the rest! He was sure she was ill; she had looked so the day of his 
féte; perhaps she was dangerously ill, and untended and unnursed ; 
she had said she was poor. If Carlton could have given her all his 
riches that instant, he would with delight; he reproached himself so 
fiercely for having left her in anger; he pictured every evil happening to 
her that his imagination could suggest; in a word, he was in love with 
her, and, in desperation, after five days’ fruitless watching, he went up 
there once more, having called on Mathias en route, who could only 
tell him mademoiselle had brought him no sketches for the last ten days. 
He took the road to the cemetery in the frame of mind in which impa- 
tient men like him used to sell their souls to the devil (and a hard bargain 
that legendary gentleman must have had in some of them, I fancy), and 
the blood shot like lightning through his veins, when, kneeling hom to 
look at the slip of paper which he left there fresh every day, he saw at 
last Fleur-de-Lys. He quickened his steps, and called her by the pretty 
pseudonym by which alone he knew her. 

She looked up joyfully Lord Carlton!” 

In his delight he caught both her hands, and looked at her with more 
eager tenderness than even he, inflammable dion though he was, had 
ever looked into a woman’s eyes. “Good God! how thankful Iam to 
see you! I thought you had wearied of Pére la Chaise and me !” 

Fleur-de-Lys’s cheeks grew the hue of the hothouse roses he had 
brought. ‘Oh! monsieur, you could not think that! I have been too 
ill to leave my room. I caught cold one raw evening going to M. 
Mathias, and I had inflammation of the throat; the moment I was able, 
you might have been certain I should come to Pére la Chaise. Ah! 
monsieur, I have thought so much of you. I have been longing to know 
if you ever came here. I thought you would not, because you were 
— with me last time——” 

** Do you care for me to come, Fleur-de-Lys?” interrupted Carlton, 
impatiently. 

Her lashes covered the beaux yeux from his gaze, and Fleur-de-Lys 
bent over the flowers. “O Ciel! you know I do, monsieur.” 

The fond, hesitating, reproachful tone finished Carlton, unlocked the 
flood-gates of that passion which was boiling and seething in his heart 
like Southey’s Lodore, and sent what little prudence he had ever had in 
him far away to the winds, sweeping over the slopes of Pére la Chaise, 
and, regardless of the mystery that enveloped his inconnue, he poured 
into her ear as passionate love vows as the monk sleeping in his marble 
grave near by ever whispered to his living Héloise. Fleur-de-Lys looked 
up in his face, bewildered at this vehement outburst of a passion he had 
never hinted to her before. Carlton bent over her with characteristic 
impatience—it was fortunate it was early in the morning, and there was 
no one within sight, though he, I believe, would not have cared if all 
Paris had been there. “ Fleur-de-Lys, answer me at once, for Heaven's 
sake !—will you love me ?” 

Fleur-de-Lys still looked at him as if she were in a dream. “Ob, 
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monsieur !” she answered him, in a low, tremulous whisper, ‘do 
mean it?—can you care for me—me of whom you know nothing?” 

“ Nor seek to know anything, except that you have made me love you 
as madly as a man can,” said Carlton, impetuously. “I care nothing 
for your history, your parentage, your secret, whatever it be; I care only 
for you and your love, if you will give it me. You will not refuse it, 
Fleur-de-Lys ?” 

The beaux yeux answered him, and Carlton, reckless of everythin 
except the delirium of the moment, sent consequences to the devil, an 
pressing her against his heart, covered her lips with caresses. 

“ You can love me?” repeated Fleur-de-Lys, disengaging herself, her 
fair face, paled with illness, bright with an eloquent rose hue. “ With all 
my mystery, all my concealment, all my bad return for your frankness 
and your ay you can care for me, though you do not know even 
my name ?” 

X Yes—a thousand times yes!” swore Carlton, passionately.“ What 
is your name to me? I love you, my Fleur-de-Lys, and as long as you 
are mine, I shall care for nothing beyond. To me you are lovely, form 
and face, heart and mind; you are fairer and dearer to me than an 
other woman, and I trust you well enough to believe, as I would have 
you hallows in me, that you will never turn the passion you have awakened 
to a curse !” 

Fleur-de-Lys looked up in his eyes, her face proud, loving, pale with 
excitement and emotion. 

“Oh, noble heart! Fleur-de-Lys will never wrong your trust! I will 
love you dearer than any woman ever loved you yet! I have a name 
that is worthy even of yours, and my secret is one of no shame. I will 
dedicate my whole life to payment of your generous confidence, and if I 
cannot thank you as I w it is because you have made me too full of 
happiness for words!” 


V. 
A DUEL IN THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE. 


Wuewn Carlton parted with Fleur-de-Lys that day, she whispered to 
him, “ You must not come with me ; but if you ask for ‘ Mademoiselle,’ 
at the rez-de-chaussée of No. 8, Rue du Pot d’Etain, Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine, at six this evening, I will explain to you everything that must 
have seemed so strange.” 

At six that evening, therefore, Carlton dismissed his carriage at the 
corner of Rue du Pot d’Etain, and walked up the street, the glow 
of his passion and triumph still warm at his heart and colouring his 
thoughts, to a certain extent anxious for the explanation she had pro- 
mised, for by her h, “I have a name equal to yours,” she had evi- 
dently understood him to mean he would give her his name as well as his 
love, a view of the case that he was by no means prepared to take into 
consideration; and with all his passion, Carlton was too proud to quarter 
the Fleur-de-Lys on his escutcheon unless she were a guileless flower, 
though from ohenns she sprang, if an unsoiled lily herself, he would not 
have cared a straw. He looked about impatiently for No. 8, and found 
it at last among the dark, tumble-down tenements that were an unknown 
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quartier to the fashionable lion. It stood a little backward from the 
rest, and while searching for a bell or knocker, and swearing at the door 
that divided him from his Fleur-de-Lys, the firelight in a window on the 
left flared up, and Carlton naturally looked into the room. Beside the 
hearth, where logs were blazing, he saw Fleur-de-Lys, dressed in rich 
lace worthy a court toilette; the light of the fire sparkled on her fair 
face and on the jewels upon her arms, while beside in looking fondly 
at her, stood a young and handsome man, with one hand upon her 
shoulder, and his lips resting on her hair. 

“ Adieu, chérie. Ne m’oublie pas avec cette peste d’Anglais. Bah! 
comme je suis jaloux de lui!” 

Fleur-de-Lys laughed wre. 

“Tu ne dois jamais étre jaloux de personne, Gaston.” 

Vraiment !—tu m’aimeras toujours ?” 

Toujours !” 

- “Bonne nuit, done, bien-aimée. Jamais homme ne t’adorera plus que 
oi. Dieu te bénisse, Eulalie !” 

He pressed his lips on hers, and she threw her arms round his neck, 
kissing him many times. 

Carlton’s brain reeled ; he turned sick and faint, and staggered against 
the porch. Only the night before he had seen Victor Hugo’s magnifi- 
cent drama of “ Marion Delorme” at the Frangais: was his Fleur-de- 
Lys such as Marion, his fate such as Didier’s ? Here was plain proof : 
there she was, lavishing love vows and caresses on another, just such 
as she had given him in the morning, and sending away his rival before 
the hour in which she was expecting him. Always impetuous and pas- 
sionate, the shock drove him for the moment literally mad, and there 
rose in him only one fierce, deadly longing to revenge himself upon his 
rival. At that moment the door opened abruptly, and they stood face 
to face—Fleur-de-Lys’s two lovers. The young man looked at him 
haughtily as Carlton glared upon him, no longer master of himself; 
goaded to fury, he neither knew nor cared what he did, and maddened 
at sight of the man loved better than himself, Carlton struck his hand 
upon his lips as he passed him—no slight blow, either—with a fiercel 

ken “‘ Lache!” His rival’s face flushed crimson; his hand went to his 
left side, as though seeking the sword that was not there. “ Pardieu!” 
he cried, fiery as Carlton, never seeking an explanation or apology. 
“ Pardieu, monsieur! Vous me payerez cela!” 

‘* Avec plaisir, monsieur,” said Albany, through his clenched teeth. 
“Je suis Viscount Carlton.” 

“Bien. Je suis le Vicomte de Félice. Votre heure?” 

“ Huit heures ?” 

“ Dans le Bois de Boulogne ?” 

Oui.” 

“ Je n’y manquerai pas, monsieur.” 

With those few, fierce, brief sentences, spoken in one moment, in the 
breathlessness of fury and jealousy, they parted, in the dark winter light, 
without another word, shaded to fight when the morning dawned. 

What a night Carlton passed! ‘The man of indolent luxury and care- 
less pleasure, who had never before been crossed; never, scarcely, had a 
shadow thrown across his path ; to whom life had been one brilliant summer 
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day, and love its only favourite amusement ; to be deceived just where he 


had trusted so generously ; to be betrayed just where he loved so madly ; 


to find a worthless intrigante in the only woman he had ever cared to be- 
lieve pure and true! 

He sent a line to De Lafitolle, asking him to act as his second, and re- 

uesting him to meet him at the entrance of the Bois de Boulogne. 
Tienes sent back a ready assent, asked no questions, and at eight o’clock 
was at the rendezvous. 

“ Bon Dieu, how ill you look, Carlton!’’ cried Léonce, startled for once 
into gravity. ‘‘ What the devil is this duel about? You look as bad as 
if you were King Arthur come out to meet Sir Launcelot.” 

Carlton caught hold of his arm fiercely. 

“ Hush! for God’s sake. This is no boy’s play. One of us shall not 
leave the field alive.” 

Lafitolle looked at him, and kept silence ; he saw it was no boy’s play, 
and knew it was no trifle that could rouse his English friend like this. 

Carlton was still maddened by the horror of his deception in Fleur-de- 


. Lys. Frank and generous himself, he had all along refused to suspect a 


young girl in whom he seemed to see all that was pure and true of 
the darker things which her mystery suggested. Skilled in knowledge of 
the world and of her sex, he had trusted fearlessly to his own discern- 
ment, and he had learnt to love her, not as a mere bagatelle, but with all 
a man’s strongest passion. To find her like all the other worthless Aspa- 
sias he had round him was the worst blow fate could have given him ; and 
in his despair and fury all he longed for was revenge upon his rival, 
forgetful that the sin to him lay, not at the young man’s door, but at that 


of Fleur-de-Lys. 


In silence Léonce and he walked to the appointed spot. As they reached 
it, his rival and another man drew near. De Lafitolle looked up: 

“ Sacrebleu! De Félice and Montausier !” 

Forgetful of everything for the moment—of everything save his sur- 
prise at the sight of the friend he had hoped long ere this was safe across 
the Channel—he went up involuntarily to the young Vicomte. 

“Gaston! Grand Dieu! are you in Paris? You must be mad. Do 
you not know you are proscribed ?”” 

De Félice smiled : 

“ Yes, I know it; but tout est perdu fors ’honneur! the government 
Foe rob me of that; and I need not tell you I am here to de- 

end it.” 


**Morbleu! but they may spy you out and arrest you, and Montausier 
too.”’ 

“If they do, tant pis,” laughed De Félice, with that gay and brilliant 
courage which has ever been the characteristic of the old French chivalry; 
“ but tais-toi, Léonce, let us finish this affair; we can talk afterwards.” 

“But, Albany,” began poor Lafitolle, bewildered, turning from his 
French to his English friend 

Carlton cut him short haughtily enough: 

“* My dear Lafitolle, I am extremely sorry to have brought you out 
against your friend; if you have any dislike to act with me, say so at 
once, I am quite willing to dispense with a second; all I beg of you is 
not to interfere between Monsieur de Félice and myself.” 
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“ Parbleu, no!”’ cried the young Vicomte, hotly. “ You will best show 
your friendship for me, Léonce, by not meddling between ce monsieur 
anglais and me. He insulted me, and no man shall deny me satisfac- 
tion.” 

Léonce bowed assent ; he was much too thorough-going a Frenchman 
to attempt to deprive either of his friends of the exquisite gratification of 
the duel; and he would have held himself unworthy of his descent if he 
had sought to stay their hands from such a legitimate salve to their 
wounded honour. How Carlton and De Félice could have insulted each 
other perplexed him beyond measure ; but, obedient to their wishes, he 
deferred all essay at explanation till explanation would be useless, 

The two Viscounts stood twelve paces from each other, fierce passion and 
hatred burning at the hearts of both: in the one, for that blow, of which 
he was both too hasty and too proud to seek to know the cause—he would 
wash out the dishonour first ere he allowed his foe to apologise for it ; 
in the other, from that blind devil of jealousy in him which goads men 
on to any madness and any crime, only longing to wreak his vengeance 
on the man who had robbed him of Fleur-de-Lys, worthless though Fleur-. 
de-Lys must be. 

They stood, with twelve paces between them, both haughty, handsome, 
aristocratic to the backbone, fit descendants of those two superb Ea- 
ropean chivalries, fit representatives of those two great nations, who, with 
so much that is different, have so much that ought to be akin, and who, 
if they meet in the field, should meet, as in the old days, grands seigneurs 
met, with courtesy for their opponent and magnanimous admiration of 
each other, not with that petty spirit of spite and envy, that picking of 
contemptibly small bones, that sparling and unknightly suspicion which of 
late has seemed to grow up in the countrymen of that noble Coucy, who 
held his ground against all the French champions, for the countrymen of 
that gallant Guard, who bid the English fire first at Fontenoy. 

They stood, with twelve paces between them, the English and the French 
nobles, as perhaps their ancestors had stood before them, in the days when 
Bolingbroke glittered in the court of Versailles, or the Comte de Guiche 
sang, under the windows of St. Cloud, his passion for Henriette d’Angle- 
terre—De Félice, hot, fiery, careless as the brilliant youth that strewed 
Courtray with gold spurs, and fought for the white lilies of La Vendée; 
Carlton, proud, stately, with fierce passions flashing in his eagle eyes, 
eager for vengeance, as those haughty gentlemen who died round the 
royal standard at Worcester and Edgehill. He longed to revenge him- 
self upon his rival—the French Vicomte to wash out the insult done him 


by the unknown foe ; and their Pe flashed responsive scorn and anger 


on each other. ‘Un!”—how clearly sounded Montausier’s voice in 
the raw and silent dawn! “ Deux !””—they raised their pistols and took 
aim—not a merciful one with such thoughts as were then in both their 
hearts. ‘The “trois!” was on his lips, when the pistol of De Félice was 
flung upward in the air, and its bullet hissed through the dead branches 
of the trees, and Fleur-de-Lys grasped Carlton’s left arm. 

“Mon Dieu! que faites-vous? C’est mon frére! Entendez-vous ? 
C’est mon frére !” 

“ Votre frére!” Mechanically he repeated the words after her, gazing 
down upon her face, doubtful of his own senses, fearful of believing the 
words that would remove his curse and give him back his love. 
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Lafitolle and Montausier gazed at each other, amazed at the interrup- 
tion and its cause. De Félice flung aside his pistol and grasped Fleur- 
de-Lys’s arm. 

“ Eulalie! What brought you here? What have you to do with this? 
Women can be no judge between men. I should have thought you loved 
my hononr too well to dare to beg my life of a stranger—and an English- 
man, too, parbleu!” 

“Gaston! Gaston! it is Lord Carlton ; if you would harm him you 
must kill me first!” cried Fleur-de-Lys, clinging still to Carlton’s arm, 
and glancing, like a young Pythoness, at De Feélice. ‘“ Why are you 
fighting? What has happened? ‘Tell me, Albany, if he will not?” 


“ My God! is he your brother?” gasped Carlton, regardless of her 


questions. 


“ Sacreblea! are you Lord Carlton?” cried De Félice. 

Fleur-de-Lys looked bewildered from one to the other. 

Yes, yes, he is my brother ; tell him so, Gaston. Mon Dieu! why 
should he disbelieve me? It is Lord Carlton, Gaston, whom you would 
have fought; my friend, my noble, generous, English friend, who has 
been so kind to your Eulalie. O Ciel! why should you seek to harm 
him? Promise me—promise me, both of you, you will not fight. You 
will promise me, Albany, I know !”’ 

* Yes, yes, thank God !” murmured Carlton, disconnectedly, as, careless 
of others’ presence, he held both her hands against his heart, throbbing 
loud with the shock of returning joy and trust, gazing into her face as if 
to read the truth he scarcely dare believe. Then he lifted his head 
with one of those warm rn impulses so natural and graceful in him, 
and held out his hand to De Félice. ~ 

“ Monsieur, forgive me for my gross insult to you last night; it was 
prompted by a fierce and bitter jealousy, which, thank Heaven, I find 
was groundless. I was coming to your house at six last evening, by 
accident I witnessed your parting with your sister. I thought I beheld 
my rival, and my fault has always, all my life through, lain in too hasty 
action. I revenged myself more rashly than was wise or just. We have 
both much to explain, but, first, will you forgive me, for the sake of one 
= dear to us both?” 

e spoke only for De Félice’s ear, but so earnestly and frankly, that 
the young man, alike as fiery and generous-hearted as himself, grasped 
his hand warmly, despite the blow—the first that had ever fallen on him 
or on any of his line unrevenged. 

“ Willingly, monsieur! There are few things I would not do for the 
sake of her whom youinvoke. Heaven knows how we could both be so 
bétes; but I did not catch your name last night. All I cared for was to 
make you meet me, and this morning Lafitolle called you, I thought, 
Albany. What would you have done to me, Eulalie, had I killed your ami 
anglais, or to Lord Carlton had he killed me?” 

Fleur-de-Lys shuddered, and tears coursed down her cheeks. 
tie Ah! Gaston, do not jest. If you knew all I have suffered, mon 

ieu !” 

Fleur-de-Lys,” whispered Carlton, “ have to forgive me 
too. How did you nd us—how came you here?” 

“Last night you did not come as you had promised; and I saw 
s2 
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nothing of Gaston after he left me at six, instead of his returning at 
seven, as he had promised, to see you and tell you our history. I sat w 
a long time waiting for both of you, and then I went to bed. But I wade 
not sleep. I was full of fear, anxiety, unhappiness—what I thought, my 
you may laugh at me, was a presentiment. When I rose at seven, 
concierge told me Gaston had come in half an hour before, had taken his 

istol-case, and had said something to M. Montausier about the Bois de 

ulogne. I knew what the pistols and the Bois de Boulogne must 

mean; and a horrible dread came upon me that by some accident and 
misunderstanding you and he had quarrelled. With such a thought you 
are sure I could not rest. I took a fiacre and bid the coachman drive 
hither for life and death. Thanks to God, I was in time!” 

She trembled at the very thought, and burst into tears in the reaction 
from terror to joy. She had spirit and strength to save those she loved, 
but now her highly strung nerves gave way. 

“Et maintenant,” said De Lafitolle, drawing closer, “ might one in- 
quire the meaning of all this tragedy turning into a vaudeville? I am 
heartily glad not to be kneeling by a dead body, but I should like to be 
let a little into the mystery, if I might—it is all highest Greek to me. 
And also,' Gaston, if you will not shoot me for it, I will venture to remind 
you that, though you have been mad enough to venture out into day- 
light, you are a proscrit, and that if we are caught here by either the 
open or secret police, we shall finish in Cayenne or Brest, and England 
will go to war with France for having sent her beloved son, Lord 
Carlton, among the déportés or the forgats as a conspirator.” 
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You can, I dare say, withouc clairvoyance, imagine the explanation 
which Carlton received of all the mysteries that had so long enshrouded 
his Fleur-de-Lys, whose name, by the way, was not Fleur-de-Lys at all, 
but Eulalie Marie de Félice. The De Félices were one of the old 
families of the Faubourg, and of Chateau Chastal, in the beautiful Puy de 
Déme ; but, like all aristocrats, they had clung to the white lilies till the 
white lilies fell in the dust among the racaille, and, trampled under the 
wooden shoes of those sans-culottes over whom they had lorded it too 
scornfully, dragged the De Félices with them. They had come back, it 
is true, with the Restoration; but they were rank Legitimists, and looked 
on Louis Philippe as a usurper; they were poorer, moreover, and Eulalie, 
till within the last two years, had been brought up in comparative seclusion 
by her mother, while her fiery brother, young as he was, had already 
plunged into intrigues for that Henri Cinq, whom he had been brought 
up to idolise. When her mother died, Gaston, who loved her only second 
to the Bourbons, became her sole protector; and had he been content to 
be the seigneur of Chateau Chastal, they would have been left unmolested. 
But Gaston was willing to throw life, and lands, and everything into the 
service of the Legitimist cause. Certain letters of his were intercepted, 
Chateau Chastal was confiscated, and De Félice proscribed. For four 
months he had lived hidden in the Rue du Pot d’Etain, venturing out only 
at night, chafing like a caged falcon, afraid to stay in Paris, afraid to quit 
it, wearing his heart out at the enforced inaction, and wretched at the 
life to which he had condemned his darling Eulalie; while she, knowing 
no one in Paris, and able therefore to venture out, worked night and day 
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at her pictures, selling them:to Mathias, like a true aristocrate as she was, 
rather than part with the dentelles and the jewels that were the heirlooms 
of the past glories of her line. Trembling for her brother’s safety, she dare 
tell her name to none. Montausier, her cousin, who shared their danger 
and their refuge, sometimes employed her, unknown to Gaston, to take 
messages or cypher letters to their friends (an office which Fleur-de-Lys 
eagerly performed, being a hot little politician, and in the performance of 
which she had lost her way that night that Carlton found her in the 
streets, after the Italiens) ; and, mistrusting a woman’s tongue, Montausier 
had made her solemnly swear never to reveal who she was, nor where 
she lived, to any one. ‘Thus her lips were sealed to Carlton ; and though 
she would have trusted him fearlessly, she could tell him nothing, and was 
thankful silence had been forced upon her, when she heard him name as 
his cousin Stéphanie de la Vieillecour, whom she knew, though he did not, 
to be an active partisan of the government, paid well, too, for her espionage, 
and who had an especial grudge, dating back some two or three years, to 
Gaston de Félice, who had been steeled to all seductions, whether of his 
ambition or his vanity, from a woman he unpolitely termed a traitress and 
aspy. All Carlton’s energies, as soon as he heard the elucidation of the 
mystery that had tormented him for the last two months, were bent on one 
object—to get Fleur-de-Lys and De Félice out of France. In the first 
place, he felt he owed poor Gaston some recompense for the indignity of 
that blow and that “ Lache !’””—not palatable, he could see, even when ex- 
plained away, to the fiery young Vicomte; in the second—with the French 
marriage laws, which are about as meddling, odious, and troublesome as 
can be, so much so, that we can hardly wonder at Frenchmen for disliking 
the holy bond when it is such a difficulty to get into it, and when in, 
such a desideratum to get out—Albany could not marry his Fleur-de-Lys 
without informing the maire, the curé, and the good people generally of 
the two arrondissements, of the fact of the proscribed De Félice being in 
Paris; besides, when the girl’s name was not to be whispered on pain of 
Cayenne, how the deuce was he to get all the forms and legalities which 
France, knowing how slippery a tie it is, thinks it necessary to environ 
and barricade all approaches to that social institution, which is their béte 
noire, and in which. with the usual contradiction of human nature, the 
fetters forged the hardest are kicked at the soonest? 

With Carlton, to will a thing was to do it, if there were means in 
heaven and earth to accomplish it. He bore down all opposition, he 

h-poohed all fear, he did not care a straw how he compromised 
mself with the French government, and, finally, forced De Félice 
into a scheme utterly antagonistic to all that fiery young noble’s pre- 
judices and pride. ile wrote to his mother in England to be kind 
enough to telegraph for him instantly on business of the greatest import- 
ance, which that dowager viscountess, who idolised her son, immediately 
did, thinking Albany must have gone mad, but grateful to get him 
home even in a state of brain fever or lunacy. 

With the telegram in his hand, Carlton hurried to the English ambas- 
sador, with whom he happened to have some intimacy, and showing him 
how urgent the case was, asked him for passports for himself, for a Made- 
moiselle Rose Duclos, and his two valets, James Waters and Pierre Legros. 
The minister, accustomed to give Carlton passports two or three times a 
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year, and thinking it very natural, if he thought about it at all, for him to 
take a pretty Parisienne home with him, gave him what he asked, wished 
him “bon voyage,” and dropped the matter from that time out of his 
mind for evermore. 

In the first dawn of the morning, Carlton rolled away to the chemin 
de fer, with Mademoiselle Rose Duclos beside him, and his two valets in 
the rumble—one his confidential servant, the other strangely aristocratic- 
looking even for that dignified class of flunkeys—the hearts of three at 
least of the party beating more anxiously than they had ever done in all 
their lives, while they breathed a thanksgiving for every station they passed 
unmolested ; and Lafitolle, over his morning chocolate, thought of them 
too often to enjoy the perusal of his Charivari with his boasted unruffled 
philosophy. In the grey of the evening, Carlton lifted Mademoiselle 
Rose Duclos from the carriage he had ordered to meet him at Dover, 
and as it stopped before the wide hall-door of his mother’s house near 
Hastings, he whispered, as he pressed her a moment against his heart, © 

Safe at last, thank God! My darling Fleur-de-Lys, welcome to 
England ; it shall be a happy home to you.” 

He kept his word—it has been a happy home to her; as happy a one 
as Paris to her now, where they invariably spend half the year, from 
October to March, and where Madame de la Vieillecour holds her in 
especial detestation, partly because she is a rival star, chiefly because she 
is Carlton’s wife, and, what is infinitely worse, his love. Sceur Marie’s 
grave has often flowers showered on it in grateful memory of the old ren- 
dezvous, and they seldom go to their box at the Italiens without thinking 
of the night when in the Paris streets he heard that plaintive cry, 
‘‘ Sauvez-moi, monsieur!” Carlton and De Félice have a very warm 
friendship for each other, despite the blow and that insulting “ Lache!” 
Gaston refused to accept the general pardon the other day, dearly as he 
loves, fondly as he longs to see, his belle France once more. Perhaps his 
fate has saddened him, or English beauties are too still and statuesque to 
please him ; at any rate, he still sees nothing to bear comparison with his 
young sister. Albany tells him he is right, there is nothing to compare 
with her, and to both of Taz Two Viscounrs the dearest thing on earth 
is Fixur-pr-Lys, oNcE CaRLTON’s INCONNUE. 


“HELAS!” AND “HO! HO!” 
(From “ Les Mots” of Talleyrand.) 


Tis said, of nature pure and true 

Old Talleyrand but little knew, 

Yet all men own’d him deeply versed 

In nature’s craftiest ways and worst ; 
None equal to this man of guile 

To sound the depths of sham or wile ; 
Who knew him most learn’d to fear 
The smart of his sardonic sneer.— 


“eras!” anp “Ho! HO!” 


In stillness flows the river deep, 

The shallow brooklets babbling leap, 

So “weeping ripe” in grief’s loud mood, 
Her paper much with tears bedewed, 
And words so very incoherent, 

As made her grief at least apparent, 
This sly old fox a widow chose 

As confidant of all her woes. 


Much raved she of “the dear departed,” 

Said she “just lived,” but “ broken-hearted,” 
“So kind a man,” “so good a spouse,” 

And such her sense of “ binding vows,” 

That “could she find a man as good”— 
‘She could not,” but “suppose she could”— 
No time should from remembrance sever 

“ Her loved lost lord—oh! never! never!” 


The black-edged missive, which conveys 
This frantic grief in broken phrase, 
Finds Zalleyrand with mind and brain 
Deep in the complex case of—Spain ! 
Thus tasked, how shall he turn to write 
Of comfort common-place and trite ? 

A word will do, till grief grows calm ; 
So his is short: “‘ Hélas! Madame.” 


“The year of decency” goes by, 
Again a note praone 4 reply ; 

Long as the first, searce more connected, 
Tells “how she spent her days dejected :” 
How “nights of loneliness endured,” 
And! “how her broken heart was cured,” 
And “when the proper period’s ended,” 
Hopes he’ll approve “the dear intended !” 


On Talleyrand’s pale marble face 
Emotion never left a trace, 
Though change so quick from grief to love 
Might marble’s self to — move, 
His laugh was inward, as he took 
His pen, to give a fit rebuke 
Fad oo forgot without a qualm, 
briefly wrote, “Ho! ho! Madame.” 


Twa wa 
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If upon famed Killarney’s lake, 

We shout “ How are you, Paddy Blake?” 
Echo replies—as boatmen tell— 

* Oh, thank you, sir, I’m very well.” 

So, when with bursting, o’ercharged bosom, 
Widows wail husbands as they lose them, 
Cynics like Talleyrand oft know 

“ Helas’ !” true echo is “ Ho! ho!” 
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but made a mingle-mangle and a hotch-potch of it—I cannot tell what.— 
Br. Latimer’s Sermons. 


ONCE A CHILD: NEVER A CHILD: ALWAYS A CHILD. 
IN THREE PARTS. 


Part II.—Never a 


Once a CuILp was the subject of a preceding paper,—illustrative of 
what Hartley Coleridge expresses in his sonnet on Childhood,* 


But Heaven is kind, and therefore all possess 
Once in their life fair Eden’s simpleness. 


The same sonnet opens with an exclamation that is suggestive of our 
present topic : 

Oh what a wilderness were this sad world 

If man were always man, and xever child ! 


Yet it is certain that persons are here and there to be met with, in dead 
history, and in this actual life, of whom it is almost literally true, in 
every but the mere physical sense, that they were never young, never 
had the feelings and freshness of children, never knew what it was to 
revel in and reflect 


The innocent brightness of life’s new-born day. 


Maria Bronté (the Helen Burns of “Jane Eyre”), the eldest of six 
children, could only have been a few months more than six years old, 
Mrs. Gaskell tells us, when Mr. Bronté removed from Thornton (in 
Bradford parish) to Haworth, in February, 1820. Those who knew 
Maria then, describe her as grave, thoughtful, and quiet, to a degree far 
beyond her years. ‘Her childhood was no childhood; the cases are 
rare in which the possessors of great gifts have known the blessings of 
that careless happy time; their unusual powers stir within them, and, 
instead of the natural life of perception—the objective, as the Germans 
call it—they begin the deeper life of reflection—the subjective. 

“Little Maria Bronté was delicate and small in appearance, which 
seemed to give greater effect to her wonderful precocity of intellect. She 
must have been her mother’s companion and helpmate in many a house- 
hold and nursery experience, for Mr. Bronté was, of course, much 
——_ in his study ; and besides, he was not naturally fond of children, 
and felt their frequent appearance on the scene as a drag both on his 
wife’s strength, and’as an interruption to the comfort of the household.” 

A few pages later we read, it is true, of the six little creatures — 
used to walk out, hand in hand, towards the glorious wild moors, whi 
in after days they loved so passionately,—the elder ones taking thought- 


* Poems of Hartley Coleridge, vol. ii. p. 111. 
t Life of Charlotte Bronte, vol. i. ch, iii. 
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ful care for the toddling wee things: but this passage immediately ensues: 
“ They were grave and silent beyond their years; subdued, probably, by 
the presence of serious illness in the house; for, at the time which my 
informant speaks of, Mrs. Bronté was confined to the bedroom from 
which she never came forth alive. ‘You would not [good old nurse 
ge! have known there was a child in the house, they were such 
still, noiseless, good little creatures. Maria would shut herself up [ Maria, 
but seven!] in the children’s study with a newspaper, and be able to tell 
one everything when she came out; debates in parliament, and I don’t 
know what all. She was as good as a mother to her sisters and brother. 
But there never were such good children. I used to think them spirit- 
less, they were so different to any children I had ever seen.’”* 

Mrs. Gaskell’s doctrine that the cases are rare in which greatly gifted 
persons have been happy in childhood, is open to-exceptions and limita- 
tions and negations which this is not the place to enforce. Where, how- 
ever, there is a forcing system in action, educationally or otherwise, so 
as to give morbid development to a precocious intellect, the normal hai 

iness of childish days is, of course, in extremest peril, if not inevitably 

ighted in the bud. At any rate, a certain unnatural pretentiousness, 
or pragmatical conceit, or priggish pedantry, is produced, so essentiall 
unchildlike, which saddens the beholder if not the infant prodigy itself, 
and if it does not make parents ashamed, invariably makes the judicious 
grieve. Wordsworth depicts the monstrosity to the life: 


This model of a child is never known 
To mix in quarrels; that were far beneath 
His dignity ... 
And natural or supernatural fear, 
Unless it leap upon him in a dream, 
Touches him not .. . 

. . - Not blind is he 
To the broad follies of the licensed world, 
Yet innocent himself withal, though shrewd, 
And can read lectures upon innocence ; 
A miracle of scientific lore, 
par he can guide across the pathless sea, 
And tell you all their cunning; he can read 
The inside of the earth, and spell the stars ; 


he knows, too, the policies of foreign lands ; can string you names of dis- 
tricts, cities, towns, “ the whole world over, tight as beads of dew upon a 
gossamer thread ;” 


—he sifts, he weighs ; 
All things are put to question; he must live 
Knowing that ie grows wiser every day 
Or else not live at all, and seeing too 
Each little drop of wisdom as it falls 
Into the dimpling cistern of his heart. 


Poor child! would one say, were there a child in the case. However, 


_ For this unnatural growth the trainer blame, 
Pity the tree. 


For is it not thrice pitiable to see the cherished vanity of this enfant ter- 


* Life of Charlotte Bronte, vol. i. ch. iii. p. 48. 
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rible, and how, as surely as ever “a thought of purer birth rises to lead 
him towards a better clime,” so surely is . 


Some intermeddler ever on the watch 
To drive him back, and pound him, like a stray, 
Within the pinfold of his own conceit. 

Meanwhile old grandame earth is grieved to find 
The playthings which her love designed for him, 
Unthought of; in their woodland beds the flowers 
Weep, and the river-sides are all forlorn. 

Oh! give us once again the wishing cap 

Of Fortunatus, and the invisible coat 

Of Jack the Giant Killer, Robin Hood, 

And Sabra in the forest with St. George ! 

The child, whose love is here, at least, doth reap 
One precious gain, that he forgets himself.* 


Coleridge complains of Mr. Pitt, that he was cast rather than grew. 
From his early childhood it was his father’s custom to make him stand 
up on a chair, and declaim before a large company. ‘* The young Pitt 
was conspicuous far beyond his fellows both at school and at college. 
He was always full-grown: he had neither the promise nor the awkward- 
ness of a growing intellect.”+ S.T.C. could have put up with a deal 
more from Mr. Pitt, had but the Minister been once a child. 

Mademoiselle de Seudéry draws her own portrait as Sapho in tome the 
tenth of the Grand Cyrus, and means, no doubt, to be utterly pane- 

rical in this bit of the portraiture: “ Je ne m’arréterai point 4 vous 
Sire quelle fut son enfance, car elle fut si peu enfant qu’d oun ans on 
commenga de parler d’elle comme d’une personne dont l’esprit et le juge- 
ment étoient deja formés et donnoient de l’admiration 4 tout le monde.” 
No, indeed, Ma’mselle; on no account pause (particularly in tome the 
tenth) to elaborate a diagram in morbid anatomy, upon which the less 
said the better—albeit yourself and the seventeenth century thought 
otherwise. 

Madame Necker was always saying to her little girl, “ Germaine! 
hold yourself up.” Not that Mademoiselle Germaine was particularly in 
the habit of stooping, as M. Bungener observes: the mother meant to 
express by it, Remember you are but a little girl; but the natural inter- 
pretation was, You are vot a little girl ; if you were, I should not always 
be telling you so.— Was she in fact ever a little girl? “It appears to 
me,” says Madame Necker de Saussure, “as if Madame de Staél had 
always been young, but was never a child.” Amid a group of old fogies 
in wigs and ruffles, who discussed and disputed and dissertated with her, 
as though she were a full-grown blue-stocking, of deepest dye and 
toughest fabric, little Germaine, on her little wooden stool, migyt have 
thejlook, but nothing much besides, of a bread-and-butter missy. 

Education apart, however, there are certain natures constitutionally 
adult-like, congenitally unchildlike. St. Simon, Duke and Peer, it has 
been remarked, says scarcely anything about his childhood, voluminous as 
his Memoirs are,—but we never seem to feel the omission. “ He gives us 


* Wordsworth, The Prelude, book v. 
+ Coleridge’s Essays on his own Times, vol. ii. p. 321. 
t Le Grand Cyrus, t. x. livre ii, p. 554. 
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the idea of never having been young. There is a gravity and earnest- 
ness even in his most trivial recitals—except when he aliows his strong 
natural humour to break forth—that appear to belong to a character 
ripe and mature from the very first.” He does, indeed, adds his English 
translator, speak of having played with the Duc de Chartres ; but if the 
young prince played, we may be sure the future memoir-writer even then 
noted his movements and counted his steps. The intimacy he had, when 
still very young, with such a person as M. de la Trappe, is significant of 
the precocious staidness of this penetrating peer. 

There is the Becky Sharp type, again. Even while yet within Miss 
Pinkerton’s seminary, on Chiswick Mall, Rebecca gives us to understand 
that she never knew what it was to be achild. ‘ She had never been a 
girl, she said; she had been a woman since she was eight years old.—O 
why did Miss Pinkerton let so dangerous a bird into her cage ?”* 
too, when she revisits Queen’s Crawley, a married woman, we read that 
the old haunts, the old fields and me the copses, ponds, and gardens, 
the rooms of the whole house where she had spent a couple of summers 
seven years ago, were “all carefully revisited by her. She had been 
young there, or comparatively so, for she forgot the time when she ever 
was young.” 

Then again there is the Young Smallweed species—of whom it was 
much doubted in Lincoln’s Inn whether he “ was ever a boy”—for the 
young fellow stood precociously possessed of centuries of owlish wisdom, 
and if he ever lay in a cradle, it seems as if he must have lain there in a 
tail-coat. ‘* He has an old, old eye, has Smallweed .. . In short, in his 
bringing up, he has been so nursed by Law and Equity that he has be- 
come a sort of fossil Imp,’’t of whom the report goes, that his first long- 
clothes were made from a blue bag. His twin-sister, Judy, is his own 
sister in this respect. Of her we -are told that she never owned a doll, 
never heard of Cinderella, never played at any game; that she once or 
twice fell into children’s company when she was about ten years old, but 
the children couldn’t get on with Judy, and Judy couldn’t get on with 
them: she seemed like an animal of another species, and there was in- 
stinctive repugnance on both sides. ‘ And her twin-brother couldn’t 
wind up a top for his life. He knows no more of Jack the Giant Killer, 
or of Sindbad the Sailor, than he knows of the people in the stars. He 
could as soon play at leap-frog, or at cricket, as change into a cricket or 
a frog himself” In short, there has only been one child in the Small- 
weed family for generations pest, and she is in what to any one else would 
be second childhood. It is her first. : 

Or shall we suggest, for variety’s sake, Crabbe’s retired, though not at 
all retiring sea-captain, who breakfasted on beef and ale, and drank 
punch enough to float the Great Eastern: 


Of Captain Dowling would you hear me s ? 
Td sing for a week : 
He was a man, and man-like all his joy,— 

T'm led to was hn 


* Vanity Fair, ch. i. 
Bleak House, ch. xx. 
Crabbe, The 


Ibid. ch. xli. 
§ Ibid. ch. xxi. 
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Of the same profession, but not of the same kidney, are the tyrannous 
“oldsters” denounced by a naval man-of-letters, for looking on the 
youngster as an animal of another species, and the natural enemy of their 
own crabbed breed. Such men, Mr. Hannay says, are found in all 
spheres and professions. They are the fat, middle-aged fellows (so he 
defines them), who keep down rising men, in Europe, generally ; who 
pooh-pooh new poets and new inventions and young members of parlia- 
ment, and young writers. “The truth is, these worthies were never 

oung themselves, except as animals; they were born sordid and know- 
ie and they hate dawning heart and intellect, as the ow! hates breaking 

Then again there is the grovelling money-grubbing earthworm type, 
of your Ralph Nickleby sort, which promising lad commenced usury on 
a limited scale at school, “not permitting his faculties to rust, even at 
that early age,”—putting out at good interest a small capital of slate- 
pencil and marbles, and gradually extending his operations until they 
aspired to the copper coinage of this realm, in which he speculated to 
considerable advantage.t Always the usurer, never a child. Southey 
stigmatises a demi-millionnaire of this description, in his ‘ Alderman’s 
Funeral :” 

Arithmetic 

Was the sole science he was ever taught ; 

The multiplication-table was his Creed, 

His Paternoster and his Decalogue. 

When yet he was a boy, and should have breathed 

The open air and sunshine of the fields, 

To give his blood its natural spring and play, 

He in a close and dusky counting-house 

Smoke-dried and seared and shrivelled up his heart. 

So from the way in which he was trained u 

His feet departed not ; he toiled and moiled, 

Poor muck-worm! through his threescore years and tent— 
always “very successful,” never a child. 

Then too there is your dull, dry, mechanical mortal, such as the chief 
waiter at the Gray’s Inn Coffee-house, who snubbed David Copperfield, 
—a stout, potential old man, with a double chin, in black breeches and 
stockings, who came out of a place like a churchwarden’s pew, at the 
end of the coffee-room, where he kept company with a cash-box, a Direc- 
tory, and a Law-list. “As I followed the chief waiter with — eyes I 
could not help thinking that the garden in which he had gradually blown 
to be the flower he was, was an arduous place to rise in. It had such a 
prescriptive, stiff-necked, long-established, solemn, elderly air. I glanced 
about the room, which had had its sanded floor sanded, no doubt, in exactly 
the same manner when its chief waiter was a boy—if he ever was a boy, 
which appeared improbable.”§ Or there are your prim, demure little 
people, of such methodical, old-fashioned ways, that even in mid-child- 

, you see in them next to nothing of the child. Paulina, in “ Vil- 


lette,” as we first see her tiny ladyship, is of this order of creation. The 
writer retracts the term child as applied to her. ‘When I say child 
I use an inappropriate and undescriptive term—a term suggesting any 


* Eustace Conyers, ch. ix. ¢ Nicholas Nickleby, ch. i. 
t Southey’s English Eclogues, IX. § David Copperfield, ch. lix. 
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picture rather than that of the demure little person in a morning frock 
and white chemisette, that might just have fitted a good-sized doll”—and 
who, as Lucy Snowe further depicts her,* was perched now on a high 
chair beside a stand, whereon was her toy work-box of white varnished 
wood, and holding in her hand a shred of a handkerchief, which she was 
professing to hem, and at which she bored perseveringly with a needle, 
that in her fingers seemed almost a skewer, pricking herself ever and 
anon, marking the cambrie with a track of minute red dots ; occasionally 
starting when the perverse weapon—swerving from her control—in- 
flicted a deeper stab than usual; but still silent, diligent, absorbed, wo- 
manly. 

Children (by courtesy, or conventional tradition, so called) of this 
species, are seldom childlike in the playground. The playground is, 
indeed, a great testing-place for what is young and hearty in its visitors. 
Sometimes from weakly health, sometimes from a shrinking, sensitive, 
acutely nervous temperament, sometimes from phlegmatic stolidity and 
sleepy inertness, children who “ go out to play,” are anything but playful 
on the spot, and present under divers phases the one pervading essence 
of never a child. They are of that section of children playing in the 
market-place, of whom their cheerier companions make complaint, We 
have piped unto you, and ye have not danced. Such is the “ sickly boy” 
in Scott’s “‘ Rokeby,” whose heart was “too soft from early life to hold 
with fortune needful strife,” and on whom his warlike sire impatiently 
and intolerantly “set contemptuous brand, for feeble heart and forceless 
hand,” though, to compensate for this disdainful harshness, 


——a fond mother’s care and joy 
Were centred in her sickly boy. 
No touch of childhood’s frolic mood 
Show’d the elastic spring of blood; 
Hour after hour he loved to pore 
On Shakspeare’s rich and varied lore, 
But turned from martial scenes and light, 
From Falstaff’s feast and Percy’s fight, 
To ponder Jacques’ moral strain, ; 
And muse with Hamlet, wise in vain ; 
And weep himself to soft repose 
O’er gentle Desdemona’s woes.t 


Novalis, we are told, though without suffering from absolute disease, was 
extremely delicate in childhood. Dreamy and silent, he shunned the 
society of boys of his own age, and was “ remarked for nothing save his 
passionate tenderness for his mother, whose side he could scarcely be 
induced to quit.” Chamisso was another of the “thoughtful and silent” 
ones—“ loving to retire from his playmates and indulge uninterruptedly 
his own reveries.” Of Henry von Kleist, too, the distinguished dramatist, 
we are told, that “even as a child” he exhibited a tendency to melan- 
choly and reverie,” and would often “ steal from his playmates to wander 
alone in the churchyard.”{ George Schatz, one of high repute in German 
literature, “ being of a delicate constitution, preferred books to the society 
and amusements of other boys of his age.” The effects of a fall when 


* “Villette,” vol. i. ch. ii. T Rokeby, canto i. 24. 
t De Pontés, Poets and Poetry of Germany, vol. ii. pp. 389, 434, 506. 
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about a year old, rendered Talle lame for life, and as the contempt 
and aversion from him which his parents did not attempt to conceal, 
“ imposed a gloomy and taciturn character on the boy,” so, not only at 
home but at the Collége d’Harcourt, at the seminary of St. Sulpice, and 
afterwards at the Sorbonne, he “ maintained the character of a shy, proud, 
bookish lad.” Niebuhr, a biographer represents as “necessarily con- 
tracting studious habits, as well from the absence of all outward interrup- 
tions, as because a weakly constitution, produced by a marsh-fever, had 
incapacitated him for the boisterous amusements of more robust children.” 
Of Lavater we read that the severity of his mother oppressed his youth- 
ful mind, and that in his boyish days he was noted for a fantastic solitary 
eg and an aversion to school and school-fellowship. When the 
father of our Dr. Watts was imprisoned on account of his religion, his 
wife used to sit on a stone at the prison-door, with little Isaac in her 
arms: and when the child was sent, in his fourth year, to the free 
grammar-school of his native town, Southampton, his leisure hours were 
all spent in reading, instead of joining the other boys at play, and what- 
ever little present the child got in money was sure to go for books. 

Some boys there are—as there are some men—a Saturday Reviewer 
has remarked, who, in spite of all encouragement, and even goading, will 
not take much part in the sports of their fellows. ‘Sometimes this 
arises from extreme physical weakness, which may be outgrown in time, 
but which cannot be cured by force. Sometimes it arises from tempera- 
ment. Generally it is an unhappy temperament, but occasionally... . 
it is that temperament of deep thoughtfulness which seems the one indis- 
pensable condition of all kinds of greatness.” 

Let us not forget that Milton puts these words into the mouth of his 
Divine Speaker in the “ Paradise Regained :” 

When I was yet a child, no childish play 

To me was nt all my mind was set 

Serious to learn and know, and thence to do, 

What might be public good; myself I thought 

Born to that end, born to promote all truth, 

All righteous things.* 
Mr. Gladstone in an address to the Liverpool Association, which drew 
upon him the thunder of the Times—as though he were imperilling 
muscular Christianity, in its playground development,—dwelt admiringly 
and seasonably (1857) on the instance of the boy Henry Havelock, “the 
reserved and gentle Charter-house boy, who mixed little in the sports of 
his schoolfellows, but nursed thus early, in thoughtfulness and silence, 
the head and heart that were to save India at Cawnpore.” 

Boswell reports of Johnson that he never joined with the other boys at 
Lichfield school in their ordinary diversions. “His defective sight, in- 
deed, prevented him from enjoying the common sports, and he once 
pleasantly remarked to me, ‘how wonderfully well he had contrived to be 
idle without them.’ ”+ One of his schoolfellows relates that he could not 
oblige Johnson more than by sauntering away the hours of vacation in 
the fields, during which he was more engaged in talking to himself than 
to his companion.—Young Fichte used to wander into the fields, quitting 
his companions, boisterous in their mirth, to roam away and enjoy the 


* Paradise Regained, book i. ¢ Boswell. 
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luxury of solitude. “This pale and meditative child is at ease in soli- 
tude. He stands for hours gazing into the far distance, or in mournful 
yearning at the silent sky overarching him. The sun goes down, and 
the boy returns home melancholy with the twilight."* Though cases 
like this may, in the Little Pickle sense, come clearly under the category 
of Never a Child, they require a good broad line of demarcation from the 
preternatural and preposterously premature gravity of the Thomas Dia- 
foirus sort, in Moliére’s comedy,—of whom Monsieur son pére so proudly 
bears record, that “ lorsqu’il était petit, il n’a jamais été ce qu’on appelle - 
miévre et éveillé; on le voyait toujours doux, paisible et taciturne, ne 
disant jamais mot, et ne jouant jamais a tous ces petits jeux que l’on 
nomme enfantins.”t 

Of Shelley we are told by an old Etonian, that, either from natural 
delicacy of or from possessing a mind which in boyhood busied 
itself in grasping thoughts beyond his age, probably from something of 
both, he shunned or despised the customary games and exercises of youth. 
“ This made him with other boys a byword and a jest. He was known 
as Mad Shelley, and many a cruel torture was practised upon him for his 
moody and singular exclusiveness.” Yet who shall say of Shelley, never 
achild? Has he not been expressly designated, “eternal child”? In 
the portrait of Byron, says the author of that expression,[—taken at the 
age of nineteen, you see the unnatural age of premature passion,—his hair 
is young, his dress is youthful, but his face is old: “in Shelley, you see 
the eternal child, none the less that his hair is grey, and that ‘sorrow 
seems half his immortality.’” Insomuch that Milton’s lines have been 
thought not inapplicable to him— 

And now a sprightly cherub he appears, 


Not of the prime, but such that in his face 
Youth smiles celestial— 


lines which, considering the original object of them, will, perhaps, by 
persons who recognise in Shelley nothing but what is evil, be pronounced 
more applicable by far than otherwise could be allowed. 

When Samuel Taylor Coleridge was five-and-twenty, or thereabouts, 
he wrote a letter to his hospitable friend Mr. Poole, in which he narrated 
the chief events and memorabilia of his childhood. According to this 
narrative, S. T. C. had a hard time of it, mainly owing to the enmity of 
a nurse whose passion was all for an elder brother of his, and from whom 
he received only thumps and ill names. “So I became fretful, and 
timorous, and a tell-tale; and the schoolboys drove me from ay 
were always tormenting me. And hence I took no pleasure in boyish 
sports, but read incessantly And I used to lie by the wall, and 
mope So I became a dreamer, and acquired an indisposition to 
all bodily activity ; and I was fretful, and inordinately passionate; and 
as I could not play at anything, and was slothful, I was despised and hated 
by the boys: and because I could read and spell, and had, I may truly 
say, a memory and understanding forced into almost unnatural ripeness, 
I was flattered and wondered at by the old women.”§ The old women, 


* Lewes, Biogr. Hist. of Philosophy. 

¢ Le Malade Imaginaire, Acte II. Se. 6. 
See Gallery of Literary Portraits, p. 89. 
Biographia Literaria, vol. ii. pp. 319 sq. 
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in such cases, are not good for much, unless for mischief. But many a 
poet, midway in his poetic career, or at the close of it—with or without 
anile admirers—retains the sense of loneliness that was strong upon him, 
as an uncared-for child. 
No, if life seem lone to me, 
*Tis scarce lonelier than at first. 
Lonely natures there must be. 
Eagles are so. I was nurst 
Far from love in infancy : 
T have sought to slake my thirst 
At high founts ; to fly alone, 
Haunt the heaven, and soar, and sing. 
Earth’s warm joys I have not known.* 

In a supplementary note, written in after life, to his autobiographical 
letter to Mr. Poole, Coleridge says of himself, that, being the youngest 
child, he possibly inherited the weakly state of health of his father, who 
died, at the age of sixty-two, before Samuel Taylor had reached his ninth 
year, “and from certain jealousies,”’ he continued, “ of old Molly, my 
brother Frank’s doting nurse, and by the infusion of her jealousies into 
my brother’s mind, I was in earliest childhood huffed away from the 
enjoyments of muscular activity in play, to take refuge at my mother’s 
side on my little stool, to read my little book, and to listen to the talk of 
my elders.” He was driven from life in motion to life in thought and 
sensation. ‘I never played except to myself, and then only acted over 
what I had been reading or fancying, or half one, half the other, with a 
stick cutting down weeds and nettles, as one of the ‘Seven Champions of 
Christendom.’ Alas! I had all the simplicity, all the docility of the little 
child, but none of the child’s habits. I never thought as a child, never 
had the language of a child.”+ 

Hans Christian Andersent bears record of himself that he scarcely 
ever associated with other boys. Even at school he took no share in their 
games, but continued to sit within the house. But not to mope there. 
Never a child is no designation for the author of The Ugly Duck and a 
score of other real child-stories. At home, he says, he had playthings 
sufficient, which his father had made for him ; his greatest pleasure con- 
sisted in making clothes for his dolls, or in stretching out one of his 
mother’s aprons between the wall and a currant-bush he had planted in 
the yard, and so to look in between the “ sun-illumined leaves.” In fine, he 
was a “strange dreamy lad,” and so frequently went with his eyes closed, 
that people took him to be weak-sighted, whereas the sense of vision was 
one which he especially cultivated. 

Thomas Lovell Beddoes—one of the most Elizabethan in spirit, as well 
as to the letter, of our Georgian or Victorian dramatists,—was considered, 
when at the Charterhouse, “a very clever boy, not fond of society or the 
usual games of schoolboys.”§ Hartley Coleridge, his brother tells us, never 
played. ‘He was indeed incapable of the adroitness and presence of 
mind required in the most ordinary sports.” || As O’Connell used to say 


* Owen Meredith, A Soul’s Loss. 
Biogr. Supplement to the Biographia Literaria, II. 
Story of My Life. 
Memoir of T. L. Beddoes (1851). 
| Memoir of Hartley Coleridge, p. lvi. 
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of Sir Robert Peel, and his gait in walking, that he had two left legs, so 
Robert Southey used to tell his nephew, little Hartley, that he had two 
left hands. Thus incapable of cricket, hockey, or prisoner’s base, the bo 
was thrown upon himself, and cherished the introspective habit with whic 
he was already too familiar for his good. Day-dreams and air-castle- 
building he found a pleasant enough substitute for playground romps. 

As a little boy, he paid the usual penalty, Mr. Derwent Coleridge says, 
of “helpless oddity.” Though not persecuted with the “savagery” too 
common in schoolroom and play-yard, he was “ plagued” to an extent he 
hardly ever got the better of. But with all this incapacity for robust 
sports, Hartley was not wanting in personal courage. ‘“‘ When very young 
he ran into the Greta to save a child from drowning, which he effected by 
holding its head above water till a passer-by was attracted by his cries. 
The grateful mother, a poor woman, brought him a bag of marbles.” She 
might as well, his brother observes, have presented him with the balls of 
an Indian juggler, for any use that he could make of them. 

A fellow-pupil at Miss Wooler’s, at Roe Head, with Charlotte Bronté, 
gives this account of the latter: ‘In our play-hours she sate, or stood 
still, with a book, if possible. Some of us once urged her to be on our 
side in a game at ball. She said she had never played, and could not 
play. We made her try, but soon found that she could not see the ball, 
so we put her out. She took all our proceedings with pliable indifference, 
and always seemed to need a previous resolution to say ‘ No’ to anything. 
She used to go and stand under the trees in the playground wa say it 
was pleasanter.”’"* Mrs, Gaskell’s report on the subject is, that Charlotte 
was an indefatigable student, who never lost a moment of time, and 
seemed to grudge the necessary leisure for relaxation and play-hours, 
“which might be partly accounted for by the awkwardness in all games 
occasioned by her shortness of sight. Yet, in spite of these unsociable 
habits, she was a great favourite with her schoolfellows. She was always 
ready to try and do what they wished, though not sorry when they called 
her awkward, and left her out of their sports.” 


In childhood she could seldom play 
With merry heart, whose flashings rise 
Like splendour-wingéd butterflies 
From honey’d hearts of flowers in May{— 


a stanza by one whose early lot may suggest to us a more painful aspect 
of the dunia; Never a Child. The offepring of a canal heathen er 
earnings were ten shillings a week, but this precarious, and whose 
home was a hovel too low to stand upright in, Gerald Massey, at eight 
years of age, was sent to a neighbouring silk-mill, rising at five in the 
morning, summer and winter, working till half-past six in the evening, 
and receiving on Saturday night the sums of ninepence, one shilling, and 
finally one shilling and threepence for his whole week’s toil. “ But the 
mill was burnt down, and the children held a jubilee over it. The boy 
stood twelve hours in the wind, and sleet, and mud, rejoicing in the con- 
flagration which thus liberated him. Then he went to straw-plaiting,— 
as toilsome, and perhaps more unwholesome, than factory work. With- 


* Life of Charlotte Bronta, I. 188. ¢ Ibid. 111-12. 
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out exercise, in a marshy district, the plaiters were constantly having 
racking attacks of ague. The boy had the disease for three years, ending 
with tertian ague. Sometimes four of the family, and the mother, lay 
ill at one time, all crying with thirst, with no one to give them drink, 
and each too weak to help the others.” His own oul in reference to 
this period of his life are sternly illustrative of our text and title: 
“‘ Having had to earn my own dear bread by the eternal cheapening of 
flesh and blood thus early, I never knew what childhood meant: I had 
no childhood.”* Pregnant comment on the Cry of the Children that 
thrills through Mrs. Browning’s verse: 


Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years ? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers,— 
And that cannot stop théir tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 
he young birds are chirping in the nest, 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows, 
he young flowers are Ae toward the west— 
But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are bitterly 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free.t 


After saying that the innocent prattle of his children takes out the 
sting of a man’s poverty, Charles Lamb checks himself, as it were, with 
the mournful memento that the children of the very poor do not prattle. 
“ Tt is none of the least frightful features in that condition, that there is 


no childishness in its dwellings. Poor people, said a sensible old nurse to 
us once, do not bring up their children; they drag them up. The little 
careless darling of the wealthier nursery, in their hovel is transformed 
betimes into a premature reflecting person.” The children of the very 

r, says Elia, further on, have no young times. “ It makes the very 

eart bleed to overhear the casual street-talk between a poor woman and 
her little girl, a woman of the better sort of poor, in a condition rather 
above the squalid beings we have been contemplating. It is not of toys, 
of nursery books, of summer holidays (fitting that age); of the promised 
sight, or play ; of praised sufficiency at school. It is of mangling and 
clear-starching, of the price of coals, or of potatoes. The questions of 
the child, that should be the outpourings of curiosity in idleness, are 
marked with forecast and melancholy providence. It has come to be a 
woman—before it was a child, It has learned to go to market; it 
chaffers, it haggles, it envies, it murmurs ; it is knowing, acute, sharpened; 
it never prattles.”{ In a word, it was never a child. 

Even the sunburnt faces of gipsy children, half-naked though they be, 
suggest, as Mr. Dickens has said, a drop of comfort. It is a pleasant 
thing, he remarks, to see that the sun hes been where they are—(thus 
making them seem a relief by contrast to the underground toilers in the 
verses just. quoted— 


* See Biographical Sketch in English Cyclopedia, vol. iy. 
Elizab. Barrett Browning, The Cry of the Children, 
Essays of Elia: Popular Fallacies. 
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And well may the children weep before you! 
They are weary ere they run ; 
They have never seen the sunshine, nor the glory 
Which is brighter than the sun :)— 
to know that the “ air and light are on them every day; to feel 
that they are children, and lead children’s lives ; that if their pillows be 
damp, it is with the dews of Heaven, and not with tears; that the limbs 
of their girls are free, and that they are not crippled by distortions, im- 
posing an unnatural and horrible penance upon their sex; that their lives 
are spent, from day to day, at least among the waving trees, and not in 
the midst of dreadful engines which make young children old before they 
know what childhood is, and give them the exhaustion and infirmity of 
age, without, like age, the privilege to die.”* Which account—happily 
no longer of national application—Mr. Dickens concludes with the aspira- 
tion, God send that ald nursery tales were true, and that gipsies stole 
such children by the score ! 

But even the gipsy child has been known to betray signs of premature 
care. There are some feeling stanzas by the present Oxford Professor 
of Poetry, addressed to a Gipsy Child he met with on the sea-shore at 
Douglas, in the Isle of Man, which attest this fact.. Happily an excep- 
tion, and, as such, proving the rule, in gipsy children’s favour. 


Who taught this pleading to unpractised eyes ? ; 
Who hid such import in an infant’s hem? 
Who lent thee, child, this meditative guise ? 
What clouds thy forehead, and fore-dates thy doom ? 
Glooms that go deep as thine I have not known: 
Moods of fantastic sadness, nothing worth. 
sorrow and thy calmness‘are thine own: 
Glooms that enhance and glorify this earth. 
Down the pale cheek long lines of shadow slope, 
Which years, and curious thought, and suffering give— 
Thou hast foreknown the vanity of hope, 
Foreseen thy harvest—yet proceed’st to live. 


O meek anticipant of that sure pai 

Whose sureness grey-hair’d scholars hardly learn ! 

What wonder shall time breed, to swell thy strain ? 
What heavens, what earth, what suns shalt thou discern ? 
Ere the long night, whose stillness brooks no star, 

Match that funereal aspect with her pall, 

I think thou wilt have fathom’d life too far, 

Have known too much—or else forgotten all.+ 


Sorrowing childhood is ever a cad sight. Look at the orphan for whom 
no one cares, for whom—as she is pictured in one of the Noctes—no face 
ever brightens, no voice grows musical; who performs in slavish drudgery 
her solitary and thankless labours, and feels that, from morning to night, 


* Nicholas Nickleby, ch. 1. 
t+ Poems by Matthew Arnold, Second Series. - 
Tc 
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the scowl of tyranny is upon her—and see how nature pines, and shivers, 
and gets stunted, in the absence of the genial light of humanity. “ Even 
the buoyant—the elastic—the airy, volatile spirit of childhood cannot 
sustain itself against the weight of self-degradation thus bearing it down 
with the consciousness of contumely and contempt.” The Shepherd 
compares such a child, bereft of childhood’s best belongings, to “a bit 
unlucky lily, chance-planted amang the cauld clay on a bleak knowl to 
the north,” where the morning sun never, and the evening sun seldom 
shines, and bleakness is the general character of the ungenial day. “ It 
struggles at a smile, does the bit bonny stranger white-lily—but you see 
it’s far frae happy, and that it’ll besune dead. The bee passes it by, for 
it’s quite scentless ; and though some drops o’ dew do visit it—for the 
heavens are still gracious to the dying outcast—yet they canna freshen 
up its droopin head, so weak at last, that the stalk could hardly bear up 
a butterfly.”* Add to orphanhood the brand of illegitimacy, and to the 
-~ of sorrows for young lips is added, without stint, the wormwood and 

Alone, among his young compeers, 

Was Bryan infant 

A moody and heart-broken boy, 

Estranged from sympathy and joy, 

Bearing each taunt whic joe tongue 

On his mysterious lineage flung.t 

But, given vice and extreme penury in the so-called home, and there 

needs neither the pang of orphanhood nor the brand of bastardy, to sear 
childhood, and shrivel it up outwardly, and wither up the very soul of it 
within. One of the glimpses the O’Hara Family used to give us, of 
squalid wretchedness in the lowest of Irish cabins, was meant to ex- 
emplify this state of things. Pierce Shea is passing by a cabin which 
the tithe-proctor has recently “ spoliated,” and, as the rain ds falling, he 
knocks at the door for admission, supposing it to be secured. “A 
husky voice desired him to come in; he did so, and beheld such a scene 
of misery as his eyes had never before experienced. The large, waste 
den, with its sides rough as a quarry, and the black roof dripping rain 
and soot, did not contain a single article of the most common domestic 
furniture. On a small bundle of straw, at one side, lay a shivering girl 
of some nine or ten years, while two other children, a boy and a girl, 
not more than five or six, squatted on the damp clay floor, which was 
strewed with straw and rushes, not in childish sport, but in that prema- 
ture melancholy and abstraction which the children of want and misery 
so often exhibit to the eye of a susceptible beholder.”f{ Such a beholder, 
for instance, as the Hermit of Bellyfulle, whom sights like this make more 
radical than ever in his sentiments, and more apostrophical in his style. 
“ Holy childhood, with still the bloom of its first home upon it,” he ex- 
claims, thinking, no doubt, of Wordsworth’s assertion that 


Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy.§ 
* Noctes Ambrosiane, May, 1830. 
+ Lady of the Lake, canto iii. 
t Crohoore of the Bill-hook, ch. ix. 
§ Wordsworth’s Ode on Intimations of Immortality, &c. (itself immortal). 
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For what else than a paraphrase of these lines is the Hermit’s next 
sentence: ‘ For, indeed, there is a sanctity about childhood; it is a 
bright new-comer from the world unknown, a creature with unfolded 
soul. And yet, are there not states where, while yet the creature draws 
its pauper milk—of the same sort, by the way, that nurtured Abel—we 
ive it to those fiends of earth, violence and wrong, and then scourge, 
imprison, hang the pupil for the teaching of its masters? Childhood, 
with its innocence killed in the very seed! Childhood, a fetid imp in 
rags, with fox-like, thievish eyes and lying breath, the foul vermin of a 
city!”* Rare the nature that amid such environments would grow up 
the Marian Erle of Mrs. Browning’s poem—but then Marian at least 
had country sights and sounds and influences within reach, and could 
steal away from home wretchedness and wickedness and hate, to revel in 
nature’s profusion of delights. 
Yet the outcast child, 

For whom the very mother’s face forewent 

The mother’s special patience, lived and grew 

Learnt early to cry low, and walk alone, 

With that pathetic vacillating roll 

Of the infant body on the uncertain feet 

(The earth being felt unstable ground so soon), 

At which most women’s arms unclose at once 

With irrepressive instinct. Thus, at three, 

This poor weaned kid would run off from the fold, 

This babe would steal from off the mother’s chair, 

And, creeping through the golden walls of gorse, 

Would find some keyhole toward the secrecy 

Of Heaven’s high blue, and, nestling down, peer out— 

Oh, not to catch the angels at their games, 

She had nefer heard of angels,—but to gaze 

She knew not why, to see she knew not what, 

A-hungering outward from the barren earth 

For something like a joy. She liked, she said, 

To dazzle black her sight against the sky, 

For then, it seemed, some d blind Love came down, 

And groped her out, and clasped her with a kiss; 

She learnt God that way, and was beat for it 

Whenever she went home,—yet came again, 

As surely as the trapped hare, getting free, 

Returns to his Soars 


And thus, and only thus, it came to pass—thanks to the graciousness of 
& most rare nature, and the benign influences of boon mother Nature— 
that Marian Erle escaped, what so few in her position would have escaped, 
the disastrous but too frequent doom of being never a child. 


* The Chronicles of Clovernook. t Aurora Leigh, book iii. 


GURNEY; OR, TWO FORTUNES. 
A STORY OF OUR OWN TIME. 


By CosTELLo. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


RESTITUTION. 


THouGH unsuspecting to the last degree, when he confided his for- 
tune to Monsieur Trécourt, Monsieur de Gournay had not acted—as 
many would think—with imprudence. For every venture, however value- 
less, he held what appeared to be security, Monsieur Trécourt never hesi- 
tating—indeed, appearing solicitous—to give his signature in exchange 
for the Baron’s money. There is just a possibility that if everything had 
succeeded with Monsieur Trécourt, he might have turned out an honest 
man—there are familiar examples of such people—but when he saw the 
end approaching, with ruin in its train, it was no time for Monsieur Tré- 
court to think of honesty. He had no objection to keep others afloat so 
long as he swam with the current, but when there was a chance of their 
all sinking together, common prudence dictated the necessity of taking 
care of himself alone. There was but one “effectual way of doing this: 
by following the ancient Hebrew example, when that thrifty nation pre- 
pared for its exodus. Monsieur Trécourt did not borrow from his clients 
* jewels of silver, jewels of gold and raiment,” but he took their cash and 
- bolted, ‘ Fortune,” as we all know, “ favours the bold,’’ and on more 
than one continental Bourse Monsieur Trécourt made a very good thin: 
of it, till at last he came to London, where, the blind goddess sti 
smiling, he succeeded best of all: so well, that he resolved to set up his 
rest in our happy country, and enjoy life with the magnificent respecta- 
a of bankers and directors as honest as himself. 

owever hopeless of recovering his property, Monsieur de Gournay 
had carefully preserved the papers which attested his claims on Monsieur 
Trécourt, and he now produced them from his portfolio. They re- 
sented a sum which, if realised, would place him again in easy, if not 

in affluent circumstances. On seeing them, Hubert felt relieved from an 
anxiety that had begun to torment him. To the poor but proud noble- 
man whose daughter he desired to marry, Hubert could not have 
brought himself to say, ‘It is 1 to whom you owe the money that pro- 
your release ;” but with the owner of comparative wealth—or that 
which seemed its equivalent—he had no such hesitation. The affair had 
become a mere matter of temporary accommodation which one gentleman 
might easily offer to another, and when he named Mr. Scoble as the 
person into whose hands he advised Monsieur de Gournay to place his 
mg he no longer refrained from stating how he had employed him 
ore. Monsieur de Gournay fully appreciated the delicacy of Hubert’s 


conduct, and was equally relieved by the explanation. They could treat 
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now upon equal terms—for the debt of kindness was one which he fancied 


it was in his power to repay. 
It was agreed that Mr. Scoble should at once be sent for, and the 
ressing note which Hubert hastily wrote, and which found the lawyer in 
fis office, very soon caused him to appear. 

“ Proud and happy, Baron—excessively proud and happy, Miss Degur- 
ney—Gurney—sorry I can’t speak French, though—sorry, yes, very, yes 
—not make myself understood—yes, understood—in their—yes, their 
language, Mr. Hubert.” 

“Don’t let that trouble you, my dear Mr. Scoble,” said Hubert, 
smiling ; ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Gournay speaks English as well as ourselves, 
and the Baron, I think, is no stranger to our tongue.” 

Mutual disclaimers followed from Monsieur de Gournay and his 
daughter, the former in terms which showed him unmistakably a French- 
man, the latter in language so correct that, but for a slight accent, her 
could not possibly have been detected. 

“Thankee, Baron—thankee, Miss Degurney—Gurney—great relief to 
my mind—yes, great, great; afraid of Nong-tong-paw, you know; ter- 
rible fellow—terrible fellow, Nong-tong-paw! Song about him when I 
was a schoolboy, always makes me laugh—yes, laugh—droll, very droll 
—when I think of him. Beg pardon, Baron—beg pardon. Now let me 
know—yes, know—what I can do, Baron—do.”’ 

With energetic action, and earnest words not always suitably placed, 
Monsieur de Gournay made a statement of his case, to which Mr. Scoble 
listened most attentively. 

“ Ah, raseally agent—rascally agent—I see, I see. How to get at 
him, though—how to get at him! Breach of trust—yes, breach of 
trust; clear enough—clear enough; over in France—wish it was here! 
Receipts—ah, receipts; money advanced for certain purposes—certain 
purposes, not fulfilled. Can’t touch him, then; nothing to show why, 


only receipts for money lent ; sue him in France—sue him in France— 


question here.” 

“Ts it a question, my dear sir?” said Hubert. “I should have 
thought the acknowledgment of a debt gave a sufficient claim any- 
where.” 

“Likely you might, Mr. Hubert—likely you might. Won't do, 
though, in this case. Bills of exchange very different—negotiable, you 
know—negotiable property; make over billsa—Tom, Dick, Harry—no 
matter who has ’em—yes, who has ’em.” 

“Have I then, sir, no remedy against the man who rob me?” asked 
Monsieur de Gournay, who interpreted Mr. Scoble’s meaning rather by 
his manner than by his words. 

“ Remedy?—remedy?—legal? Doubtful—sorry to say, doubtful.” 

Mr. Scoble paused. Disappointment was visible on every face; on 
Hubert’s most of any : he had been so certain of success. 

Mr. Scoble glanced at all three, and spoke again : 

“ Mustn’t despair, though—mustn’t despair. Try something else— 
yes, something else. Let me see! This Musseer Trecker—yes, ‘Trecker, 
is rich you say, established here, house of his own, and so forth—yes, 
—s of his own; rich—have him there, perhaps. Where does he 
ve 
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To answer this query Louvel was sent for. He gave the necessary 
information, and entered into more particulars than he had previously 
stated, the fact of Monsieur de Gournay having influential friends in 
England inclining him more and more to his cause. 

The result of this interview appeared to give Mr. Scoble more satis- 
faction than he had yet shown; he rubbed his hands briskly, and his 
looks became cheerful. 

“Think I see my way now,” he said—“ yes, see my way. Any objec- 
tion, Mr. Hubert, to give me the pleasure of your company—yes, plea- 
sure of your company, for an hour or two? Good deal to ask, perhaps— 
good deal to ask; lawyers’ society not always pleasantest in the world. 
Hope to do good—hope to do good.” 

Hubert was sure of that, and placed himself quite at Mr. Scoble’s dis- 
posal. The lawyer also required the attendance of Louvel, and they all 
three left the room together, after Mr. Scoble, in a manner somewhat 
old-fashioned but very friendly, had taken leave of Monsieur de Gournay 
and his daughter to execute the project he had formed. 

“Charming gurl, Miss Degurney—Gurney, charming gurl,” began 
Mr. Scoble, as soon as Hubert and himself were seated in his brougham, 
with Louvel on the box. ‘Baron, too, quite the noblenan—nobleman ; 
ancient what-d’ye-call-um ?—rejeem; sad thing! horrid swindler—sad 
thing; lovely gurl, Miss Degurney—Gurney, lovely gurl ; don’t wonder 
at all, Mr. tdut—thehen, don’t wonder at all, hey! hey !” 

Not all bald, disjointed chat, however, tending to make his companion 
restless or uncomfortable, but, in the midst of his tautology, which he 
could not help, a good deal to the purpose in the conversation of Mr. 
Scoble, as the carriage proceeded towards St. John’s-wood. 

Allusion having been again made by the lawyer to Sir Richard 
Gurney, Hubert told him that he had sent his father news by telegraph 
of his return from Paris, but that as business of importance retained him 
in London, he begged Sir Richard, if he could, to come up to town by 
an early train ; information at which Mr. Scoble smiled, as he had more 
than once smiled before in the course of the drive. . 

It was at the gates of one of the finest houses in the Avenue-road that, 
under the direction of Louvel, the brougham stopped. Monsieur Trécourt 
was at home, and the party were admitted. Everything about the place 
denoted the possession of wealth; the house, indeed, had only just been 
relinquished by a bankrupt upholsterer who had fitted it up magnifi- 
cently, and Monsieur Trécourt bought it as it stood. 

The visitors were shown into a gorgeously furnished apartment, but 
they had scarcely time to look round them a he the owner of the house 


appeared. 

At the sight of Louvel, who had not sent in his name, he started and 
turned pale, but observing that his companions were perfect strangers, 
his equanimity returned, and he very politely made them welcome. He 
then asked to what fortunate circumstance he was to attribute the honour 
‘of the visit. 

Mr. Scoble took up the word, replying, with rather less cireumlocution 


than usual, that business, involving the outlay of a considerable sum, was 
the object they had in view. 
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Monsieur Trécourt was charmed, enchanted; nothing would give him 
greater pleasure than to conduct the affair to an advantageous issue. 

Mr. Scoble glanced slyly at Hubert as he observed that he expected as 
much, from the well-known character of Monsieur Trécourt. He felt 
perfectly sure he was safe in the hands of a person of so much ability— 
and integrity. 

Monsieur Trécourt placed his hand on his heart, and bowed. That 
was a reputation he really coveted. Of his ability, he must speak with 
diffidence: he always endeavoured to do his best. Of his integrity—yes, 
of — he was proud. He might honestly say he owed to it all he pos- 
sessed. 

And that, Mr. Scoble remarked, as he looked round, was not a little. 
Monsieur Trécourt smiled and shrugged his shoulders. What would 
_ have? To be anybody now-a-days a man must have some means. 

ut he was not yet a millionnaire. Ah, his good friend Louvel might 
shake his head, but he was deceived. 

This denial was taken as it was meant. The prestige of fortune is no 
insignificant necessary to the virtues of a stock-brokér. 

Established in his right position, Monsieur Trécourt now proceeded to 
oe What was the nature of the transaction that the gentlemen 
proposed ? 

Mr. Scoble here announced his profession. He was the head of a legal 
firm of old standing. Sometimes it happened that they had opportunities 
of placing large sums advantageously for their clients, sometimes they 
were required to raise them. In this instance, his companion—indicating 
Hubert—a gentleman of condition and the heir to a large estate, was 
desirous of procuring money for a particular purpose, and M. Louvel had 
kindly recommended them to apply to Monsieur Trécourt. 

Monsieur Trécourt, with a slightly altered manner—enough to mark 
the distinction between a lender and a borrower—was greatly obliged to 
his friend Louvel ; but money was at a high rate just duende disturbed 
state of-affairs on the Continent—he played, in short, the usual overture 
in matters of this kind, and requested further information. 

‘I had better explain my wishes myself,” said Hubert, ‘if Monsieur 
Trécourt will favour me with his attention. The fact is, sir,” he eon- 
tinued, addressing the ex-agent de change, “I am desirous of raising 
money for the purchase of some landed property in France.” 

“In France ?” echoed Monsieur Trécourt, with surprise. ‘ Permit 
me to observe that the moment for making such an investment is some- 
what singularly chosen. France, as I remarked just now, is in a very 


_ unsettled condition, and although a property might, on that account, per- 


haps, be acquired on favourable terms, there are risks, in revolutionary 
times, with regard to possession.” 

That was perfectly true, Hubert rejoined. But he had made up his 
mind on that point. He had seen the estate in question, and finding it 


-was in the market, was bent on acquiring it. 


“What is the amount of the purchase-money ?” asked Monsieur Tré- 


court. 


“ Six hundred thousand francs,” replied Hubert. 
“And the security which you propose ?” 
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a said Hubert, with a smile full of meaning, “is, I think, unde- 
niable. It is ity.” 

The distinction between lender and borrower became more marked. 

* Personal security,” said Monsieur Trécourt, coldly, “should be 
good indeed to command so large a sum as six hundred thousand francs 
—twenty-four thousand pounds sterling of your money! Is it your own 
you offer ?”’ 

This was said with a kind of sneer. 

“No—not exactly,” was Hubert’s answer. “Something better than 

t least in your estimation.” 

‘¢T must have good reason for thinking so,” said Monsieur Trécourt, 
rather tartly, for the aspect of the affair did not quite please him. “I 
must know the person well on whose security I advanee my money.” 

* You do know him well. No one better.” 

“ Explain yourself, sir. Who is it I know so well ?” 

Yourself.” 

Monsieur Trécourt’s politeness entirely vanished : he became positively 
angry. 

“J the security! Ido not understand this trifling! What does it 
mean, Monsieur Louvel ?” 

Hubert prevented Louvel’s reply. 

“Tt means, sir, precisely what it expresses. I come here to negotiate 
for the purchase of the Chateau de Gournay in Normandy”—Monsieur 
Trécourt trembled at the familiar name—‘“ and I offer,” continued 
Hubert, looking steadfastly at the er-agent de change —“‘ I offer your own 
signature as security for the amount required.” 

Yes, Musseer Trecker,” said Mr. Scoble, breaking in, “ own signa- 
ture—yes, own signature. Here it is, half a dozen times over—over: 
‘ Ressoo’—that’s received—‘from Baron Degurney—Gurney’——No 
nearer, please—no nearer.” 

This was a necessary caution, for Monsieur Trécourt bent over eagerly, 
as if to seize the papers which Mr. Scoble had taken from his pocket-book. 
The ex-agent de change recognised them at a glance, but he made a 
desperate effort. 

“ That is not my handwriting,” he said. ‘It is a base forgery. I 
know nothing of this Baron de Gournay !” 

“ Forgery—forgery,” returned Mr. Scoble ; “ beg pardon—beg pardon ; 
won't do—won’t do ; same handwriting bottom of this letter to Musseer 
Loo-vell. He can swear to it—swear to it.” 

“ It is the same,” said Louvel, coolly. 

‘ You, then, have betrayed me,” cried Monsieur Trécourt, darting a 
furious look at Louvel. ‘“ Ah, if I had a knife!” 

“Better use a pen, Musseer Trecker—pen, yes, pen. Pay back the 
money you owe the Baron Degurney—Gurney; save your reputation 
—no exposure ; lawyers, you know—lawyers have you up im no time— 
no time. Police—Lord Mayor—Clerkenwell—Old Bailey—penal servi- 
tude—or pay the money !” 

We will not prolong the scene. After repeated denials, evasions, 
menaces, Monsieur Trécourt yielded. Publicity, involving the charge of 
misappropriated funds, would, he felt, be his ruin, There was a large 
balance in his banker’s hands, which he kept “on call” for speculative 
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ay’s claim. 

“ a of the law, Mr. Hubert—terrors of the law,” chuckled Mr. 
Scoble, as they drove away from the Avenue-road ; “ what’s that Shak- 
speare says? Guilty—fear—bush-officer—yes, bush-officer. Might have 
made a fight—afraid to; cleverly done—cleverly done. Now then for 
Baron Degurney—Gurney !” 


CHAPTER XLII. 
MONSIEUR DE SAVERNE’S WILL. 


Po aia Fortune gives,” says the poet, “she gives with both hands 

While restitution was being made to Monsieur de Gournay by the ex- 
agent de change, the current of events was turning in his favour else- 
where. 
The nature of the summons sent to the Marquis de Saverne was not to 
be misunderstood, though he was the last to comprehend it ; nor did he 
become fully aware of his danger till a second fit of apoplexy, severer 
than the first, gave him unmistakable warning. 

It was then that he began to be aware, or allow himself to suppose, 
that he, too, the modern Dives, was, like Lazarus, mortal. The grave 
words of his four physicians, the grave countenances of those about him, 
the unsuppressed anxiety of Madame de Marolles, but, more than all, a 


sense of personal feebleness and of escaping memory, assisted towards this 


discovery. 


For the first time in his life his thoughts turned upon what he should 
do with his wealth besides enjoying it. 

He had always been proud of being supposed the richest man in 
France ; could he perpetuate that supposition? Yes. The means existed 
of gratifying his vanity after death. A shrine with its gilded inscription, 
an hospital bearing his name, public endowments of various kinds were 
available for the purpose. No matter how he had lived, was there not a 
text which said that “Charity covereth a multitude of sins?” The 
Marquis de Saverne interpreted Charity to mean large gifts. 

Impressed with this idea, he astonished and forestalled Baptiste by de- 
siring him to send for his notary, Monsieur Croquemort. 

The notary, whose appearance justified his appellation, was not slow to 
make his appearance. Perhaps, anticipating the invitation, he was not 
far off at the time. Who knows? Baptiste was watchful and eager; he 
might actually have been in the house. 

“Croquemort,” said the Marquis, when he entered—“I want you, 
Croquemort— where the devil did you get that name of yours? it’s 
only fit for an undertaker—I want you to make my will.” 

onsieur Croquemort could have said, “‘ With much pleasure,” only 
pleasure was a word that found no place in his vocabulary: besides, the 
Occasion for employing it was not suitable. He therefore replied that “he 
had the honour of Lene at the disposition of Monsieur le Marquis. How 
did he wish to execute it? There were three modes of proceeding laid 
down in the Code Civil: “par testament olographe, acte public, 
ou dans Ja forme mystique.” Which did Monsieur le is prefer? - 


| 
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“Do you take me for a fool?” returned the Marquis. “Am I going 
to slave myself to death, before my time, by writing my own will? Do 
I want all the world to know my concerns ? 

“ We are obliged to ask these questions,” said Monsieur Croquemort. 

“So much the worse!” grumbled the Marquis. “ What do you mean 
by ‘la forme mystique?’ ”’ 

‘Simply a secret will. To be signed, closed and sealed before it is 
presented to the notary in the presence of the six necessary witnesses ; 
or to be closed and sealed on presentation; in either case making the 
requisite declaration to the effect that it is written by the testator or 
another and signed by himself ; whereupon the notary ——” 

**That’s enough, Croquemort, I don’t care what the notary does: spare 
me the rest of your jargon. Give me the filagree basket that stands 
on the console. Take this key. Open the cabinet behind the door. 
You will see a large folio, lettered ‘A.’ Bring it here. Place it on the 
movable stand of the easy-chair. Turn it this way—well forward. 
There! Draw that curtain back. I want more light. So! Now get 
your materials ready, and take down what I say.” 

Swiftly the pen of the notary ran through the formal preliminaries, and 
then the Marquis began his dictation. We shall not quote it entire, afew 
extracts sufficing for our purpose : 

“To his Eminence, the Cardinal Archbishop of Bourges, the sum of 
five hundred thousand franes, in trust, for the erection, in the chapel of 
St. Loup, in the cathedral church of St. Etienne—originally endowed by 
my maternal ancestor, Guillaume de |’Aubespine, heretofore Keeper of 
the Seals of France—of an altar of pure silver, the fashion whereof I leave 
to the discretion of his eminence aforesaid, my name and titles to be in- 
scribed conspicuously in the midst, together with my armorial a 
And it is also my desire that my full-length portrait, the one painted by 
Baron Gros, which hangs by itself in the principal salon of my hotel in 
the Rue Ville l’Evéque, at Paris, shall be placed in the aforesaid chapel 
of St. Loup, in the cathedral church of St. Etienne of Bourges, afore- 
said, so that all men may bear in memory the features of him who, in 
piety, has caused to be erected the aforesaid silver altar; whereon are to 

always kept burning, day and night, twelve wax candles, in solid silver 
candlesticks, the expenses thereof to be defrayed out of the aforesaid sum of 
five hundred thousand francs; and in case the residue of the sum aforesaid 
should not suffice for the purpose, I give and bequeath the additional sum 
of one hundred thousand francs, to be laid out in three daily masses for 
my soul for ever.” 

P.. was the principal disposition of the Marquis de Saverne in favour 
igion. 

In the name of Charity he bequeathed ten millions of francs for the 
purchase of a convenient site on or adjoining one of the most — 
boulevards of Paris, for the foundation of an hospital for twenty-four in- 
curable gouty cripples—here was a real touch of feeling, he suffered so 
much from gout himself—the building to be called the Hépital Saverne, 
and a suitable inscription, recording the name, titles, and charitable in- 
tentions of the donor. 

For the sake of Virtue he ordered that an amount of Three - Cent. 
Rentes, sufficient to produce a yearly sum double that which is devoted to 
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the annual Monthyon prize, should be — to a similar object, the 
Saverne prize—so he willed it should be called—being contested in like 
manner, and awarded to the most virtuous candidates. 

These were the popular items by which the Marquis de Saverne hoped 
to be remembered. There were some that would scarcely bear the test of 
critical examination. For instance, the following—in favour of a dear 
friend—a proud, austere, moral man, whose only failing was that of being 
fond of money : 

“To the Comte Frangois-Marie-Camus de Poilvache, my constant 
friend for twenty years, I am under the greatest obligation. i therefore 
bequeath him the reversion of the sum of six hundred thousand frances, 
settled by me on his daughter, Adelaide de Poilvache, at the time of her 
birth—of which sum he te hitherto received the interest-—in the event 
of the death of his daughter aforesaid before she attains the age of 
twenty-one; the separate annuity paid by me to the Comtesse Madeleine 
de Poilvache, wife of the Comte Frangois- Marie-Camus de Poilvache afore- 
said, having ceased at the period of her demise. This bequest will, I hope, 
be considered by him an ample fulfilment of the engagement entered into 
by us on the occasion of his marriage with the aforesaid Comtesse Made- 
leine de Poilvache, née Madeleine Broc, daughter of Antoinette Broc, 
herbalist, of the Marché aux Fleurs, Place de la Madeleine, in Paris, and 
of Martin Cornu, chiffonnier, domicile unknown.” 

This was Monsieur de Saverne’s tribute to accommodating Friendship. 
Fidelity was also rewarded in the person of the unscrupulous Baptiste, 
and much after the same fashion, all the blots in his character being hit, 
and the nature of the services he had rendered described with cynical 
=" matter of no consequence, however, to such a legatee as 

aptiste. Neither did the complacent Hortense escape: she was well 
provided for as to money, and in addition he bequeathed her all his objets 
de vertu, together with other collections, the knowledge of which most 
men keep to themselves, but which Monsieur de Saverne most accurately 
defined. No one, indeed, whom he named in his will was spared: to 
whomsoever he gave some obloquy attached. 

The pen was in his hand more than once to add another victim to the 
list of those whose reputation he blasted by his pernicious gifts; but the 
purity of Bianca’s ¢ ter overawed his evil purpose, and compelled 
even his foul mind to pay homage to her virtue, by leaving her name un- 
mentioned. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
CONCLUSION, 


Ir the repayment of the money of which he had been defrauded made 
Monsieur de ournay a free man in a pecuniary point of view, it also 
gave him freedom of action in a cause which was dearer to him than 
aught beside. He was burning to avenge the insult that had been 
offered to his daughter, and lost not a moment in seeking reparation from 
Monsieur de Saverne. 


That no accideut ight frustrate his iuteutiou, he wrote to the Mar- 
quis as follows : $08 
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“ Three lines suffice to explain the object of this letter. Though no 
sentiment of honour can inhabit a breast like yours, I will not imagine 
your degradation so complete as to think it has deprived you of the con- 
sciousness of what my honour—no less than my personal wrong—de- 
mands. You have been ill, I hear; but this is a summons which gives 
health to the sick. Therefore I expect your immediate answer to fix the 
time and place of that meeting which one of us, at least, shall not survive. 
Two days I remain here to receive your reply. On the morning of the 
third I proceed to the rendez-vous Lares 4 Till then may God have 
you in his holy keeping. 

“ BERNARD DE GOURNAY.” 


“T will kill him,” said Monsieur de Gournay, “ with his own weapon 
—no other!” 

But fate was stronger than even the determined purpose of revenge. 

On the morning of the third day two letters reached Monsieur de 
Gournay. Both were from France, but neither from his cousin, and the 
superscription of each was in a handwriting unknown to him. 

But the contents of the first he opened speedily made him aware of the 
reason for Monsieur de Saverne’s silence. The hand was motionless for 


ever that should have replied. 


‘“* MonsiEuR LE Baron”—so ran the letter—“I humbly beg pardon 
for the liberty I take in addressing you; but it is not in the power of my 
master to do so, as he died yesterday morning. He had been ill for some 
days, but when I carried him his letters, with the chocolate which he 
always took the first thing after he woke, he said he felt a good deal 
better, and hoped in a short time to be quite well again. He then 
drank his chocolate, and when he had finished I handed his letters and 
left him, according to my usual custom. I had not, however, been in my 
own room more than a quarter of an hour when I heard his bell ringing 
violently, and I hurried back as fast as I could. I found Monsieur le 
Marquis sitting up in bed, with his mouth open, breathing very hard, 
and looking very strangely about the eyes: all his letters were scattered 
on the floor, with the exception of one, which I perceived crumpled up in 
his left hand. On seeing me he made a strong effort, and, after gasping 
once or twice, said he had been suddenly cau with spasms ; in fact, he 
was suffering from them at the time. I gave him a violet tisane, which 
he swallowed, and I was in hopes it had done him good, for he told me, 
with a singular smile, that he meant to get up directly, but first of all he 
wanted his desk and writing things. I did as Monsieur le Marquis 
ordered, and then began to prepare his toilet; but while I was airing his 
linen, ready to put on, I heard a deep groan, and looking round, I saw my 
master fall back on his pillow and close his eyes. I dropped what I held 
and ran to the bed. I was too late, Monsieur le Baron: he was no more. 
The physicians, when they came, said that his death was caused by 
hypertrophy, which means, I believe, an affection of the heart, and often 
accompanies the disease by which Monsieur le Marquis had already been 
attacked. It was my task to lay my master out, and I had great diffi- 
eulty in unclenching his left hand. When T eneceeded at last in doing 
so, the crumpled letter fell out. I smoothed it straight, and in doing so 
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saw, Monsieur le Baron, that it was written by you. I did not presume 
to read it, but when I had copied your address, in order that [ might 
communicate the above distressing intelligence, I took the liberty of 

utting it in the fire, in doing which I trust I have not exceeded my 
Faty, which is, and ever will be, to place myself, Monsieur le Baron, at 
your commands. 

“ T have the honour to be, Monsieur le Baron, 
With profound respect, 
“Your most obedient humble servant, 
“Baptiste LEBRUN. 


“ T have omitted to say that the funeral of Monsieur le Marquis takes 
— morning, at eleven o'clock, at the church of the Made- 


“ Bianca,” said Monsieur de Gournay to his daughter, who had eagerly 
watched him while he read this letter, “ our enemy is gone to his account. 
My cousin Astolphe is dead !” : 

“ And you, then, my father,” cried Bianca, clasping her hands fer- 
— “you are safe! Thank God! Thank God! I cannot weep for 

4 

Monsieur de Gournay sat silent for some moments, communing with 
his own thoughts; his eyes rested unconsciously on the second letter; at 
last it attracted his attention. 

“ Who,” he said, “can my other correspondent be ?” . 

He opened the letter, and a thin piece of paper, wafted by a gust of 
air, fluttered across the table to where Bianca sat. She took it up, and 
found, to her surprise, that it was a French billet de banque for five 
hundred francs. 

The letter consisted of only a single line; yet it was plain, from the 
spelling, how much trouble it had given the writer. “Dela part d’un 
serviteure fidelle,” was all it said. 

It was a distraction from painful reflections to guess by whom this 
money could have been sent, but all Monsieur de Gournay’s conjectures 
were made in vain, nor was it till some months afterw: that he dis- 
covered the sender to be no other than Jean Lalouette, the landlord of 
the Coq d’Or, at Amiens, who had taken the first opportunity in his 
power of fulfilling his intention of continuing to: pay his rent. 

How Jean Lalouette had learned Monsieur = Gournay’s address re-_ 
mains to be explained. It was he whom Hubert, when he left Paris, had 
written to, to carry on the negotiation for the purchase of the Chiteau 
de Gournay ; and in his first communication from London Hubert gave 
him news of his old master, naming the place where he was staying, but 

not discussing Monsieur de Gournay’s affairs, which Lalouette conse- 
quently supposed were still in a depressed condition. 

If Hubert had been anxious to possess the Chateau de Gournay before 
he became acquainted with its former owner, that anxiety was not dimi- 
nished when, in answer to his eloquent pleading, on the day that saw 
Monsieur Trécourt disgorge his fraudulent gains, Monsicur de Gournay 
consented to bestow upuu him Biauca’s Laud her heart, by her own 
confession, being ly his: on one condition, however, that the full 
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concurrence of Hubert’s father was obtained. This was accomplished 
with little difficulty, for no sooner had Sir Richard Gournay, in com- 
pliance with his son’s urgent message, arrived in London, than Hubert 
at once exposed the actual state of the case. Though the description 
which Hubert gave of Bianca’s beauty, character, and accomplishments 
might of itself have failed to move Sir Richard, the proud old English 
baronet was not proof against the charm of illustrious birth, and when he 
found that it was with the identical Norman family from which his own 
was descended that Hubert sought to ally himself, he set aside every 
pecuniary consideration, and declared his prompt acquiescence in his 
desire. That readiness received a fresh impulse when he became per- 
sonally acquainted with Monsieur de Gournay and his. daughter, whom 
he immediately invited to Loxwood Abbey; nor is it any disparagement 
to Sir Richard to say that, indifferent as he might be to money, he was, 
after all, not sorry to learn that Bianca was a wealthy heiress, Monsieur 
de Gournay being able, within a few days after becoming his guest, to 
communicate the fact, that although the Marquis de Saverne had disposed 
of all his personal property in the manner we have already seen, much of 
his real estate was inalienable, and devolved upon his cousin as nearest 
of kin. 

Arrived at this part of our narrative, we suppress the details of the 
marriage, which once more united the long-separated branches of the 
House of De Gournay; but as the reader may wish to know something 
more concerning one or two other persons who have figured in this his- 
tory, we transcribe the following letter from Paris, which Hubert received 
a few hours before his departure with his bride, to pass their honeymoon 
at the Chateau de Gournay : 


“Cuer Amt,—Mon bonheur est parfait! Je viens de faire comme 
vous. Je me marie! Vous allez demander avec qui? Ah, vous ne la 
connaissez pas encore; c’est dommage. C’est une femme adorable, avec 
trente mille livres de rente. Elle raffole de moi! Mon scélérat d’oncle 
—passez-moi le mot—s’est enfin conduit en honnéte homme. II a tant 
gagné par la vente du chateau que vous venez d’acheter, qu’il a consenti 

délier un peu sa bourse. Nous partons incessamment pour la Suisse. La, 
aux bords de ces lacs enchanteurs, aux pieds de ces montagnes sublimes, 
en vue de ces neiges éternelles, dans les profondeurs de ces bois sauvages, 
nous allons oublier le monde. J’ai d’excellents cigares, et ma Julie chante 
comme un ange. A notre retour, 4 quinze jours d’ici, nous espérons 
vous faire visite. Adieu, cher ami. Ma Julie m’appelle. Je vous em- 
brasse de cceur, en vous priant de déposer mes hommages aux pieds de 
Miladi, votre aimable épouse. 

“ ANATOLE DuvaL.” 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT OXFORD. 


I roamed 
Delighted through the motley spectacle;— 
Gowns grave or gaudy, doctors, students, streets, 
Courts, cloisters, fl of churches, gateways, towers. 


Tue British Association for the Advancement of Science, which 
held at Oxford, in June, 1832, the first annual meeting after its birth 
at York, returned in June, 1860, to that venerable seat of learning, 
in full maturity of vigour, to hold its thirtieth annual meeting. The 
cultivators of natural science, whose motto is “ Progress,” again met in 
the time-honoured University, whose traditions are so peculiarly classic, 
ecclesiastical, and re tive, and whose genius, while looking to the 
future, seems ever mindful of the past. The students of nature assembled 
not only amidst objects of natural beauty, amidst libraries, museums, and 
collections illustrative of natural history, and among professors and scholars, 
but were surrounded by such buildings of historic grandeur, such objects 
of artistic grace, and such treasures of fine art, as can be found only in 
the queen of English cities. And the Oxford meeting had the added 
charm of contrast and variety, inasmuch as the Association met last year 
beyond the Grampians, in the remote capital of Northern Scotland. 
Aberdeen has likewise, as everybody knows, its University and its High- 
street to boast, and it rejoices in those lions of the modern town, if it is 
not so proud as it ought to be of the religious and regal memories that 
cluster round the quaint half-deserted adjacent town of Old Aberdeen, 
once famous for scholars and salmon, and still dignified by the remains of 
the cathedral and the buildings of King’s College, with their unique 
coronal spire. But the characteristic features of the past have yielded to 
the prosaic sights and sounds of commercial industry in the granite city 
of the Dee, whereas at Oxford the romantic character of the middle ages 
seems even now to pervade the buildings which have there “ been sheltered 
under the wings.of Time,” and, lingering amidst the graceful monuments 
of pious zeal and religious learning, still to throw a magic influence upon 
the scene. In the aspect of the great city of Aberdeen there is nothing 
distinctively academical: Marischal College certainly cannot be called 
collegiate in its aspect ; and instead of the grey pmnacles of shapely 
stone that have been raised at Oxford amidst venerable trees, “ into the 
midst of sailing birds and silent air,” the modern pile is closely surrounded 
by the buildings of a busy and prosperous seaport. The High-street of 
Aberdeen may undoubtedly boast the impressiveness of two very long 
parallel lines of granite houses, grey, cold, and uniform; but the High- 
street of Oxford presents a matchless variety of architecture, and a suc- 
cession of buildings adorned with the graces of art and endowed with the 
claims of age, all differing in form and character, but all picturesque and 
—* and presenting a tout ensemble which has no parallel in the 
world. 

Towers and spires and domes rising amidst clusters of foliage, seem 
(as Dr. Waagen, the art-critic of Berlin, observes) a, from afar 


the Gothic glories of Oxford; and a first view of its buildings undoubtedly 
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produces, as he has remarked, an impression that is ineffaceable. The 
preponderance and profusion of artistic beauty and sumptuous architec- 
ture give to its aspect such a peculiar character that the spirit of the 
middle ages might well seem to dwell spell-bound there, and to be still a 
living power. 

We propose to give a résumé of the pleasant week which with 
the speech of the Prince Consort and closed under the presidency of 
Lord Wrottesley; and to any readers unacquainted with Oxford, it may 
be acceptable if we introduce our sketch of the scientific business of the 
meeting by glancing at the collegiate and ether antiquities which brought 
the votaries of science in the year 1860 face to face, as it were, with the 
art, and learning, and piety of the past. And perhaps no monument of 
former days at Oxford can place the present in more striking contrast 
with the past, than that chief, if not sole relic of what Oxford’s noble 
Chancellor might call “pre-scientifie” times, the old royal castle, which 
dates from the reign of William Rufus. “The massive arches broad and 
round,” that remain in what was probably the crypt of the great hall, 
are characteristic of Anglo-Norman days ; and from the existing tower 
—remarkable for its rude construction and peculiar form—the ress 
Matilda is said to have escaped when besieged by Stephen, but the 
mound on which the castle stands is perhaps as old as the days of the 
Mercian kings. The adjacent locality of Beaumont, however, was the 
seat of royalty down to the time of the Plantagenets, and in it Richard 
Coeur de Lion was born, but no fragment of the palace remains. So 
likewise have Soe rer the various other buildings once enclosed by 
the walls of Oxford Castle ; among the historic associations of which it 
is memorable that in 1258 the barons here exacted from Henry IIL 
those celebrated “ Provisions” which, however objectionable on the score 
of unconstitutional encroachment on royal prerogative and abuse of 
a by the nobles, ultimately waded. the constitutional liberties of 

ngland, and that in a parliament held ( bly in the great hall of 
this castle) in 1264, the custom originated of choosing knights of the 
shire by assent of the county instead of the nomination of the crown. It 
is characteristic of the times, that on one of the earliest parliaments (or 
councils of the realm) held at Oxford (a.p. 1189), advantage was taken 
of the presence of the king and several bishops to disinter the remains of 
St. Frideswide, “ the fair and perhaps fabled” inhabitaut of the bowers 
of Woodstock in days of Mercian rule, and translate them to a shrine 
in the then new priory church, now the cathedral. In remembrance of 
what befel the Saxon prince who pursued the saint herself into Oxford, 
it had been for centuries forbidden for any monarch to approach her 
relics, and the humiliation of Henry III. by the barons at Lewes, was 
meeeiinnty attributed to his indiscreet devotion in approaching the 

ne 


But the latter of Henry’s reign saw at Oxford the rise of buildings 
and the of were destined to survive the 
edifices of feudal power, and to enshrine there for all future time the 
light of religion and learning. The latter half of the thirteenth century 
was an age of great activity and zeal in the foundation vt halls of learn- 
ing at Oxford, and saw the beyiuning of che great and venerable institu- 
tion which has been for centuries so famous throughout the world. Most 
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of the halls established at the period referred to had monastic bodies for 
their founders, who maintained there the scholars of the parent house sent 
to ate their studies at the university. And accordingly, while the 
teivaes distracted by political strife, many a white line of cloistered 
wall was rising at Oxford amidst its wooded glades; but although some 
of these monastic edifices appear to have had such architectural preten- 
sions as to make their destruction in the sixteenth century a loss to art, 
they were very different in their constitution and extent from the stately 
and independent collegiate foundations that to this day gem the university 
voronal. Probably they too shared in the taste for pictorial decoration, 
which had so greatly extended in England at that time, and which 
adorned “the great chamber of the king” at Woodstock, “the private 
chapel of the queen” in Oxford Castle, and other royal palaces, as wellas 
the religious houses, with artistic decorations, of the style of which we had 
an example in the Painted Chamber at Westminster, and can still form 
some idea from the contemporary specimens remaining in the Chapter 
House of the Abbey. 

The representatives of the philosophical nineteenth century, when book- 
ing at the fragments which here and there remain of those first houses of 
the university, or at the building (near the bridge) which bears the - 
lation of “ Roger Bacon’s Tower,” might think with allowable ans of 
the pebbles that have been gathered on the shore of the great ocean of 
truth since the days when the learned friar studied by the rippling Isis, 
and when Aristotle was the sun of doctrine to the university. From the 
present vantage ground of science, the attainments of the profoundest 
philosopher in the days of the Plantagenets may undoubtedly seem very 
small; yet we must never forget that an enlightened zeal for knowledge 
is then seen humanising an age of political strife, and that its architects 
brought, to honour the abodes of learning and grace the houses of God, 
a decorative art, which we are bat humbly emulating im these days of 
scientific advancement. 

A description of the colleges of Oxford would, of course, be foreign to 
the scope of the present article, and, indeed, a book might be written on 
many a college separately, so beautiful externally, so interesting in asso- 
tiations, and so rich in literary and artistic treasures, are those noble foun- 
dations; yet their more prominent features of general interest to a 
stranger may be brought together in a brief view. As several parts of 
Merton College are the most ancient academical buildings in the univer- 

sity, so, as regards antiquity of foundation, it would seem to have priority 
over the other colleges, for Walter de Merton, Bishop of Rochester and 
Chancellor of England, its founder, gave its first statutes in 1264. The 
grand old chapel, which consists of choir, transepts, and tower, the nave 
and aisles never having been — is a peculiarly dignified and beau- 
tiful structure; the choir, which seven windows on each side, of fine 
rated work, was completed before 1277; the transepts were finished 

Cardinal Archbishop Kempe, and the glorious tower was completed 

ut 1424. Amongst the chapels of colleges, it is not, perhaps, too 
much to assign to the chapel of ental ace ; and a propos of 
the recent decoration of its roof and walls, Dr. Waagen says (and an ac- 
complished foreigner’s remark on such a subject is worth quoting), “I 
the more rejoiced to see such a work in progress [it was in 1850], as 
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showing that the unfortunate prejudice which has banished art from the 
service of the Church, whereby all cultivation of genuine monumental art 
has been hindered in England, is now at last giving way.” The buildings 
of Merton are remarkable for presenting some interesting specimens of early 
domestic architecture. At University College, a nearly coeval foundation 
(its statutes date from 1280), the want of ancient architecture is very dis- 
appointing, as this society claims King Alfred himself for its original 
founder, and has celebrated the six hundredth anniversary from its second 
foundation by the learned and munificent William of Durham, afterwards 
Archbishop of Rouen. It was not, however, until nearly a century later 
that the society became established on the present site, and the Edwardian 
buildings seem to have been in decay in the seventeenth century. Who- 
soever founded the first University Hall, University College has vindicated 
‘its right to the privileges of aroyal foundation. It has always had a tra- 
ditional connexion with the north of England, and the library had for its 
first known benefactor Walter Skirlaw, Bishop of Durham. This part of 
the college is much indebted for its present creditable state to the judi- 
cious care and taste of the Rev. Dr. Plumptre, the present master; and a 
new library in the decorated style is now in course of erection from the 
design of Mr. Scott, much to the credit of the college authorities. 
Neither do we find many actual remains of the old buildings of Balliol 
College, which had for its founder that great martial baron John de 
Balliol, whose widow the lady Devorgilla gave the original statutes in 
1282; but there is a fine tower gateway of the time of Henry VII. The 
dignified though piquant-looking chapel of Balliol, as rebuilt by Mr. 
Butterfield, in which coloured materials are introduced externally as well 
as in the interior with good and original effect, adds a new work of 
beauty to Oxford itself. Then at Exeter College, founded by that worthy 
prelate-architect Walter de Stapledon, who became Bishop of Exeter in 
1307, few of the buildings have any interest for the antiquarian visitor; 
but its long stately front, with oriel windows and tower gateway, is 
worthy of this eminent foundation, and quite an ornament to the uni- 
a The new chapel recently built by Mr. Scott (at the cost, as it 
is understood, of 16,000/.) is the chief architectural ornament of Exeter 
College, and a splendid addition to the glories of Oxford. It is a lofty 
and dignified apsidal building, imitating, but with English features, the 
Sainte-Chapelle, in which pointed architecture seems to have culminated 
in France. The new chapel is a really noble monument of the renais- 
sance of Gothic architecture at Oxford ; and its erection is another proof 
of the attachment felt by her, sons for the foundations they inherit from 
elder a and that her colleges are still animated by the spirit which in 
the middle ages adorned the university with the best achievements of art. 
The hall of Exeter likewise attracted many visitors during the meeting, 
it being a good specimen of a college dining-hall of the early part of the 
seventeenth century. Queen’s College—the next in time of foundation— 
is architecturally remarkable only for the fagade which forms so con- 
sptcuous an object among the palatial ornaments of the High-street; but 
no parts of the college buildings date from the time of Robert de Egles- 
field, the worthy chaplain of Queen Philippa, who, iu her honour, desig- 
nated his foundation here ‘the Hall of the Queen’s Scholars.” At New 
College, however—that noble monument of the munificence and skill of 
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William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, its founder in 1380—the 
buildings remain, for the most part, as erected in his time and upon his 
plan. The chapel, which has Soon ronounced the pride of the whole 
university, the hall, cloisters, groined gateways, and many windows in 
different parts of the college buildings, remain nearly as they came from 
the hands of the illustrious founder; and the feudal-looking tower, still 
adorned with its three canopied figures, is thought to have been his latest 
work. Probably (as Dr. Ingram suggested) it is because this foundation 
introduced the collegiate as distinguished from the aularian system, and 
thus marked a new era in college annals, that it is still called ‘‘ New Col- 
lege” —a designation which does not prepare the stranger to witness the 
thoroughly medizval character of the best of its buildings. Magdalen 
College, which had for its founder another great prelate-architect, Wil- 
liam of Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester, and Lord Chancellor in the 
reign of Henry VI., was meditated by him in 1457; but he saw the 
union of the Red and the White Roses before his work could be com- 
pleted. The graceful belfry-tower, finished in 1505, combines with the 
western front to form an architectural group of most striking beauty. 
Remembering the reforming rage of the sixteenth century, the foul 
atrocities with which Cromwell repaid the hospitality of the college in 
1649, and that his myrmidons tore down and trampled on the stained 
glass from the chapel windows, and committed every outrage that 
fanatical hatred of religious and scholastic learning could dictate, it is 
wonderful that so much of the old building has escaped destruction. The 
quadrangle, containing the hall, chapel, and cloisters, is ancient, and there 
is a fine coeval entrance-tower ; the west door of the chapel is rich and 


elegant, and the interior has been very successfully restored, but the most 
distinguishing feature of this great college is the lofty and wondrously 
elegant tower whose melodious bells are 


Still wont to usher in delightful May. 


Contemporary with Magdalen College and the munificent founder's 
great works at Eton and Windsor, is the richly decorated and interesting 
edifice known as the Divinity School, built soon after 1480, in the time 
of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, where, during the meeting of the 
association, the section of “Geography and Ethnology” assembled, to 
meet travellers from countries that were undiscovered, and to consider 
subjects that were not studied at Oxford, in the days when loving hands 
were encrusting these walls with a thousand forms of beauty. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that this once gorgeous work can have been reduced to 
such a state after the Reformation, that nettles and brambles grew about 
its walls. The architectural defects of “the schools’ quadrangle,” and 
its strange eclectic gateway, are forgotten, when we remember that it 
encloses one of the most celebrated libraries of Europe (the Bodleian), 
and that in one of the old schools, on the basement story, are some of the 
marbles collected by the great Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel. 

The reign of Henry VII. was atime of great architectural activity at 
Oxford, and to that period belongs also the whole of the fine church of 
St. Mary, except the tower and spire and a portion eastward of the tower. 
The original foundation of this remarkable church is referred by tradition 
to King Alfred himself: at all events, its royal origin is made probable 
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by the fact that the patronage has belonged to the Crown from the 
earliest times, and that St. Mary’s has always been peculiarly the church 
of the university. The beautiful spire, “thick set with pinnacles,” a work 
of the Decorated period, was built under the care of Adam de Brome, the 
first founder of Oriel College, and almoner of Eleanor of Castile, but the 
whole body of the church fell into a ruinous condition in the time of 
Edward IV., and was, in 1492, rebuilt by benefactions from all England. 
The incongruous though picturesque south porch, with its well-known 
twisted columns, is a seventeenth century addition. ‘Fhere are not any 
old buildings at Oriel College (said to have taken its name from 
L’Orielle, the building that was the first home of the society), which was 
originally founded by De Brome, Edward II., the reputed founder, being 
but its foster-father. In Corpus Christi College—the next house ‘in 
order of foundation—the munificent and learned Fox, bishop successively 
of Exeter, Bath, Durham, and Winchester, nobly commemorated the 
devotion of his latter days and his wealth to the service of God and the 
benefit of future ages. Architecturally, the hall—a well-proportioned 
specimen of late Perpendicular work—is the most interesting part of the 
college buildings, but the whole quadrangle is remarkable for what has 
been called its genuine and characteristic aspect. No member of the 
British Association could forget, amongst the modern memories of these 
walls, that Dr. Buckland resided here before his preferment. Then comes 
Archbishop Chiehelé’s magnificent foundation of All Souls’ College, the 
long facade of which forms so picturesque an addition to the beauties of 
High-street. The gateway and first quadrangle are characteristic and 
interesting specimens of Perpendicular work of the founder’s time. His 
connexion with the earlier history of St. John’s College is not generally 
remembered. In 1437, about a hundred and seventeen years before the 
foundation of St. John’s, Chichelé selected its site for a college, but he 
appropriated it to a body of Cistercian monks, whom he brought there to 
cultivate philosophical Scones, and he founded All Souls’ on another 
site. The tower of St. John’s and its gateway —a conspicuous ornament 
of the picturesque entrance to Oxford from the north (St. Giles’s-street), 
which, with its fine trees, resembles a Parisian boulevard—belong to the 
time of Chichelé’s silent but not inactive Cistercians, and the effigy of 
their holy patron, St. Bernard, is still in its original niche; the 
(though modernised in windows and interior) was their refectory, and 
below it is the original crypt. Of course, the good archbishop’s founda- 
tion, being, as it was, semi-monastic, shared the fate of non-collegiate esta- 
blishments at the dissolution, but, in 1554, Sir Thomas White, the first 
London alderman and mayor who ever founded a college, bought the site 
and lands, and endowed a college under invocation of St. John the Baptist, 
to which he afterwards added the lands of the old Benedictine house 
called Gloucester Hall. But the founder lived in days of persecution; 
his president and fellows were scattered by Queen Elizabeth, and the col- 
lege languished until the time of William Laud, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who became its president in 1611. He employed Inigo Jones 
to build the inner quadrangle (the first quadrangle dates from White's 
time); and at this day the eastern (or garden) front of the library, 
which was built at the cost of the illustrious president, is one of the most 


picturesque of all the university buildings. Here, on the 30th August, 
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1636, Laud, then Chancellor of Oxford, entertained the king and queen, 
Prince Rupert and the court, all of whom afterwards witnessed a play in 
the college hall. What a picturesque scene must have been presented 
at St. John’s, when the gay costumes of the Cavaliers, their lace collars, 
buff coats and crimson searfs, their broad plumed hats and flowing hair, 
mingled with the black academic gowns in these grey cloisters! Al- 
though the contents of the Ashmolean Museum were more interesting to, 
physiologically inclined members of the British Association than historic 
memories ecclesiastical relics, visitors to St. John’s did not forget: 
that to the chapel of his beloved college—successfully restored some years 
since by Mr. Blore—the remains.of Laud were translated from the church 
of All Hallows by the Tower, and that here also repose the bones of the 
founder, and of Archbishop Juxon. Books with Laud’s autograph, the 
stick with which he walked to his exeeution, and his portrait by Vandyelk, 
are likewise treasured at St. John’s. Lincoln College has some features: 
of fifteenth-century architecture, but is chiefly interesting as a monument: 
of the days vhendaied was in the diocese of Lincoln, this college having 
been founded by Thomas Rotherham, Bishop of Lincoln, afterwards Areh- 
bishop of York, and chancellor of the last Plantagenet king. Its chapel 
is a curious speeimen of the Jacobean Gothie of Inigo Jones. 

Then, passing to the colleges that were founded after the dissolution 
of monasteries, we come to the partly academical and partly cathedral 
establishment of Christ Church, that splendid monument of Wolsey’s 
magnificent, spirit, the most imposing of all the colleges in architec- 
tural extent, and whose long street facade, dignified by Wren’s pic~ 
turesque and well-known gateway tower, the home of deep-voiced “'Tom 
of Oxford,” is so prominent among the lions of the university. The 
kitehen, whieh remains nearly as built by the mighty cardinal, is said 
to have been the first building that was finished in the college—a signifi- 
cant, recognition, certainly, of what Sydney Smith called the roast-beef 
basis of our English strength. There is not a more stately refectory im 
this country than the noble and beautifully proportioned hall of Christ: 
Chureh (built in 1529); and the staircase, although built ninety years 
later, is remarkable for preserving Gothic forms, and for the lightness and 
richness of its fam tracery vault, which springs from a central pillar like 
some tall palm-tree. The open timber-roof of the hall is one of its finest: 
features ; and the portraits that cover its walls are remarkable not only as 
historical works of art, but for the long array they present of diatinguished 
Englishmen who have been on the foundation of this unrivalled college, 
Historical memories alone remain of the priory of St. Frideswide, and of 
the twenty-two other foundations which were absorbed into Wolsey’s new 
college, but the Norman church, which he altered for the collegiate chapel,. 
placing on the choir its curious and beautiful vaulted roof with rich 
pendants, is the present cathedral. But very unworthy it is, arehitectu- 
rally, to be the mother church of such a diocese, for the choir and transepts: 
me remain ; the choir is narrow, it has no carved stalls or side screens, 
and the’ whole interior is much wanting in dignity. Some of its singular 
architectural features led to the supposition that it was a Saxon building 
heightened and enlarged in Norman days, but no part is older than the 
latter half of the twelfth century. The Norman tower and early spire are 
remarkable, and the chapter-house (which has an enriched Norman doog- 
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way from the cloister), though small, is one of the finest Early English 
buildings in the kingdom.* Proceeding to the other colleges of post- 
reformation date, Trinity College is historically remarkable as the first 
house of learning founded after the dissolution of monasteries, and as the 
successor of that old college of the Benedictines which was connected from 
very early times with the great see of Durham, one of whose bishops—the 
celebrated Richard de Bury, the tutor and friend of Edward III.—be- 
queathed to it such an unrivalled collection of MSS. as led to his being 
regarded as the first founder of the university library. The picturesque 
and quaint buildings of the president’s lodgings group with the fine yew- 
trees of the garden to form a picture characteristic of the Oxford of other 
days, when her benefactors took such care that the serious pursuits of 
learning should not be without the cheerful solace of natural beauty and 
the adornments of art. At Brasenose (brasen-huis), founded in the time 
of Henry VIII., the tower gateway and hall retain their original cha- 
racter, but the chapel is a strange specimen of what has been called the 
unhallowed union of the Grecian and Gothic styles. Its materials, how- 
ever, are worthy of respect, for they were derived from the chapel of the 
Augustine canonry of St. Mary, where Erasmus studied, and which oc- 
cupied the site of “ Frewen’s Hall,” the house lately selected as the resi- 
dence of the Prince of Wales while pursuing his studies at the university. 
At Wadham College, which was completed in 1613, and succeeded to an 
old Augustine priory of which no portion remains, the windows of the 
chapel are in such good taste and style as to have been mistaken for 
monastic work, and the hall has a timber roof and fine oak screen. The 
college which commemorates the name of William Earl of Pembroke rose 
like some other colleges on the ruins of an earlier academical foundation. 
Pembroke College dates from 1614, but none of the buildings seem as old 
even as the time of the Restoration. The hall, however, should not be 
forgotten in this retrospect, as a distinguished party were there received 
by the Vice-Chancellor, and Pembroke was the only college at which any 
but private visitors were received during the meeting. Lastly, as the 
most modern of the nineteen colleges and five halls of Oxford, comes 
Worcester College, which was founded at the close of the reign of Queen 
Anne, upon the site of Gloucester Hall, one of the earliest foundations for 
religious learning, and is remarkable for the beauty of its gardens rather 
than its buildings. 
But we must not detain the reader any longer amongst these academic 
buildings: Oxford is accustomed to look to the past, and it is hardly 
ible to mention the edifices amongst which the members of the 
British Association met in 1860, without falling into the retrospective 
mood. Our brief survey of their chief architectural features cannot, how- 
ever, be concluded without deploring that so many examples of the de- 
based architecture of later times tes the medieval beauty of Oxford, 
and that its buildings have suffered, not only from the abortive attempt 
made after the restoration of Charles II. to revive gothic forms, but 
from the tasteless, ignorant, and presumptuous attempts that were made 
during the Georgian period—that long dark age of architectural debase- 
ment. Nevertheless, the eighteenth century did add to the ancient 


* The dedication stone of Wolsey’s intended college of Ipswich is here pre- 
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buildings of Oxford two of its most remarkable and important edifices, 
viz. the stately Sheldonian Theatre, and the spacious Radcliffe Library— 
a building of imposing style and dimensions, the more remarkable for the 
contrast a circular temple in the classic style of architecture presents to all 
that here surrounds it. But as a perishable free-stone was unfortunately 
used for the rebuilding, enlargement, or repair, of many of the colleges 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the masonry of most of the 
buildings is in a state of ruinous decay and discoloration, and the 
destructive hand of Wyatt, in his so-called restorations in more recent 
days, has done more mischief than that of Time. Yet, although the forms 
of the university buildings may thus have changed, the great institution 
itself happily remains in its original character and force, exercising its 
privileges, bestowing its honours, and fulfilling the high purposes of its 
mission. 

Of course a volume might be devoted to describing only the more re- 
markable of the literary treasures in the college libraries. Most of them 
contain ancient manuscripts, and many a volume is adorned with illumi- 
nated drawings and miniatures of great value in the history of Art—pro- 
ductions that occupied perhaps a lifetime, and commanded in former days 
as high a price as is now given for a fine picture. And while, in the college 
libraries of Oxford, books place her students in familiar intercourse with 
the master-spirits of the past, so from many a college hall the worthies of 
former generations, whose portraits adorn the walls, seem to be lookin 
upon the votaries of learning; and as in the streets of Rome the country’s 
gods were everywhere set up to remind her citizens of moral obligations, 
so at Oxford ifastrious men seem ever encouraging her students to follow 
their good examples. Then, too, there are the university galleries of 

intings and antique sculpture, and that wonderful province of books the 

leian Library, with the celebrated manuscripts and other treasures, of 
whose lengthened galleries the exclusive devotion of the whole week 
would not have sufficed to acquaint a visitor. To the capacious archives 


of Bodley’s Library, by the way, the whole Ashmolean collection of 


MSS. has lately been transferred. 


More attractive, however, than the architecture, the libraries, the old 
plate,* or the other historical relics of the colleges of Oxford, were those 


* Few of the college treasures are more attractive than the old plate, but it is, 
of course, only shown as a matter of favour. In this particular, the university 
suffered in succession from both parties in the contest between Charles I. and his 
parliament. After the battle of Edge Hill, the king established his court at Oxford, 
and his mint at New Inn Hall, whither, in January, 1643, the loyal but reluctant 
colleges and halls brought their plate to be coined into money “ for his Majestie’s 
use,” and an enormous quantity in the aggregate must have been obtained. Thus, 
Wadham College alone gave up a hundred pounds weight of silver plate, and 
twenty-three pounds of gilt plate. There had not been such spoliation since the 
days of Henry VIII., when that royal miscreant despoiled the monasteries. Some 
of the colleges managed, however, to preserve a few relics, now highly prized, and 
celebrated as specimens of medieval goldsmith’s work. At their respective foun- 
dations of New College and Corpus Christi are preserved the magnificent pastoral 
staves of Wykeham and Fox; the former is especially remarkable for its elaborate 
canopy-work, enamelling, and jewelled ornaments. Amongst the sacramental 
plate at All Souls’ are two silver-gilt flagons, the heads formed of a swan’s head 
and neck—the heraldic cognisance attributed to Archbishop Chichel¢, and here, 
too, is his silver-gilt and crystal salt-cellar. At Corpus are the silver-gilt salt- 
cellars and cups of the founder (whose device of a pelican is repeated on one of 
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sequestered gardens which constitute their distinguishing charm, and are 
never seen to such advantage as in Commemoration week, or on a gather~ 
ing like the present, when the cool glade and “ shadow-chequered lawn” 
are lighted up with many a bright glow of colour, and.animated by many 
a graceful form. The delicious gardens of the colleges set the antique,. 
often crumbling, edifices amidst the ever-renewing loveliness of nature, 
and relieve, with bright verdure and noble trees, the grey lines and 
angular forms of the buildings. After sedulously attending the scientifie 
discourses in the sections, and witnessing the intellectual conflicts. that, 
occasionally animated the proceedings, it was especially refreshing to seels 
the college gardens; to wander beneath the leafy arcades of Magdalen, 
or view the pleasing landscape, varying at every step, in Christ Church 
meadows, on the banks of Isis and Cherwell; or see from the beautiful 
and tastefully disposed gardens of St. John’s, where the stately chesaut- 
trees wave above the shady lawn, the many picturesque views of eollege 
buildings, round which memories cluster as thickly as their ivy ; or seek 
the gardens that surround Wykeham’s. graceful architecture with perennial. 
beauty; the meditative seclusion of Wadham; or wander where the 
bright lake ripples on its green margin in the ornamental grounds 
Worcester. 

Such, then, are the historic and suggestive scenes amidst which the 
representatives of natural science assembled. But a new and most attrac~ 
tive building of another kind, and of peculiar interest to the members of 
the British Association, has lately risen under the tutelage of the univer- 
sity; we mean the Oxrorp Musrum, and we must. briefly glance at 
its.structure and purpose. This ambitious building proclaims both the 
revival in Gothic architecture, and the resolution of the university that. 
from henceforth the knowlege of natural phenomena and of the laws, 
which govern the constitution of the earth and its inhabitants shall be 
engrafted on Oxford studies. The building, which has been erected om 
Mr. Woodward’s prize design, is quadrangular, enclosing a great. central 
area. Externally it presents on the chief front a long facade of windows, 
in Italianising gothic style, in two tiers, pointed roofs, and central high- 
capped tower. Inside, the area is lighted by a glass roof, and s ed 
on, the basement and on the upper story by a pointed areade, opening to 
corridors on each side of the square which give access to lecture-rooms 
and professors’ apartments, in which utility and fitness seem to have been 
fotistously studied. This area is destined for the display of various col- 
ections in Physiology and Natural History; @ propos of which, we are. 
glad to see that the promoters desire to bring into conjunction with them 


them), and other cups and tankards, older than any of the college buildings, be- 
sides a fine. pyx, and a beautiful chalice of silver-gilt, the founder’s gift. At 
Trinity College is preserved a beautiful fifteenth-century chalice, saved (by the 
founder) from the spoils of St. Alban’s Abbey. The buffalo horn, mounted with 
silver-gilt bands, preserved at Queen’s College, and said to have been the gift of 
Queen Philippa herself, is thought to have been originally employed for con- 
vening the members of the foundation (who by the statutes. are to be called to- 
gether by sound of horn), but it is used as a drinking-horn on days. of festivity. 
At New College are several silver-gilt cups of elaborate work, and a chased silver 
gilt salt-cellar, given in 1493, besides the silverseal which was engraved in Wyke~ 
ham’s time ; and at Oriel there is a silver-gilt cup attributed to Edward IL., though 
not of so early a date, and a cocoa-nut cup set in silver, given by Bishop Car~ 
penter, Provost, in 1470. 
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a library of books on medicine and physical science. This part of the 
structure presents a bold and novel attempt to combine the iron-work of 
this materialistic nineteenth century with the graceful stone architecture 
of the middle ages ; for we have here wrought-iron banded shafts for the 
piers, and iron arches and spandrils, so that the spacious Exchange-like 
area presents a forest of slender pillars, expanding, far above, into inter- 
woven branches, with leaf, and flower, and fruit boldly and truthfully 
wrought in the same material. The selection and the arrangement of 
British marbles, which form the shafts in the two tiers of open arcades, is 
an instructive as well as striking feature of this building, and here science 
and art have been—as was fitting—most happily combined. Thus, on 
the western side of the areade, the shafts are of various gravitic rocks; 
om the south, of our native British marbles (still too little known); on 
the east, of trap rocks; and on the north, of Devonian and Irish moun- 
tain limestones; so that this part of the building is itself a systematic ex~ 
hibition of natural objects. Then, in the sculptured decorations, it is 
full of beauty and promise, the style of ornamentation seleeted being less 
conventional than founded on natural forms aad produced by the work- 
man’s imitative powers as exercised on objects gathered from Nature, yet 
there is in some of the details too little of conventional restraint, or, in 
other words, of the spirit in which Gothie architects expressed natural 
form. ‘Lhe capitals and bases, too, are peculiar, inasmuch as they repre~ 
sent groups of plants and animals of various epochs and climates, arranged 
according to their natural orders. The statues of illustrious discoverers 
or cultivators of the various branches of natural science to which the 
edifice is dedicated, which have been contributed by her Majesty and by 
friends of the undertaking, and are placed on brackets in front of severab 
of the arcade piers, add greatly to the animated and pleasing effect of 
the interior, and fitly associate the sister arts of architecture and sculp- 
ture. The design of this building is undoubtedly lofty and original, the 
execution is in the highest degree meritorious, and the outlay upon it has 
been something enormous (exceeding, we believe, 100,000/.), yet it is 
unfortunately marked by a rigidly restrained economy in many 
where expenditure was essential to effect and grandeur, and the | 
fagade presents an unpleasing flatness, which would be greatly reliev 
by a bold central porch. The Oxford Museum, however, nobly inaugu- 
rates the new order of things in university education, and whatever the 
suecess of that change may be, the new museum presents at all events 8 
splendid proof of Oxford’s good will to science, ; 
Tn the days of the founders and benefactors of her colleges, physical 
science had no especial schools, professors or students, and universi 
education did not profess to aid the learner—as he is to be benoebeatl 
aided—“‘in acquiring a general view of the planet on which we live, of 
its constituent parts, and of its relations, as a world amongst worlds; and 
in studying, in the most scientific manner, and with a view to any pursuit, 
any detailed portion which his powers qualify him to grasp.” As Professor 
Faraday has observed, education in science teaches us, first by tutors and 
books to learn that which is already known to others, and then by the 
light and methods which belong to science to learn for ourselves and for 
others; to render fruitful for men in the future that which has been ob- 
tained from the men of the present or the past; aud the promoters of the 
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Oxford Museum exemplify the = taught by Lord Bacon, that the 
scientific student ought not to be as the ant, who gathers merely, nor as 
the spider, who only spins, but rather as the bee, who both gathers and 
produces. On this meeting of the British Association the building 
afforded ample accommodation for the natural history sections, and was 
an object of novel attraction to the visitors who thronged it, as well in 
the daytime as in the evening, when it was opened for general receptions, 
or conversazioni: on the last of which meetings there was a perfect feast 
of microscopes, and it seemed as if there had been a general levy of these 
instruments throughout England. 

The meeting was inaugurated by an admirable address from Lord 
Wrottesley, as president, delivered to a brilliant and crowded audience in 
the Sheldonian Theatre, and we shall endeavour to give an outline of its 
principal topics. He opened his address by placing in striking contrast 
with the present condition of science, the state and teaching of science in 
the university in 1814, when he was a pupil at Oxford, remarking that 
he regarded the School of Physical Science lately instituted, and the 
— now founded there for encouraging its cultivation, as full of hope 
or the future. The noble president adverted to the progress of astronomy, 
and to the labours of the private observers—voluntary rivals of the public 
observatories—whose labours have been chiefly devoted, first, to the stars 
—those “landmarks of the universe,” other than the brighter stars, about 
a hundred in number, whose places it is the province of the public observer 
to establish, and to mapping the smaller stars; secondly, to the positions 
and relative distances of double or multiple stars ; third! , to the nebule; 


fourthly, to the minor planets ; fifthly, to comets; sixthly, to observations 


of the sun’s spots and other solar phenomena; and seventhly, occultations 
of stars by the moon, eclipses, &c. The observations and cataloguing of 
the smaller stars, and the comparison of the results obtained at different 
and distant periods, have revealed the wondrous fact that the sun itself 
does not occupy one fixed spot in the universe, but is constantly moving 
(at the supposed rate of eighteen thousand miles an hour) towards a point 
in the constellation Hercules, carrying with it the whole planetary and 
cometary system. Many of the double or multiple stars, appearing single 
to the naked eye, are in fact suns, and probably systems. As regards 
the cataloguing and mapping of the stars, it may be mentioned that Dr. 
Robinson’s catalogue gives the places of more than five thousand stars, 
whereas the catalogue of Flamsteed, first Astronomer Royal at Greenwich, 
contained about three thousand only. Still more than even these distant 
and distinguishable bodies, do the nebula—those mysterious starry clouds 
of light—afford an overwhelming view of the infinitude of space. The 
noble president referred to the unrivalled instrument erected by Lord 
Rosse, and the curious discovery that some of these nebule are arrayed 
in a spiral form, and mentioned the powerful instrument just finished by 
Mr. W. Lassell, the discoverer of Neptune’s satellite. He then passed to 
the observations of comets, and mentioned that the important and unex- 
pected fact that at each successive approach the comet of Encké arrives 
at its perihelion sooner and sooner, has led to the supposition that space 
is pervaded by a rarefied atmosphere or ether, which does not exercise a 
SS effect on the solid planets, but influences the more attenuated 

les moving with great velocity, the effect of the resistance being to 
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allow the attractive force of gravity to draw the comet nearer to the sun, 
and thus to continually contract the dimensions of its orbit and augment 
its velocity, as if, said the president, the comet, circling like a celestial 
moth round the great luminary, were destined to be mercilessly consumed. 
We could not but think of the ancient (astronomical) fable of the Phoenix, 
which, after a wandering life of fourteen hundred and eighty-one years, 
was to return to die, consumed by the rays of the sun in the Temple 
of Heliopolis. Lord Wrottesley sanithonelk the suggestion of Professor 
W. Thomson, that the heat and light of the sun may be from time to 
time replenished by the absorption, not only of comets, but of the count- 
less meteors which circulate round it: Herschel, it is known, regarded the 
zodiacal light as “a tornado of stones.” The phenomenon witnessed in 
September last by Mr. Carrington and Mr. Hodgson, would seem to 
show that the process of feeding the sun by the fall of meteoric matter 
was actually then beheld. The next astronomical topics of general in- 
terest adverted to were the recent observations of the spots and peculiar 
appearances on the sun’s disc, and the indications of a connexion between 
magnetic phenomena on the earth and events taking place upon the sur- 
face of the sun; and the remarkable fact was mentioned that a moderate 
but marked magnetic disturbance occurred at the time of the apparent 
absorption by the sun of two bright meteors, as witnessed by Mr. Car- 
rington and Mr. Hodgson. 

Then, from wandering on the dim confines of the unknown, the 
president, after referring to the means of rendering more conducive to 
science the government expenditure of 1000/. a year for scientific objects, 
passed to chemical science, and mentioned the activity which had been dis- 
played especially in the organic department of chemistry. Among its 
practical applications, he instanced the beautiful dyes now extracted from 
aniline, an organic base formerly obtained as a chemical curiosity from 
products of the distillation of coal-tar, but now manufactured as an article 
of commerce, in consequence of the demand for “ mauve,” “ Magenta,” 
and “ Solferino,” which are prepared by the action of oxidising agents 
(as bichromate of potash, corrosive sublimate, and iodide of mercury) upon 
aniline. We are sorry to say that in a paper read by Professor Voelcker 
in the Chemical Science section a very different application of chemical 
agents was described—viz. the employment in some of the dairies of 
Gloucester and Wilts of sulphate of copper or sulphate of zinc in the 
making of cheese. In geology, the principal topic discussed in the 
president’s address was the bearing of recent discoveries in the valley of 
the Somme, in Picardy, on the question of the high antiquity of man, 
rude flint implements, unquestionably of human workmanship, being 
found (at Abbeville and Amiens) in such a position in old fluviatile 
formations as to show that these weapons are at least as ancient as a great 
mass of alluvial gravel which stretches between those cities, and sometimes 
contains, and sometimes occurs under beds containing, fresh-water shells 
and remains of a foreign and extinct fauna, besides bones of the mammoth, 
an extinct species of rhinoceros, and extinct species of deer, probably the 
see 2g of the deposit of these flints. Their high antiquity is also 
inferred from the changes which the physical geography of the country 
has subsequently undergone, and which are of such a character as to 
testify a slow lapse of geological time. Moreover, the accumulation of 
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those deposits of peat in the valley of the Somme which belong to pre- 
historic times, and contain monuments of the Celtic period, has been sub- 
sequent to the formation of the uppermost of the layers overlying the 

vel in question. In connexion with this subject, Lord Wrottesley re- 
me to the flint implements observed by Dr. Falconer in caves at 
Brixham and at Palermo, associated in such a manner with bones of 
extinct mammalia as to indicate that man co-existed with various lost 
species of quadrupeds. The Amiens flints were described and exhibited 
at the Aberdeen meeting, but their discovery did not form at Oxford, as 
it did at Aberdeen, the subject of more than incidental discussion in the 
sections. Admiral Fitzroy, however, took occasion to remark in the 
Geography and Ethnology section, that flint implements isely similar 
to in the address was, the more extended and successful application of 
chemistry, physics, and collateral sciences to the study of the animal and 
vegetable economy, and the progress made in scrutinising animal strac- 
tures by the microscope, and m extending our knowledge of the functions 
of the nervous system. Well might the noble president, in conclusion, 
remark that the secret forces which retain the planets in their course, the 
boundless extent of space, the means by which light and heat are conveyed 
through unfathomable distances, the subtle agencies of electricity, the 
beauties and prodigies of contrivance displayed by all animals and plants, 
and the geological changes of our planet, all present such marvels and 
mysteries as must ever task the highest efforts of the mind! 

The scientific business of the week thus inaugurated was, of course, for 
the most part transacted in the sections, but was also marked by an 
admirable discourse from Professor Walker on the present state of our 
knowledge of the sun, addressed to a brilliant assemblage that again 
crowded the Sheldonian Theatre, and an interesting discourse by Captain 
Sherard Osborn on Arctic discovery. In such @ paper as the present it 
is impossible to give any outline that could convey a just idea of Professor 
Walker's discourse ; it must suffice to say that it presented a masterly 
view of what is known of the sun, Perhaps no parts of the discourse were 
more interesting than those in which the professor adverted to the still 
unresolved questions whether comets are the aliment of the sun, whether 
aérolites = meteoric stones do fall into it, and by what means its light 
and heat are uniformly maintained ; and in which he treated of those dark 
shallows or cavities in the phosphorescent atmosphere of the sun called 
spots and of their now ascertained periodicity, or, in other words, their 

nial cycle of maximum development—a phenomenon of periodicity 
with which magnetic disturbances remarkably coincide. The sun’s action 
on the needle is unconnected with heat, but as regards the meteorological 
influence of the spots, it is remarkable that a year of greater spots appears 
algo to be one of greater moisture. In describing the appearance and 
magnitude of the solar spots, the professor stated that one of them seemed 
to be a cavity large enough to hold the earth. He gave a good idea of 
the attractive force exerted by the enormous bulk of the sun by stating 
that upon the solar surface a man would weigh two tons ! 

The attendance in the sections, throughout the meeting, showed that 
they also exert a great attractive force: these constitutional chambers of 
the association were sedulously attended, as at former meetings, not only 
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by the habitual votaries of science, but by the ladies, for it is the plea- 
santest featare of these gatherings that we always find “beauty minis- 
tering to philosophy.” 

We cannot here attempt anything like a report of the scientific 
business of the week. We can only select, and for very brief notice, 
those papers which afforded matter of general interest. In the “ Mathe- 
matical and Physical Science” section, some of the most scientific papers 
read were on such subjects that no idea of the contents could be con- 


Two papers relating to atmospheric mena that were read in the 
first-mentioned section, may, however, be mentioned. The one was the 
Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors, by the late able Professor 


United States on the 15th. November last, which seems to have had a 
a of at least thirty miles a second. The other was a paper by Ad- 
miral 


iteroy, “On Storms on the British Coasts,” in treating of which 
he described the gale of 25th and 26th October last (in which the Royal 
Charter was lost), and its attendant phenomena of cyclonic commotion, 
and referred to diagrams representing, as it were, soundings in the atmo- 
= and showing that the pressure was exerted over large areas rather 
particular limes. In that fatal storm the wind attained a maximum 
velocity of from sixty to a hundred miles an hour. He adverted to the 
power of the mountain-ranges of Wales and Scotland to alter the direc- 
tion and probably the velocity of the wind ; and on a review of the inves- 
= of Dr. Lloyd and Mr. William Stevenson, deduced that storms 
which come from the west and north come on gradually, but that those 
from the south and east begin suddenly, and often with extraordinary 
force. Of these the barometer does not give notice, but the thermometer 
affords some indications. Amongst the signs which preceded that par- 
ticular gale, were great electric or magnetic storms im the atmosphere. 
The gallant admiral referred to the recent extraordinary storm near 
Calne, which transcended the pretended feats of the spiritualists with 
tables, for it lifted a broad-wheeled waggon from the road over a a 
into the next field ; and he explained’ in detail the arrangement by whi 
under government authority, warning of storms will be cousumaniontel 
by telegraph from one of the country to another, and the mode in 
which the signals will be visibly repeated along the coast, by which 
means, it is hoped, the shipwrecks that too often strew our coasts may be 
diminished. 
In the “Zoology and Botany” section, a crowded audience was at- 
tracted, and a lively debate was led to, by a paper in which the startling 


veyed in a popular sketch, and the same remark applies to the sections 
of “Chemical Science,” ‘“ Mechanical Science,” and “Zoology and 
Geometry, _ by Mr. J. in 
which he considered the three current modes of accounting for the 
lumimosity of meteors. These, as stated by Mr. R. P. Greg, are, first, 
the supposition that are opaque bodies ‘Auminated by the sun’s light 
after emerging ‘from the earth’s shadow, a theory to which there are } 
grave objections ; second, that they are self-luminous, an opinion now 
almost abandoned; and, third, that they become incandescent in the 
earth’s atmosphere. A considerable portion of the report was devoted to 
the large meteor seen in sunlight over a considerable portion of the 
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theories of Mr. Darwin, as to the development of species by what he calls 
“natural selection,” came into discussion. It was a paper by a Dr. 
Draper of New York, “ On the Intellectual Development of Europe ;” 
and the author, referring to the views of Mr. Darwin and others, that 
the progression of organisms is determined by law, attempted to draw a 
parallel between the intellectual progress of man and the physical deve- 
lopment of the lower animals. Mr. Darwin’s theories were eloquently 
and vigorously opposed by the Bishop of Oxford, who was supported by 
the views expressed by Professor Owen himself, and by Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, and other eminent naturalists. Dr. Hooker explained that Mr. 
Darwin’s theory does not assert the transmutation of existing species one 
into another, which is quite a different thing from the successive develop- 
ment of species by variation and natural selection, an hypothesis which 
he considered to be strongly countenanced by the characteristics of the 
vegetable kingdom, but Dr. Hooker reserved liberty to resume his alle- 
giance to the doctrine with which he said he had begun the study of 
natural science, that species are original creations. A paper “On the 
Final Causes of the bassiite of Plants,” particularly referring. to Mr. 
Darwin’s work, led to a debate, in the course of which Professor Owen 
remarked that there are facts from which a conclusion may be formed as 
to the probabilities of the truth of Mr. Darwin’s theory. In the course 
of his remarks he adverted to the deficiencies in cerebral structure of the 
gorilla as compared with man, and described them as immense (the intel- 
ligence of some tribes of the Quadramana had been mentioned, and Dr. 
Wright had instanced a gorilla which took its young to the sea-shore to 
feed them on oysters, which they broke with great facility); but Profes- 
sor Huxley denied that the deficiencies are so great as represented by 
Professor Owen, and contended that the great attribute which distin- 
guishes man from the monkey is the gift of speech. 

In the Geology section, Professor Phillips’s paper “On the Geology of 
the Vicinity of Oxford” attracted (as might be expected) a large and 
much interested audience. The fossil contents of “ three square yards 
of Triassic drift” (near Frome) were described by Mr. Moore, who ex- 
hibited a series of organic remains, almost sufficient to set up a museum, 
including teeth and vertebre belonging to three or four genera of mam- 
malia, supposed, therefore, to have inhabited the adjacent dry land from 
which the drift came. In the course of Dr. Daubeny’s “ Remarks on 
the Elevation Theory of Volcanoes,” he pointed out several voleanic 
formations, the phenomena of which could not, he thought, be ascribed 
(according to the theory held by the Greeks) to the scoriz and lava flowing 
from a vent, or crater, having accumulated in the conical mass of a vol- 
canic mountain. There are many places in which the fluid lava seems 
to have been horizontally spread over a subjacent and submarine granite 
bed, and to have been then raised up, in some cases broken through, from 
below by a mass which has formed a cone and crater. The paper led to 
a discussion, in which Sir Charles Lyell spoke on these theories with his 
accustomed animation, the venerable president, Professor Sedgwick, pro- 
testing against our thoughts on’this subject being macadamised, and, as 
it were, constantly turned over by a new pickaxe. 

Several papers of a most interesting character were read in the Geo- 
graphy section. Dr. Livingstone’s letter (dated River Shiré, 4th Nov., 
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1859) on the latest discoveries in South Central Africa, attracted a large 
audience. Describing the course of the Shiré, he mentioned a table-land 
three thousand feet above the sea, with mountains, some of which are 
from seven thousand to eight thousand feet high, a region well watered 
by springs and clear, cool, gushing mountain rills. He describes many 
of the natives as intelligent-looking, with high foreheads and well- 
shaped heads ; but, nevertheless, they wear copper, brass, and iron rings 
on their arms and legs, and the women (for beauty) wear a ring through 
the upper lip. They wear goatskins, prepared bark, and a cloth of strong 
cotton. Itis a great cotton-growing country, and Dr. Livingstone says 
that if a market could be opened for it, any quantity could be supplied, 
and the slave-trade might be abolished. He describes the country as 
healthy, well timbered, and having water communication all the way to 
England, except thirty miles. Large quantities of what is called beer are 
drunk, and the people often get tipsy ; but notwithstanding this, and that 
they never wash themselves, they attain a great age in the high lands. 
An old man said he remembered having washed once when a boy, but he 
never repeated it; and a man was threatened, as a severe punishment, to 
be taken to the river and washed. They believe in witchcraft, and try 
by ordeal, accusations of its practice. A badge of mourning consists of 
narrow bands of palmyra leaf, worn as armlets. The people have the idea 
of a Supreme Being and a future state. “ Sometimes,” said a chief, “ the 
dead come back again ; they appear in dreams, but they never tell where 
they have gone to.” 

An interesting letter to the noble president from Captain Maury, of 
the United States navy, was read, in which that scientific officer urges 
the exploration of the unknown regions (eight millions of square miles) 
in the Antarctic regions. 

The lost Polar expedition, and the possible recovery of its scientific 


_ documents, was the subject of an interesting address by Captain Parker 


Snow, whose proposal to take the command of an expedition with that 
view has already received cordial and liberal support. 

Dr. Rae gave a highly interesting description of the aborigines of the 
Arctic regions with whom he had come in contact. He corroborated 
the statements as to the Mongolian type of the Esquimaux, described 
their life, habits, and character, but spoke of them favourably, describing, 
for example, their affection to parents. Some of their superstitions are 
curious: they look on the stars as spirits of the dead, and when they see 
meteors, or falling stars, say the spirits are visiting each other. They 
make propitiatory offerings to a supposed spirit of evil, deeming the 
Almighty too benevolent to will anything but good. Such is the ste- 
tility of their country, that the undigested grass and moss in the stomach 
of the migrating deer is frozen and often used as vegetable food. Sir 
Edward Belcher exhibited to the section some of their stone hatchets, 
tools, and arrow-heads, of native manufacture. 

Captain Sherard Osborn, in a paper read to the Geography section 
“On the formation of Oceanic Ice in the Arctic Regicns,” described the 
enormous extent of some of the glacial regions, and helped us to appre- 
ciate what the English climate owes to the coast of Labrador. Captain 
Osborn saw a floating iceberg as large as the new palace at Westminster, 
and gave an idea what a battle of the bergs must be in those latitudes. 

VOL, x 
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From these sterile regions it was refreshing to glance with M. Pierre 
de Tchihatcheff at the luxuriant flora of mountains in Asia Minor. His 
pope: was on the geographical distribution of plants in those regions, and 

described it as distinguished by a remarkable localisation or isolation 
of the tribes growing on the mountains. On five mountains of Armenia 
are found more than all the kinds of plants known in Great Britain. In 
Asia Minor the birch-tree lives at a height of seven thousand feet, and 
the remarkable atmospheric dryness of the climate is shown by the great 
height at which the grape flourishes. How strange it is that a moun- 
tainous region, which may well be called the Almighty’s masterpiece in 
natural grandeur and fertility, should be politically a scene of desolation! 

Mr. Ball (of the Alpine Club) mentioned, at the close of the paper, the 
remarkable resemblance in the flora of Anatolian mountains to that 
eee in a mountainous region of Spain, and its pre-eminent richness 
in 

In a paper on microscopic vision, and on some optical illusions con- 
nected with the inversion of perspective, some interesting theoretic views 
were brought forward by Sir David Brewster, who also exhibited some 
beautiful drawings by the Hon. Mrs. Ward, explanatory of the pheno- 
mena in common and in polarised light which are exhibited by the spe- 
cimens of decomposed glass found at Nineveh, Rome, &c., on which 
specimens he had read a paper at the Aberdeen meeting. The rock- 
crystal lens found by Mr. Layard at Nineveh is as perfect as it was many 
thousand years ago, whereas the Assyrian glass that had surrendered to 
time was found much altered. The optical phenomena exhibited by films 
of pure glass from these specimens, were minutely described, and the 
curious question they raise as to atomic forces was discussed. As regards 
the optics of the photographic art, an interesting paper was read by 
M. Claudet on Woodward’s solar camera, an improvement which he 
deems capable of producing results of the greatest beauty. It decides 
the difficult question as to the right position of the focus of the condens- 
ing lens, and by its means small negatives may produce pictures that can 
be magnified to any extent. 

So much for the sections. The mental strain of all this scientific 
business was pleasantly relieved throughout the meeting by the hos- 
pitalities of Oxford (Dr. Waagen enthusiastically declares its roast beef 
unequalled); there was, as already mentioned, a select evening reception 
at Pembroke, and there was another by Dr. Daubeny in the charming 
Botanical Gardens; there was an excursion to Shotover by a party of 
geologists, and less ardently scientific visitors formed parties innumerable 
to the splendid grounds mn galleries of Blenheim. ‘The association has 
never met at a place better suited to such a gathering than Oxford. The 
reader has seen what architectural lions the university can boast ; and to 
the lovers of architecture few localities are richer in objects of interest 
than its vicinity. There are the monastic sites of Godstow and Abing- 
don, the a and pleasant village of Ewelme, with the quaint and 
curious old buildings (in moulded brickwork and wood tracery) of the 
hospital known as “God’s House,” and the parish church, remarkable in 
the annals of revived ecclesiastical taste as the first church in which open 
benches were substituted for pews, and for its enriched south aisle, con- 

taining the fine monuments of the Duchess of Suffolk and Sir Thomas 
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Chaucer. Then there is Dorchester (where in Saxon times was the 
bishop’s see, before William the Conqueror transferred it to Lincoln)—a 
noble old chureh, partly Norman, full of architectural interest, and 
enriched with brasses, stained glass, and ancient monuments, among 
which is the recumbent effigy of Chief Justice John de Stonor, who died 
in 1348. Near Dorchester, too, are the remains of the earthworks of a 
British town and Roman camp. Nearer Oxford there is the Norman 
church at Sandford, where once the Templars had their preceptory, and 
the interesting church of Iffley, over the Norman part of which seven 
centuries have passed, and whose tower arches, groined chancel, and Early 
English work are well worthy of attention. Thus, on the steepled plain of 
Oxford, the cultivators of natural science ever found themselves amid scenes 
hallowed by historic memories and characteristic of the patriotism and 
the devotion of our forefathers; scenes upon which (as has been truly 
said) it is impossible we can ever look coldly, for they seem to reanimate 
the life of former days, and to detain the fleeting shadows of the past, to 
link its noble examples with the greater refinement and more advanced 
knowledge of the nineteenth century, and to surround with “the impres- 
sive grandeur of historic recollections” the academic pursuits and the 
scientific labours of the present time. 


W.S. G. 


ROME AND NAPLES. 


In the present enthralling interest felt for the future of Italy, with 
rumours rife of war, and armed intervention to prevent the free move- 
ments of the nations that are preparing the Jast struggle for civil and 
religious liberty, we need hardly apologise to our readers for introducing 
them to a new work by an intelligent German traveller, passages from 
which will, we hope, throw new and valuable light on the much-vexed 
question.* 

Recent writers on matters Italian have naturally formed themselves 
into two antagonistic camps. On one side we have the Wisemans and 
the Maguires, in whose eyes the Pope can do no wrong, and who appear 
to suffer from a suppressio veri, even if we do not wish to go so far as to 
insinuate a suggestio falsi. These gentry, as in duty bound, give us the 
most glowing accounts of the present state of Rome, and the happiness 
of living under the gentle sway of a pontiff so mild, so amiable, and so 
conscientious as Pio Nono. On the other side, we have a preponderating 
list of authors, with M. Edmond About as their leader, who, by stern 
facts, seek to enlist our sympathies for a down-trodden people, and bring 
an incontestable weight of evidence to prove that the temporal authority 
of the Pope is the true cause of Italian misery. The former class of 
writers, we fancy, includes all those who allow others to judge for them ; 
the latter is composed of persons who have a habit of judging for them- 
selves. To the latter belongs the author whose work we have now under 


* Rom und Neapel. Von Theodor Mundt. Berlin: Otto Janke. 
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consideration. He has approached his task conscientiously, and collected 
a large amount of facts, which he lays before his readers, allowing them 
to judge for themselves as to the real state of Rome and Naples, two 
countries which have so long been held in subjection by bayonets, but 
whose emancipation seems close at hand. The detestation felt by Europe, 
however, at the barbarities of the Neapolitan court, and the efforts made 
by England and France to introduce necessary reforms, have led in great 
measure to the corruption that existed in Rome being overlooked. France 
alone was urgent in demanding reforms from Pio Nono, although M. 
Mundt explains Louis Napoleon’s motives in a very different way from 
that usually accepted : 


Reform was the Damocles’ sword which Louis Napoleon suspended over the 
brow of the holy father. The Italian reforms which were to emanate from 
Italy were a new bait of the Napoleonic government, which the emperor threw 
out with the certainty of catching many fish. Even though the cruel and’ mur- 
derous prisons of Rome did not contain behind their thick walls men more 
wretched than did Cayenne and Lambessa, whither the new emperor sent his 
dangerous subjects to perish from the pestilential climate and swamp fevers, 
still Louis Napoleon recognised a great donee for “ civilisation” if Rome did 
not yield the reforms he ordered. He was well aware that he would thus pro- 
duce again that Italian revolution which had already dethroned the Pope, but 
the Itatian revolution under the protectorate of the new Napoleonic empire 
seemed to him a glorious snare. The reforms, to which the Pope would not 
listen, and which were demanded by a despot in the name of human justice and 
liberty, were intended to form the breach through which revolution should pour 
out in heavier floods than ever. For Louis Napoleon’s Italian policy could only 
be based on revolution, just as during the honeymoon of the revolution he had 
rested with equal deception on the conservative and absolutistic principle, and 
thus offered himself as a safety-anchor to all the enemies of liberty in northern 
Europe. Hence the emperor would have greatly desired the new movement to 
commence with Rome, as the revolution must be most powerful then, and 
spread from this point unceasingly north and south. , 


France, however, has never had, since the Empire, any influence in 
Rome, and the presence of her bayonets was more than counterbalanced 
by Austrian intrigue. Just prior to the outbreak of the war, then, Louis 
Napoleon hit upon another clever scheme: his ambassador at Rome 
would undertake the management of the civil government, while his 
general already held all the military authority. In this way, Rome 
would have been converted into a French province, while Pio Nono would 
attend exclusively to spiritual affairs. The idea was a clever one, but it 
was foiled by Austria working through Cardinal Antonelli. The cha- 
racter of this extraordinary man has rarely been drawn so graphically as 
in the following extract : 


The Romans ascribe all the evils, old and new, under which they suffer to 
Cardinal Antonelli. The perfectly illegal condition in which the States of the 
Church now are, is the handiwork of Antonelli, for, instead of removing old 
abuses, he has continually added new and worse. Not only all justice, but 
every liberty, the Romans further complain, has been trodden under foot by 
Antonelli. 
public education only public ignorance is fostered, and Rome has sunk most 
shamefully in the arts and sciences which formerly invested it with a halo, All 
this Antonelli alone has done, the brown man with the wild aquiline nose, and 
the wolf’s teeth that project menacingly from his mouth, He who is to blame 
for all this will soon occasion the overthrow of Rome. It is true that Anto- 


sery and wretchedness have increased in the nation. Instead of 
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nelli could have let the question of reform fall through — but he confessed 
openly and told everybody that the prosperity of Rome did not depend on 
reform. Antonelli was in reality a very modest man: he did not wish to be 
distinguished by anything new, he only wanted the old absolutism in which 
Rome became great and powerful, and he did not unite with it the slightest 
hypocrisy of liberty with which absolutistic statesmen are so fond of adorni 
eemaelves. He never told the Romans that he would make them fee an 
happy. He pursues calmly and noiselessly the policy that everything must 
remain as it was, and that a nation is the happiest when sunk in the most 
degrading ignorance. It caused the most surprise that a practical man like 
Antonelli should allow the Roman code to remain on the old footing, for that is 
the most striking abuse of the papal administration. But how could it be 
expected that he who had left his friends and relations behind in the forests of 
Terracina should attempt to punish criminals, and free society from murderers, 
thieves, and other malefactors ? 


The state of the prisons in Rome is fearful, and the Paliano at Rome 
may be even compared unfavourably with the prison at Visita, where 
Poerio once languished. The inmates have neither table nor chair, 
not even the slightest article of furniture that can promote their comfort. 
Their food consists of a soup made of rancid bacon and oil, two loaves of 
black bread, each weighing nine ounces, and a disgusting beverage which 
is honoured with the name of wine. They have only a tin cup anda pan, 
in which to wash in the morning and eat at night. The cells, in which 
several prisoners are placed together, are so narrow that if one of them 
wishes to take exercise the others must lie down. The drinking water is 
drawn from the neighbouring dirty ditches, and filled with all sorts of 
abominations. Instead of windows there are holes, covered with coarse 


canvas, which does not keep out cold or draught, however, and hence the 
prisoners are never free from toothache, rheumatism, and all sorts of 
maladies. As a refinement of cruelty, Antonelli actually ordered one 
hundred common criminals to be sent down from Fort Urbano, and 
distributed among the sero détenus. 


M. About has already told us sufficiently of the miserable state of cul- 
tivation in the Papal States, and the crass ignorance of the people, but 
M. Mundt ascribes them both to the priesthood, and the power it holds 
over the family ties. Stories of criminal padres form a permanent back- 
ground of Italian life. The popular fancy is constantly excited by such 
stories, which, with their tendency to exaggeration, they often make 
worse than they really are. Yet, Heaven knows! the priests are bad 
enough, and the revelations made in Turin have sufficiently taught us 
what must be the state of affairs in Rome, where every effort is made to 
hush up any criminality on the part of the favoured class. Latterly, how- 
ever, the priest has lost much of his influence over the ‘lower classes of 
Roman society. The robbers have lost their respect for them, and have 
quite a fancy for stealing from them. In fact, the bandits, who have at- 
tained quite a status in society, have now constituted a separate power 
against the Church and the laws. They are well-known persons, settled 
in their native villages, and generally respected; they live on the best 
terms with their neighbours, perhaps join the parish priest in buying a few 
lottery tickets ; in a word, they would be most excellent fellows if they did 
not suffer from a mania for stopping the mail-cart at night. Fancy a 
country in Europe where the mail had to be gotened by an escort 
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of gendarmes and dragoons, and that was the case prior to the annexation 
between Bologna, Ferrara, and Ravenna. But many places in and 
around Rome are just as dangerous as the highways in the Legations. 
The nocturnal robberies are quite common, and not so long ago a party 
of English were plundered to their shirts within the walls of the Coliseum. 

All this, however is regarded by the native population in a different way 
from what the stranger, who does not possess the felicity of living under 
the crosier, would be disposed to accept. The Italians actually complain 
of the barbarity of the Austrians, who, during the occupation, shot down 
every bandit they caught in flagrante delicto. A bandit is just as much 
a member of civil society as a priest or an employé, for they all rob with 
equal pertinacity. In what did the rape of little Mortara differ, after all, 
from the robbery of the mail bags? An Italian robber, even when locked 
up in prison, enjoys a great popularity in the country, and his name. is 
constantly repeated as that of a most meritorious man. In his prison he 
receives visitors from near and far, and people flock in to express their ad- 
miration and sympathy for the man who is martyr to the law. Such a 
man is the celebrated bandit Galafredo, who has one for a long time con- 
fined in the fortress of Civita Vecchia, where his family were compelled 
to share his imprisonment. He receives all travellers who send in their 
names to him, and he does so in the full feeling of his value and dignity, 
for Galafredo is vain. He has in his day committed a series of atrocities 
which rendered him the terror of the highways and forests, but was at 
length compelled to surrender to the Papal governmerit. He is still a fine- 
looking fellow, wearing a red velvet jacket, adorned with all sorts of 
finery, while his family are in rags. He spends nearly all his visitors 
give him on dress, and his eyes flash with delight when any one says of 
him, “ Galafredo-looks like a king !” His great popularity may be ascribed, 
however, to the way in which he performed his achievements. He never 
assailed the poor, but practised his devices exclusively on the rich. Gala- 
fredo declared that he never killed any one who did not offer him open re 
sistance. On the other hand, he murdered every priest he came across, 
and this is a tragic feature which stands out from his life history ; while, 
on the other hand, it proves that the elements of clericality and robbery 
are nearly always in contact in Italy. Galafredo loved in his youth 
a girl, but, at the same time, suspected her of a liaison with a priest. 
He watched him, and one fine day stabbed him to the heart, as he was 
kissing the girl, Thereupon Galafredo fled to the mountains, and began 
to carry on the only trade now left him. 

Galafredo had originally been tooth-drawer in his village, and gained a 
great and widely-extended reputation in that profession. This renown 
almost rivalled his new character as bandit, although he soon made him- 
self greatly respected in the latter character. Never had so many priests 
been found murdered on the highway, and yet, when it was known that 
Galafredo was in the neighbourhood, anybody suffering from toothache 
was delighted to send for him. Galafredo would descend from the moun- 
tain with perfect equanimity, pull out the offending tooth, and receive 
his fee, no one having a thought to stop him on such an occasion. Even 
the gendarmes did not interfere with him when they found him peace- 
ably carrying on his vocation in the village: a terrible but true image 
of modern Italy! 
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The bandit in Italy is almost as general as the priest. Ifhe be not a 
dentist like Master Galafredo, he takes to some reputable trade, or tem- 
porarily accepts a government office, chiefly at the custom-house, for he 
never wants powerful protectors. There are times when business is dull 
on the highway, or the bandit has a longing fpr an existence free from 
care. He may then be frequently found among the models, who stand 
in grotesque groups before the great steps of the Piazza di Spagna, and 
offer their services to passing artists. 

It would be unjust to say that Antonelli, who has introduced into 
Rome a magnificent system of domestie espionage on the model of the 
Russian, had not turned his attention to the improvement of the city 
police. Unfortunately, they have hitherto only taken under their foster- 
ing wing the crinoline of the ladies, which the wicked boys made sad fun 
of in their songs. Through this very protection, however, Antonelli has 
fallen into sad disgrace with the Jesuits, who are the sworn foes of those 
mysterious combinations of whalebone and steel. One of the most cele- 
brated preachers in Rome: made a very clever attack upon it, by saying 
that it did not suit the Roman ladies, for it concealed their graceful and 
well-rounded forms. They carry their hatred, indeed, so far, that they 
have been seen in the streets blessing the boys who sing the wicked songs. 

M. Mundt throws a new light upon the Napoleonic intrigues in Rome 
by the description he gives of young Prince Lucien, who is at the present 
moment chamberlain and private secretary to Pio Nono, and would have 
been a cardinal long since, were it not for his youth. He is seriously 
regarded in Rome as the future pope, for it is undoubted that Louis 
Napoleon entertains the idea most favourably. In such a case the 
Catholic world would hail with delight the termination of the long 
lasting struggle between Guelph and Ghibelline. The views, however, 
which Louis Napoleon entertains about the papacy are still in a very 
significant reserve. At times it seems as if, even in the case that he is 
compelled to effect a regeneration of Italy, he will attempt to keep the 
chair of St. Peter upright. “But,” as M. Mundt justly says, “we 
cannot feel certain of this, for it is the peculiarity of the Napoleonic 
policy always to do exactly the contrary of that which appeared probable, 
and what has been most solemnly promised.” If, however, on the decease 
of that “sick man,” Pio Nono, Fane Lucien were really elevated to the 
tiara, all possible arrangements between papacy and imperialism could be 
carried out in the most charming way. En attendant, the prince works 
hard on behalf of the French party at Rome, and will doubtlessly have 
fully earned the papal triple crown, if ever it be placed on his head. 

M. Mundt goes into full details about the Roman revolution of 1849, 
as the results of _— observation, and gives us a very interesting ac- 
count of Garibaldi, whom he calls “a general of insurgents, compounded 


of limited brains and fantastic hero courage.” In another passage he says 
of him, that he possesses a fine expressive head, which, however, evinces 
more om and daring than intelligence, and is the true type of a 


captain of adventurers, standing in a most peculiar way between the scamp 
and the hero. What he tells us, however, of the Orsini attentat appears 
to us so novel that we cannot but quote it : 


It appears now certain that Louis Napoleon, during his residence in Rome in 
1830, or when he was quite a young man, was admitted among the Carbonari, 
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and took the oath to live or die for the cause of the Italian revolution. Louis 
Napoleon knew that those who were faithless to this oath must die the death of 
a traitor. It was this knowledge which forced Louis Napoleon into the campai 
with Austria in the spring of 1859. This decision was doubtlessly ri ad by 
the letter Orsini wrote him shortly before his execution. He warned him in it 
to give up his past policy, and form some grand design for the cause of national 
independenee, for in that way alone he would avert the fate thousands of Italian 
patriots menaced him with. In the summer of 1858 an Italian emigrant, dining 
at the Palais Royal with Prince Napoleon, confirmed the statements made in 
Orsini’s letter. After the information this man gave Prince Napoleon, the 
emperor granted him a secret interview, and learned from him that two thousand 
daggers were prepared for his death in Italy, and that one after the other would 
incessantly attack him. On the emperor’s anxious — how this could be 
best prevented, Orsini’s words were repeated to him, that this was only possible 
by a war for the independence and liberty of Italy. The emperor demanded 
— intelligence ere he acted, and the emigrant proceeded to Italy, bringing 

ack with him documents which did not allow the slightest doubt. He was, 
however, assured that a delay of eighteen months would be ted him: so 
long would the Italian patriots wait patiently, and turn their Seems from his 
breast. Such a length of time, however, was not —, for the emperor 
turned his attention seriously to the war, and managed so cleverly that some 
people actually believed that Austria had forced hostilities upon him. 


Under such circumstances, it was not surprising to find Louis Napoleon 
displaying such vacillating conduct as he has done during the past year. 
It is possible even that the readiness with which he has conceded such 
— as the annexation of the Romagnas may have emanated from this 
ear of the Jesuit Carbonari. He has tried to be all things with all men, 
and has most signally failed in Rome before all other places. The Pope 
will not surrender his rights, or impeach his infallibility by allowing the 
possibility of reform. Under such circumstances, the only chance for 
reform will be found in secularisation, and whether the Pope fly to Spain, 
or accept the proposed residence at Jerusalem, the sooner the better, if 
we wish to hear the last of this odious Italian question. 

Naples has been concisely described as “ un paradiso abitato da diavoli,” 
and those diavoli, according to M. Mundt, are the lazzaroni, for in a state 
like Naples the plebs is best off of all. The other classes cannot vie with 
him in comfort, security, and delight in existence, for in a tyranny a man 
must belong to the plebs, or else he is badly off. In Naples, moreover, 
the lowest class of the population is characteristic, lively, and peculiar, and 
remains strong and fresh, both physically and mentally. This can be 
easily comprehended, for such a monarchy is supported on the shoulders 
of the plebs, and has strengthened itself by this wide basis. Brute force, 
— at the head of a state, meets with the same sentiments and 
strength in the depths, and hence tyranny often establishes a more secure 
and permanent government than any other form can guarantee. Hence 
it is only in states like Naples that we can speak of the masses as a special 
class. At the head of them stands the lazzarone (a peculiar name derived 
by some people from the Lazarus of the New Testament), the only free 
man a tyranny has produced and permitted. A man who wants no house 
and no shelter, for he sleeps under Naples’s ever-gracious sky—a 
philosopher who lives the whole day through on a little fruit and cold 
water, and contrives to earn more than he needs to cover his wants—a 
sworn foe to luxury, who wanders about the streets half naked,—the 
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lazzarone leads at once the life of the savage, the sage, and the patriot. 

We can hardly venture to blame a form of government in which such men 

form the main stratum of society, and which is supported by patriots who, 

like the lazzaroni, possess the grand character of being the freed men of 
ranny. 

ae however, has been for some time past in a stage of new 
and peculiar development. He is beginning to convert himself into a 
great man, and prefers to be called a facchino ; indeed, the old title is 
only used as an insult. He dresses well, and his family are resplendent 
with jewellery, the only thing connected with the old state of things 
being the peculiarly shaped brown and red woollen cap he wears. Still 
there is no difficulty in recognising the ex-lazzarone at the first glance ; 
he is tall, powerful, and well built, and his black eyes flash with a sparkle 
and intelligence visible in no other class of Neapolitan society. It wasa 
bad sign for the tyranny when the true conservative basis of terror began 
to be converted into the purely industrial facchino, who stands in con- 
nexion with modern liberalism. 

Our readers remember the happy terms on which the last King of 
Naples stood with the lazzaroni, and the valuable aid they offered him at 
the time of the coup d’état. He employed them in antagonism to the 
nobility, who, in the later years of his life, were anxious to compel his 
abdication in behalf of his son. The gulf was only widened between the 
king and the aristocracy by the constant residence of the former at 
Caserta and Gatta, for the police were enabled by the king’s absence to 
carry on their atrocities unchecked. Ferdinand II. threw himself into 
the arms of the clergy, and his mind, at one time not deficient in acute- 
ness, was only employed in furthering the schemes of the secret police. 
As M. Mundt very truly observes, 


It is the character of all tyrants that religion and police are combined in them 
for the same object, for fear on one side, the pricking of conscience on the 
other, are appeased by this well-devised machinery. But the moral and poli- 
tical condition of the country fall thereby into a state of corruption, which must. 
rest on the head of the tyrant. The condition of Naples towards the end of 
Ferdinand’s reign attained a degree which attracted the attention of the other 
European powers, although there were other countries whose desperate and 
dangerous ulcers were equally patent. Not only throughout Italy, but in 
Germany itself, all sorts of atrocities had been committed by government and 
_"* ough no crusade was demanded against them, as was the case with 
Naples. And what must have been done with the imperial state of France had 
it really become the fashion for nations to help one another mutually against 
their oppressors ? 

Under these untoward circumstances, the lazzaroni had a meeting, at 
which it was proposed that the king should be invited to return to 
Naples, for matters would then go on better. This was agreed on, and 
one fine morning the vicinity of Caserta was surrounded by a swarm of 
lazzaroni, eagerly demanding audience. The king turned pale, for the 
scene reminded him of the horrors of 1848, and he was afraid lest the 
lazzaroni might have been turned from their allegiance. They, in the 
mean while, camped in front of the palace, anxious to see their beloved 
king. A family council was hurriedly held, and the queen strongly dis- 

ed her husband from any audience, while the only royal prince pre- 
sent, the Duke of Calabria, strongly urged the advisability of his father 
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showing himself. The queen and the prince had always been on very 
bad terms, and it was even said that she had tried to prevent him obtain- 
ing that education requisite for his position, because she entertained 
hopes of elevating her own son to the throne on Ferdinand’s death, 
Still he was wise enough, on this occasion, to insist, that before refusin 
to receive the lazzaroni, the reason of their visit should be sought, | 
this sensible advice was followed. The young duke heard what they had 
to say, appeased them with flattering words, and a present of money to 
comfort them on their homeward march. 

When the king died of that loathsome disease which has no name, but 
which has so often been the lot of tyrants from Herod Antipas down- 
wards, the young monarch took up his abode in the delightful castle of 
Capo di Monte, at Naples, and the lazzaroni had once again a king in 
their midst. He was a king, though, from whom nobility and citizens 
expected great things, and the lazzaroni did not appear at all inclined to 
enjoy their siesta in front of his palace. They still give the preference 
to the Palazzo Reale, in which Ferdinand IL., the tyrant, once resided. 

It is certainly curious to find that so great a change as M. Mundt de- 
scribes should have taken place in the lazzaroni, for with them the young 
king will have lost his last support. His army is utterly demoralised, his 
nation penetrated with the conviction that union with Sardinia is the 
sole cure for the cruel position of a country which nature has rendered 
the finest in Europe, and which a tyrant persistently debased on a level 
with Central Africa. The sins of the fathers will surely be visited on 
the children in this case, for, from what we have heard, there was a pos- 
sibility of the young king keeping his faith with his nation, and guaran- 
teeing that constitution which fear drew from him. But it is now too 
late ; Garibaldi is at the gates of Naples, demanding admission ; the very 
palace is prepared for the young king and his wife in Vienna. The days 
of the Bourbon race are numbered, and with their disappearance a new 
era will commence for Italy. 

But the expulsion of the Neapolitan court will not be enough; the 
Pope, too, must, for the second time, evacuate his chair, and recommence 
his migration. There is no hope for him left; he has exhausted the 
patience of his people, and they only await the advent of Garibaldi to 
expulse him with contumely. The revolution will, in all probability, be 
bloodless. The king and the Pope are both perfectly prepared to fly, 
although the latter may still place some slight hope in the French, But 
we imagine that the time has gone by for such an intervention; the 
patriot has declared solemnly that he will enter into no compromise with 
diplomacy, and will keep his word at all risks. He has great resources 
at hiscommand. He has an army ready made now that he has landed in 
Naples, while Piedmont is exerting every nerve to come to his assistance, 
if necessary. Naples and Rome once liberated from their fetters, and a 
settlement of the Italian question will be soon effected. 

Reading such revelations as those M. Mundt has made about the utter 
corruption of the Roman government, and the cynical mode in which a 
nation of three millions is exploitée for the benefit of the priests, we cannot 
refrain from wishing Garibaldi good speed on his chivalrous expedition. 


MADAME DE MONTESPAN.* 


Portraits of Madame de Montespan exist, as well as portraits of 
Mademoiselle de la Valliére, in the galleries of Versailles. There are two 
in the larger apartments; but while that of Mademoiselle de la Valliére is 
but a doubtful copy, that of Madame de Montespan, by Mignard, is an 
original. She is very beautiful in her red dress, all covered with pearls 
‘ol lace, and her fair hair bathing her shoulders. We meet her again in 
the portrait-gallery, but this time with her characteristic smile of irony. 
Madame de Montespan, who was all mind, never sat for a Diana, or a 
Juno, or any other mythological personage, as was at that time the 
fashion ; she deemed it quite enough to be the proud, the beautiful, and 
the charming Marchioness of Montespan, without being an Olympic 
deity. Mignard alone got her to sit once amid a crowd of Cupids armed 
with roses and arrows. It is known as the “ Portrait aux Amours,” and 
has been often copied. 

Madame, the Duchess of Orleans (Henriette d’Angleterre), has left 
sketches of Madame de Montespan. ‘La Montespan,” she says, “ was 
fairer than La Valliére; she had a beautiful mouth and good teeth, but 
she had an impudent look. She had fair hair, handsome hands and arms, 
which La Valliére had not; but whilst the latter was very clean, La 
Montespan was ‘une sale personne.’ ”” Madame la Fayette said of her, 
“The second daughter of the Duke of Mortemart, who is known by the 
name of Tonnay-Charente, was of a high class of beauty, although she 
was not altogether agreeable ;” Saint-Simon said, “ Belle comme le jour;” 
Madame de Sévigné speaks of her beauty as something surprising. The 
Abbé Testu, describing the three daughters of the Duke of Mortemart, 
said of them, ‘“‘ Madame de Thianges speaks like a person who is dream- 
ing, Madame de Fontevrault like a person who is speaking, and Madame 
de Montespan like a person who is reading.” The Duke of Mortemart, 
Madame de Montespan’s father, was a haughty, insolent, quarrelsome 
gambler. He had married a bigot, who spent her whole time at church. 
Nothing, he used to say, could be better, for by that means he was never 
troubled with her society. Madame de Montespan, we are told by M. 
Houssaye, was the resemblance of her father, softened off by her mother. 
“Le diable 4 quatre était tempéré par Pidée de Dieu.” 

Madame de Montespan was three years older than Mademoiselle de la 
Valliére. She was twenty-two years of age when she married, in 1663, 
Henri Louis de Pardaillon de Gondren, Marquis of Montespan. She was 
the youngest daughter of Gabriel de Rochechouart, first Duke of Morte- 
mart. She made her début at court as maid of honour to Madame, under 
. the name of Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente, and she was named lady 

of the queen’s palace on her marriage. She had a son by her marriage, 
who became Duke of Antin, a gambler like his father, and as unscrupu- 
lous as his mother. 


The king observed to Mademoiselle de la Vallitre on her return from 


* Mademoiselle de la Vallitre et Madame de Montespan. Etudes Historiques 
sur la Cour de Louis XIV. Par Arstne Houssaye. Paris: Henri Plon. 
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Flanders, “‘ Do you see how Madame de Montespan besieges me? She 
would wish me to love her, but I shall do nothing of the kind.” Accord- 
ing to the Duchess of Orleans, Louis XIV. positively disliked Madame 
de Montespan at first. As to Mademoiselle de la Valliére, she believed 
in the love of kings as she believed in her own, and thought that it could 
have noend. At that time the king rejoiced in a romantic passion—a 
love that did not laugh. The queen, on the other side, used to cultivate 
the society of Madame de Montespan; her wit and gaiety served as a 
counterpoise to the king’s sentimental conversations with Mademoiselle 
de la Valliére. Madame de Montespan gradually became, like the queen, 
jealous of the king’s mistress; her love may, indeed, have had its origin 
in this feeling. Saint-Simon and Madame Caylus admit that the progress 
of the new feeling did give her some uneasiness. ‘ We live too much at 
court,” she said, one day, to her husband; “let us go to our chateau.” 
The husband either did not, or did not wish, to understand. A few days 
afterwards she intimated, M. Houssaye says, with a blush, that it was still 
time to go. “Explain yourself, madame,” said the marquis. ‘ Why, 
do you not know that this festival which the king is about to give is in 
my honour?” <“ Well,” replied the husband, “are you not handsome 
enough to deserve to be feasted?” ‘But if I must explain myself, the 
king is in love with me.” “ Well, a king’s love is not an insult; you 
know your duty.” “ Yes, I know my duty, but I am afraid.” And thus 
ended this strange matrimonial colloquy. 
When Louis XIV. used to come to the queen’s room, often late 
enough, he was still in no hurry to retire, but sinking into an arm-chair, 
he would ask Madame de Montespan to relate one of those stories which 


she told so well. One evening the queen had to wait ‘e ~ than usual 


for the king, and Madame de Montespan was not there. onsieur, the 
king’s brother, gave an entertainment that evening. Maria Theresa in- 
quired if Mademoiselle de la Valliére had gone to the party. It was just 
as she was returning. The queen sent for her. ‘“ ‘The king,” she said, 
on her entrance, “told me that he would only just make his appearance 
at the entertainment.” “He only made his disappearance,” replied 
Mademoiselle de la Valliére. “I thought he had come back long ago; 
I did not expect to find you alone, madame.’”’ ‘ Madame de Montespau 
wished to stay with me; it is I who bade her go to the party.” 

“It was in Madame de Montespan’s destiny,” says M. Houssaye, “to 
be the _ mistress. She asked to leave the court; it was her husband 
who bade her stay. She wished to remain with the queen; it was the 
queen who sent her into the king’s company.” 

The next day there was a great hubbub at court. An emigration to 
Versailles was decided upon. Madame de Montespan told her husband 
that she accompanied Madame, but that she was going in the ge 
carriage. ‘You mean the king’s carriage, madame. I forbid your 
going.” This time Madame de Montespan tossed her head disdainfully, 
and intimated that it was too late to go to the chateau. A terrible scene 
ensued ; the marquis struck his wife, saying that he reserved the other 
half of his anger for the king. Madame de Montespan took refuge at 
Versailles, supplicating the monarch to protect her. The whole court 
took the part of the outraged lady. The queen was indignant. 

Next day, when the husband was already forgotten, a man dressed in 
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black, as in the legends, presented himself haughtily at the gates of 
Versailles. He obtained access, without any obstacle, to the Salon des 
Glaces, where a number of courtiers were assembled, awaiting the king’s 
coming from a council. Louis XIV. was not long before he made his ap- 
pearance. Seeing the marquis, he exclaimed, “ Wherefore this d 
mourning ?” “Sire,” was the reply, “I am in mourning for my wife. 
The king pretended not to understand him. “ Mourning for your wife ?” 
he exclaimed, as if in surprise. “ Yes, sire ; I shall never see her again.” 
And he went forth without uttering another word. He took his way back 
: _ in @ mourning coach, saying to every one that his wife was 
ead, 

A long ——— ensued upon the matter between the king and 
the minister Colbert. It was attempted to establish that the marquis 
had lost his senses. He is said to have sung: 


On dit que La Valliére 
S’en va sur son déclin; 
Ce n’est que par maniére 
_ le roi va son train ; 
ontespan prend sa place, 
Tl faut que tout y passe 
Ainsi de main en main. 

Louis XIV. insisted that the marquis should be exiled. He might be 
allowed twenty thousand crowns a year, but go he must forthwith. ‘The - 
marquis rebelled. He threatened to return to Versailles and horsewhip 
the Grand Monarque, as also the lady for whom he was in mourning. But 
he was put under strict surveillance. No alternative was left to him but 
to withdraw alone to that chiteau whither his wife had once offered to 
accompany him. He never forgave her. When, at an after period, the 
marchioness begged of him to allow her to return to him, as the most 
humble of his servants, he did not condescend to reply to her. The 
young lady he had wedded was dead to him. Of what import the 
courtesan who survived? On his death-bed he said to his son, “ Sir, 
when presently I shall be in my grave, you can have inscribed on my 
tomb, without a blush, ‘ Here lies Henri Louis de Pardaillan de Gondren, 
Marquis of Montespan.’ ” 

We have seen how Madame de Montespan conducted herself at court 
in regard to the lady whom she had supplanted in the king’s affections— 
Mademoiselle de Ja Vallitre: with an alternate show of patronage and 
kindness, and the most supercilious and triumphant irony, ultimately sub- 
duing the favourite into a position of almost abject servitude. Madame 
de Montespan ridiculed every one, even herself. When the king was 
with her at the window of her private apartment at Versailles, the 
courtiers used to get out of the way of what they called her musketry. 
The king was nothing but a shadow in her presence, beautiful, domineer- 
ing, haughty, and satirical—nothing could resist her. Even the queen 
was not safe. It was stated one day at the palace that in fording a river 
the water had risen into Maria Theresa’s carriage. “Oh, if we had 
been there,” exclaimed Madame de Montespan, laughing, “we would 
have said, ‘ La reine boit ” The king, who could not help laughing, 


still called Madame de Montespan to order. “It is your queen, 
madame!” he observed. “And yours too, sir!” replied the favourite. 
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But with all her talent and haughtiness, Madame de Montespan never 
felt safe in the possession of the monarch’s affections so long as Madame 
de la Valliére was at court. But when at length the latter crossed the 
threshold of the Carmelites, she breathed, freely, as if the whole world 
was for the future hers. She clothed herself in gold and silver robes 
embroidered in India. Madame de Sévigné describes a journey she 
made to Moulins in a boat gilded and painted, and decorated with a 
thousand flags and devices. She embarked on the Allier to join the 
Loire at Nevers, and to descend thence to Tours, whence she proceeded 
to Fontevrault, where she expected to meet the king. In her “ pro- 
gresses” Madame de Montespan dispensed the bounties of the state like a 
ueen. At Bourbon she added a wing to the hospital, and she enriched 
the Capuchin friars. And all that time what was the queen Maria 
Theresa doing?—that good and holy woman of whom Louis XIV. said, 
m a only gave me one sorrow in my life, and that was the day of her 
eath.” 
_ She had virtually abdicated and sought for consolation at the foot of 
the altar. When any one ventured to insinuate that the king was paying 
attention to any of the ladies of the court, she would observe, “That is a 
matter that concerns Madame de Montespan.” 

On the occasion of his triumphal journey in Flanders, the king took 
Madame de Montespan with him: the marchioness rode in the royal 
carriage by the side of Madame and opposite to the queen, and the people 
shouted out, “ Voild les trois reines!” ‘‘ Yes,” says M. Houssaye, “ the 
three queens—the one that was, the one that had been, and the one that 
had not dared to be.” It was upon this occasion that the king gave a 
= of honour to the favourite. The great conqueror was himself sub- 

ued: he succumbed to the imperious fancies of his mistress. Mademoi- 
selle de la Valliére had held him only by roses; he loved even the thorns 
with Madame de Montespan. He even took pleasure in the storms that 
she got up. ‘La Palatine,” speaking of the king’s mistresses—and no 
one can have known them much more intimately—says: “La Valliére 
loved the king for love’s sake, La Montespan for ambition, La Soubise for 
interest, and La Maintenon for the two last combined. La Fontanges 
also loved him much, but as a heroine of romance.” Elsewhere, she says: 
“ La Montespan was a devil incarnate, but La Fontanges was good and 
simple. Both were very beautiful. The last died, they say, because the 
former poisoned her with some milk; I do not know if it is true, but 
what I do know is, that two of De la Fontanges’s attendants died, and it 
was publicly said that they had been poisoned.” 

Certain it is that Madame de Montespan eclipsed the king himself by 
her imperious energy. The whole court was humbled before this haughty 
favourite. She’ reigned unchallenged. ‘The council of ministers were 
presided over by her in her apartments. The king at length grew ter- 
rified. Going to Clagny, he saw thousands of builders, landscape gar- 
deners, and artists at work. “It is my Versailles,” is all she deigned to 
say to the remonstrances he made at the expenses. He even went to his 
confessor, but that did not prevent his getting the very next day “dans 
la poussiére de ce char de feu.” He carried his folly so far as to legiti- 


mate Madame de Montespan’s children—“ enfants,” says M. Houssaye, 
“nés d’un double adultére.” 
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Bossuet, indignant at the state of servility in which the king had fallen 
before this haughty courtesan, broke forth at Versailles: “ Meditate, 
sire,” said the eloquent predicator, “that word of the son of God—it 
seems as if it had been uttered for the sake of great kings and conquerors 
—‘ For what is a man profited if he shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul?” What gain will recompense him for such a loss? What 
will it serve you, sire, to be redoubtable and victorious without, if you are 
conquered and captive within? Pray God, then, that He will set you 
free; I incessantly pray to that effect myself. My anxieties for your 
welfare increase daily, because I see your perils augmenting from day to 

t was Heaven that condemned that day Madame de Montespan. The 
king felt thoroughly ashamed at having been so long “conquered and 
captive.” But he could not shake off the “hated yet adored yoke” ata 
moment’s notice. 

He contented himself, therefore, at first with representing to Madame 
de Montespan that it was necessary to appease the anger of Heaven by a 
great act of contrition. She was to go to Paris; he would repent at 
Versailles. Madame de Montespan obeyed ; she went to a convent, con- 
fessed her sins, and avowed repentance ; but the moment the time allotted 
for penitence had expired, she put four horses to her carriage, and hurried 
back to Versailles. At first she was refused, but gradually the king 
softened. He asked that she should be received as maid of honour, and 
promised to hold no further converse with her in public. She was accord- 
ingly received in great solemnity. The king was surrounded by his court, 
and he addressed her in the language of Bossuet. Madame de Mon- 
tespan, albeit not given to weakness, had recourse to the eloquence of 
tears. Bossuet was vanquished. ‘“ Madame,” said the king, rising to 
conduct her to a recess, “I wish to speak a moment with you.” “ What 
a stupid fool you are,” she said, the moment she could speak to him alone. 
“Yes,” he replied, “I am a fool, for I love you as much as ever.” 
Whereupon the haughty marchioness raised her head, and cast a victorious 
look at the pious assemblage; she was fain to lose a moment in avenging 
herself for a momentary humiliation. As tothe king, taking his mistress 
by the hand, he made a low bow and disappeared with her, leaving the 
whole court in confusion. If we are to believe Madame de Caylus, a 
daughter was born of this adventure—the same that wedded the Regent. 

The only person who may in one sense be said to have benefited by 
this episode was Madame de Maintenon. It disclosed to her the we 
side of Louis XIV.; she saw that he possessed a latent conscience of 
evil and of its punishments, or, in the language of M. Houssaye, “que 
c’était par la porte de l’enfer qu’elle aurait raison de Louis XIV.;” and 
she, from that time forth, never lost an occasion for assailing the king or 
Madame de Montespan. She even accompanied the latter to mass, and 
one morning, after having taken the communion, Madame de Montespan 
ordered her carriage to drive to Versailles, “No, madame,” indignantly 
exclaimed her companion, who wished to give her up to Heaven, in order 
that she might no longer meet her in the king’s way, “ you will not 
on that?” “J’en ferai bien d’autres,” replied the marchioness, and 

ve on. 


There was henceforth a mortal hatred between the two. ‘Madame 
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de Montespan has been accused with having poisoned Mademoiselle de 
Fontanges,” says M. Houssaye, “‘ but if she had wished to put any one 
to death, she would have poured the poison into Madame de Maintenon’s 
cup.” But Madame de Montespan, with all her beauty and all her 
talent, failed in her struggle with a woman who “ moitié dieu et moitié 
démon,” was incessantly presenting an outraged Heaven to a terrified 
monarch, and then relieving him with an offering of “ eau bénite!” “I 
dismiss him,” Madame de Maintenon wrote to her friend Madame de 
Fontenay, “always afflicted, but never in despair.” 

Madame de Maintenon’s progress in winning the king’s affections did 
not, however, depend solely on tee “ austere immorality.” She was his 
confidante in one of the many painful episodes in his life brought about 
by his unrestrained passions. Madame de Montespan had met with a 
rival in Mademoiselle de Fontanges, and the king used to visit Madame 
de Maintenon daily to converse about his two mistresses, and to beg her 
to interfere to keep them quiet, as he could not live in peace for their 
jealousy of one another. Madame de Maintenon had only one object in 
view, which was to get rid of both, so she set to work with Mademoiselle 
de Fontanges, as she had done with Madame de Montespan. “Either 
you love the king,” she would say to her, “or you do not love him. If 
you love him, you ought to save him and to save yourself with him ; if 

ou do not love him, what good playing at this dangerous game? Oh, 
it would be a noble action to separate yourself from the king!” Made- 
moiselle de Fontanges would reply : “Some people fancy it would be as 
easy to quit the king as to change one’s dress !”” 

Marie Angélique de Scoraille de Roussille, Duchess of Fontanges, 
made her début, like Mademoiselle de la Valliére, as maid of honour to 
Madame. But it was at that time no longer the beautiful Duchess of 
Orleans: La Palatine had succeeded to Henriette d’Angleterre. The court 
of Louis XIV. shone most in fair beauties. The “king-sun” loved a 
golden harvest. Mademoiselle de Fontanges was fair as the Violante 
of Titian—almost red—that beautiful auburn of Venice which floods the 
Decamerons of Giorgone, and which ever feasts the eyes of colourists. 
M. Houssaye speaks of a miniature in which she is represented as tout- 
4-fait rousse, but no authentic portraits exist of her. All her contem- 
poraries— even the ladies, even Madame de Sévigné—speak of her as the 
most beautiful woman of her time. The king loved all the maids of 
honour at court: “on ne disait plus filles d’honneur de la reine, mais 
filles d’honneur du roi, par antiphrase.” When Madame de Montespan 
witnessed the advent of this beautiful girl, timid and blushing with youth 
and inexperience, at court, she turned her into ridicule. ‘ Madame,” she 
said to the king, “had got a provinciale for maid of honour who was an 
idol in marble, with golden hair like the antiques.—See, sire,” she said, 
upon introducing her to the king, “‘ what majesty! what freshness! what 
marvellous sculpture!” The king, seeing that Mademoiselle de Fon- 
tanges blushed, interrupted Madame de Montespan by intimating that he 
was quite as good a judge of perfect works as herself. ‘That very day 
the Duke of Saint-Aignan said to the Duchess of Arpajon, as he pointed 
heavenwards, ‘* Look up there, madame, there is a new star in the firma- 
ment.” 

Count de Bussy-Rabutin relates the aurora of this new love. “ It was 
a Thursday afternoon,” he says, “that this important stronghold, after 
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having been duly recognised, was formally laid siege to. It may be trul 
said that never did conquest cost him so much trouble.” Be that as it 
may, this great day passed over to the satisfaction of both lovers, although 
there were some tears shed. It was followed by games and diversions 
that lasted eight days; not omitting dances, in which Mademoiselle de 
Fontanges appeared to marvellous advantage, and distinguished herself 
over all others. The news of this new romance spread as usual all over 
Paris. It even reached the ears of Sceur Louise de la Miséricorde, to 
whom it inflicted one more pang. But she only prayed and fasted the 
more. The Duke of Saint-Aignau was the Seanade of Mademoiselle 
de Fontanges, and he chanted her beauties under the device of Iris. 
Madame de Sévigné wrote of her under the epithet of “char gris,” be- 
cause she adopted pearl-grey for the colour of her livery. 

When Mademoiselle de Fontanges saw the king at her feet, she dis- 
missed her blushes and her timidity, and held up her head, even in the 
presence of her haughty rival. She was fond of show and expense, spent 
some hundred and fifty crowns a month, and had her train borne by 
duchesses. Mademoiselle de la Valliére had only two horses to her 
carriage, Madame de Montespan had four, but Mademoiselle de Fontanges 
required a gilded carriage po eight horses. The court was alike surprised 
and dazzled. Mademoiselle de la Valliére had fastened ribbons and roses 
to the skirts of Madame de Montespan’s dresses; she was now avenged, 
it was Madame de Montespan’s turn to fix roses and ribbons on the 
dresses of Mademoiselle de Fontanges. 

Madame de Montespan was not, however, the sort of person to give 
way without a struggle. She engaged Mazarin to intercede for her. 
He accordingly intimated to the king that Heaven had communicated to 
him in a dream “that if the king, his master, did not renounce Made- 
moiselle de Fontanges, a revolution would break out in France.” ‘“ And 
I,” said the king, in reply, “tell you, being awake, that it is time to put 
your brain in order.” Coals XIV., although taxed with apprehensions 
and fears in his later days, humiliating himself before Bossuet, confi- 
dential with his confessor, and trembling at the Pope’s ire, seems to have 
rebelled at times at such interference. The Bishop of Nantes, who was 
uncle to Mademoiselle de Fontanges, had also ventured to remonstrate 
with him upon “le danger de plus en plus terrible de traverser |’enfer 
des passions.” The king at once pet the bishop’s eloquence, by re- 
marking that it would give him much pleasure if, for the future, he would 
confine his zeal to his own diocese. 

Madame de Montespan said of Mademoiselle de Fontanges, that she 
was as beautiful and as stupid as a statue. M. Houssaye says that there 
is no foundation for this animadversion, but La Palatine has attested to 
the fact that she was not a ready wit, if not actually stupid. The duchess 
says of her, “ She was beautiful from the feet to the head, nothing could 
be seen more marvellous, mais elle était sotte comme un petit chat.” The 
Abbé de Choisy also said: “ Belle comme un ange et sotte comme un 
— ;” the gallant abbé designated her indeed as “la belle sotte.” 

ing present with the court at the consecration of her sister as abbess of 
Chelles, a person present, dazzled by the magnificence of the ceremony, 


the music, and the lights, exclaimed, “‘ What! is this Paradise?” ‘Oh 
VOL. XLVIII. 
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no!” retorted Mademoiselle de Fontanges, turning round, “there would 
not be so many bishops if it was.” 

“The reign of Mademoiselle de Fontanges was believed in,” says M. 
Houssaye, ‘‘ because it was an aurora; but it was buried in the clouds of 
death at its first budding. It was only an apparition. Mademoiselle de 
Fontanges became duchess in her turn; she had all France at her feet, 
she named generals and bishops. But one day the king told her that he 
no longer loved her. It was a mortal blow to her, and she sought refuge 
in religion, as Mademoiselle de la Valli¢re had done before, as Madame 
de Montespan did after her.” ‘ Aprés une si belle ascension,” wrote 
Madame de Sévigné, “quel rapide déclin !” 

The king was not precisely so rude as M. Houssaye would have us 
believe. According to Madame de Sévigné, “ Madame de Fontanges is 
a duchess, with a pension of twenty thousand crowns; she received the 
compliments of the occasion this day in her bed. The king went there 
in public; to-morrow she takes her footstool to go and pass the Easter 
at an abbey which the king has given to one of her sisters. This is a 
kind of separation which will confer infinite credit upon the’ severity of 
his confessor.” 

Madame de Fontanges left for Chelles, a broken-hearted woman. One 
contemporary describes her as “la belle perdant tout son sang, pile, 
ehangée, accablée de tristesse.” Madame de Grignan said, “ blessée 
dans le service ;” upon which M. Houssaye remarks: “ C’est que le 
service des filles d’honneur était rude en l’an de grace 1680.” Madame 
de Fontanges was, whether poisoned or broken-hearted, struck down by 
a fatal blow. All she asked was that the king would see her before she 
died. He did what he never did for La Valliére: he acquiesced. She 
was dressed for the occasion, although not expected to live from hour to 
hour. An arm-chair was placed for Louis XIV. “A little nearer,” she 
said, attempting to smile. “I was waiting for you, to go; you are come, 
I forget all my sorrows.” The king could not speak, he was terrified 
with the contact of death. Madame de Fontanges stretched forth her 
hand, he carried it to his lips, and the tears rolled for once down the 
monarch’s cheeks, ‘ Ah!” she said, “I die happy; since with my last 
looks I saw the king weep.” These were the last words she uttered ; 
sinking back, she gave up her soul to her Creator in the garb of pomp 
and vanity. The king, after having kissed the white forehead of his 
oo a was only twenty years of age—returned, we are told, to 
his palace a wiser and a better man. The only proof given, however, is 
that he left off champagne and took to Bordeaux, “Je vin des esprits 
timides et des estomacs inquiets.” Madame de Fontanges’s last words 
had, however, a wide-spread report. Madame de Montespan alone tried 
to depreciate them. “If she spoke well,” she said, “it was because she 
was going to die, for all her lifetime she had not a word to say.” 
‘Je ne pense pas,”’ wrote Madame de Sévigné, “quill y ait d’exemple 
d’une si heureuse et si malheureuse personne.” But the unerring public 
reflected more wisely : 

Ah! que la distance est petite 
Du faite des grandeurs a l’horreur du tombeau! 


There can be no doubt that Madame de Fontanges’s death had some 
effect upon the king. From that time he affected the company of 
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Madame de Montespan much less, contented himself indeed with writing 
notes, often dictated by Bossuet, and sent by courier to Clagny. Madame 
indemnified herself by gambling. He at the same time cultivated the 
society of Madame de Maintenon more and more. The Abbé de Choisy 
says: “ He was delighted in meeting with one woman who would speak to 
him of virtue; he did not dread her getting the upper hand of him, for 
experience had shown him that she was modest, and incapable of abusing 
the familiarity of the master. Besides, it was high time that for the 
health of his body, and for that of his soul, he should think of a future 
life, at that lady was fortunate in having thought of this at an early 
ies de Montespan’s turn had indeed now come. One day 
Bossuet made his appearance. ‘‘ Do not speak,” she said to the great 
icator, “‘I know that you come to deliver my funeral oration.” 
‘Yes, Madame the Marchioness, the king loves you no longer,” was the 
reply. Next came Madame de Maintenon. “1 am quite aware of what 
brings you here,” she said ; “ the king’s love is defunct, and you come to 
inform me of it. You may go, madame, you will obtain no concessions 
from me. I may perish, but I will not yield.” The third who was sent 
was her own son—the Duke of Maine—tutored by Madame de Mainte- 
non in all the arts of intrigue, and thus made a partisan of in this odious 
comedy. But a double adept in dissimulation, he did not tell his mother, 
as he had been instructed, that it was time that she should resign this 
world; he had recourse to the subterfuge that the best way to regain 
the king’s affections was to pretend a seclusion. Madame de Montespan 
could have stifled her son on her bosom in her passion, but she, too, 
thought it best to dissimulate, and she said she would go. It was not, 
however, without some open demonstrations of grief that she quitted 
Versailles for ever. It was in vain that Madame de Maintenon observed 
to her, “‘ What need you care if your place is taken, so long as it is not 
by yourself?” “It is easy to see,” she replied, “that you have never 
loved a king, not even a man.” And, according to the same authority, 
Madame de Montespan cast a last long lingering look at the bed where 
the pride of Louis XIV. had so often slumbered : “I must quit this, then, 
for ever!” she muttered. ‘ You do it much honour to regret it,” replied 
Madame de Maintenon. 

Madame de Maintenon had taken care that there should be no delay 
about horses ; they were all ready. So the favourite was at last obliged to 
go» and no sooner off than the Duke of Maine posted all her effects, 

rn 


iture and dresses, after her, so that she could not find an excuse to 
come back. 


Worthy son of such a mother! 

Once alone at Paris, Madame de Montespan sought out her friends, 
but she found now that she had not one remaining. ‘ Oh yes, I for- 
got,” she said; “I have one!” So she hurried away to the Carmelites 
to throw herself into the arms of Madame de la Valliére. ‘“ You weep,” 
said Sister Louise de la Miséricorde ; “I do not weep.” ‘You weep 
no longer !” exclaimed Madame de Montespan ; “ah! I shall weep for 
ever.” 

Madame de Montespan did not remain with the Carmelite sisters. 
She remembered how she and others had scoffed at Madame de la 
Valligre upon the occasion of her taking refuge with the holy sisterhood. 
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So she took up her residence with the ‘ Dames de Saint-Joseph,” whom 
she had benefited when in power. But she was neither resigned nor 
steady. She was one day in the convent, another in the world, and a 
third on her travels. The habits of the convent must have been as lax 
as those of the penitent. She wrote in her despair an insulting letter to 
the king, which made him say: “Is it possible that Madame de Mon- 
tespan still loves me ?’”’ ‘Who knows ?” says M. Houssaye ; “ she, per- 
haps, never liked him till she was separated from him.” Madame de 
Montespan was terribly afraid of death. During the night-time, two 
sisters watched by her bed lighted up by twenty tapers; if it thundered, 
they laid down upon her to avert the anger of ee. It was at this 
epoch that she wrote to her husband, but he would not reply to her. 

Madame de Montespan varied her conventual life with occasional resi- 
dence at her chateau of Petit Bourg, on the Seine. She even opened 
her salons of reception there, and they were frequented by the élite of 
Paris. She had also plays performed there. Petit Bourg touched upon 
the park and forest of Versailles; she could hear the sound of the dogs 
and clarions when the king was hunting, and she could not give up the 
hope that Louis XIV. would visit her once more. But the king no 
more went to Petit Bourg than he went to the Carmelites. ‘“ When he 
no longer loved, there lies the woman whom he has loved—six feet of 
earth separate her from him—and he never disturbed the earth that he 
had passed over.” 

In her despair she would return to her convent and invent some new 
discipline to subject her ardent regrets. She affixed iron points to her 
necklaces, to her bracelets, to her girdle, even to her garters. She wore 
shirts of coarse material, which tore her satin skin; she lay upon a bed of 
oat-straw like the poorest peasant. She toiled with her hands at rough 
work; she married young couples; she gave up almost everything s 
— to the poor. She fasted rigorously, and prayed almost inces- 
santly. 

To the last, however, Madame de Montespan entertained a latent 
hope of supplanting her rival, Madame de Maintenon. She used every 
year to go to the waters of Bourbon, in the fond delusion that they en- 
oyed the properties of the fountain of Jouvence. The waters of Bourbon 

ame, however, in 1707, the fountain of death. She had a presenti- 

ment of evil on her arrival there, and said to the Lady Marshal de 
Ceeuvres, who was with her, “ How ill I feel where I am, and how 
well I feel where I am not;” to which the lady replied, “ You are even 
ill where you are not.” An eruption of the skin having manifested 
itself, she sent for a physician, who told her that it was the bad state of 
her blood, whereupon she bade him relieve her by the abstraction of 
some. This he did till she fainted; and on coming to herself, she ex- 
claimed, “ You have assassinated me!” and she drove him from her 
ce. Madame de Montespan’s horror at death was, as we have 

fore observed, extreme; not only did she have watchers and lighted 
tapers, and two attendants always to sleep with her, but Fourtoul, in his 
‘ Fastes de Versailles,’ declares that she could not even hear death 
spoken of without uttering fearful shrieks. 

In her alarm she sent for her son, the Duke of Antin. When he 
reached her bedside surprise was so manifest in his looks, that Madame 
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de Montespan said to him, “Do you not know me? It is only the 
- ‘state of the blood, as the physician said.” But the Duke of Antin was 
not looking so much at his mother as he was at the key of the box 
which she always took with her, and in which her will was kept, and 
the key of which she held suspended to her neck by the side of a golden 
cross of Notre Dame de Bon Secours. It is not certain if the duke took 
the key, opened the box and took the will, or if he took box and will; 
all that appears certain is, that he got the key, did not wait to pray with 
his dying mother, and that the robbery created the utmost consterna- 
tion amongst the other relatives and all the attendants, who were 
robbed of everything. 

Madame de Montespan was thus left to perish on her bed of agony, 
calling upon Heaven and upon her children, and finding neither and 
none. The moment she was dead, all her attendants fled, for they had 
horror of the plague. Her body remained for a long while at her door, 
the canons of the Sainte-Chapelle disputing with the clergy of the parish 
the duty of burying her. When at last her body was removed, it was 
consigned to the pit common to all; and it remained there till the Duke 
of Antin remembered that the family vault was at Poitiers, and he had 
her removed there. She had requested in her will that her entrails should 
be transmitted to the convent of Saint-Joseph, and the duke, who knew 
its contents, ordered that this portion of her wishes should be carried out. 
But the man cha with the mission returned shortly, declaring that 
if he travelled half a league farther he should die of the plague. The 
relics were accordingly conveyed to the Capuchins of Bourbon, with a re- 
quest for a mass and decent burial. The mass was said, but the entrails 
were thrown to the dogs in a ditch full of nettles. 

“ This insolent marchioness,” says M. Houssaye, “ who had put four 
horses to the golden wheel of her fortune, perished assassinated by a 
blood-letting, and robbed by her son, without having time to conciliate 
herself with Heaven. She died on a stormy day, and her entrails were 
cast to the dogs. She perished without daring to look at her God, and 
without daring to look at herself, so horrible she was to contemplate.” 

Madame de Sévigné says that she was much disfigured before she 
died. “She was so dried up as to outrage nature by the derangement 
of her features. It was a death’s-head spoiled by a black and dried- 
up skin. Never was there so great a humiliation !” 

Madame de Maintenon is said to have shed tears on hearing of her 
rival’s horrible fate. As to Louis XIV., he observed, as he had done 
with respect to Madame de la Valliére: ‘ She has been too long dead to 
me that I should weep for her now.” And when he was told that her 
entrails had been thrown to the dogs, he said: “ Her entrails! I did not 
know that she had any!” This, it is but fair to state, has also been 

attributed to Fontenelle and to Madame de Tencin. 

** Women,” says M. Houssaye, “ who make love the history of their 
lives, ought to write their epitaphs the day that they are no longer loved.” 
But how was Louis XIV. recognised when his tomb was sacrilegiousl 
opened at the Revolution? By his great features, which “ were as bla 
as ink!’ Might not a surmise be drawn from this of something quite as 
horrible as befel Madame de Montespan ? 
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FIELD SPORTS AND NATURAL HISTORY.* 


Tue author of “ Stray Notes on Fishing and Natural History” endea- 
vours to make out a case in defence of the association thus established, 
illustrative of the greater affinity of natural history with fishing than 
with hunting or shooting. The argument is, to a certain extent, sound, 
Both hunting and shooting, as understood in this country, are attended 
with a degree of noise and bustle which are incompatible with the pursuit 
of any science of observation ; they are also carried on at a season when 
the leaf is withering, and Nature herself retires like a coy maiden from a 
blustering and swaggering invasion of her privacy. But this is not the 
case in other countries: the sportsman in India or Africa is generally an 
accomplished practical naturalist, if he is not a scientifie methodist ; and 
the hunter in Canada and High Asia is as wary and cautious an observer 
as can be well met with. His success and, in many cases, his safety de- 
pend upon his knowledge of the habits of living things. 

Mr. Cornwall Simeon appeals in evidence of the accuracy of his con- 
clusions, as between hunting, shooting, and fishing, to the standard 
works on each, thus forming an estimate of the regard in which nature 
and the study of natural history are held by their respective votaries. 
With this view, he compares Beckford’s ‘“ Thoughts on Hunting” and 
Hawker’s “Instructions to Young Sportsmen” with Walton’s “ Com- 
plete Angler.” The works will not bear comparison in such a point of 
view. Few, if any, have done more to promote a genial and healthy 
love of nature than dear old Izaak ; but suppose the comparison had been 
made with Audubon, Wilson, Palliser, Anderson, and many others that 
might be mentioned, the sportsman would come out in a very different 
light. Still, we are quite ready to concede that not only is the angler’s 
case most in his favour, but what is more, that the pow te can scarcely 
avoid becoming a lover and an observer of nature; whereas with the 
sportsman such love and affection are rather accidental than otherwise : 

But how different is the angler’s case! Not only is an accurate knowledge 
of some branches of natural history essential to him who would excel in his art, 
but all the circumstances attending it—the genial character of the season which 
— calls him forth—the beauty of the scenery into which he is naturally 

, with all its sweet accompaniments, 


Rivers to whose shallow falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals ;— 


the soothing and thought-awakening influence of the water itself, ‘ Nature’s 
storehouse, in which she locks up her wonders’—the numberless and varied 


* Stray Notes on Fishing and Natural History. By Cornwall Simeon. Cam- 
bridge: Macmillan and Co. 

Salmon Fishing in Canada. By a Resident. Edited by Colonel Sir James 
Edward Alexander, Knt., &c. Longman and Co. 

The Thames Angler. By Arthur Smith. Chapman and Hall. 

Curiosities of Natural History. Second Series. By Francis T. Buckland, M.A., 
&c. Richard Bentley. 

Hunting in the Himalaya; with Notices of Customs and Countries from the 
Elephant Haunts of the Dehra Doon to the Bunchowr Tracks in Eternal Snow. 
By R. H. W. Dunlop, C.B., &c. Richard Bentley. 
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forms of animal and vegetable life, which can hardly fail to arrest his attention 
and excite his interest, many of them, by reason of the silence and quiet neces- 
sary for his sport, being seen to especial advantage; all these things combine 
not only to present the works of Nature before him in their most attractive form, 
but at the same time peculiarly dispose his mind to meditate on the impressions 
they can scarcely fail to make on it. The book of Nature is in fact opened 
before his eyes—nay, obtruded on his notice—written in sueh distinct and in- 
viting characters, that he must indeed be blind of eye, and dull of apprehension, 
if he do not, to some extent at any rate, attain to a knowledge and a love of her 


t is scarcely to be wondered then, that, springing from all these associa- 
tions, there should insensibly arise in the angler’s mom | a cordial sympathy with 
and appreciation of the delights and wonders of Nature, such as I am persuaded 
no other class of men (taken collectively) possesses. 


Yarrell says, that few have expressed their admiration of the nightin- 
e’s song in more fervent or more natural terms than “ honest Izaak 

alton, who loved birds almost as well as he loved fish,” quoting 
from him that graphic eulogy of the bird: “But the nightingale, 
another of my airy creatures, breathes such sweet loud music out of 
her little instrumental throat, that it might make mankind to think 
that miracles are not ceased. He that at midnight, when the very 
labourer sleeps securely, should hear, as I have very often, the clear airs, 
the sweet descants, the natural rising and falling, the doubling and re- 
doubling of her voice, might well be lifted up above earth, and say, 
‘Lord, what music hast thou provided for the saints in heaven, when thou 
affordest bad men such music upon earth.’ ” 

That fishing has, by leading up to the study of natural history, ac- 
quired a right to be associated with the latter, is a question which none 
would dispute, but its prescriptive right is only held in common with 
other field sports. Let us take as an example the lochs on the west coast 
of Scotland: the angler naturally looks to them as so many reservoirs 
for fish, but he is almost involuntarily led to inquire into the general fea- 
tures of the animal life by which they are frequented, and thus we have 
first fish and shell-fish : 


‘The way in which some of the sea-lochs on the west coast of Scotland teem 
with animal life is truly marvellous. The shores are in many places literally 
covered with shell-fish, which are exposed at low-water, while the lochs seem to 
abound with fish almost to an equal extent. The shell-fish mostly consist of 
mussels, cockles, winkles, and oysters, and, when I say that the shores are in 
parts covered with them, I am not in the least exaggerating the actual fact. I 
well remember, when I first made acquaintance with that part of the country, 
my surprise at being shown in Loch Creran a dark-blue bank, forming at low- 
water a peninsula perhaps a hundred yards long by some fifty wide, and being 
told that the colour of this proceeded from mussels. I half thought my in- 
formant was joking, but, on landing, found that he was not only in earnest, but 
perfectly correct, the whole of it being one mass of mussels (mostly small), 
ying geways, and so densely packed that it would have been apparently a 
matter of difficulty to insert a pin’s point between any two of them. It seemed 
difficult to comprehend how, under the circumstances, they could manage to 
open their shells sufficiently for the necessary functions of life. Oysters too 
were numerous, but in consequence of the increasing demand for them they are 
more sought after than they used to be, and it would not be sr now quite 
8o easy to gather a sackful as it was a few years ago. Vessels also come round 
occasionally for winkles, and take away cargoes of them to Glasgow, but there 
are apparently enough to withstand such inroads for many a long year to come. 
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On the mussels it would seem that nothing can make the least impression, so 
vast are their numbers. 

Of all the fish which inhabit the Scotch lochs, cuddies are by far the most 
numerous. They seem perfectly ubiquitous there, and occasionally swarm to an 
astonishing degree ; so much so sometimes as positively to discolour the water 
in places where abundance of food has induced them to congregate. Next to 
these, cod and codlings, flounders, and lythe are generall the most plentiful. 
They are, however, varied by many others, among which I may particularly 
notice, as very familiar, those sea-pike, the hake, brutes for whom it is the 
fashion to fish with a hook —— large enough for a shark, affixed to a 
chain nearly as large as a jack-chain, but which—however little one might sus- 
pect it from their formidable rows of teeth, and (occasionally) voracious appe- 
tites—seem to nibble as gently and delicately as a roach, and, when they are 
not inclined to bite, are often felt rubbing against your plummet, and actually 
raising it up, as if they were scratching their backs against it—as I dare say 
they are ; gurnet, who when they are hoisted on board, and at intervals, as lo 
as they have power to express their feelings, grunt out their disapprobation o 
your proceedings ; the beautiful little golden-opal-tinted power-cod, there called . 
* king-fish” (I am sorry to use so many epithets, but he deserves them all); 
sillocks (stenlocks or stedlocks) and saithe (coal-fish of more advanced ages) ; 
the sea-bream (Scoticé, on west coast, “silver haddie”), strong in the water, 
brilliant of eye, and hard to handle; the skate, whose face when turned on his 
back presents a most ludicrous resemblance to that of a crying child; and the 
hideous sea devil, all mouth and fins, looking like a cross between'a toad and a 
night-jar. Specimens of rarer fishes are too occasionally met with. Last year, 
for instance, I took out of a lobster-trap a three-bearded rockling, and this year 
(1859)—on a long line—one of that remarkable and fantastic-looking species, 
the gemmous dragonet, seven inches in _— 

As you leave the shelter of the lochs, and stand out farther into the open sea, 
the varieties of fish which you will bring up become more largely increased, and 
commonly embrace haddock, tusk, ling, conger-eels, and nurse (“small spotted 
dog-fish,” Yarrell) (though the three latter also often find their way far up into 
the = lochs), with several other species, “quos nunc describere longum 
est.” Nurse are not a considered very good for the table, but I met 
last year a gentleman who told me “in confidence,” that he considered them, 
as a foundation for soup, better than any other fish, adding that from their being 
held in slight estimation by others, he generally managed to get on easy terms 
those which were caught in his neighbourhood. I hope he won’t be angry with 
me for “ blowing on” his secret. . 


A useful hint presents itself in the application of the system adopted by 
gipsies—possibly from a combination of motives, such as to save trouble, 
experience of the efficacy of the proceeding, absence of cooking parapher- 
nalia, and even from tradition, but generally supposed to be done to avoid 
detection, and which consists in wrapping goose, duck, or barn-door fowl 
in — baking it in the ashes, and then burying the clay, feathers, 


and skin, which all come off together, in a heap—to piscatory purposes : 

There is a way of dressing fish, which may be resorted to by the side of the 
water with pleasure (and not without advantage should your stock of provisions © 
run short) during the middle of the day, when fish do not generally feed so 
freely as at other times, and when your sport is often inqenvetiig giving them, 
as well as yourself, a rest. It is managed as follows : first collect a lot of small 
dry wood and set it on fire; when a sufficient quantity of ashes has been thus 
obtained, which will be soon done, take a sheet of paper (an old newspaper will 
do) and wet it thoroughly: shake the drops off it, and then, filling the mouth 
of your fish with salt, wrap him up in in it just as he is, uncleaned, “simplex 
immunditiis,” and digging a grave for him in your ash-heap, put him bodily 
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into it, covering him well up afterwards with the hot ashes. When you think 
he ought to be done, allowing from ten minutes to a quarter of an hour accord- 
ing to his size, partially uncover him and tear off a small piece of his winding- 
sheet. If his skin comes off with it, he is sufficiently done, and out with him. 
Should however the paper come off minus the skin, cover him up again, and 
ive him a little more law, until this test shows him to be perfectly done. On 
ing turned out of his envelope, the whole of the skin should adhere to it. As 
for his inside, you may disregard it altogether, or opening him, turn it out, 
which you will find there is not the slightest difficulty in doing en masse. Pepper 
and salt him, if you have such condiments by you, and you will only be sorry 
pr your own kitchen does not afford you the means of dressing your fish thus 
at home. 


This mode of extemporising a fish dinner, it is to observed, has already 
been described by Mr. Stoddart, in his Angler’s Companion. It cannot, 
however, be too widely familiarised, for it may be of more use to the tra- 
veller and explorer than to the mere angler. It is a curious fact that eels, 
so highly prized by southrons, are regarded by the Scotch, generally, with 
the greatest possible aversion, amounting to a loathing quite as great as 
they would Feel towards snakes. The fact is, that the taste for certain 
malacopterygous fish (amongst which, however, salmon, herrings, pike, 
barbel, and other excellent fish are met with), whether belonging to the 
family of the siluridz, or to the apodal malacopterygii, as eels, gymnotus, 
&c., appears to be acquired. We know an instance where not one of a 
party of British seamen could be induced to eat the so-called black fish 
(Macropteronotus niger), so common in the rivers of North Syria, and 
which was considered as one of the greatest delicacies at the table of the 
Romans, who sent for it all the way to Antioch and to Seleucia. So Cap- 
tain Burton, in his recently published work on Eastern Africa, denounces 
a species of silurus (?) found there as ‘‘animal mud”—possibly a very 
nice fish “ ember-cooked.” 

The main experiences of Mr. Cornwall Simeon, as our angling natu- 
ralist pleases to call himself, are manifestly connected with the Isle of 
Wight, where he has, with others, fished whiting in perfection (not to 
mention the pouters off Cowes), catching twenty-five dozen and eight in 
one tide, equal by one to what he caught in the Linnhe Loch, off Ard- 
sheal. He also gives some interesting notices of the feathered tribes, in- 
cluding the rarer birds that visit that beautiful and favoured region. 

If there is sport to be found in catching whiting off the Brambles, 
spearing flat-fish off Ryde, and fly-fishing in the Scotch lochs, what _— 
must the innumerable feeders of the great river St. Lawrence and its 
gulf, and the streams of New Brunswick, with their pools and rapids, their 
beds of rock and gravel and silt, and their canopy of dark firs and pines 
afford? Turn to Colonel Sir James Alexander, Knight, and he will tell 
you all about it. Nay, he will give you a map of the salmon rivers of 
Canada, and picturesque views of falls and pools and leaps, with very 
eccentric letter-heads, in opposition to Bewick’s dear little tail-pieces, 
which make one’s mouth open, like a salmon out of its element. 


_ Any one who doubts that there is salmon fishing in Canada is mistaken : there 
is ; and the author believes as good as in any other part of the world, and better, 
much better, than in a great many highly vaunted countries.. “Then where is 
it to be had? Into what part of Canale are we to go for it ?” asks the impatient 
angler, if there can exist such a paradoxical animal. 
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Both questions may be answered by one reply: Take a map of Canada, find 
out Quebec ; then run your eye eastwards along the left hand or northern side of 
the river and Gulf of St. Lawrence ; you will see many streams marked there ; 
almost every one of them is a salmon river, and in every one of them that has been 
fished, excellent sport has been had, and heavy fish killed. 

With the exception of one single stream, a most beautiful one—the Jacques 
Cartier—there is not anything whieh can be called salmon fishing to the west- 
ward of Quebec. It is true that the salmon ascends the St. Lawrence, and enters 
the St. Francis, the Credit, the Humber, and other streams beyond Toronto, and 
are there speared and taken in nets; but they have not, that I can ascertain, 
been ever taken in any of them with the fly. The fact is, I suppose, that they 
become wearied and spent by the long voyage, over a thousand miles, which they 

rform in the fresh water, and are not on their arrival in these waters in con- 

ition to rise with the same vigour and recklessness which they do when recently 

arrived from the depths of the sea. After such an expedition, for the purposes 

of perpetuating their species, it is but reasonable that they should set about that 

=" at once, and give up the folly of rollicking after grasshoppers and but- 
es. 


It further appears that in every stream where the author found salmon, 
except the Jacques Cartier, sea trout are to be met with in extraordinary 
abundance, and they rise freely at the usual salmon flies, provided they are 
made of a small size. 


The avidity with which these fish take, their great size, beautiful shape, and 
exquisite flavour, must all be experienced before any account of them can be im- 
plicitly believed. Sometimes they become a source of annoyance to the nervous 
and excited fisherman, who, having prepared a seductive fly, is about to fish a 
favourite pool, and sees, at his very first throw, five or six of these rush at it 
furiously—in which case there is no alternative but to change the fl kill 


and 
them all off—then you may fish in peace for your salmon, but not till then. I 


confess that I have never found this to be any very great punishment. I am fond 
of all sorts of fishing, and never could consider it to be any great misfortune to 
have to hook and play eight or ten beautiful fish, vying with molten silver in their 
brightness, and varying in size from one pound to seven pounds in weight, to say 
not of their flavour when broiled for breakfast, all the time having the con- 
viction on my mind, that, as soon as I had done so, I should in all probability kill 
two or three noble salmon in the same pool. 


It is necessary to have a vessel of some kind or other to fish the 
Canadian waters, and if the angler has not a yacht, he can hire a schooner 
for that purpose for one pound sterling per day, which covers all expenses 
of wages and provisions for the crew. As for choice, that is sufficiently 
intimated by the fact that, out of about thirty-five magnificent streams 
which flow into the Gulf of St. Lawrence from its northern shore alone, 
and in all of which salmon are known to abound, only nine or ten of them 
have ever had a fly thrown upon their unexplored waters ! 

Think of this, ye anglers, who have been all your lives pacing the margin of 
some over-fished England !—think of dis, ye on 
the well-beaten waters of the Tweed, the Tay, the Esk, the Don, the Spey, the 
Ness, and the Beuly!—think of this, ye tired thrashers of the well-netted 
streams of Erne, Moy, and Sepenn’—dhdek that within less than a fortnight’s 
steaming from your hall doors, there are as yet twenty-five virgin rivers in one 
small portion of Canada, and that of the ten which have been tried, they have all, 
with one single exception, been found not only to abound in salmon, but to afford 
ample facilities for taking that noble fish with the rod and the fly. 

To give an idea of the accompanying scenery, we will just take the 
Chute-en-haut : y . 


] 
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I shall not attempt to describe the fall of the bright waters over a bed of 
shelving rocks, which just pent them up sufficiently at the head of the basin to 
give their progress hang the whole of its depths a visible impetus. I shall 
not vainly essay to make present to the mind’s eye of my reader the deep, clear, 
sandy bottomed cove, which was worn into the rocks on the right-hand side of 
the river, nor the dancing stream which leaped and kissed the overhanging alders 
on the left, nor the island of glittering gravel which about a hundred yards down 
from the fall divided the river into two streams, and thus enabled the angler to 
fish every portion of it perfectly. 

Nothing mundane is, however, without its alloy. Great as the plea- 
sures, and boundless as are the resources for angling in Canada, it has 
one very serious drawback—the flies—those volant leeches which sur- 
round the fishermen, creep up his trousers, and which, notwithstanding 
camphorated oil smeared over hands, face, and neck, suck the Wal- 
tonian’s blood without compunction. 


A fly is considered a stupid creature notwithstanding his powers of observa- 
tion, but our Malbaie mosquitoes were insects of great sagacity, for they ap- 
peared to watch their opportunity to take us at a Seiten and when they 
saw us — in playing a fish, they made play too, and had fifty spears in our 
skins in a minute. The little invisible sand-flies, too, teased us extremely, 
and those insidious black wretches, who give no warning, like the honest mos- 


quito—these crawled about our necks and up our sleeves, tracking their way 
with blood 


Our author is not satisfied with salmon and trout angling with Canadian 
voyageurs and their boat-songs, or with mosquitoes, black flies, and sand- 
flies, he also introduces the reader to whale fishing off the Seven Islands 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, concerning which he has chat as entertain- 
ing and stories as strange to tell as ever enlivened a dull evening of the 
fraternity over Boswell’s Quebec bottled beer in Canadian hut, or over 
whisky-toddy by Irish river or Scottish loch. 

This brings us, with an easy transition, to the fact that there is angling 
with many more of its agreeable accompaniments and fewer drawbacks 
than almost anywhere else to be met with in the great metropolitan sewer 
—the Thames; but, be it understood, above the sewerage, and that, too, 
thanks to a wholesome conservative principle—which is as good for fish 
and fowl as it is for man—yearly improving. If any one doubts it, let 
him take up Mr. Arthur Smith’s literary-artistie handbook of the Thames. 
He will there find Piscator, Venator, and Auceps modernised into Brown, 
a traveller ; Jones, a wealthy party; and Robinson, a man about town, 


who converse anent the Thames as the first party did of yore anent the 
river Lea: 


Piscator. Nay. Do you know Walton ? 

Jones. I do; rather. There is an hotel at Oatlands adjoining, used by the 
quality. My family stay there when we are painting our house in Tyburnia. 

Piscator. It was Walton’s Angler that I alinded to. 


— We tried him once. His name was Rogerson; he lives by the Ship 


Piscator. It is the book, I mean. You will there find the joys of the angler’s 
life well defined. It is, indeed, a great delight. I know of no pleasure like that 
which a day’s sport affords. ‘ 

Jones. It is lucky we differ in our tastes. A rise in the share market, I must 
confess, is my happiness. 

Brown. And I, sir, think that waking first in the morning, in a continental 
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hotel, with a bright tour before you, and arranging your day, with nothing to 
think about but enjoyment, the perfection o Ife, 

Robinson. Give me a stall at the Opera, out of the draught, or a pit box with 
one agreeable companion, a full house, and the curtain just rising for “ Trova- 
tore” or “ Fra Diavolo.” What is equal to that supreme moment ? 

Piscator. Gadso! would not a seat in a punt on a wet day at the barbel pitch 
under the second arch of Chertsey-bridge ve better? Let us sit down on this 
soft dry turf, and look at that scene be/ore us. Contemplate it, and tell me if 
the dingy office of a stockbroker, the salle-a-manger of a foreign hotel, or the 
best of Mr. Beverley’s illustrations for Mr. Gye’s management, can equal that ! 
—and its enjoyment entails no risk, or expense, or disappointment. 

They sit down, and think a bit. 

Robinson. A cider-cup wouldn’t be a bad thing just now. 

Brown. Or a cool bottle of hock. 

Piscator. Or a tankard of home-brewed ale, which I do affect more than 
foreign wine. 

Jones. I have some port in my cellars that cost me fourteen guineas a dozen. 
That’s what I call wine. I can give a friend as good a bottle of wine as—— 

Piscator. There! he has caught him, in that punt below—a roach that weighs 
a pound. See how he flaps upon the surface, and now is gently landed. 

Robinson. It is wonderful to see how men can find pleasure in such dull occu- 
pation. My friend, young Witsend, has written this lyric of an angler, which 
4 to be sung by Mr. Robson in the new burlesque. I have a copy, and it runs 

us : 


THE SONG OF THE UNSUCCESSFUL ANGLER. 
I cannot tell the reason, it is really very odd, 
My tackle is first-rate, and I’ve a most expensive rod— 
Bought at the Silver Trout, the shop that’s always selling off, 
And yet with all my outlay, I’ve got nothing but a cough. 
I think the fish are altered since old Walton wrote his book, 
They shun the simple gentle, and mistrust it “with a hook;” 
I think I mayn’t be deep enough, in vain I move the quill, 
For fish as deeply as I choose, the fish are deeper still. 
No Pike I’ve seen—the only one was that unpleasant wicket, 
Where threepence I was forced to pay, and now I’ve lost the ticket; 
Nor yet a single Perch, for which my lucky stars to thank, 
Except the perch I’ve taken on this damp rheumatic bank. 
I can’t pick up a Chub, though on the lock all day I stick 
They say it is impossible a lock of Chubb to pick); 

Flounder would be welcome, but unfeeling wags remark, 
I shall get lots of them to-night, returning in the dark. 
Upon that bobbing quill all day I’ve nothing done but gloat, 
Till I’ve almost become one—as the song says, ‘I’m a float !” 
Come Soles, Brill, Flounders, fresh or salt, however flat ye be, 
Be sure you will not fail to find a greater flat in me. 


It is not for us to tell of what may be caught in the Thames, where 
| roach, and dace do most abound, what lake-like reaches large pike do 

ill haunt, or to describe the select and picturesque places where barbel 
take up their abode, or the simpering rapids where trout are yet to be 
found ; nor is it for us to initiate the reader into the mysteries of Pater- 
noster, kill-devil, ground-bait, spoon-bait, and disgorger, still less to hint 
that when an eel is hooked it is wise to stamp on him with the foot, and 


_ holding the line tight with one hand, to cut off his head with the 


other: our labour of love lies simply in pleasant places—fair Richmond, 
Twickenham Ait, Coway Stakes, Kingston-bridge, Magna-Charta Island, 
the Lock House at Pangbourne, Windsor, and so on, up to the first 


avs ew 


the cu 
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bridge over the Thames, all prettily engraved in this tempting and cheap 
little book—places where no end of fresh and invigorating air may be 
breathed, exquisite scenery enjoyed, many matters seen calculated to 
awaken the most sluggish curiosity, and even good sport enjoyed, if the 
wild angler will only take pains—for it is not in the Thames as in streams 
that are never baited, the fish are every one of them as precociously 
sharp, wary, and distrustful as any “gamin de Londres”—and, above 
all, study Arthur Smith, who will tell all about it, from the A B C of the 
thing in prose and verse to the grand dénotiment of perch in water 
souchet, fillets of pike en matelote and sauce a la Hollandaise. 

Still, angling and other field sports can only be looked upon philoso- 
ge as a means to an end. The enjoyment of healthful exercise and 
tivation of knowledge by reading in the great book of Nature, 
not the mere study of scientific natural history, but that which is much 
more mind-improving, the contemplation of the ever various and beau- 
tiful works of the great Creator. To quote the second series of Buck- 
land’s Curiosities of Natural History now before us: 


Tn our leisure moments, when the business of the day is over, we can hardl 
walk along London streets—and certainly not along the hedge-rows and fiel 
of the country, or the wave-washed shore of the ocean—without finding almost 
at every step something or other worthy of observation; may be our specimen 
is, and probably will be, common enough, yet, if it be rightly examined, it will 
be ieend to possess great interest, and to have an unwritten Listers of its own, 
which it should be our pleasure to interpret. 

There is nothing so wearisome, or so destructive to the human mind, as the 
disease called “ Nothing to do:” there is always and ee something to 
be done; there are no two places in this world exactly alike in their products, 
animal, vegetable, or mineral, and the objects you do zo# find in one place you 
will find in another. 

If the eyes be instructed and trained to observe what is brought before their 
gaze, the mind is employed, and the feeling of weariness passes off: one fact 
follows another; a new observation may be tacked on to an old observation; 
the result being not only pleasure in discovery, but pleasure in recollecting and 

Take, for instance, that most remarkable instance of the Waterloo-bridge 
murder, where a number of human bones were found cut up, semi-pickled 
and boiled, put in a bag, and all placed on a jetty of the bridge: 


By the kindness of the authorities I was enabled to inspect these bones, more 
once, in company with Professor Quekett. The only — that could be 
predicated from previous observation were that the cuts had been made by 
@ man accustomed to handle a saw; that it was not done by a person who had 
a knowledge of anatomy—the merest tyro with the sca/pel would have gone to 
work differently; and that somehow a woman and a cat were mixed up with the 
affair—for Professor Quekett and myself found the long hairs of the former, and 
the short hairs of the latter, sticking on to the semi-pickled and afterwards 
boiled bones. There were also interesting conclusions to be drawn from the 
appearance of the clothes, &c., whereby it was made quite clear how the body 
was dissected; but it required quite a different series of reasonings to ascertain 
who committed the murder. 
It is well known that after vast labour and much accurate observation, 
the late Dr. Buckland made the evidence of the former existence of 
hyenas in England quite complete : 


So complete, indeed (his son tells us), that on one occasion, when surrounded 
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by the actual bones and specimens knocked out of the Kirkdale stalactite by his 
own hammer, and brought to Oxford by his own hand, and sitting in his pro- 
fessor’s chair in his own museum, he appealed to one of the most learned pa 
in the land, who happened to be present at his lecture. 

After having, with his usual forcible and telling eloquence, put his case, to 
prove not only the former existence of hyenas in England, but even that they 
were rapacious, ravenous, and murderous cannibals, he turned round to the 
learned lawyer and said, “And now, what do you think of that, my lord?” 
“ Such facts,” replied the judge, “ brought as evidence against a maz, would be 
quite sufficient to convict and even hang him.” 


Magpies can, it is well known, talk; Mr. Buckland says even better 
than some men: 


I was told of a conceited young gentleman who naturally stammered, comi 
up to the owner of a magpie, who was a working man, and after rattling the bars 
of the cage with his gold-headed cane, he said, “I say, my man, can y-o-u-r 
mag-mag-mag-pie t-t-t-talk?” “Yes,” said the man, “a precious deal better 
than you can, or I would wring his neck on the spot.” 

This reminds us of a parrot story told by Mr. Cornwall Simeon, of a 
bird of that description, which won a wager by exclaiming, when intro- 
duced to the other candidates, “ What a lot of parrots!” with an expletive 
omitted for decency’s sake. It is hard to say if some birds do not so 
far associate certain words with certain actions, as to almost understand 
what they give utterance to. 

The next records a laughable accident, but one which might have 
proved serious to a philosopher : 


Some years before I was born, a large whale was caught at the Nore, and 
\ towed up to London-bridge, the lord mayor having claimed it. When it had 
been at London-bridge some little time, the a nen sent a notice to say the 
whale belonged to them. Upon which the lord mayor sent answer, “ Well, if 
the whale belongs to you, I order you to remove it immediately from London- 
bridge.” The whale was therefore towed down stream again to the Isle of 
Dogs, below Greenwich. The late Mr. Clift, the energetic and talented assistant 
of his great master, John Hunter, went down to see it. He found it on the 
shore, with its huge mouth ge open with poles. In his eagerness to 
examine the internal parts of the mouth, Mr. Clift stepped inside the mouth, 
between the lower jaws, where the tongue is situated. This tongue is a huge 
spongy mass, and being at that time exceedingly soft, from exposure to air, gave 
way like a bog, at the same time he slipped forwards towards the whale’s gullet, 
nearly as far as he could go. Poor Mr. Clift was in a really dangerous predica- 
ment; he sank lower and lower into the substance of the tongue and gullet, till 
he nearly disappeared altogether. He was short in stature, and in a few seconds 
. would, doubtless, have lost his life in the horrible oily mass, had not assistance 
been quickly afforded him. It was with great difficulty that a boat-hook was put 

in requisition, and the good little man hauled out of the whale’s tongue. 


Mr. Dunlop’s work is one of greater pretensions than any of those the 
notices of which have preceded it. The author hunts larger and rarer 
game, and that in more remote and little accessible countries. Elephant 
and tiger-shooting are imposing things, and even laying that aside, if the 
stories related are less curious and amusing than those of your quiet, 
humorous, and intelligent home naturalist, they have the advantage of 
sree rare pictures of animal life, and they carry us into wild, little 

nown regions, replete with the deepest interest. 

Take the following remarkable generalisation at starting : 


There is a great similarity in the kinds of game to be met with at the same 
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altitudes throughout the entire length of the hills; é. e. from Cashmere to Cachar. 
The only difference in birds is in the case of the loongee, or argus pheasant, one 
species only being found in Kumaon, another in Gurhwal, and a third in Kangra; 
as a general rule, too, the burrul, or wild snow sheep of the Kumaon and Gurh- 
wal snows, gives place to the skene, or ibex, west of the Sutledge, which again 
-~ place to the markhor, or spiral-horned wild goat, and the gy or twelve- 

ined stag of Cashmere. I purpose, then, in order to familiarise the reader with 
the different kinds of Himalayan game, to take a cross section of the Hills, 
beginning with the —_— at the foot of them in the valley of the Dehra Doon, 
and passing in review the game of the several ranges to the table-lands of Thibet, 
beyond the Eternal Snows. Such a cross section embraces one hundred miles of 
territory in a direct line, but numberless deep descents and ascents, long circuits, 
and an immense amount of exercise to the pedestrian hunter, which, however, 
the gloriously inspirating air of those snowy altitudes, enables him thproughly to 
enjoy. 

This is a promise of great things, and it is honestly and ably fulfilled. 
If we might be permitted to generalise a little further, we should say that 
the first region was characterised by its great felines, its elephants and 
hogs, its stags and deer, its peacocks, fowls, pheasants, partridges, and 
quails ; the second by its chamois, antelopes, stag, deer, and goats, its 
bears, martens, bright-coloured pheasants, francolins, and woodcocks ; 
and the third by its wild yaks (Bunchowr), wild and snow sheep (Nyan 
and Burrul), its wild horses (Kyang), its snow leopards, white ounces, 
snow wolves, snow marmots, blue and white hares, snow pheasants, and 
nog 4 ga Such are the great characteristics of animated nature 
in Lhibet. 

Mr. Dunlop, in treating of the sports of the first region, while he 
expresses his sympathy with Sir James Emerson Tennent’s strictures on 
unnecessary butchery, does not quite coincide with that distinguished 
writer in his views as to the harmlessness and amiability of elephants. 
Yet the anecdotes he relates of viciousness on the part of these great 
quadrupeds are such as might be expected to arise from circumstances 
rather than from natural disposition. 

Fishing in the Doon is described as excellent; and Mr. Dunlop, after 
noticing a fact known to most travellers in hot countries, that the onl 
way to ensure fish, flesh, and fowl being tender is to cook it directly it is 
killed, adds, as an important recipe, the system before noticed of gipsy 
cookery in clay, only he applies it more particularly to porcupine, whose 
quills and skin come off nicely in the coating, leaving a juicy and edible 
body below. 

When in the Hills, Mr. Dunlop used to wear the Highland kilt, which 
he says he found very convenient for traversing snow, as bare legs do not 
hold the wet like pantaloons! We must content ourselves with one little 
characteristic sketch of the Hill district : 


My march from K by the plains and nullahs around Tazang to 
Surkya led me through a country swarming with game. As a spectator stands 
on the elevated land south of these plains, he sees, to the north, the course of 
the river Sutledge running from east to west through a table-land which is 
fourteen thousand feet high, and intersected with raves. The Himalayas, to 
the south, seem but an ond range of hills, scarcely so elevated in appearance 


as the range beyond the Sutledge, which bounds the view, and in which to the 
eastward the peak of Kailas rises conspicuous; there are a few groups of small 
hills here and there on the plains, and large herds of kyang all over them. The 
kyang are more asinine than equine in appearance, are of a light red colour, with 
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white belly and legs, and about fourteen hands high, the hog mane, stripe down 
the back and tail of the ass, and bray instead of neighing; the head is dispro- 
portionately large, and the term wild horse a misnomer. There are here and 
there a few herd of gigantic ovis ammon, the females and young remaining 
always separate from the males. The horns of the females are remarkably 
different from those of the males, being but slightly curved, about a foot long 
and flattish, while the male has a horn like a common English ram, measuring, 
perhaps, three and a half feet round the curve. Among the hills, at the edge of 
the plain, are numerous burrul, and the scrub and grass contains a number of 
large bluish tinted hares, which turn white like the Scotch ones in winter. On 
the day I marched to Surkya I shot a kyang, several hares, and a hunyal. 


Upon the important question which regards the possibility of Anglo- 
Saxon colpnisation of the Himalaya, Mr. Dunlop remarks as follows: 


I am aware that the matter has temporarily lost importance, owing to the good 
understanding we have been cultivating with the great Indian feudatories, and 
the security we have purchased by some concession of English doctrinaire prin- 
ciples to Asiatic facts ; but a consideration of the practicability of the question 
may not be without interest. 

I have myself been over the greater part of our Hills—the only part of which 
I have no local experience being the _ oes lands of Cashmere—but I believe that 
the most practical opinion that can be obtained on the question is that of Mr. 
Wilson, known in his own part of the world under his zom de plume of the 
** Mountaineer,” from his contributions to the Calcutta Sporting Review. He is 
well described in Colonel Markham’s book on Shooting in the Himalaya. He 
originally went to India as a trooper in the 3rd Dragoons, was inoculated witha 
taste for the sport of the Himalaya during a visit on sick leave to Landour, and 
yearning, after his return to Yorkshire, for the far-off region under the snowy 
peaks, he worked his way out to Calcutta, and travelled up on foot to the scene 
of his present mountain hone, not far from the source of the Ganges, at a village 
he received from the late Rajah of Teeree, where he has resided for many years. 
His knowledge of the natives, of the country, and of the means of ee 
existence, or an independence, is, of course, perfect; and I feel convinced, both 
from communication received from him, and from my own experience, that 
colonisation, in the ordinary acceptance of the term, is impossible. 

The em character of the country is a bar to ordinary agricultural pursuits, 
on any but the scanty scale already monopolised by natives, and no mere labourer 
could compete against their prices. No doubt a system of military settlement, 
the localisation of a corps of European riflemen with their wives and children 
might be effected by liberal government assistance ; but its success in a pecuniary 
point of view, whether with reference to the men themselves or their masters, 
would be problematical. There is, however, an endless field for English enter- 
prise in the cultivation of tea, and in trade with Thibet and Central Asia. The 
ny of the Himalaya afford space for sufficient tea to supply all Europe as well 
as India, and the returns at present on the investment of capital in its cultiva- 
tion are upwards of a hundred per cent., with a demand that must remain for 
many years practically unlimited. 

The remark here as to the opening for English enterprise in trade with 
Thibet and Central Asia has also attracted the attention of Mr. Atkinson 
when travelling on the other side, and he makes the admirable suggestion 
that as the trade of Central Asia is like that of Russia—namely, carried 
on by fairs, to which caravans go by the usual great routes—such should 
be established at select — on the Indus or Sutlej. It is also to be re- 
nae that the state of the finances of India have not permitted Lord 

alhousie’s project of a great Thibet road, by which commercial com- 


munication with the Trans-Himalayan districts—Thibet, China, and 
Central Asia—would have been permanently opened, being carried out. 


THE OUTREMANCHE CORRESPONDENCE. 


No. IX. 
THE SITUATION. 


Mon cuer ALFRED,—As England, just now, offers nothing that is 
worth writing about, you will pardon me, I hope, if I make Italy and her 
affairs the subject of the present letter. 

We have, indeed, there a wide field for comment and conjecture! - 

Permit me to recal a few words from my correspondence of last month. 
I then said that ‘‘ Garibaldi’s success has been wonderful, but the more 
wonderful, the more dangerous.” 

Have not events justified that assertion ? 

Since it was made, the Italian hero has entered Naples in triumph 
—in a first-class railway carriage; and King Ferdinand the Second— 
borrowing the only vessel his quondam fleet would lend him—has taken 
his departure for Genta, le premier relai d’un voyage qui finira au bout 
du monde—c’est-a-dire en Espagne. 

These are not the entrances and exits of the great actors of former 
days; mais, que voulez-vous? La mise en scéne est bien changée! 

Sicily was conquered by almost unheard-of military daring and desperate 
prowess, after offering a blood-stained yet impotent resistance. But Naples 
sank without a struggle. Like Jericho, her walls fell down at the first 
blast of the deliverer’s trumpets, sounding afar off at Reggio. The manner 
of her submission was curious. It was known at Naples that the victorious 
general was advancing ; but he was much farther off than was supposed, 
when the electric telegraph was set to work—its agents being bought by 
one of Garibaldi’s English partisans—and false bulletins of the movements 
of the insurgent army were promulgated by its means in the name of the 
intendant of the province. Deceived by the simulated despatches, the 
royal | Ager: believed the enemy close at hand while he was still 
some fifty miles distant, and at once abandoned its functions. It is true 
the pear was ripe, but it dropped from the tree before a hand was stretched 
to pluck it; and this explains how it happened that Garibaldi, who had 
promised to be in Naples by the 8th of September, was obliged to enter 
the city, by railway, alone, leaving his troops far behind him. 

The conquest of Sicily, however, was, in fact, the conquest of the whole 
kingdom. The King of Naples had, to be sure, the choice between 

fighting and running away ; but, between two such opposite temptations, 
it is not surprising that, with true Neapolitan instinct, he yielded to the 


M. Forcade, for whom I have a great respect, says in his ‘‘ Chronique 
de la Quinzaine” for the last number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, that 
the King of Naples, though overthrown without manifesting heroism, 
“n’est point tombé sans une certaine noblesse,” adding what follows: 


“Avant les ministres qui l’entouraient, ou du moins avec eux, il avait 
VOL. XLVIII. 
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appliqué sa pensée 4 un seul objet: épargner 4 son régne si court la 
douleur d’une conclusion sanglante, et transférer doucement aux hommes 
et aux idées qui en voulaient a son tréne la responsabilité du pouvoir et du 
nouvel ordre de choses. Peut-étre, dans un pays dont la premiére pré- 
occupation est de ne point se battre, une telle conduite était-elle la plus 
politique, peut-étre était-ce, pour se ménager le profit des réactions 4 
venir, un habile calcul de finir de cette fagon pacifique et douce ; mais il 
serait injuste d’attribuer aux vues de la politique ce parti-pris du roi de 
Naples, et de n’en faire honneur surtout 4 ses sentiments d’humanité.” 

His sentiments of humanity! One might even give the credit of a 
“late repentance” to this “throneless homicide,” but for one damning 
fact, which scatters this qualified praise to the winds: since the king’s 
flight to Gaeta, orders, bearing his own sign-manual, have been found, 
directing the commandant of the fortress of St. Elmo to bombard the city 
after his departure; the Castle Dell’ Ovo was also to be blown up, and 
the intendenti were ordered to liberate the galley-slaves, so that the 
might commit whatever excesses they pleased. This does not look ma 
like a desire to avoid the grief of a bloody conclusion to a reign so short; 
neither will the discovery of these intended acts add much to the king’s 
reputation for political wisdom. 

His wisdom, indeed, appears to have manifested itself, since his arrival 
at Gaeta, in endeavouring to discover by means of clairvoyance what the 
future has in store for him; a certain Dottore Rubini, accompanied by a 
female practitioner in the juggling trade, having been called in to satisfy 
his mind with their predictions. According to all accounts, King Ferdi- 
nand the Second has met with the same answer as King Belshazzar, 
though it required no great art on the part of these soothsayers to declare 
that he had been weighed in the balance and found wanting, nor to 
foretel that his kingdom would be taken from him, though how divided 
is the question that remains for more skilful prophets to determine. 

But enough of the King of Naples who belongs to that category de- 
scribed in a letter from Voltaire to the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, in a series 
only lately published. ‘Le roi de Prusse,” writes the philosopher of 
Ferney, “pour s’amuser 4 Breslau, a fait l'oraison funébre d’un maitre 
cordonnier. II dit, ‘que la plupart des rois auraient méme été de mauvais 
cordonniers, et que Dieu ne les a fait rois que parce qu’ils n’auraient pu 
gagner leur vie que dans ce métier-la’.” 

Let us turn, ion from the vanquished to the victor—to the conside- 
ration of the consequences of Garibaldi’s astonishing triumph. Close 
observers have said that there was nothing more remarkable in the hero’s 
entrance into Naples than his own countenance, which was shadowed over 
by an involuntary sadness, as if—in spite of the flags and flowers and 
pink and white dresses which make so prominent a feature in the picture 
drawn by the eloquent “Sir James”—he felt the worthlessness of the 
shouting crowd whom he came to liberate. It is more probable, however, 
that, at every step he took, he more clearly foresaw the difficulties which 
awaited him. In an administrative point of view, everything went well; 
in fact, any change, after such governments as Naples had so long been 
subjected to, must have been for the better; but “the hereafter’’ re- 
mained, when, having organised the new régime, it became necessary for 
Garibaldi to carry out the rest of his programme. That he had not for- 
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gotten or intended to forego any part of it, was made manifest, a day or 
two after his arrival in Naples, in his proclamation to the Neapolitan 
troops, in which he said: “ Italy, shaking the broken links of her chains, 

ints to the north, the road of honour to the last den of tyranny;” and 
in his address to the people of Palermo, telling them that he withheld the 
annexation of Sicily and Naples to the kingdom of the “ Ré Galantuomo 
of Piedmont,” until he could proclaim it “from the summit of the 
Quirinal.” 

Two menaces were here, which served to endorse a part of the state- 
ment in M. Grandguillot’s correspondence from Turin which I adverted 
to in my last letter, wherein it was said, “ Italy is now entering the most 
critical and most decisive period of her regeneration. Henceforth she 
stakes on a single card either her ruin or her salvation.” Faith in the 
unswerving purpose of Garibaldi led, without doubt, to this conclusion, 
and, if that purpose could be fully accomplished, a struggle with Austria 
was inevitable; but events have since happened which postpone, it may 
be indefinitely, the threatened march on the road to honour “to the last 
den of tyranny.” Setting, then, the first menace aside, we come to the 
second, which involves the destruction of the entire Papal authority. 

Such an army as the King of Naples possessed at Capua and within the 
lines of Gaeta, was not the object of Garibaldi’s consideration. The oppo- 
sition he looked for was from Lamoriciére, with whom, as the only real 
bar to his progress, he desired to measure himself. Of the successful 
issue of the contest he felt as sure as if victory already covered his brow, 
but the laurels he looked for were suddenly snatched away by a move- 
ment which neither Garibaldi, nor Grandguillot, nor, it is said, even a 
still more important personage, foresaw. This was the direct interven- 
tion of Sardinia by her rapid invasion of the States of the Church, thus 
taking into her own hands the task of dealing with the Pope’s mercenary 
army, and interposing an effectual barrier to the independent advance of 
Garibaldi. 

The view generally taken of this movement is unfavourable to the 
Piedmontese government, some writers simply declaiming against the 
intervention as unwarrantable ; others, addressing themselves at once to 
the ulterior design with which they say the intervention was undertaken, 
viz. to hasten the progress of Italian unity. 

To my thinking there was motive enough for interference in the reasons 
assigned in the Sardinian manifesto. After setting forth the character of 
the Papal policy, Count Cavour says: “It has been reserved to the 
Roman States to offer to our century the strange and sad spectacle of a 
government reduced to maintain its authority over its subjects by the 
means of foreign mercenaries, blinded by fanaticism or enticed by the 
bait of promises which could not be fulfilled except by plunging whole pro- 
vinees into distress. Such facts provoke, in the highest degree, the indig- 
nation of the Italians who have achieved their liberty and independence. 
Full of sympathy for their brethren in Umbria and in the Marches, they 
manifest on all sides the desire of helping to put an end to a state of things 
which is an outrage on the principles of justice and humanity, and which 
deeply wounds the national sentiment. Although sharing this painful emo- 
tion, the government of the king thought it right hitherto to prevent any _ 
disorganised attempt to deliver the populations of Umbria and of the 
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Marches from the yoke which oppresses them. But it could not dissimu- 
late that the increasing irritation of the populations could no longer be con- 
tained without having recourse to force and to violent measures.” ... . 
By the cries of the insurgents of the Marches and of Umbria, the whole 
of Italy was moved. No power could prevent thousands of Italians from 
rushing from the centre and the north of the peninsula to the aid of their 
brothers, threatened with disasters similar to those of Perugia. If the 
government of the king remained passive amid this universal emotion, it 
would place itself in direct opposition to the nation. The generous out- 
burst which the events of Naples and Sicily have produced in the masses 
would degenerate at once into anarchy and disorder... .. The king 
would be wanting in his duty towards the Italians, who have always lis- 
tened to the counsels of moderation which he has given them, “a who 
have entrusted to him the high mission of directing the national move- 
ment; he would be wanting in his duty towards Europe, for he has con- 
tracted with it the moral engagement of not allowing the Italian move- 
ment to degenerate into anarchy and disorder. It is to fulfil this double 
duty that the government of the king, so soon as the insurgent population 
of the Marches and of Umbria sent him deputations to invoke hia protec. 
tion, granted it to them at once. At the same time, he sent a diplomatic 
agent to Rome, to ask the pontifical government to send away the foreign 
legions, which could not serve to suppress the manifestations of the pro- 
vinces which touch upon our frontier, without forcing us to interfere in 
their favour. On the refusal of the Court of Rome to comply with that 
request, the king has issued an order to his troops to enter Umbria and 
the Marches, with the mission of re-establishing order there, and of 
leaving a free field to the populations for manifesting their sentiments.” 
Count Cavour’s letter to Cardinal Antonelli was even more explicit, and 
the reply of his Eminence only what might have been expected from that 
minister. It was not exactly the moment for the pontifical government 
to retrace its steps and become just and humane under the pressure of 
immediate danger ; moreover, it relied upon the gros bataillons of La- 
moriciére, and the prestige of that general’s military skill—an illusion 
which the immediate reduction of Pesaro, Perugia, and Spoleto, and the 
bloody victory at Castel Fidardo, must have rapidly and cruelly dispelled. 
It would be difficult to conceive a condition of affairs more imperatively 
calling for the course adopted by the cabinet of Turin than that which the 
States of the Church presented. “No government,” said Count Cavour, 
“has the right of abandoning to the will and pleasure of a horde of 
soldiers of fortune the property, the honour, and the lives of the inhabitants 
of a civilised country.” ‘The appeal was made from Italians to Italians, 
for deliverance from the thrall of a legion of foreign mercenaries, amongst 
their leaders one who had already signalised himself by barbarities rivalling 
the worst outrages of the condottieri of the middle ages. It was impos- 
sible for Victor Emmanuel to be deaf to this cry: his mission was to 
defend, to punish, to pacificate. There was no pacification for Italy so 
long as the standing menace of Lamoriciére’s army existed, and if other 
a geen than the prayer of the oppressed populations were wanting, 
had not these memorable words been uttered by the Emperor of the 
French: “ Je désire que I’Italie se pacifie, n’importe comment, mais sans 
intervention étrangére”? As M. Lemoinne has very justly observed on this 
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subject, in the Journal des Débats, only the other day, “ Italy belongs to 
the Italians,—they are at home : they are fighting for their homes, their 
altars, and their firesides.” For them to intervene in this crisis is not only 
a legitimate but a necessary act, if their long-delayed independence is ever 
to be achieved. And whom do they mut A scum of Austrians, Irish, . 
— sweepings of Europe—foreigners, with a foreigner at their 


It is a pity for General Lamoriciére, who had a name to lose. But he 
has been caught in a trap. Do you suppose, mon cher Alfred, that the 
disgrace which has fallen on his military reputation was not counted 
upon by him who always calculates de longue main? Do you imagine 
that it was to a friend that the Emperor of the French accorded 
a tacit permission to accept the command of the Pope’s army? Did 
nothing, think you, foreshadow in the Imperial mind the kind of con- 
tretemps that might befal from this acceptance, with volcanic Italy heaving 
from one end of the peninsula to the other? Had General Lamoriciére 
forgiven the coup d’état of the 2nd of December, that he should be so 
highly favoured? Believe rather in the proverb which says: ‘ Qui cache 
son secret atteint son désir.” 

But, you will tell me, the proceeding on the part of Sardinia, which has 
ended in General Lamoriciére’s discomfiture, has been visited by the 
Emperor's reprobation. The French ambassador has been withdrawn from 
Turin, and the reproving Grandguillot announces that this step was taken 
to express the dissatisfaction felt by France. Whatever the departure of 
Baron Talleyrand may signify, as far as reproof goes it is impossible to 
administer one in milder terms, so much so that one has a difficulty in be- 
lieving that it is Grandguillot who speaks. The disavowal, he says, is far 
from a rupture, adding—what nobody who reads between the lines feels at 
all wy to doubt—that “the interests of France and Sardinia always 
coincide.” 

So well, indeed, do these interests coincide, that many incline to the 
opinion that Garibaldi’s avowed hostility to Cavour arises not only from 

e cession of Nice and Savoy, but from his belief, or knowledge, that 
further cessions are contemplated, as a set-off to the consolidation under 
one sceptre of the whole of the Italian peninsula, so far as it can be ac- 
quired to Piedmont by popular vote or force of arms. Look at the map _ 
of Italy and examine its western shore! Where lies Sardinia? Scarcely 
a stone’s throw from the southern extremity of Corsica. Is not Corsica a 
French department? How natural, then, to wish to make of the con- 
tiguous island another! If the northern slopes of the Alps were dangerous 
to France, how much more so the Strait of Bonifacio, which can be crossed 
in an hour! Italy may cease to be “a geographical expression,” but 
assuredly, under existing circumstances, Sardinia is one : her name, which 
is now given to a large continental kingdom, must soon be merged in 
that of “ All Italy,” and with her name why not her territory? But this 
may not be all. Next to Nice in the affections of Garibaldi stands the 
city of his adoption—Genoa. This old republic, only incorporated with 
Sardinia at the period of the Treaty of Vienna, has no ancient tie to sever, 
and, moreover, once enjoyed the inestimable blessing of belonging to 
France, to whose extent, under the First Empire, she added three depart- 
ments. In politics, as well as in affairs of the heart, “on revient toujours 
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& ses premiers amours,” and the precedent of Savoy may well be quoted 
in favour of Genoa, and for this especial reason—that the acquisition of 
her noble port, and the pied-a-terre which she offers in the event of its 
being necessary for French troops again to enter Italy, are of so much 
greater value. To Garibaldi, who fights for liberty wherever the Italian 
tongue is spoken, how painful, then, the thought that diplomacy is at 
work to undo, to a certain extent, that which he effects by the sword! 

Be this as it may, it is certain that Garibaldi has never forgiven 
the act by which his birthplace was transferred to France. Even 
within the last few days we find a letter of his in the Official Journal 
of Naples, in which he says: “ Although I am quite disposed to sacrifice 
all personal feeling on the altar of the country, I could never be recon- 
ciled with men who have sold an Italian province !” 

It is, however, upon the great question of annexation that the fate of 
Italy hangs. The Dictator remains unchanged in his determination to 
leave that measure in abeyance until his foot is once more planted within 
the walls of the Eternal City. What chance is there, at this moment, of 
his being able to accomplish that purpose ? Certainly none, so long as 
General Goyon remains in Rome—and his stay there is, at least, depen- 
dent on the presence of the Pope. If respect for the arms of France 
avail not to check the advance of Garibaldi—there is the material consi- 
deration of collision with the armies of Victor Emmanuel, the sovereign 
to whom he ceases not to avow the most implicit obedience, the most de- 
voted loyalty, and who durst not permit a hostile hand to be raised 

inst his great ally, even if his inclination prompted him to do so. 

. de Cavour has even declared that wherever a French soldier appears 
the Piedmontese army has orders to retire before him; and however 
great the prestige of Garibaldi’s name, the Piedmontese generals must 
weigh well the terrible danger that impends before they fraternise with 
the Dictator for an object so impolitic as collision with France. 

“The situation,” then, remains thus: either the Pope must fly from 
Rome, leaving nothing for the French army to defend, or Garibaldi fore- 
goes his intention of proclaiming the Italian Kingdom from the papal 
palace on Monte Cavallo. It is not the policy of the Emperor to permit 
the flight of the Pope, and a second proclamation to the Palermitans de- 
_ clares that the annexation to which the Dictator is vowed shall only be 

published within the walls of Rome. If this be so, Italy has no other 
prospect than complete political and moral anarchy. 

But let me finish this serious letter by one line that is exhilarating. I 
have this moment read in a French journal the following announcement : 
“The Comte de Quatrebarbes, an old Legitimist officer, formerly in the 
Royal Guard, has gone to Rome to offer his sword to the Pope.” When 
the Gauls invaded pagan Rome, they were struck with admiration at 
each senator’s solitary beard; how much greater must be the admiration 
of the Holy Conclave when they behold a Gaul with “four beards” 
entering Christian Rome with the design to save it! 

Adieu, mon cher, 
Toujours a toi, 
Victor GouacHE. 


THE ADVENTURE OF BEL AND THE DRAGON. 
By Duptey CostEt1o. 


Attnouau the events related in the following story owe their origin, 
in a great degree, to the A ha, they did not occur in the time 
of King Cyaxares, neither were they witnessed on the banks of the 
Euphrates. 

On the contrary, they came to pass under the reign of our most 
gracious Lady, Queen Victoria, and within the confines of the county 
where the towers of Windsor overlook the Thames. 

I have no difficulty, therefore, in fixing both time and place, and, with 
so much given, he must be very hard of belief—in these believing days— 
who doubts the genuineness of the present narrative. 

I can afford, however, to be even more particular, by naming the pre- 
cise period and the exact locality of the occurrences about to be described : 
—the rest I leave to the reader’s judgment, or to his generosity. 

It happened, then, on one fine morning in the year 1838—as nearly as 
I can recollect, it was the 5th or 6th of July, at all events the day of the 
week was Friday—that the desire possessed me to throw labour aside and 
pass a few hours of idleness in the country. In recent conversation an 
acquaintance of mine had spoken in terms of rapture of the loveliness of 
the scenery above Maidenhead-bridge, which I had never seen, and thither 
I decided upon going. 

At that time the Great Western Railway was only in progress. It was 
open from London to Slough, but a great gap unfinished lay beyond, con- 
sequently the distance between Slough and Maidenhead had to be oo 
formed on foot, or in one of Monsieur Dotesio’s carriages. As I had 
elected for exercise in making holiday, I chose to be a pedestrian, and 
with a long day before me I had plenty of leisure for my purpose; so I 
took my way dungh the fields that skirted the high road, and made for 
my destination. Not caring how the moments went, I gave a — of 
hours to the journey, and when I rested on the parapet of Maidenhead- 
bridge, and glanced at the descending river, I saw at once that my friend’s 
description had not been exaggerated. 

The river in summer-time is, indeed, one of remarkable beauty. On 
the right hand, beyond the sheltered village of Taplow, rises a lofty 
wooded ridge, curving gently westward, the height being crowned midwa 
by the noble mansion that occupies the place of “ Cliefden’s proud alcove ; 
on the left lies a broad level of pastures and corn-fields, which lose them- 
selves in the haze of a distant range of high blue hills; and directly in 
front extends the long reach of the Thames, apparently issuing from the 
Cliefden woods, and taking its course, half in deep shadow, half in bright 
sunshine, till, broken by weirs and mill-dams, and fretting at the osier 
beds which divide its waters, it sweeps in a free and glittering current 
beneath the grey arches of the bridge. ; 

To my thinking there is no charm in Nature—though her attractions 
are countless—like that of a fast-flowing river, and I tested the pleasure 
which this beautiful stream afforded by loitering beside its banks for the 
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greater part of that pleasant summer’s day; now watching the dragon-fly 
amongst the sedge, now following the track of a swan, as, without motion 
of its own, it floated out of sight; now listening to the carol of the lark, 
as it poised itself high in air; now stopping to catch the murmuring note 
of the wood-pigeon in the opposite forest depths. There were persevering 
fishermen, of whom I asked many idle questions, as profitless as their own 
occupation; there were ferries, which I crossed and recrossed, to find 
variety even in this lovely scene; there were summer dwellings level with 
the river—woe-betide those who live in them in winter—on which I 
gazed with longing, lingering eyes; there were cool, shady spots, where 
I sat down; objects, in short, of every kind, self-created or presented, de- 
layed me at every turn, and evening came stealing on before I was well 
aware of its approach. 

But sentiment, however enjoyable, is not the only thing for which one 
lives, even when one chances to be a holiday maker. We may steep our- 
selves in poetical sensations, which shall endure, as young ladies say, 
“ for ever so long,” but in the end there arise other sensations that gra- 
dually supersede those which have their source merely in the sublime or 
in the beautiful; and by the time I arrived at Cookham ferry an inward 
monitor, with fangs sharper than conscience, told me in the plainest 
terms that dinner would be a far more agreeable recreation than listening 
to the warbling larks or cooing wood-pigeons. In fact, I found that I was 
desperately hungry, and if larks or pigeons yet occupied my thoughts, it 
‘was more with reference to their merits as side-dishes than to their 
tuneful capabilities. 


In this frame of mind I asked the ferryman if there was a good ina at 
Cookham where I could dine and sleep ? 

He answered readily in the affirmative. I might do very well at the 
Three Horseshoes, which was handy by the water-side, or, better still, 
up in the village at the Bel and the Dragon. 

“ Bel and the Dragon !” I repeated; “ that is a curious sort of sign.” 

“ Ah, ’tis curos,” replied the ferryman; “taken from Scriptur, they 
tell me; but it’s a good house, and you'll be well accommodated.” 

ae of the ferryman’s recommendation, there was —s 
in the sign of the inn which recommended itself. The scriptural legen’ 
was in the highest degree provocative of appetite; not that I needed any 
stimulus, but the provocation suggested fulfilment. I called to memo 
the words of the apocryphal writer: “ Now the Babylonians had an idol, 
called Bel, and there were spent on him every day twelve great measures 
of fine flour, and forty sheep, and six vessels of wine.” This passage, 
‘interpreted in the language of innkeepers, evidently signified good bread, 
capital mutton, and splendid sherry, or, at any rate, ale of the very best. 
It was impossible to lack food in such an establishment. 


“ Bel and the Dragon for my money!” said I to the ferryman. 
Which is the way 4 = 
It could not be missed. I was to mount the flight of steps leading to 
the causeway, keep the church to the right, take the road to the left, 
turn sharp round the corner, and, on the opposite side to the Methodist 
chapel, there I should see the inn, in the main street of Cookham. 
These instructions I carefully followed, and, when I did turn the corner, 
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the first thing I saw was a huge sign-board, bearing an inscription in 
letters of gold which indicated the whereabouts of Bel and the Dragon. 

Cookham, once a market town, but now, by social revolution, deprived 
of that dignity, though it still rejoices—if it be matter for rejoicing—in 
being “the seat of a Poor-law union,” is more remarkable for the length 
and width of its chief—I may say of its only—street, than for the lofty 
architecture of the houses that line it. To say the truth, they are rather 
of the dumpy or compressed order, as if some tipsy giant (Bel, perhaps, 
when he first came into Berkshire; only he never drank that wine; the 
priests saved him the trouble) had made them his bed and squeezed them 
nearly flat, so narrow is the space between the eaves and the pavement. 

Cookham, then, architecturally speaking, was a failure; but if I felt 
disappointed at its want of magnificence, the disappointment was nothing 
to what I experienced when my eye rested on the sign-board of its prin- 
cipal inn. Instead of the grand artistical display which I had looked for, 
nothing greeted my view but the aforesaid tame inscription. I felt 
myself, so to speak, pictorially swindled. 

But this sesthetical feeling was not of long duration. After all, what 
did it signify to me whether the story of Bel and the Dragon were 
illustrated on a sign-post or not? Most likely, Cookham, evidently not 
famous in one branch of Art, was equally deficient in another: no 
incipient Martin flourished within its walls ; the painter had not yet been 
found to do justice to the subject,—though this kind of modesty, by-the- 
by, is not always practised by painters. The real question for a hungry 
traveller, was the nature of the accommodation that awaited me inside. 

Decorative attractions apart, the little inn at Cookham was exactly the 
sort of place I would have chosen had I not already been advised to go 
there by the ferryman. Entering by a low-browed door, I saw before me 
the most compact little Bar I think I have ever set eyes on, with a para- 
phernalia of shining tap-handles, glittering glass, pa variegated china of 
the richest promise. Within the bar was a staid, quiet, elderly woman, 
the hostess, a picture of propriety and order, and whisking about in the 
passage a buxom waiting-maid—a picture, too, but neither staid, quiet, 
nor elderly. 

To my inquiry for a private room, the hostess made answer in words, 
her attendant by deeds, and following the latter just three paces—there 
was room for no more—I was ushered into the parlour of the establish- 
ment. 

It was a long and low apartment—so long that it ran entirely through 
the house, stretching from the window that looked on the street to the 
glass door that opened into the garden—and so low that I could touch 
the ceiling by raising my hand very little above my head. It boasted of 
many adornments : Fowine were there in profusion, pictures and framed 
engravings hung on the walls, books were scattered about, and in every 
“coigne of vantage” stood some careful preparations of natural history— 
a woodcock here, an owlet there, a fox’s head under one glass, a weasel 
under another, and lording it over all, on a console by himself, a pike of 
enormous dimensions, bright with fresh varnish, and seeming, though an 
effigy only, “greedy yet to kill,” as if he had been still in his native mill- 
stream hard by. What pleased me, however, more than anything else in 
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the room was, the delicious perfume that pervaded it—not the perfume 
of flowers, but a highly appetising smell compounded of sage and onions 
and gravy, which, to my imagination, was redolent of roast duck. 

My survey rapidly made, I turned to the waiting-maid, and asked her 
what I could have for dinner ? 

For dinner, sir?’ she echoed. 

“ Ah, you dine early here,” I replied: “for supper then. It comes to 
the same thing.” 

To judge by the maiden’s answer, this was a very probable conclusion. 

“ We haven’t got nothink, sir !” 

“Nothing!” I returned, startled out of my equanimity. ‘“ Nothing! 
Nonsense! You must have something. What’s the meaning of this 
smell? Bring whatever you like. If you’ve no more ducks, let me have 
some round of beef—roast sirloin—broiled fowl—cold ham—anything but 
chops or steaks ; I get too many of them in London. You needn’t mind 

try ; all I want is something substantial.” 

The heretofore smiling countenance of the waiting-maid grew blanker 
and blanker at every word I uttered. 

“T assure you, sir,’”’ she said, “ we’re quite out of everythink ; but I'll 
go and speak to missis.” 

I threw myself, despairingly, into a chair. ; 

“ Cookham !” I muttered. “ What a misnomer! A place where they 
have nothing to cook!” 

The door opened, and the landlady herself made her appearance. 

“T am very sorry, sir,” she began, “but my maid says you have been 
asking for dinner.” 

“To be sure I have,” I answered, somewhat testily. ‘“ It’s not v 
unusual to do so at an inn, I suppose! And your servant,” I uadioull, 
“tells me I can’t have any. Is that the case or not ?” 

* Well, sir, she speaks the truth. We really have nothing left. If you 
had but come an hour or two sooner you might have shared with the 
gentleman who is now drinking his wine in the garden. It was as fine 
a roast leg of pork as ever was brought to table, but the gentleman was 
so uncommonly hungry that he did not leave a bit, and it’s gone, sir, 
crackling and all !” 

I could only answer by a groan. The gormandising brute! Not 
even the cold comfort of crackling! In my thoughts I parodied the 
grief of Macduff: ‘“ Did you say all? What, all? Oh—glutton—all!” 

_“ And the worst of it is,” pursued the landlady, who plainly felt for 
my distress—“ the worst of it is, this is Friday, and the butcher—we 
have but one in Cookham—only kills twice a week, on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays.” 

‘Is there no bacon?” I gasped. ‘“ Have you no eggs? No bread 
and cheese and butter ?”’ 

“Oh,” said the landlady, briskly, “if you can make a shift with the 
like of that, there need be no difficulty.” 

I brightened up in turn. A moment before starvation stared me in 
the face, now Plenty poured out her horn. “ Boil a dozen eggs!” I ex- 
claimed. “Keep sending in rashers till I tell you to stop! And the bread, 
and cheese, and butter, directly. You have some good ale, I hope?” 
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‘‘ Both bottled and draught, Bass’s and Ramsbottom’s. We've Guin- 
ness’s stout, too.” 

“ No uncorking! I can’t wait. A quart of Ramsbottom’s as soon as 

u can draw it.” 

The buxom waiting-maid, a smart, “ neat-handed Phillis,” speedily 

read the table, and, reversing the general order of dining, I fell to on 
the bread and cheese; the eggs and bacon quickly follow But the 
reader may not be so ravenous as I was, therefore I spare him the further 
details of my Homeric repast. 

My hunger appeased, I began to consider my position. The railway 
station was nearly ten miles off, I felt very tired, and moreover it was 
getting late. It would be better to sleep at Cookham, and return to 
town early next day. Could I have a bed? 

Fortunately there was one dise . Not the best in the house, 
said the waiting-maid with a simper, that was ordered for the gentleman 
in the garden, but the next best ; which, as two seemed only to be avail- 
able, meant, I suppose, the worst. No matter. The great difficulty was 
over. I had succeeded in dining. I saw things now couleur de rose, 
and felt dis to take mine ease in mine inn. A cigar and a glass of 
brandy-and-water—and why not enjoy them ia the garden? Was the 
unknown gentleman to have that to himself, as well as the roast leg of 
pork and crackling 2? No! I could destroy ¢hat monopoly at all events, 
and, resolving to do so, I ordered the brandy-and-water to be placed on a 
small table outside, lit my cigar, and proceeded straight to the garden. 

What a calm, delicious evening! The cloudless sky was flushed by a 
sunset hue, and scarcely a breath of air stirred the leaves; the roses, 


which were the specialty of the garden and in great variety, shed the 
most exquisite fragrance, and in the midst of them, beneath that azure 
and saffron-tinted sky, sat a very stout old gentleman, with a very purple 
face, steadily discussing a bottle of port. 

Iam a member of the Church of England, and, consequently, bear no 
malice. If I did, I should have profited little by learning my catechism 
when I was at school. Besides, I was no longer hungry, and could afford 


to look with no stronger feeling than contempt on the man who, at a 
single meal, could devour the whole of a roast leg of pork and crackling. 
No; I vow and declare I did no¢ hate that man, and if at that moment 
I could have averted the doom which hung over him, by simply putting 
forth my little finger, the reader—the Christian reader—a member, like 
myself, of the Church of England—shall decide whether I ought, or ought 
not, done so. 

. ne evening, sir,” gurgled the stout old gentleman, setting down 
the glass from Which us had just been sipping, “This is a nice 
place !” 

“Very,” I rather dryly but comprehensively replied, as I poured forth 
a cloud of blue smoke in the direction of the speaker. 

“That is a fine cigar, sir,” continued he, manifestly inclined to open a 
conversation ; “I don’t smoke myself, but I like the smell of one.” 

A compliment is a compliment, however it reaches you. Praise a 
man’s horse, his house, his pictures, or anything that is his, he is almost 
4 accessible as if you praised himself, for it is a proof that you commend 

taste. 
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“ Yes,” I returned complacently, “I never smoke a bad cigar.” 

“ You are quite right. A man ought never to do anything that’s dis- 
agreeable to himself. You go to the best shops, I dare say.” 

“T import my own,” was my brief reply. 

This was a fib, but a venial one, I hope, for everybody one meets says 
the same. If what everybody says on this subject were true, what would 
become of the tobacconists ? 

“I do the same,” said the stout old gentleman, “with my wine, and 
never drink any other.” 

“ But you break your rule sometimes, do you not? On such an occa- 
sion as this, for example ?” 

“Not at all. Ihave a private cellar in this house. You wouldn’t 
catch me here if I hadn’t. Will you try a glass?” 

“No, I thank you. I am otherwise provided.” And I pointed to 
the brandy-and-water which had been brought out. 

“ Ah, I never mix; but I like a glass of brandy, neat, at dinner, after 
anything relishing.” 

My former feeling—I repeat, it was not hatred for this poor old epi- 
cure—began to revive. ‘ Yes,” I thought, “you relished that roast 
pork and crackling, and then you took some.” But whatever I felt, no 
external sign betrayed it, and I observed, in a casual way, 

“ From what you said just now, I presume you have this place 
some time.” 

‘Many years. I come down here every summer, stay a day or two, 
sometimes three or four days, sometimes a whole week together.” 

“What do you find the great attraction of this neighbourhood ?” 

“ The fishing, of course.” 

* You are an expert angler, then ?” 

“ Well, not a very bad one. You saw that pike in the dining-room ? 
I caught it. A pretty tussle we had! Inside the case you'll find a full 
account of the capture, length, and weight of the fish, and all that, with 
my name at the bottom as the voucher.” 

“* Would it be a liberty to ask your name ?” 

“Not at all. It’s well known hereabouts, and in Mark-lane too. 
Firm of John Bell and Co.” : 

I smiled involuntarily as I observed, “ You, I presume, are Mr. Bell ?” 

The old gentleman caught the expression of my face, looked hard at 
me, and said, in a gruff tone, “ There’s nothing to laugh at in the name, 
is there ?” 

“Certainly not,” I replied. ‘It was merely an association of ideas. 
I was thinking of the sign of this inn.” 

“Oh, Bel and the Dragon! Yes, to be sure. Bell. But where's 
the Dragon? At any rate I’m not a dragon. I hope you don’t take 
me for one.” 

Again I thought of the roast pork and crackling, but, this time, not 
ae To soothe the old gentleman’s rising irritation, which he 
seemed to be attempting with another bumper of port, I said, “ It was 
an odd notion to choose such a sign.” 

Mr. Bell made a noise which was either in affirmation of my remark 
or in approval of his wine, and I went on: 
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’. “Tt is a pity they have left the sign-board a blank. I much prefer the 
old custom of representing the things spoken of. What would the Sara- 
cen’s Head be if you did away with the man in the turban? Or the 
Bull and Mouth, without the animal’s open jaws? Or the Marquis of 
Granby, without his red coat and redder face? Depend upon it we lose 
a great deal by confining ourselves to a mere cold, naked form of words. 
It quite puts an end to the picturesque. What an opportunity,” I con- 
tinued, warming with my theme, “has been thrown away here! Bel 
and the Dragon! Fancy the Assyrian god represented under the 
attributes of the image in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, with his head 
of fine gold, his breast and arms of silver, his legs of iron, his 
feet part of iron and part of clay! Or as Baal-zebub, depicted ac- 
= to the common apprehension, a gaunt, black figure, with fiery 
eyes, sharp fangs, crooked talons, horns, hoofs, and a forked tail! Or as 
a gigantic golden idol, like that set up in the plain of Dura, with all the 
offerings heaped before his shrine, the golden vessels, the steaming in- 
cense, and all the gorgeous abominations of idolatry? The Dragon, 
too! What scope for an artist! What a tremendous fellow he might 
have made him! ‘Take, for instance, as his model, that fierce, devouring 
creature, the dragon of Mount Atlas, the offspring of the great eagle, 
Bezzel-Horreh, engendered on the female hyzna, with wings and beak 
like its sire, short feet like its dam, a serpent’s tail, eyelids that never 
close, a flaming pestilential breath, and a deep hoarse voice like the bark 
of a chained mastiff !” 

“That’s a very horrible descr ption,” said Mr. Bell, grasping at his 
glass with a shaking hand. “TI think they did quite right not to paint 


it. The very idea of such a brute is enough to make one’s flesh crawl— 


let alone seeing his picture !” 

“Tf,” pursued I—rather pleased, I must confess, at having found a 
weak point in the panoply of my companion—“if the artist could not 
attain so lofty a flight as that which I tase imagined, let him descend a 
little, and show us, to the best of his ability, Bel enshrined on his 
pedestal, stolidly staring at space”—this image was suggested by the 
appearance of Mr. Bell himself—* while the artful priests and their 
attendants devour his daily dinner”—the roast pork and crackling once 
more crossed my memory—“ let him portray the astute Prophet per- 
forming the part of a Detective by strewing ashes before the temple 

tes ; let him depict a more ignoble Dragon, less terrible to look on than 

at of Atlas, stupidly allowing himself to be choked with the boluses of 

oye and fat, and hair, which Daniel seethed together and forced down 

is throat, and King Cyaxares wearing his rich pointed tiara, and 

gazing in rapt astonishment at all these devices :—that, I fancy, would 

_ = something like a sign worthy the name of Bel and the 
n ! 


Mr. Bell made no comment on what strikes me, even at this distance 
of time, as an exceedingly graphic picture, but emptying his decanter and 
finishing the remainder of his wine, he rose from his chair, abruptly said, 
“T wish you night, sir;” and as fast as a man so unwieldy could 
walk, made the best of his way into the house, and immediately after- 
wards I heard him call for a chamber-candlestick. 
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I re-lit my cigar, which had gone out while I was talking, and medi- 
tated on Mr Bell’s sudden departure. 

“ At what time of life is it,” I asked myself, “that men become in- 
sensible to the charm of eloquence, that they lose their taste for pic- 
turesque imagery? When they get as old and fat as this Mr. Bell, I 
suppose! But he never had any imagination—he never knew what it 
was to be poetical. The Fine Arts are a sealed book to him. All he 
delights in is sitting in a punt and bobbing for eels—I don’t believe he 
ever caught that pike—and then waddling home to dine upon roast pork 
‘and crackling! I'll be bound for it he don’t at this moment recollect a 
single word, clever as it was, of all I have just been saying.” 

Was I unjust to Mr. Bell, or not? 

The sequel will show. 

About an hour later, when the stars were shining, I also went in and 
requested to be shown my bedroom. The brisk waiting-maid marshalled 
the way, cautioning me at every step not to knock my head against the 
projecting beams of the narrow staircase, and, thanks to her advice, I 
performed the ascent in safety. My chamber was — vanes om 
a request that I might be called early, I bade the damsel ni 

an enormous pair of shoes in the passage—almost as as punts 
—had not sanated the proximity of Mr. Bell, I should at once have been 
made aware of the fact by the nasal melody which issued from the adjoin- 
ing apartment. 

People who drink port wine generally snore a great deal, and snore 
very loudly. I had seen Mr. Bell dispose of a bottle of port wine, and 


now I heard him snore. He was at all times, I should say, a most 
emphatic snorer. Whatever energy there was in his nature appeared to 
find a vent through his nostrils, There is a vulgar phrase about driving 
pigs to market, having reference, I believe, to the noise made by the 
animals themselves: the herd driven by Mr. Bell, numerous enough to 
have stocked Newgate market, emitted every variety of sound, from the 
faintest grunt to the deepest thunder. He oe shook, not his own 


room only, but mine also, os our beds, I discove 
placed side by side against the same partition. 

On such cdihete, uneven floor as that of my chamber it was impos- 
sible to drag my bed an inch, but had the floor been level the undulating 
ceiling, which dropped in the middle like a heavy cloud, would have pre- 
vented the half-tester from stirring; besides, the room was barely large 
enough to turn round in, so the removal of the bed would have made 
little difference, and I submitted to what was inevitable. 

Not, however, without an effort to cause the nuisance to abate, for, 
after I had myself turned in, I every now and then gave the wooden par- 
tition a vigorous rap with my knuckles, hoping to still the tempest. In 
this attempt I partially succeeded, but my success was never of long 
duration: at each sharp summons there was a pause, perhaps of a few 
seconds, perhaps of longer duration, but invariably the swinish concert 
was renewed. I must think of something else, I said, and I did so—of 
everything, I believe, that had happened to me in the course of my life— 
and still the accompaniment continued. Cookham church elock struck 


were unfortunately 
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eleven—Cookham church clock struck twelve—and still I lay awake, 
with maledictions on my lips, and Mr. Bell the object of them. But I 
did not hear one o’clock strike, from which I infer either that my tyrant 
left off snoring, or that exhausted nature sent me to sleep in spite of him. 

It is beautifully said that there is compensation in all things, and to a 
certain extent I admit that the saying is true. But then comes the 
question of continuance. 

“ Heaviness,” says the Psalmist, “may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning.” 

Does joy, however, last the whole day through? Is it of equal length 
with the previous sorrow? After all, our sensations are to be m q 
not by their term of duration, but by their intensity. I, at least, was 
reprieved from suffering while I slumbered; nay, more, I was rapt in 
Elysium, for my dreams were of waving corn and rustling boughs and 
shining streams, the objects which had charmed my waking senses being 
reproduced in sleep. 

How long I slept, it is impossible for me to say ; I should suppose not 
more than half an hour, for when I woke, though the dawn b earl 
in July, it was still dark. And under what circumstances did I aaiet 

While the ripple of murmuring waters was in my ears, while they were 

t filled with the songs of birds, the sounds instantaneously changed 
into the most fearful bellowing with which they were ever greeted ; m 
bed rocked to and fro as if convulsed by an earthquake ; violent blows, 
apparently dealt at random, threatened to drive in the panelling of the 
partition ; and then came frantic oaths, as it seemed from different voices, 
mingled with stifled cries, more dog-like than human. I sat up in my 
bed affrighted —I own it, affrighted. 

“ There are burglars in the next room,” I said; “they are murdering 
Mr. Bell! He wronged me grievously yesterday—this very night—but 
I must rush to his assistance !” 

I jumped out of bed, but too energetically, for my whole weight came 
upon a mouldering plank, which gave way, and one foot was caught as if 
in a trap. 

eo the struggle in the next room went on, and now, as I strove 
to extricate myself—desisting only through pain—I could distinguish the 
words which were uttered. 

“T’'ll do for you!” shouted a burly voice. 

“* Baugh, waugh, waugh!” barked a furious canine accomplice. 

“Let me get at his crackling!” growled another of the assassins. 

“ Choke him with pitch and fat and hair!” cried a third. 

“ Seize him by the tail !"—“ Wring his neck !””—‘ Damage his crooked 
beak !”—“ Close up his everlasting eyelids !"—‘“ Smother him with 
and onions!” shrieked a fourth, a fifth, a sixth, a seventh, an eighth, a 
ninth; and “ Baugh, waugh, waugh!” closed the infernal clamour. 

“* What on earth can this mean!” I said, making another effort to 
away. “All these fellows—with a dog, too—can’t have got into the 
house to murder one poor fellow. They must be Bedlamites, not 
thieves !” 

“ Aha! you would, would you!”’ exclaimed a voice, which I thought 
bore some resemblance to that of Mr. Bell; “but here goes ; I’ll strangle 


you! Bel and the Dragon—Bel and the Dragon—hooray !” 
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deep groan, and another violent scuffle. 

I tore away my foot, scraping the skin off every toe; but I was free, 
and in the passage in an instant. The brisk waiting-maid was at the top 
of the stairs, and other faces peered lower down, all gaping with fear. 
Regardless of appearances, I snatched a light from the trembling girl,— 
the shouts and groans were repeated,—I turned, and rushing against 
Mr. Bell’s bedroom door, I burst it open. 

I beheld a most extraordinary scene. 

In the middle of the floor, rolling over and over, like a stranded por- 
poise, was the semi-nude form of Mr. Bell; clutched under one arm was 
a pillow, into which, as he rolled, he dug his right fist, with all the vehe- 
mence, if not with all the skill, of a prize-fighter ; the bed-clothes were 
strewn over the room, the curtains were torn down, chairs displaced and 
broken, and all was in dire confusion; but Mr. Bell was the only occupant 
of the chamber. 

“ T see how it is,” I exclaimed. “He has had a terrific nightmare. 
That roast pork and crackling did it !” 

And, while yet he was heaving his mountain frame, and dealing frantic 
blows with his disengaged fist, I dashed the contents of a jug of water 
clean over him. 

The effect of this application was marvellous. Like a wheel suddenly 
stopped, Mr. Bell’s gyrations were suspended. He stopped midway in a 
desperate movement, and sat up on the arrested part. 

“ Hallo! hallo!” he shouted, but now in his natural voice—“TI say, I 
say, what's the matter—where am I—who are you—what are you doing 
this for ?” 

“To awaken you from a troublesome dream—that’s all. You have 
roused the whole house with your noise.” 

“ Have I ?” said Mr. Bell, looking round him with a troubledair. “I 
believe you're right. I dreamt I was fighting with—with—it gives me 
the shivers to think of it—oh, I know you now—yes—it’s all your fault 
—I should never have done it if you hadn’t have told me that devil of a 
story about Bel and the Dragon !” 

“ Mr. Bell,” returned I, gravely—though it was with some difficulty I 
kept my countenance—“the fault was yours. If you had dined 
moderately on that roast pork and crackling, and left enough for me, you 
never would have had the nightmare. I now beg to return your com- 
pliment, and wish you good night—a much better one than you allowed 
me and others to have.” 

We were very good friends next morning, and breakfasted together. 

And so ri the Adventure of Bel and the Dragon. 
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THE STORY OF FRANCESCO NOVELLO DA CARRARA. 
AN EPISODE IN ITALIAN HISTORY. 


VIII. 


A DOMESTIC sorrow now occurred to the noble lord, which for a while 
overwhelmed him with grief. The Lady Madonna Taddea died in Padua 
on the 23rd of November, 1404. It was happy for her thus to escape the 
troubles which were thickening around her husband, but such an afiliction 
was calculated to depress him at a moment when every nerve ought to 
have been, and was, strained to extricate himself from the toils of his 
enemies. 

Savello’s retreat was but a stratagem to throw Carrara off his guard, 
for having bribed some traitors at Stra, he and his army were guided 
through an undefended passage into the rich territory of Piovado di 
Sacco, the ary of Lombardy as it is called. 

Carrara hastened to stop his further progress, but was wounded pain- 
fully in the hand during an engagement, and was forced to withdraw from 
the command of his army, which was repulsed, and the country abandoned 
to the pillage of Savello’s mercenary troops. 

In the Veronese the arms of Padua were likewise unfortunate. Francesco 
di Gonzaga and Giacopo dal Verme, generals on the side of Venice, had 
= almost all the fortresses. The inhabitants cared little for the 

ouse of Carrara, and aided, rather than retarded, the progress of their 
enemies. Treachery was rife on all sides, in the court and in the camp, 
but its direful influence was not confined to Padua; it infected the 
Venetian army likewise, and through losses and divisions it was reduced 
to no more than twelve thousand men. 

This was cause sufficient to raise the hopes of Carrara, who now 
sessed about sixteen thousand men, and he began to indulge in anticipa- 
tions of a great and permanent success. 

The Venetians were encamped at Nogara, and their position was one 
of the banks of retreat would be 
impossible. Francesco saw this, t sure ieving a great vic 
with such means at his 

He could not take the field in person, as his wound was yet unhealed, 
but he communicated his design to his generals, Francesco Terzo and 
Count Manfredi di Barbiano. 

A quick march was undertaken to Nogara, which place was reached on 
Christmas-eve. The soldiers were eager to be led to battle, for they were 
inspired by hopes of success, and anxious to retrieve their glory. The 
Paduan generals sent a trumpeter, with gauntlets of defiance, to daiiege 
Savello to combat on the morrow, Christmas-day. He accepted the 
challenge, and the soldiers received the news that he had done so with 
shouts of joy. 

A messenger on horseback came late that same evening from the 
Venetian camp. He was laden with presents to Manfredi from Savello. 
This mark of courtesy at such a moment might have raised suspicion had 
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it not been customary in those days to interchange presents between the 
combatants. 

Savello sent some luxuries for the table—four unplucked geese, water- 
melons, and some flasks of: Malvoisie. The bearer said that he was 
charged by his master to deliver one injunction, and that was, “ that the 
feathers should not be eaten.” This speech brought a smile to Manfredi’s 
cheek, and he graciously accepted the presents, which contained a bribe 
against which Italian cupidity was not proof. 

When Francesco Terzo, at break of day, was marshalling his forces into 
line, he was startled by receiving Manfredi’s refusal to take the field, and 
still more surprised to see the troops commencing a retreat. 

There was nothing to be done but to return ignominiously to Padua, 
where the traitor was seized and condemned to perpetual banishment. 

The commencement of the year 1405 saw the disaffection of Nicolo of 
Ferrara. 

Always wavering in his alliance to his kinsman, he could not longer 
resist the pressure of enemies without, and famine and rebellion within 
his capital. 

A treaty was concluded between Ferrara and Venice, the articles 
of which were well calculated to humiliate the former. 

Carrara was grieved at thus losing the support of his son-in-law and 
sole ally, but he was yet more grieved by the treachery of his natural 
brother, who had formerly shared the dangers and difficulties of his 
wanderings, and had since benefited by the return of his good fortune. 

Venice, with her usual subtle, underhand conduct, had succeeded in 
turning Giacomo from his brother by means of fair promises. The 
seigniory offered him 10,000 ducats, the pillage of ten wealthy houses in 
Padua, and flattered him by the promise that he should be enrolled as a 
member of the grand council, and should be presented with a magnificent 
palace in Venice itself. Giacomo could not resist the temptation, and 
would have betrayed his brother and delivered Padua into the hands of 
her enemies, had not the diabolical plot been found out, and its instigator 
seized in time. He denied the crime imputed to him, but confession was 
torn from him upon the rack. Afraid of the cruel death which awaited 
him, as the just reward of his unmanly and wicked conduct, he put an end 
to his existence whilst confined in the Giants’ Tower, by setting fire to 
some straw, the thick smoke of which soon suffocated him. 

The minor conspirators were carried to the place of execution, riding 
backwards upon asses, and were then hanged by one foot to a gibbet, their 
heads downwards. 

This is the only instance of severity recorded of Carrara. That he had 
terrible provocation must be allowed, and that the meditated crime, being 
not only against himself, but also against his people, merited a severe 
judgment, is very true; still, when we consider that Giacomo’s sons, acting 
under a strong feeling of patriotism, were the denouncers of their father’s 
intended treachery, we cannot help feeling that some leniency ought, or 
at least might, have been shown. 

The barbarity of the punishment inflicted on the accomplices may be 
ascribed more to the times than to the individual, such things being only 
too common. 

Enough of this, however; sorrows and perplexities are thickening 
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around Carrara, and the ultimate fate which Giacomo would have accele- 
rated is not far distant. 

Disaster followed disaster. Florence, his old ally, promised Francesco 
her aid as soon as the war with Pisa should have an end; but immediate 
relief was necessary to save Padua, and there was not any forthcoming. 

The Venetian invaders came nearer and nearer; the danger was so 
pressing that Carrara thought it advisable to place his younger children 
in safety at Florence. He accordingly sent Ubertino and Marsilio 
thither, together with his natural children and whatever he possessed of 

atest value, such as precious jewels, and the sum of 80,000 florins, 
which he had succeeded in amassing. ‘This done, his mind was more 
at rest, and he waited calmly for the result of this disastrous conflict. 

Francesco Terzo was with him in Padua, and was his greatest support, 
whilst Giacomo had the command at Verona, and, if unsuccessful, it was 
not the want of spirit or courage that made him so. 

Giacopo dal Verme and Gonzaga pressed the attack upon that town 
with such vehemence, and the citizens were so ill pleased at being put to 
such straits for a lord about whom they cared so little, that Giacomo 
Carrara scarce hoped to be able to retain possession of the place. Anxious 
to secure his wife’s safety, he procured a safe-conduct for her and some 
attendants, that she might retire to Florence. 

The parting between the Lady Belfiore and her husband was a very 
tender one; perhaps the difficulties of their situation made them fear for 
the future, and raised up misgivings in their hearts that this was their 
last embrace. Alas! such forebodings were but too true. 

On the 25th of May, 1405, Castel Caro fell into the hands of the 
Venetian fleet, and the territory of Padua lay open to the attack of the 
enemy. Paolo Savello led his troops up to the walls of Padua, and com- 
menced the siege of that devoted capital on the 12th of June. But we 
must return to Verona, and recount the fate of the younger, and first 
victim of the brave family of Carrara. 

An assembly of the people took place in Verona on the 22nd of June, 
in the large square of the city; and though they still wore the arms of 
the House of Carrara, they declared that, rather than endure the horrors 
of an assault, they would capitulate. Giacomo had always conducted him- 
self well towards them, and to secure him from molestation they procured 
a safe-conduct, which professed to allow him to go free wherever he 
pleased. This was a mere form, as subsequent events will show. 

Dal Verme’s army marched into Verona on the 23rd of June, and the 
standard of Venice was hoisted above the tower to proclaim its change of 
masters. Giacomo was retained instead of being allowed full liberty, 
but he effected his escape, and had proceeded some distance, when, 
despite his disguise and the sheltering darkness of the night, he was dis- 
covered by some peasants, and led back to Verona. Here he was placed 
at the disposal of Gabriele Emo, the Venetian podesta, who ‘mnoliatiy 
sent him to Venice under a strong escart, where, on his arrival, he was 
thrown into the dungeons of San Giorgio. 

Very bitter must have been his reflections during the weary months of 
his imprisonment. His own wrongs, and the total ignorance in which 
he was kept of what was passing without his dungeon-walls, must have 
preyed heavily upon his mind, more especially when he was but too fully 
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aware of the critical position in which his father and brother were placed 
when first he was immureé in that living tomb. To be inactive whilst they 
were fighting for freedom and for their rights, must have been very galling 
to one so brave, but yet more bitter than these mental sufferings must 
have been the actual reunion of that valiant father and brothers after 
five eventful months. They were destined to share his captivity, for 
freedom was never again to dawn upon Giacomo da Carrara. 


IX. 


As soon as Verona had fallen, the blockading army joined the division 
before Padua, and rendered the position of that capital even more hope- 
less than before. 

Carrara and his son Francesco Terzo divided the fatigues of the com- 
mand of their men between them, the former taking the night watches, 
and the latter those of the day. 

All the peasants in the neighbourhood had flocked into the city with 
their cattle and their goods for protection against the Venetians. The 
citizens had generously opened their doors to receive as many as their 
houses would hold, whilst the churches and convents offered shelter to 
more, and those who could find no better accommodation slept 

neath doorways and porticos in the streets. 

Such an inundation of men and animals into an already crowded town, 
= bad provisions and nuisances of all kinds, was productive of the usual 

ect. 

The cattle first began to die for want of fodder, and their loss increased 
the scarcity which already told sadly upon the teeming population. Bad 
air, bad food, and the overcrowded condition of every place, engendered 
a fearful disease, which soon spread. There was no possibility of escaping 
the infection ; first one caught it, then another, whilst those in tolerable 
health had but to await their turn. It was a species of acute fever, with 
the plague-spot, and was almost always fatal on the second or third day. 
A register was kept in the episcopal palace during the time, and by it we 
see that from four to five hundred perished daily ; and between the end 
of June and the middle of August not less inn forty thousand fell 
victims to this terrible plague. 

The panic amongst the inhabitants may easily be imagined, and, what 
with the horrors of war and the horrors of this direful disease, they were 
well-nigh paralysed. A father had to place the body of his son in the 
dead-cart, a son his father’s, a husband his wife’s, and then, with stream- 
ing eyes and aching heart, to hasten back to the combat, that an attack 
on the part of the enemy might be repulsed. Such scenes were too 
common to be noted in particular. 

Every morning the dead-carts went their rounds to receive the fresh 
victims of the plague. From sixteen to twenty corpses could be conveyed 
in one cart. A crucifix and lantern were fastened upon the pole in front; 
the latter was in place of the wax-tapers usually employed. A single 

iest followed this funereal car to the cemeteries, where deep trenches 

d been cut for the reception of the bodies. 

It was not only the poor, overcrowded populace that suffered, but also 
the rich ; for this terrible contagion spread everywhere. 
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Alda da Gonzaga, wife of Francesco Terzo, fell a victim to this plague, 
and was interred with as much ceremony as the season of calamity and 
mourning permitted. 

Not a day passed without an assault, and wherever danger was, there 
might one of the two brave Carraras be seen, encouraging their failing 
soldiers by their example more than by their words. 

Although reduced to so great an extremity, and without hope of de- 
liverance, Franceseo da Carrara found friends in the Venetian camp, who 
were willing to aid him by conveying intelligence to him at the risk of 
the sure punishment which would be inflicted should they be discovered. 
The means they employed to send their communications were somewhat 
eurious. Notes were fastened to the heads of arrows and shot into 
Padua. These traitors in the Venetian camp were found out; two of 
them were priests, and their punishment far exceeded their crime. Being 
sent to Venice, they were buried alive, their heads downwards, between 
the Red Columns. 

Several castles in the territory of Padua surrendered to Venice one 
after another. Their communication with head-quarters being cut off, 
they lost spirit, and were glad to treat for the best conditions they could. 
Este surrendered on the 14th of August, and Montagnana on the 15th. 
Carlo Zeno sought to corrupt Lucas Lione, a noble Paduan in command 
at Montselice, but his insidious propositions were proudly rejected. Lione 
undertook, however, to be the bearer of a negotiation between Zeno and 
Carrara, and prepared to go to Padua, that he might learn what terms 
would be accepted by his lord. 

The Provveditore Zeno could not accept any conditions without first 
consulting the senate, and he therefore withdrew to Venice. 

During his absence the troops became disorderly and remiss in their 
watches. Carrara saw this, and could not allow so favourable an occa- 
sion for a sortie to without taking advantage of it. 

He assembled the militia of the city, and found that it was reduced 
from twelve thousand men to four thousand seven hundred. He placed 
himself at the head of these, and at dawn on the 17th of August they 
suddenly issued from the Santa Croce gate, and came down upon the 
sleeping camp of Paolo Savello, which was separated by the Brenta from 
that of Gonzaga. In a moment the nearest tents were set on fire, and 
their slumbering occupants slain. Fugitives were everywhere seen fly- 
ing for their lives, and were everywhere struck down. The flames in- 
creased, dancing from tent to tent, and spreading a yet more dangerous 
panic amongst the soldiers. The division quartered at Montselice was 
at length aroused by the unusual glare, and Savello, succeeding in rally- 
ing some of his troops, made a stand. Carrara could not have withstood 
80 great a force, therefore retired in good order within the town, 
carrying with him considerable booty and the standard of St. Mark. 
The damage sustained by the Venetians in this single surprise is com- 
puted at more than a hundred thousand florins. 

Savello was wounded severely in the encounter, and died not long 
Po when a truce was demanded and accepted for the burial of 


On the return of Carlo Zeno to the camp, the truce was prolonged. 
He invited Carrara to a personal conference, and after the ceremony of 
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touching hands and saluting had been gone through, they seated them- 
selves upon the bank of the Brenta to enter into a long debate. 

The Venetians proposed to release Giacomo da Carrara, to give to the 
father the sum of sixty thousand florins, to allow him to carry thirty 
cars, laden with his own property, out of Padua, and to go unmolested 
to whatever place he might name. 

This was a fair offer, but Carrara did not jump at the acceptance of it 
as might have been supposed ; he demanded time to consider, and to 
consult with his citizens. Zeno was displeased at this, and, rising some- 
what hastily, said, that if the lord of Padua did not accept these terms, 
he might hope in vain for peace with the republic. “ By the faith of 
a true knight,” he added, “I swear to be your most deadly foe ever 
after !” 

Carrara returned to the city and consulted with his ablest advisers, 
who agreed with him in thinking that it would be best to accept such 
promising conditions, when, unfortunately for the destinies of the Car- 
raras, there arrived that same night a letter from Barthelemi dell’ Armi, 
governor of his sons at Florence, informing him that the Florentines had 
purchased Pisa, and, being relieved from all further anxiety in that quar- 
ter, would certainly send succours to their ancient ally. People were not 
wanting to assert this report to be all but certain, and the lord of Padua, 
trusting to so slender a reed for ultimate deliverance, declared his inten- 
tion of holding out till the last. 

The few remaining castles still adhering to Padua were gained over 
to Venice, some by stratagem, some by force, and on the 2nd of No- 
vember an attempt was made to storm Padua. Galeazzo, Gonzaga of 
Mantua’s general, led on the attack, but was repulsed on all sides, and 
he himself received a lance thrust from the hand, as it is supposed, of 
Francesco Carrara, which dislodged him from his position on the wall. 
Bembo, one of the Provveditori, was wounded, and though the pioneers 
had succeeded in making a breach in the wall, the resistance was so great 
that the Venetians quitted their scaling-ladders and engines, and retired 
with considerable loss and confusion. ; 

This was a small triumph for Carrara; but though it raised the flag- 
ging spirits of the besieged for a short time, it could be productive of no 
permanent good. New and skilful engineers were sent from Venice to 
tetrieve the loss sustained by their army, but though Carrara had gen 
to — to such reinforcements but men broken down in spirit an 
weakened by privation, still his own unremitting energy in some measure 
supplied the deficiency, and all the enemy’s approaches were ably met 
by counterworks, 

Francesco formed a deep ditch opposite to a covered way, constructed 
so as to approach the Porta de’ Lioni, and threw up a strong mound 
parallel to it. 

Every one assisted in carrying earth to make this mound. Carrara 
himself, his son, and many of the principal nobles, worked with their own 
hands to hasten its completion. 

The besiegers were annoyed by such a determined resistance on the 
part of a city they had already all but reduced, and thought to strike 
terror into the minds of the inhabitants by attaching messages of ven- 
geance to their arrows. They threatened to put every one to the sword, 
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and to set fire to the town, if they held out longer. Padua, they said, 
should be treated as Zara and Candia had been; no mercy should be 
shown, no quarter given to man, woman, or child. Ten days were 
allowed them to repent; but if the city were not given up in that time, 
then Padua should be levelled with the ground. 

The middle of November had come, and Francesco Terzo even was 
hopeless of succour ; he urged his father, therefore, to surrender, and by 
this means to save his dominions from the horrors which menaced them. 
Carrara was unwilling to yield; his pride revolted at such an action; he 
had fought bravely, he would fall at his post. From experience he knew 
how bitter it was to eat the bread of an exile in a foreign land. In vain 
he tried to encourage his companions with the assurance that he expected 
aid from the King of France and Hungary; they had been deceived 
by such flattering hopes before, and could not again be brought to believe 
in them. Carrara was far from sanguine in his hopes himself; Florence 
was the only power at all likely to aid him in such an emergency, and 
she was loth to provoke Venice, and therefore held back. 

The populace appeared in arms before the palace ; the continuance of 
war was ruin to them; seed-time had gone by; their cattle were dead, 
and their fields converted into desert plains. They would hold out no 
longer, and forced Carrara to promise that, unless some of the relief on 
which he relied should arrive before the ten days expired, he should 
leave it to them to continue the war or to sue for peace at their pleasure. 
Carrara agreed to this warlike appeal, and the men withdrew for the 
most part well contented. 

On the night following this demonstration, the Santa Croce gate was 
betrayed by the guards, who allowed a man named Giovanni Beltramino 
to enter at the head of fifty men. ‘The first act of these Venetians, on, 
finding themselves within the walls of Padua, was to murder the men 
who had admitted them. 

Apprised of what had taken place, Carrara flew to the spot with a 
chosen body of men, and strove to recover the gate; this he found im- 
possible, and his next endeavour was to arrest the progress of the enemy 
as long as possible, that the inhabitants of the immediate vicinity might 
have time to throw themselves into the fortified precincts of the inner 
town. Padua was encircled by strong walls, and each part was sepa- 
rately fortified. 

Although the tocsin sounded to arms, and all the bells of the city ran 
the alarm, whilst the friends of Carrara called upon the citizens to defen 
their homes and aid their prince, still, for the most they thought 
= of concealing their possessions and preparing for the impending 
pulage. 

Carrara found himself surrounded but by a handful of followers, and 
in this strait there was no alternative for him but to demand an armistice, 
and a safe-conduct for himself that he might go to the Venetian camp. 

This was granted to him, and he went, accompanied by Paolo Crivelli 
and Michaele Rabatta, two noblemen of Friuli, whose fidelity to their 
chief had never once wavered during all the trying circumstances of the 
siege. 

The ion they met with from Galeazzo and the Provveditori was 
that of stiff and formal courtesy. Carrara’s declaration, that he was 
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ready to deliver up the city should favourable conditions be offered to 
him, was listened to with marked attention. He was willing to make 
, he said; but if they refused him what was his due, he had still 
the alternative left him of shutting himself in the citadel and offering 
resistance to the last. The Provveditori replied that they were powerless 
to ratify a treaty of themselves, but were willing to accept his surrender 
if he would place the city in their hands. This done, they would imme- 
diately make themselves acquainted with the pleasure of the seigniory 
regarding him. This proposition appeared to Carrara very like an uncon- 
ditional surrender, and he would have rejected it with scorn had not his 
— position rendered him cautious. He hesitated what to reply ; 
e could not trust to the honour of Venice ; but Galeazzo was a knight, 
and his word, once pledged, ought to have been sufficient. Carrara ad- 
dressed him, therefore, in the following manner: “ Captain, I will con- 
fide my city and my castle to you without fear, provided that you will 
give me a promise, upon your knightly faith and honour, that you will 
restore them .to me as you receive them now, should I not come to an 
agreement with the seigniory.” 

Galeazzo gave the desired guarantee very readily, and Carrara re- 
turned to Padua, trusting in a soldier’s pledge. 

The election of ambassadors to treat with Venice then took place. 
Bight were selected by the citizens, and two by the lord of Padua him- 

, as the especial pleaders of his cause before the seigniory. 

On the arrival of the ambassadors in Venice, the doge and seigniory 
refused to admit those sent by Carrara, and would only treat with the 
representatives of the people. This was a most ominous insult to Carrara, 
and one which was soon to be followed up by others. 

The seigniory promised the ambassadors that Padua should retain all 
her accustomed privileges,* if they would consent to treat independently 
of their lord. They agreed to this, and it was arranged that two of the 
ambassadors should return to Padua and induce the council and people to 
side with Venice. 

In order that their object might be more easily effected, Galeazzo 
invited the unsuspecting Carrara and his son to a conference with him in 
his camp, and afterwards retained them most courteously to supper. 

The next morning, however, they were sent partly by force, partly by 
their own free will, to Oriago, and from thence to Mestre, where it had 
been agreed a general conference should take place. 

During this temporary absence, the treacherous ambassadors had been 
busy in Padua. The ancient standard of the community, a red cross upon 
an argent field, was seen waving over the town. 

Certain seditious persons, always ready for a disturbance, went about 
the streets erying, “ Death to Carrara!” “ Long life to Venice!” &e. 

The citizens were for the most part passive observers of what was 
taking place around them. 

Venetian troops filled the city, which was contrary to the express desire 
of Carrara, and ere long the keys and ensigns of authority were made 
over to the Provveditori instead of to Galeazzo. 


* The privileges were these: that the city should retain the university and 
woollen manufactories, and that it should be supplied with salt from the salt 
mines of the republic. 
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This change of masters produced little or no effect the citizens ; 
pressing a t. 

Misery had weighed them down for so long, that peace was their chief 
desire, and whatever seemed likely to bring them most speedy repose was 
welcomed by them. 

Conon id not discover the treachery that was being practised upon 
him till too late to prevent the consequences. 

In vain he appealed to Galeazzo for the fulfilment of his promise, and 
heard that promise renewed ; it was worthless. 

The Mantuan general had no power of himself, and his influence with 
the republic would be small in such a case as this. Padua should be re- 
stored to him, Galeazzo declared. If he could not accept the conditions 
the seigniory might propose, he was still at liberty to retire within the 
fortifications of the citadel. He spoke loudly in praise of the republic and 
of its far-famed generosity; he also added that, if Carrara and his son 
Terzo would repair to Venice in person, all might soon be satisfactorily 


The refusal of the seigniory to listen to his ambassadors might have 
warned Carrara that a personal application to their generosity might 
meet with no better success. 

Francesco Terzo was much averse to the proposal ; he considered the 
step as one of imminent peril. “ Better would it be to shut ourselves up 
in our fortress,” he exclaimed, “and to set fire to the building with our 
own hands. If we go to Venice, it is to certain death that we consign 
ourselves. Let us rather die here than allow ourselves tamely to be 
butchered by our enemies in Venice. Nevertheless, you gave me life, my 
father, and I will obey your commands.” 

Carrara was unwilling to mistrust the honour of Galeazzo; besides 
which, he was driven to the greatest extremity. A bg to Venice 
might be productive of , but, on the other - if he were to throw 
himself, with the few who remained faithful to him, into the citadel of 
Padua, certain death would be the consequence ; he could not doubt that. 

Disregarding his son’s forebodings, and resolutely shutting his eyes to 
the danger of placing his person in the power of so Ritter an enemy of his 
house as Venice had always proved herself to be, Carrara consented to 
comply with Galeazzo’s proposition, and set sail for Venice under the 
escort of Galeazzo and Francesco de Molino, together with a numerous 
guard, which looked more as if the lord of Padua and his son were re- 

ights. 


On landing at the island of San Giorgio, they were greeted by the 
populace with vehement cries of “ Death to Carrara!” It was too late 
to take warning then, and they could but hope such cries proceeded 
only from an unruly mob, and were far from being entertained by those 
in power. The Carrarese the night in a monastery on the San 
— and the following day, November the 30th, Galeazzo left them, 
that he might intercede with the seigniory. We are led to believe that 
he did so with sincerity, and on finding that his voice was not listened 


to, but that the seigniory were set against Carrara, he would not subject 
himself to the reproaches of those whom he had conducted into the very 
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jaws of the lion, trusting to a generosity which did not exist, and never 
returned to San Giorgio, leaving others to be the bearers of such bad 
tidings. Gataro relates that Galeazzo spoke very freely before the 
seigniory, and upbraided them for thus casting a stain upon his honour, 
They in their turn resented such language, and Galeazzo died a few 
weeks later, most probably the victim of secret revenge. 

Upon the Ist of December the two unfortunate princes were conducted 
to the hall of the great council, amid the yells and hooting of a large 
mob collected to see them pass. They threw themselves upon their 
knees in front of the doge, Michael Steno, exclaiming, in the words of 
—— ‘* We have sinned, have mercy upon us.” 

The doge made a sign to them to rise and to seat themselves, one on 
his right airy the dae on his left; he then turned to Francesco da 
Carrara, and said, “ You have been guilty of frequent ingratitude to the 
republic, and have nourished the bitterest enmity in your breast. Your 
crimes surpass those of your ancestors, and you have brought up your son 
to equal you in these. What can you hope for? New benefits? They 
would not change you. Do you seek for permission to justify yourself ? 
Neither excuse nor pardon remain to you. You have perjured yourself 
to the republic; you have incited her enemies to rise against: her. 
Through pesjur reviso was lost to us, for did not your father buy that 
territory from the Duke of Austria? And what money did he employ 
for this purpose? The very same which we had given him for the corn 
our necessity was forced to purchase from him. After this offence— 
after the war with Genoa, from the disastrous consequences of which a 
miracle alone saved us—your father sought our favour, and we pardoned 


him. What need have we to remind you of these things—you, who now 

come to implore our clemency? The Duke of Milan wrested Padua 

from you ; we aided you to regain what you had lost. Indulgence, suc- 

cour, honour, benefits, have all been showered _ you by us, but you 
u 


have forgotten all these, nothing was able to subdue the natural perver- 
sity of your nature, and we may now thank Heaven that it is in our 
power to put an end to your perfidy.” 

Such unjust imputations and insults as these might well have been 
resented by the captive lord and his brave son, but they listened in 
silence, and only answered by entreaty. 

The doge ordered them to be conducted back to San Giorgio, and 
guarded, whilst the council deliberated upon what was best to be done. 

Imprisonment in the island of Cyprus, or Candia, in the dungeons of 
the capital, were each proposed in their turn, but without any conclusion 
being arrived at. At length, it was determined that the illustrious pri- 
soners should be confined in a cage for the present; but, in spite of the 
contemplated severity, a certain deference was shown to them by the 
appointment of a servant to attend upon them, and six gentlemen to be 
constantly in their service. i - 

Whilst the necessary preparations were going on, the unfortunate lo 
of Padua and his son ioe conned to the prisons adjoining the ducal 
palace, where Giacomo had already passed five months of dreary confine- 
ment. The father and brothers were allowed to meet, and the first in- 
terview was most touching. Left in total ignorance of what had occurred, 
Giacomo’s surprise was painful and yet tender. He was once more re- 
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united to his father and brother, but in what a place, and with how little 
hope of freedom ! 

hey were allowed to remain together some days, but were afterwards 
imprisoned in separate cells. 

The seigniory delayed giving any decisive opinion as to their ultimate 
intention with regard to the Carrarese. Perhaps they were ashamed of 
their real design, and wated for some pretext to put it in execution. 

The council nominated five commissioners on the 24th of December, 
to carry on the pretended trial. 

Just at this time, when the seigniory were longing for some impetus 
to bring them to the point, Giaco ‘dal Verme, who had been in the 
service of the Visconti, arrived in Venice, and exercised his great power 
and popularity to incite the Council of Ten against the Carraras. 

“They have already been once deprived of their estates,” he cried ; 
“they have been prisoners in the hands of their conquerors, but the 
have risen into power again, and have threatened their neighbours wi 
war. Their activity, their talents, and, above all, their implacable 
hatred, won for them allies, arms, and soldiers, In 1390 their subjects 
flew to arms that they might re-establish them upon their throne. It is 
easy to perceive that the love of the Paduans for their princes still exists, 
when we consider with what endurance they held out during the late 
war. The hatred of the Carrarese to Venice is far anterior to the war 
of Chiozza. Thirty years of mutual distrust and injury have made that 
hatred a necessity, which must endure from generation to generation. 
There is but one safe prison for such men as these, and that is the 
tomb.” 

The Council of Ten listened rly to reasonings which agreed so 
= with their own wishes, and py soe et of death was passed upon 

arrara. 

On the 17th of January, 1406, Frate Benedetto, the confessor of 
Francesco da Carrara, went to announce his coming doom, and to prepare 
him for another world. 

Francesco could not restrain a burst of indignation upon learning the 
unwarrantable sentence thus shamelessly passed upon him; but recover- 
ing himself, he fell at the feet of the monk, and confessed devoutly all 
his sins, upon which he received the Eucharist, and the priest withdrew. 

Scarcely had Benedetto departed, when two members of the Council 
of Ten, two of the Forty, and twenty murderers, at the head of whom 
Ry a villain named Bernardo de’ Priuli, entered the cell of the lord of 

ua. 

Carrara proudly disclaimed the authority which had thus condemned 
him unjustly to death, and seizing a stool, almost the only furniture of 
the place, he resolved not to die without a struggle. 

Bravely he fought in this last combat for life, but his assailants were 
too numerous, and after a while he was stricken down, pinioned, and 
strangled by Priuli with a bowstring. 

On the day following, the sentence of death was communicated in the 
same manner, and by the same confessor, to the two young princes. 
They received the communion together, after partaking of which they 
» embraced tenderly for the last time on earth, and Terzo was led to the 

cell his father had occupied, where he was strangled by the same merciless 
executioner. 
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When the murderers returned for their last victim, Giacomo asked, in 


a hollow voice, if it were over. 

His youthful, manly bearing (he was but twenty-five) might have 
softened the hardest heart, but he too was to suffer. 

Asking earnestly for permission to write to his wife Belfiore, then at 
Camerino, materials were brought to him, and he sat down to pen a few 
lines with unsteady hand, and eye suffused with tears. He told her that 
he was to perish within that very hour, and implored her earnestly to 
pray without ceasing for his soul. 

Having completed the letter, he gave it to some one, asking, at the 
same time, that they would see it sent safely to the lady. He then threw 
himself upon his knees, and, having repeated the words “ In manus tuas, 
Domine, commendo spiritum meum,” he likewise was strangled. 

Giacomo da Carrara is described as being a tall, handsome cavalier, 
fair like his mother, with a mild, winning temperament and extreme 
= of manner. He was thoughtful and religious, yet high-spirited 

brave. 

Terzo is not spoken of with so much warmth by Gataro; he was clever 
and _— but inclined to wrath, and sometimes was revengeful and 
cruel. 

The bodies of both the inces were placed in a boat and taken 
to the church of San rang pA sr-wond where they were carelessly in- 
terred. Their father’s corpse received funeral honours, which, consider- 
ing the circumstances of his death, were but an insulting mockery. His 
corpse was dressed, as his father’s had been, in a costly suit of velvet; his 
sword was girt round his waist; and he wore golden spurs upon his heels. 
In this attire he was conveyed to San Stefano. 

The stone which marks the grave of this unfortunate lord of Padua 
may still be seen in the cloister of that church. There is no name or 
inscription to attract the eye, but it is marked with this somewhat strange 


device. 


Many conjectures have been made as to what this could mean, but no 
one has satisfactorily explained it. 


X. 


We have now followed Carrara through his eventful career to its 
direful close. We have traced in outline his capture by Giovanni 
Galeazzo, his escape, and the startling adventures it entailed. We have 
seen how his perseverance and energy were rewarded by the regaining 
of his territory, and how, after many struggles against the intrigues of 
various enemies, he at length fell a victim to the animosity of the Vene- 
tian republic. 

That Carrara was a noble specimen of the times in which he lived, no 
one will doubt ; but we are tempted to question whether his character 
would have stood out as brilliantly under any other circumstances. 

Brave and generous by nature, he has deservedly acquired many 
admirers amongst the readers of Italian history, especially amongst those 
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who have perused the chronicles of Gataro, where a partial and yet highly 
interesting portraiture has been drawn of Carrara. 

We wish to speak of one trait in his character before closing this nar- 
rative, because it displays a weakness apparently foreign to his nature— 
namely, his readiness to trust in others. We find him relying on the dis- 
cretion of his father’s agent in Milan, and unreservedly communicatin 
most important designs to him respecting the contemplated murder 
Giovanni Galeazzo; we find him sanguinely placing his trust in Florence, 
in spite of many and various discouraging circumstances; then again, in 
the ‘ast independent act of his life, we find him throwing himself u 
the mercy of Venice, and trusting to Galeazzo’s pledge of honour that his 
safety was secure. It is possible that this seeming weakness proceeded 
from a benevolent motive of thinking men better than they really were; 
but still it is hard to understand how any confidence could exist at a time 
when oaths and treaties were of so little weight, and seemed made to be 
broken on the first convenient pam 

Carrara’s last journey to, and his conduct in, Venice may be regarded 

altogether as indicative of weakness. The circumstances, which hi 
brings before us, naturally lead to the supposition that his hitherto indo- 
mitable spirit had at length given way under misfortune, and that he no 
longer possessed energy enough to resent the taunts cast upon him. 
We would much rather have had to record that Carrara boldly shut 
himself up in his citadel, and there fell, bravely fighting for his rights; 
but this is not history, and there are many excuses to be found for the 
line of conduct which he did pursue. 

There was policy, for instance, in his submission to the doge whilst 
hearing unjust accusations cast upon his father and upon himself. Carrara 
was in the power of his enemies, and had he given vent to his resentment 
it would have been the signal for his immediate death. There was the 
possibility that entreaty might soften the asperity of his unjust judges, 
whilst retort could only have kindled their wrath into a flame. 

The lord of Padua’s conduct throughout life was such as to remove 
the aspersion of want of courage; and even if his high spirit had quailed 
before the frowning aspect of the council, his dying struggle shows that 
it was still there, and did not forsake him in the moment of death. 

In some things Carrara was, to outward appearance, a religious man. 
He never neglected returning spontaneous thanks to Heaven after victory, 
or after any special favour. This was, however, a fashion of the times, 
which it would have been unbecoming to neglect, and being a fashion, we 
are unable to ascertain whether the true feeling of devotion attended the 
action or not. Let us give Carrara the benefit of the doubt. 

In conclusion, I will briefly repeat that, though Carrara’s 
is romantic, he was not prepossessing in his appearance, but corpulent, 
like many Italian gentlemen, and somewhat large-featured. If, how- 
ever, we set the facts of history aside, and desire to invest him with the 
attractions of a hero, let us turn to the well-known picture by Sir Charles 
Eastlake, in the Vernon Gallery, of the “ Flight of the Carrara Family.” 
There we shall see before us a most pleasing and finely-rendered portrait 


of the unfortunate lord of Padua, whose life has formed so interesting an 
episode in Italian history. 


PROGRESS OF NEW ZEALAND.* 


Ir is impossible not to feel an interest in the land so absurdly desig- 
nated as New Zealand, when there is not one point of resemblance 
between the old and new countries—the Staatenland, or the States 
country, of another old Dutch navigator—and not only our antipodes, 
but, to a certain extent, our antipodal repetition. The climate and 
harbours, the woods and forests, the rocks and plains, the soil and 
fisheries, present everything that can stimulate man to exertion, and 
reward his industry. "No wonder, then, that in such a country, since the 
Church of England Missionary Society established a mission at the Bay 
of Islands not above a quarter of a century ago, there should be now a 

pulation exceeding 61,000 souls—viz. 18,177 in the province of Auck- 
fond, 2650 in New Plymouth, 11,753 in Wellington, 1514 in Hawke’s 
Bay, 9272 in Nelson, 8967 in Canterbury, 6944 in Otago, 51 in 
Stewart’s Island, besides 1896 military and their families. These are 
the elements of a future empire, for there can be no doubt as to the im- 
provement of a state which can boast of such a progress, and which will go 
on increasing in the extraordinary ratio of a population multiplying under 
the most advantageous circumstances. It is difficult to determine the 
precise amount of the native population—it has always been known to be 
scanty, but the tables would show that it is already surpassed in numbers, 

resenting a total of only some 56,000, by the population of European 
escent. 

The European population dwell mainly in houses of wood; there are 
10,179 such to 307 of brick and stone, and then, again, there are 2326 
houses of other materials. The proportion of married to unmarried is 
not precisely what would be desired: 9734 males to 23,362, and 9348 
females to 15,777; but we must remember that this includes children. 
The slight excess of married males over females of European descent is, 
we suppose, to be explained by marriages with natives, which in that 
case would be about 386 in number; widows and widowers have a 
column to themselves: they are as 531 to 576. Comparing these 
returns with the general census taken in the year 1851, in the leading 
branches of population, live stock, and cultivation of land, a pro is 
attested ot a se fail to afford gratification as to the past, and lively 
anticipations as to the future, of New Zealand. It will be seen that 
during the septennial period referred to, the population (omitting 
Stewart’s and the Chatham Islands, and the military and their families) 
increased from 26,707 in 1851 to 59,277 in 1858, being an increase of 
nearly 122 per cent.; and there is no doubt that the returns for 1859 
will show a still greater proportionate increase, the immigration during 
the last a having been unusually large. The aggregate numbers of 
live stock of all kinds increased, during the same period, from 299,115 
to 1,727,997, and the land under crop from 29,140 to 140,965 acres, 
and the land fenced from 30,470 to 235,488 acres. 


* Statistics of New Zealand for 1858, compiled from Official Records. Pre- 


sented to both Houses of the General Assembly by command of his Excellency. 
Auckland. 
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The total value of imports has increased from 597,827/. 14s. 2d. in 
1853, to 1,141,273/. 6s. 10d. in 1858; and the total value of exports 
from 303,282/. 1s. 10d. in 1853, to 458,023/. 5s. 9d. in 1858. In the 
summaries of exports, the rapid advance in the exportation of wool claims 
especial notice, the value having increased from 66,507/. 19s. in 1853, 
to 254,024/. 16s. in 1858. Gold appears for the first time in a separate 
table, showing an export, the produce of the colony, to the value of 
52,4437. 16s. 1d. in 1858, which, added to that exported in 1857, makes 
a total to the 31st of December, 1858, of 92,886/. 2s. 3d. 

It is cheering to observe that this material prosperity has been accom- 
panied by a corresponding diffusion of education. e centesimal pro- 
portion of the entire population able to read and write, according to the 
returns of 1851, was 54°43; the proportion, according to the census of 
1858, was 63°51—being an increase of more than nine per cent. The 
total number returned as attending day schools, in 1851, was 3154; 
while, in 1858, the total amounted to 7820. The aggregate numbers 
attending schools of all kinds (public and private, day and Sunday) were, 
in 1851, 4605; in 1858, 9672. 

Looking at the character of the population of European descent, we 
find that the English predominate largely, next the Scotch, and next the 
Irish ; the total numbers born in New Zealand itself exceeding, however, 
the latter. There are also, as might be expected, a sprinkling of Ameri- 
cans, Australians, French, Germans, and other foreigners. The larger 
number of these are mechanics and artificers; next, agricultural and 
pastoral ; thirdly, labourers; and fourthly, such as are engaged in trade, 
commerce, and manufactures. In a religious point of view, the great 
majority belong to the Church of England, the next greater number to 
the Church of Scotland. 

New Zealand, although famous for its climate, has had few careful 
meteorological observers. At Nelson, Samuel Stephens, Esq., made, 
during eleven years, an excellent series of observations. At Auckland, 
a meteorological register was commenced in 1853 by the officers of the 
Royal Engineers, under instructions from England. Captain Drury, R.N., 


collected, during four years, information concerning the winds and move- 
ments of the al. be around the coast; and tables compiled from 
meteorological registers, kept by the Reverend Messrs. Davis and Burns, 
and Messrs Prendergast and Humphries, give some of the elements of 
the climate at Kaikohe, Otago, Wellington, and New Plymouth. It 
would appear from these that the mean annual temperature of the North 
Island is between 554 deg. (Plymouth) and i Aaaggeom and of the 


Middle Island, between 50 (Otago) and 54 (Nelson). These results may 
be compared with New York having a mean annual temperature of 
53 deg.; Milan, 55; Montpellier, 57; Paris, 51; and London, 50. 
There is more rain than in London, and yet there are not so many rainy 
days. It is never so cold as in London, and there is only a very slight 
excess in the average temperature of the warmest month. There is much 
in this to excite attention, for it differs entirely from the earlier reports 
that were made public in this country of the climate of New Zealand, 
which was generally compared with that of Ireland. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD SALT* 


Few books possess greater fascination for the reader than those written 
by distinguished soldiers and sailors, who, exchanging the sword for 
the pen, describe in glowing language the prowess of our ancestors 
during that great war which rendered England the glorious nation 
she now is. Not so long ago and every one was reading with bated 
breath the exploits of Lord Dundonald, told in that simple, modest 
language, which is a voucher of the truth of the narrative; now, we 
have a very similar work from the a of a French admiral, who distin- 
guished himself greatly —s the old war, and whose narrative is 
most refreshing, through the hearty detestation of England it reve 
after the quantity of mawkish sentimentality we not so long ago end 
about the suddenly patched up friendship between the modern Rome 
and Carthage. We will canter through the volumes, staying here and 
there to cull suggestive passages, but making no pretence at a consecu- 
tive narrative. 

In 1787, being then fourteen years and a half old, our author em- 
barked on board the Reconnaissance frigate as aspirant volontaire. 
The French navy was at that period in a wretched state; but, after all, 
ours was not much better; though we had the advantage that our men 
were sailors, which the French had no pretension to being. Other- 
wise, the same system of deliberate peculation prevailed in both; the 
men were plundered by everybody who had to deal with them, ill-fed 


and half starved, while the punishments were frightfully severe. It is 
curious to read, a that the frigate was sent from Brest to the 


Gold Coast, to protect the slave-trade, which was extremely flourish- 
ing, and of which, as a natural rule, every nation desired to secure 
the monopoly. On the homeward voyage the frigate ran short of 
provisions, and had to do several exploits of wild piracy by stopping 
every merchantman and taking out her provisions. The rations were, 
however, eventually reduced to two ounces of biscuit a day, and our 
hero would have starved had he not hit on the ingenious expedient of 
catching birds in the rigging, and eating them half raw. After con- 
siderable difficulties the frigate eventually reached Brest again, and our 
author was at once shipped on board a merchantman, as it was supposed 
in 4g days that a sailor could only learn his profession on board such 
vesse 

The new vessel was a slaver, picking up a cargo on the African 
coast and selling it at San Domingo at an enormous profit; a slave 
costing 400 fr. at home was worth 2500 fr. at the colony. No wonder, 
then, that the English and Dutch had forts and factories along the coast, 
and looked with a jealous eye on all interlopers. The French, how- 
ever, would not allow such a profitable trade to be wrested from them, 
and in 1788 had a fleet of thirty sail engaged in the slave-trade. It 


* Souvenirs d’un Amiral. Par le Contre-Amiral Jurieu de la Graviere. 
Two Vqs. Paris: L. Hachette et Cie, 
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seems, from our author's statement, that while the trade was legalised 
the = were much better treated than they are at present. 

On his return home, our young sailor was so fortunate as to secure an 
appointment on board one of the two corvettes sent in search of the 
luckless La Peyrouse. The description he gives of the equipment of the - 
vessel in which he served is very humorous. The thirst for improve- 
ment which in those days agitated every mind, led to an enormous 
windmill being erected on the poop, for it was foreseen that, though 
corn might be found on the islands the corvettes were about to visit, it 
was not likely that mills would be met with. On board each vessel, 
too, was a large party of savants, who gave themselves airs, and as the 
navy was manned with Royalists principally, they did not hit it off 
at all with the partisans of the new ideas then beginning to agitate the 
nation. 

The expedition was in every respect an unfortunate one: nothing was 
found connected with La Peyrouse, but the corvettes were iene 
exposed to shipwreck off the coast of Australia, where they beat about for 
several months. The only pleasant reminiscence our author has is con- 
nected with the island of Tonga-taboo, and a young lady of the name of 
Via, who took a great interestin him. After two years’ knocking about, 
and the death of the admiral, the vessels proceeded to Batavia, where the 
ships were seized by the Dutch, who were then at war with France. But 
this was not the worst: the acting admiral, who was a Royalist to the 
backbone, kept the lilies flying, and combined with the Dutch govern. 
ment to imprison all those who appeared to him objects of suspicion. 
Among these was our author, most unjustly so, he declares, for he was 
but just recovering from a sword-thrust he received from one of the 
savants, M. de Mauvoisis, so thoroughly detested. However, he was set 
at liberty again in a few days, and finally received permission to return to 
Europe with the Dutch East Indian fleet. Off St. Helena the fleet was 
captured by the English, because, as France had conquered Holland, 
Great Britain wished to protect the fleet of her old allies. The part that 
affected our hero most was, that Commodore Essington seized all the 
documents relating to the French expedition, and they were not returned 
until the peace of 1802. And yet he is unjust, as he allows, for the vessel 
in which he originally embarked sank during the voyage, and had not 
the commodore seized the papers, they must have been lost. It is curious, 
by the way, to notice the facility with which ships sank in those days, 
and only Providence was blamed. 

On reaching London, the custom-house officers pounced upon our 
author’s collection of shells and birds, assuring him that they would be 
faithfully returned to him; but, although he remained three months in 
England, he never caught sight of them. Raison de plus to hate perfidious 
Albion. Then again he was brought up before the lord mayor as a 
spy, but was honourably acquitted. Spy hunting was a profitable trade 
in those days, and after all M. Jurieu had to give his denouncer a present. 
We may easily imagime how glad he was to return to la belle France. 
On his arrival he received his commission as lieutenant, and a new uniform, 
_ for the Republic had a fashion of paying its officers in kind, as money was 

so scarce. Our hero passed for a perfect millionnaire because he had about 
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two hundred dollars in cash, and was positively assured that not a house 
in Paris contained so much ready money. 

It was not very pleasant to hold an independent command in the 
French navy in those days, for the popular societies of the seaports 
organised the republican fleet and appointed the officers. An oleae 
system of spying spread terror through the fleet for more than two years. 

n the unhappy seaports which were given up to demagogues, the exe- 
cutioner himself had courtiers, and liberty, whose hideous despotism was 
execrated at heart, received hypocritical homage on every side. On board 
every vessel the Phrygian cap of that sanguinary idol was mounted at the 
main truck, Thechiefs made a public profession of faith to their sailors: 
the latter expressed their sensibility by shouts: then, when admiral, 
captains, officers, and sailors had sworn for the hundredth time hatred 
and execration of the tyrants, support and help to the friends of equality, 
they sat down to civic repasts, which terminated in respective embraces. 
It may be easily supposed that discipline suffered through this system. 

In 1796 our author was appointed to command the Milan brig, — 
twenty-two 4-pounder guns. The vessel was so leaky that the crew 
to betake themselves to the pumps five or six times a day; but those 
mishaps were regarded as trifles. After several attempts to escape the 
blockading vessels, the squadron managed to slip out of Aix roads, and 
arrived safely at the Azores. The way in which the French carried on 
maritime warfare was simply atrocious: as they could not hope to get their 
prizes safe into — they gutted them and then burned them. In a 
piratical attack the squadron made on the monastery of San Antonio, on 
the Brazil coast, the French received a very considerable thrashing, for the 
officers were the firsttorun. It is not surprising, however, that men should 
soon grow demoralised who carried on such a legalised system of piracy, 
and whose instructions were to burn, sink, and destroy. 

On his homeward voyage our author made an attack on a slaver, which, 
however, did not yield so easily. A running fight was carried on for two 
days; but then the Frenchman sheered off, as there was a chance of the 
slaver capturing him. He was obliged to put into Cayenne for repairs, 
when the Milan was condemned, and he received instead an American 
schooner, the Légére, which sadly belied its name. However, he managed 
to get through the English West India fleet, and, by a strange slice of 
luck, at the moment he reached Aix roads the English blockading frigate 
Artois had run ashore. The next ship M. Jurieu was appointed to was 
the Brillante, with orders to transport to Cayenne the victims of the 18th 
Fructidor. He was, however, denounced, and in a moment deprived of 
his command. Fortunately for him he had a good friend in the minister 
of marine, who summoned him to Paris, and gave him the command of a 
division of three corvettes lying in Aix a, and ready for sea. It is 
curious, when we reflect on the present state of the French navy, to read 
that the nation at this time was so dispirited by the constant losses the 
fleet suffered from the English, that it was seriously proposed to hire out 
the vessels of war to private persons, who would convert them into letters 
of marque. Fortunately, at this moment, Admiral Bruix entered the 
7 and his predecessor’s arrangements were at once revoked. 

In 1798 M. Jurieu was appointed capitaine de frégate (commander), 
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and his ship was employed for more than a year in escorting traders from 
Rochefort to Brest, and from Nantes to Bordeaux. It was a sad truce 
for the French fleet: the English vessels anchored off the coast with the 
utmost coolness, and not a French ship could slip out of port. The sailors, 
idle and unpaid, deserted by fifties at a time, ant pth pom board letters - 
of marque. Our author had an agreeable change, then, when he was ap- 
inted to the command of the frigate Mignonne, which, with two other 
igates, ran down the African coast to do what injury they could to the 
English homeward-bounders, and omg up slavers. In less than a year 
they captured thirty vessels off the gold coast, and had some smart 
engagements in boat attacks up the rivers. Thence they proceeded to 
Prince’s Island, where they remained a month, and levied a fine of five 
hundred gold ounces on their departure. But their success was soon over. 
The three frigates came up presently with an English man-of-war, and 
six ships of the Honourable East India Company’s fleet; the commandant 
of the French squadron took them all for liners, and lowered his flag at 
the first shot fired. Another of the frigates threw her guns overboard, 
but was speedily captured, while our author succeeded in making his 
escape, thanks to the enormous of his vessel, and eventually reached 
Rochefort. We hardly believe that the annals of French naval history 
tell a more disgraceful story than this, of three frigates frightened into 
surrender and flight by an English 64 and six floating tea-chests. 
Our author was next appointed aide-de-camp to Admiral Bruix, who 
at that time commanded the fleet at Aix. Unfortunately for M. Jurieu, 


however, ill health compelled him to resiga, and Decrés took his place. 
y 


He had a dispute with him the very first he assumed the command, 
and M. Jurieu felt it bitterly for many years. His character is described 
by our author so fairly that we may be permitted a quotation: 


Admiral Decrés entered the ministry twelve days _ to the suspension of 
‘hostilities, six months before the of Amiens. He remained there till the 
downfal of‘the Empire. _It would be unjust to try and appreciate the results of 
his long administration without taking into account the immense difficulties which 
a disastrous past left him as a legacy. He was for thirteen years the docile and 
active instrument of a genius whose impetuous — he served badly, but whose 
reparatory efforts he seconded better. He did much for the regeneration of our 
navy, very little for the success of ourarms. Posterity will probably see in him 
askilful administrator, it cannot see in him a great minister. He lacked the first 
quality which a man must have to hold these eminent positions: the healthy ap- 
preciation of men and things. Either through deficiency of judgment or of con- 
science, he could only choose for the most important business mediocre men, com- 
pletely beneath the task entrusted to them. In this respect, his accession to 
office was fatal to the great interests of the country. ‘Trafalgar, St. Domingo, 
the fire-ships in Aix roads, are disastrous memories, whose responsibility must 
ascend even to the minister. Owing to the unhappy selections, which the navy 
condemned beforehand, the second period of the maritime war, commenced in 
1793, was not less humiliating or mournful than the first. 


Our author was now to be engaged on a more honourable mission than 
any he had had for many years. The expedition for the recovery of St. 
Domingo was decided on, and the Mignonne was to take part in it. 
Thirty-six French, Dutch, and Spanish ships of the line, with an equal 
number of frigates, corvettes, brigs, and a crowd of transports, were to 
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bear to the West Indies an army of twenty-one thousand men, com. 
manded by General Leclere, the First Consul’s brother-in-law, and 
intended to put down the luckless Toussaint Louverture, whose only fault 
was that he al followed rather too closely the lessons read him by the 
French revolution. The expedition was at first perfectly suecessful; the 
blacks evacuated Port au Prince, though not before they had plundered 
and burnt the city, and in a few months the French were again in pos- 
session of the island. The negroes, however, had a powerful ally in the 
cholera and the yellow fever, which decimated the troops, and enabled 
them to rise in revolt again. It is impossible for us to follow all the 
moving details of this great drama, in which our author played a most 
worthy part; suffice it to say, that the French lost in this disastrous ex- 
pedition twenty thousand soldiers and sailors, all picked men. 

The news arriving from Europe being still peaceful, Captain Jurieu de 
la Graviére was sent home with despatches, after landing nearly all his 
om to strengthen the forts. When off the coast of Brittany, the 

Mignonne was stopped by the English cruisers, and finally taken by the 
Minotaur. The officers who took possession of her stated that the two 
nations were not at war, but they had received instructions to arrest all 
French vessels until an understanding had been come to. The fact was, 
our author indignantly declares, that war had been proclaimed ten days 

reviously, but the British squadrons had been warned of the moment to 
Sesie hostilities, even before Lord Whitworth had asked for his passports. 
The consequence of this “disloyal” conduct was, that the English 
captured one ship of the line, seven frigates, two corvettes, and a lugger, 
before the trick was detected. Another special cause of grievance was, 
that the English plundered the contents of the French captain’s cabin, and 
drank his wine by knocking the necks off the bottles. To quote our 
author’s own words, “I felt happy at having a right to despise my con- 
a and be able to keep up in my heart new motives for hatred. 
t was the condition we were in in 1803. French dogs amd chiens 
@Anglais were not vain words. We felt a profound horror for each 
other, and could have devoured one another if twenty-one miles of water 
had not run between us. When such passions have calmed down, if not 
been completely extinguished, who would dare incur the responsibility of 
rekindling them ?” 

Captain Mansfield, of the Minotaur, did all in his power to recover his 
prisoner’s traps, and the sailor’s kits were inspected. In one of these a 
pair of silver candlesticks being found, the luckless thief received at once 
one hundred lashes. That was but a poor consolation, after all, and the 
French captain received no other: the excuse was that his vessel had been 
boarded by the crews of three vessels, and what would you have? twas 
the fortune of war! 

At Portsmouth, M. Jurieu was placed on board the Beneficent hulk, to 
join four hundred other prisoners. He was justly indignant at the treat- 
ment he received, but at the end of a fortnight he was allowed to land, 
and take up his quarters at the Globe Inn. His word was taken that he 
would not go out, and he scrupulously kept it—the more so as two 
sentries were placed at his door. Thence he was removed to Tavistock, 
as prisoner on parole, and speaks in glowing language of the treatment he 
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experienced. Even more, before long he was allowed to return to F 
on the promise that he would not serve until an officer of equal rank 
been exchanged for him. Decrés had here an opportunity of repaying 
his enemy for past insults; he employed all sorts of evasions to keep our 
author in a state of inactivity, jm he lost five of the best years of his life 
in consequence. When he returned to his duties in 1808, as captain of 
the Créole, “ Lorient, the en had suffered two fearful — 
Trafalgar and St. Domingo, and the navy was, as it were, a thin 
= The French felt instinctivel that they could not cope with their 
ted rivals on the sea, and the fleet was tacitly ignored. Our author, 
however, received command of a division fo: of three frigates, and 
fought a good fight with the Defiance man-of-war, at the Sables 
@Olonne. It was about this time, too, that Cochrane performed his 
daring feat with the fire-ships in Aix roads, by which the French lost four 
ships and a frigate. This put the crown on the despondency of the sailors: 
they were no longer in safety in their own roads. The emperor, there- 
fore, altered his tactics: if his ships did not fight they must undergo no 
mishaps, and he sold off a large portion of his fleet to merchants, who 
fitted them up as letters of marque. 

Our hero’s reward for the gallant action at Les Sables was his post- 
captaincy, and the command of an 84, the Borée, which lay at Lorient, 
but which he exchanged for the Marengo, 74. At the same time he 
asked leave to get married, which was graciously conceded. Nothing is 
80 surprising to us as to read the panic the French felt. They had at 
Lorient four ships of the line, blockaded by four English frigates, and yet 
did not dare quit the port for Brest until one of those frigates ran ashore. 
Even then they were positively chased into Brest by two English frigates. 
Even worse, English vessels would coolly anchor within sight of a large 
French fleet for weeks, and the latter had not the pluck to try and drive 
them off, though numbering ten times the amount of guns. Now-a-days 
the French sailors are very little inferior to our own. Have we degene- 
rated, or have they so wonderfully improved? We doubt whether our 
vessels, in the event of a war, could play such tricks off Brest and 
Lorient as Admiral de la Graviére describes, with a bleeding heart, as 
occurring in his golden prime. Perhaps though, in those days, there was 
an exaggerated fear of responsibility ; no one liked to commit a mistake, 
and have to bear the cutting insults of the little grey man, who would 
have liked to be his own admiral, and whose misfortune it was ever to 
have his grandest combinations foiled by the stupidity of his subordinates. 

On the news that Paris was in the hands of the allies, the crews of the 
Brest fleet, amounting to seven thousand men, proposed to one another 
that he should lead them against the enemy; but he wisely declined. 
The admiral is so cautious that it is impossible to detect what his politics 
are, but we fancy he was no great admirer of Napoleon; perhaps a little 
pardonable anger at the step-motherly way in which the navy was 
treated, when compared with the army, may have something to do with 
it. Still he is too manly and open-hearted a sailor to turn and kick the 
falling lion in the scandalous way that Marmont behaved. He certainly 

1 no reason to complain of the government of the Restoration, for 
while so many other naval officers were put on the pension lists, M. de la 
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Graviére was appointed to the command of a division destined to retake 
possession of the colony of Bourbon. During the voyage his vessel, the 
Psyché, was nearly lost, by a large portion of her copper sheathing 
coming off; and, on returning to Brest, it was discovered that the copper 
bolts had been treated precisely in the same way as was recently detected 
in some of our gun-boats. Only a small piece of metal attached to the 
head was driven through, the rest, which responded for the safety of the 
vessel, was absent. During the old war we lost several ships, as the 
York, 64, and the Albion, 74, by the same “hellish” fraud, as Brunton 
rightly calls it in his life uf Lord St. Vincent. Yet a committee has sat 
on this very matter, and nothing has come of it. There is no way of 
checking such abuses, it appears, by which the lives of so many brave 
men are risked for the sake of scandalous gain. There is one poor con- 
solation in the fact that, in this instance, they did not “ manage these 
things better in France.” : 

In 1817, our author received his promotion to rear-admiral, and before 
long was appointed to the Centaure, with an important mission to the’Dey 
of Algiers on the subject of piracy, in which he was attached to Admiral 
Freemantle, then commanding the naval forces of Great Britain in the 
Mediterranean. The Centaure had been hurriedly equipped, and the 
admiral blushed at the contrast she afforded to the trim English men-of- 
war. Her masts were almost blown out of her in crossing the Bay of 
Biscay, and of her crew of six hundred and forty men only eighty were 
not afflicted by that fell demon maladie de mer. Luckily the English 
admiral did not reach Mahon for some time after the appointed ren- 
dezvous, and our author had time to get things a little ship-shape. 


The embassy to the Dey of Algiers was fated to meet with no. great 
results. He would not put down piracy; and although the admirals 
threatened him with the wrath of the united nations, he did not believe 
them till it was too late. We are happy to find that M. de la Graviére 
got on me well with Admiral Freemantle, and he was the only English- 


man for whom he ever felt the slightest sentiment of affection. Hence, 
it caused him great grief to find, on reaching Naples, that the gallant 
admiral had died suddenly. He writes so properly on this subject that 
we will quote his own words: 


Peoples, I am convinced, only hate each other because they are not ac- 
quainted. I was no less astonished to meet in the English navy with an 
honourable and upright man, than Gollingwood was at finding himself in the 
presence of a French officer who was not a braggart. The difference of climate, 
religion, political constitution, does not place men so far apart as is generally 
supposed. Prejudices, before everything else, separate them. I have had but 
few occasions to enter into relations with English officers since the day I 
ran down the Barbary coast in the company of Admiral Freemantle; but two 
months of that intimacy, the recollection of which I have ever kept up, sufficed 
partly to dissipate the bitter feelings I entertained against a hostile race. I do 
not yet feel myself able to love the English; I still readily recognise the influ- 
ence over the destinies of the world which would be exerted oy sincere 
rapprochement of two nations which were properly only created so near and so 
dissimilar in order to complete each other. 


The growing importance of South America rendered it advisable that 
France should be worthily represented in those waters, and the Centaure, 
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accompanied by the Renommée, was ordered off, and was the first French 
man-of-war that ever sailed round Cape Horn. The admiral had a diffi- 
cult task in steering clear of the Liberal and Royalist factions, but he 
effected it to the full satisfaction of his government. It was at this time 
that Lord Cochrane achieved his brilliant feat of cutting out the Esme- 
ralda under the guns of the forts in Callao roads. 

The formation of the Columbian republic had one disadvantage, that 
ere long the West India waters swarmed with pirates, who sailed under 
the flag of the republic. This state of things grew so irksome at last, 
that the great powers sent out squadrons to put down these scoundrels. 
Unfortunately, the Americans behaved with extraordinary mercy to their 
prisoners, and the others grew most insolent. The government of Ca- 
raccas possessed, for instance, upwards of fifty paar gees and nine 
corvettes. To these vessels—all commanded by Yankees—the single 
‘port of Puerto Caballo added, in 1824, twenty-two letters of marque. 

he French admiral felt inclined to blow them all out of the amas 
was obliged to be prudent through the jealousy of England, and there- 
fore limited himself to receiving an ample apology for an insult offered 
the French flag. 


With the revolution of 1830, our hero was promoted to the vice- 
admiralty, and raised to the peerage. A new prefecture was assigned 
him, and he set to work with a will in renewing the French fleet. In 
one year no less than twenty-one ships of the line were equipped. But 
a heavy blow awaited the worthy admiral, like a thunderbelt from a 
cloudless sky. A law was passed that all vice-admirals must retire from 
active service at the age of sixty-eight, and he was one of the first victims, 


at a moment when he never felt more active. In conclusion, let us see 
what our gallant admiral really thinks of the French fleet. 


I will sum up my deliberate opinion in a few words: I demand that, for the 
material, we obtain all the guarantees possible of efficaciousness and dis- 
ponibility ; as for the personnel, that we may never run the risk of being short 
of the proper complement of officers. No permanent navy. I will concede 
that; but let us have at least a permanent corps of eight to ten thousand 
sa men, chosen in the various maritime specialties, an ~—s the service 

y all the advantages which a wise — may offer them. m the rapidity 
with which the first squadron is equipped may depend all the success of the first 
campaign, and wars will not contain many campaigns in the present day. The 
impatience or wisdom of nations will soon indicate its limits. Pacific ideas have 
made such progress that I often feel astonished at the subject which occupies 
me. I ask myself if I am not behind my age; if my alarm is not a gratuitous 
insult to the future; but without wishing to adopt the saddening maxims of a 
moralist who would close our hearts t all sympathy. I believe it is always 
prudent in politics to treat your friends as if you were going to have them as 
enemies to-morrow. I believe, moreover, that to combat exaggerated claims to 
naval supremacy it is not necessary to bring before the eyes of Europe the 
phantom of a military dictatorship ; it would only be requisite to ask of 
a little of that impulse and enthusiasm she displayed at the beginning of the 
American war. ing the reign of Louis XVI., each of the successes of our 
navy re-echoed in our provinces. The battle of the Survei//ante and the Quebec pro- 
duced the emotions of a great victory. The fact is, that in every naval e 
ment there is something which appeals vividly to the self-love of nations. The 
champion of our people conquers or succumbs: destiny decides for Alba or for 
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Rome. France would not be colder for such triumphs to-day than she was in 
1778. ....... But ought we to wish to have to undergo that decisive trial, 
from which the navy of Louis XVI. emerged triumphantly ? May Heaven keep 
such thoughts aloof from ardent minds! Up to the last moment I shall believe 
that it is not for this mournful struggle that, on both sides of the Channel, the 
hammers are incessantly tapping on the anvils. I prefer to think that such war- 
like preparations and mle 9 activity will have no other result than to settle the 

of Europe on a firmer basis. But to try and ensurea doubtful friendship 
. giving weight to unjust suspicions, to wish for —_ and deliberately restrict 
our maritime power, would not be the way to render war impossible: it would, 
perhaps, render it inevitable, by leaving the enemy too great facility for waging 
it without danger. 

These words might have been written by an Englishman, and we think 
our readers will welcome them heartily. ‘The alliance between England 
and France can only be permanent so long as both nations are in such a 
state of preparation as to render victory on either side dubious. So long 
as France continues to increase her navy, and try every experiment to 
om the upper hand, so long it is our duty not to lag in the race. We 

ve no right to blame France for maintaining her position as a great 
nation; it is our duty to prevent her from gaining a dangerous supremacy. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW. 
BY EDGAR A. BOWRING. 


*Twas yesterday that I was first a lover, 
And loved as none can love but lovers true; 
The happy moments o’er me swiftly flew, 

No cloud to shade my joy could I discover. 


To-day, alas! that happy dream is over, 
And everything is darkness to my view; 
Instead of those bright hopes that then I knew, 
Sorrow and sadness only o’er me hover. 


And next draws nigh the end of all,—to-morrow 
Will see the consummation of my sorrow, 

My spirit from this earth will pass away. 
Yet in to-morrow’s death to-day’s sad anguish— 
To-morrow and to-day alike—I languish 
For those few hours of love of yesterday. 


THE HOUSE, BLASWICK. 
PART THE FIRST. 
I. 


THE MYSTERIOUS LETTER. 


A Lona, dusty road leads from the quiet country town of Kelton to 
the little fishing village of Blaswick. Tt lies over undulating ground, 
and is for ever mounting the steep hills to descend again to the same 
level as before. The hedges on either hand are low and tangled, being 
overgrown with bramble, honeysuckle, weeds, and wild flowers. Here 
and there pieces of heather peep out, and gorse-bushes and broom force 
themselves almost upon the road. Now and then a low wall replaces 
the hedge, the stones are loosely piled together, covered with yellow and 
grey lichen, and at times matted with thick-growing weeds. Trees, 
with gaunt, ill-clothed arms, rear their heads on either side, sometimes 
= arch over the road, sometimes standing alone. They are 
small, but strong and sinewy, capable of resisting the withering blasts 
of the northern winter and spring, but affording little shade to the 
pedestrian who threads his way along that road beneath the hot mid- 
summer sun. To the left, a wild bleak country stretches away as far as 
the distant horizon, a tract of waste land, clothed with gorse and heather, 
over which flocks of sheep are scattered, nibbling the short grass, pruning 
the prickly gorse-bushes, or lying down, exhausted and tormented by 
their unrelenting enemies the flies. To the right, long undulating eorm~ 
fields extend to the sea; no object arrests the attention; there is nothing 
to animate the scene; nothing, save a cold, grey, stone-built farm~ 
house, upon the hill-top, to tell that human beings inhabit the country. 
There lies the white road, straight and uniform, now rising, now 
falling, but always in a direct line, as straight as the crow flies east and 
west. Suddenly its course is interrupted by a toll-bar; and not thirty 
yards beyond it the road divides, branching off at right angles. At 
this spot a sign-post has been erected : it is somewhat time-worn, and 
stained by moisture, but the names written upon it are still legible : 
“Kelton, six miles;” “Blaswick, one mile;” “Kleppington and the 
grass, rk 
neath the sign- seated on the was a workman eating 
his breakfast. Page ger of his left hand he held, within easy distance 
of his mouth, a hunch of dark-coloured bread and a slice of hard cheese, 
whilst he scooped pieces out with his clasped knife, and, by a dexterous 
jerk, precipitated them into his open mouth. There were no witnesses 
his morning meal save an inquisitive wasp and a swarm of trouble- 
some flies, when presently the slow rumble of wheels became audible, 
and then a little cart appeared in sight, with an old man seated in it. 
The cart stopped at the toll-bar, and the old man had a prose with the 
buxom woman, who stood, with her baby in her arms, at the door. They 
were evidently well acquainted; and strange, indeed, it would have been 
if they were not so, for the old postman of Blaswick passed that way 
twice every day, and twice every day had he a word for Mistress Dixon 
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of the toll-bar. The workman was too busy with his bread and cheese 
to take any notice of the new arrivals, ‘ill the words, “ Y’oop, Janny !”” 

ronounced somewhat loudly in a sharp voice, made him look up, 
There was the donkey-cart in the middle of the road a little behind him, 
at a dead stand-still, and the expression of the donkey’s face, drawn all 
on one side by the reins though it was, indicated that there the little 
cart might remain some time longer, if it had not its own way respect- 
ing the direction that it was to take. 

“Y’oop, Janny! ye wad na ha’ me use the stick, wad ye? Cum, 
than, be a gude lasste.” 

Seeing the state of affairs, the workman kindly offered to lead the 
donke Sion the lane. 

ee Shste *t ill be best, thankee kindly,” said the old man; and then, 
smiling, he added, “ Janny kens her ain gait well enoo’. They ha’ na 
carl for yon sign-post for sic as she, boot ye see, yung maan, thur’s a 
— ae baag for t’ Hoose doone yonder, and she kens that it’s naa the 
ri t ” 

“The donkey did not appreciate being led any more than driven out of 
its usual course, but it was forced to yield to circumstances, and with a 
resigned expression of countenance, and doubtless with a feeling of supreme 
pity for its poor old master at its heart, it jogged slowly down the lane. 

ey had not gone far, however, when a shout from the workman they 
had left behind caused the old postman to pull up. 

‘ Ei, thur noo, Janny, it’s arl theer fault,” he, on perceivi 
that the workman flourished a large but light-looking parcel in his anb 
“ Thee wad ha’ maad Mistress Jackson need a Soonday bonnet arl ¢’ 
soommer. 


meena | with difficulty from his cart—for he was very stiff and 


theumatic—the old man drew the donkey to one side of the road, and 
allowed it to nibble the grass, whilst he hobbled at his best pace up the 
hill. It was lucky that the good people of Blaswick were never in a hurry 
for their letters. They were well accustomed to the slow progression of 
their postman, and as the idea even of substituting a horse for a donkey 
had not yet occurred to them, they were little likely to be incommoded 
by the unusual delay of their letters that morning, 

“Ye are an honest laad, and ye ha’ keppit me oot o’ sad trooble wi’ 
the laadies, thankee.’’ Here the old man took the parcel tenderly in his 
arms. “A fashed misell to pin it to ma ain coat-tail, not to spoil the 
flooers wi’ the joolting, boot a s’pose it cam oot !” 

The workman, who was munching a crust of bread, then asked why he 
was obliged to go round by the House. If he were only the letter-carrier 
for Blaswick, he could have nothing to do with it, he dong. 

“Ye’r wrang thur. A ha’ nought to di wi’ Kleppington, boot t’ 
Hoose stands in t? parish of Blaswick. They doan’t fash me often, so 
there’s naa carl foor complaint. The maister has he’s letters at t’ post in 
Kelton, an he cums in an gits em noows and thens. Tack ma woord for 
*t, yung man,” added the old postman, with a shake of his head, as he 
moved away, “ thur’s naa gude cumen o’ this letter, thoogh.” 

Once more the donkey-cart was set in motion—jog, jog they went 
down the hill. There sat the old man in the midst of numerous parcels; 
his letter-bag, slung over his shoulders, beat a tattoo upon his round back 


| 
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with the motion of the cart—sure proof that there was not much in it to 
keep it steady. 
he aspect of the country was now considerably changed; there was 
no longer a distant horizon. Each jog of the donkey took them lower 
and lower, the hills closed in around them, trees grew to a larger size, 
there were cottages with gardens, and children played in the lane, runnin 
beside the cart and shouting after the old man. The things they said did 
not always testify to the respect for age inculcated in the young of Klep- 
pington. “ Whare are ye gooin, hookback?” &c. &c. One little urchin, 
stimulated by his companions, picked up a handful of sand and threw it 
after the imperturbable man and his donkey, who would not even vouch- 
safe to look at them, still less lash them with his whip. When they saw 
the cart turn down the lane leading to the House, they all stopped, and 
whispering together “ He’s gooin to t’ Hoose wi’ a letter,” they came to 
the conclusion that they would do best not to follow him any longer. The 
proprietor of “ The House” had more than once administered corporal 
unishment to some of their number, and the recollection of it had the 
Desired effect of keeping the lane in the neighbourhood of his abode clear 
of the village children, who, ragged, stockingless, and shoeless, were in 
the habit of spending the whole of the summer out of doors. : 
Old John Hillingham, or Hill’njum, as the people called him, was a 
well-known character throughout the district. He had been postman at 
Blaswick thirty years come Christmas, as he would have told you, and all 
the thirty years never had he wanted a new letter-bag. There it was still, 
a venerable relic. That dark, arhews leather bag was part and 
parcel with old John himself. They were inseparables: it had had two 


mes put on the side where it rubbed his back, but that was all, and 
0 


r thirty long years it had been the faithful sharer of the old postman’s 
monotonous life. John Hillingham had an affection for it; he loved it 
as he would have loved his wife, had he had one; perhaps he loved it 
better than this. Whocan say? John was the old bachelor of Blaswick. 
There were a good many old maids, but he was the only bachelor, and 

_he had to supply food for all the gossips of the village. John was the 
link between them and the world, as they thought, but a very small world 
it was—the world of an out-of-the-way little country town, such as 
Kelton—still what little news they had came from there; and it was more 
interesting to them to hear how Mark Baillie was picked up on the road 
drunk, and how Lizzie Menim had a quarrel with her son, and how she 
turned him out of doors, than it would have been to receive intelligence 
of the latest telegraphic message from Italy, with the announcement of a 
bloody battle fought at a place the name of which they could not pro- 
nounce. Such news as they obtained came through old John, oan he 
loved a bit of gossip as much as any of them. He had the art of being 
able to talk to every one, and of worming out every bit of real news they 
had to tell in the shortest possible time. This was an invaluable art to 
him, for gossip wes part of his business. He was asked to bring many @ 

1 from Kelton which might have waited till market day, and only 

the owner was anxious to hear the news. John must bring the 

parcel, and he knew quite well that he was expected to take a chair in 
the kitchen and “rest a while.” His back was not so strong as it used 
to be—that was his excuse—and as he acted in the double capacity of 
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postman and carrier, he could not be expected to deliver the letters in the 


same way mx 

On tru e donkey, its e movement expressmg its imper- 
turbable determination, a there paw John, his head ivan, 
his twinkling eyes looking from under his grizzled eyebrows straight 
before him at the dark red-brick chimneys peering out from amongst 
the trees. He was chuckling to himself about the letter he held in his 
hand. Here was news for Mistress Jackson when he gave her her 
new bonnet. He could say that he had actually delivered a letter at 
“The House,” and it was not directed to the present owner, but to 
Miss Douglas, who had been dead many a year, he knew that well 
enough. 


“ Deed men nor women neither doan’t often get sic notish taken. 


on ’em,” chuckled old John, as he jerked thé reins and emitted a sound 
which, to ordinary ears, seemed calculated to make the donkey quicken 
her pace, instead of which, however, it had quite the contrary effect, and 
Janny pulled up short, with her fore-legs extended and body thrown 
back. They had arrived before the House, but there was nothing 
visible except a large wooden gate across a carriage-road, and a smaller 
one at the side. Sharp iron spikes fringed the top of each, and there 
was a warlike look about the bars and bolts, and the little reconnoitring 
hole in the smaller door, protected by a grating, which might well have 
struck awe into the heart of the old postman as he rang the bell and 
awaited the result. Love of gossip is generally coupled with great 
curiosity, and John formed no exception to the rule. He wondered if 
the little door would open from the outside; he wanted to get a view of 
the interior of this fortified abode, and so, poking his whip through the 
bars of the grating, he gave the little wooden door shutting up the 
reconnoitring-hole a knock; the result was highly unsatisfactory, as it 
was immovable. There was yet another experiment to be tried; per- 
haps the little door was made to slide back. John tried this; and just 
when he thought that he was in the act of succeeding, and his whip was 
pressed against the wood, a hand within drew it suddenly back, and the 
end of the whip went with considerable force against the face which was 
now brought into view. A broad oath and then a volley of abuse was 
the result. John listened patiently, and when he thought the man 
was tired, be in ameek manner to testify his sorrow; but he was 
eut short by the abrupt inquiry, “ What do you want ?” 

‘ 7 the postmaan of Blaswick, and this hoose stands joost i’ the 

sh. 

“ Well, have you a letter ?” asked the face. 

“ Ah! sir, ye moost excuse me, boot maybe ye can tell me if thare’s 
ony rooad atwixt this hoose and the warld below ?” 

A frown mantled on the brow of the face which was now advanced 
close to the grating, and a pair of dark, savage-looking eyes were fixed 
_ the letter John held in his hand. “ do ypu want to know 

“Weel, ye see, a haan’t the poower o’ deliv’rin’ this letter into t’ 
reeght haands, unless ye caan tell me t’ rooad, and as it is joost directed 
to this hoose, I joodged likely ye wad be able to gie me a hint.” 

“ Who is the letter for ?” 


y 
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“ Why, it’s foor Miss Doouglass, who haas been deed these mon 
, if that’s toald be trae.” 

John looked at the face, which had now turned scarlet with passion, 
and added quickly : 

“ Shaal a say that t’ laady’s whereaboots is no kenned in these = 
Maybe they'll mack oot soom communication wi’ her i’ the deed letter. 
office.” 

“Give me the letter here,” said the face, quickly, and a hand was 
raised to the grating. 

«T’m naa sa soore that a ooght,” said John. 

“Tt is directed here, and it’s your business to deliver it.” 

“ Tt’s ma bisness to maak inquiries, and if thur’s naa sic person here, 
why, then, a moost joost poot t’ letter i’ ma baag agin.” 

“Give it to me, or I will write and report your behaviour to the 
authorities,” said the face, with an expression of menace which decided 
John to comply with the request. He hesitated a few minutes, however, 
before delivering up the mysterious document, and casting a sidelong 
glance at the impatient face within, he gave it up, or rather it was 
snatched from him, and the wooden door shut out all possibility of 
John’s being able to make a scrutiny of what was within. He turned 
round, therefore, shook his head as he slowly mounted his little cart, 
and, with a “ Y’oop, Janny! y’oop, ma lassie !”’ the vehicle rolled leisurely 
forward on its way. 


IL. 
HOW A WILL DISAPPOINTED EVERY ONE. 


Tue dialect of the district of England with which we have now to do 
deserves a few words of explanation, it being distinct from any other, and 
peculiarly characteristic of the people. When speaking in the ordin 
manner, unexcited by passion, it is in a complaining tone, the soun 
waves up and down, the last word in the sentence ending usually a fifth 
higher than the commencing one. 

The letter “r” causes a great deal of trouble. They rush at it with 
the most praiseworthy intention of doing it justice, but the result is a 
failure. It is like the conscience-stricken Londoner, who, inwardly aware 
of having ill-used the letter “h,” hastens to make amends by aspirating 
every other word that seems to offer him an occasion. He draws a deep 
breath, and triumphantly pronounces “h’apples.” Now, in the case of 
the letter “r,” these northerns do not draw a deep breath, but activity is 
| to the tongue, and they roll it about till it effectually stops P 

throat, and the “r,” which has been in preparation full a secon: 
never gets out at all. 

Having mentioned these few peculiarities, I must leave my readers to 
manage for themselves, and will proceed to narrate that a little knot of 
women had gathered round a bench situated against a stone wall by the 
sea-side. Some were knitting, some were standing idly with their arms 
folded across their chests ; some were watching the fishing-boats prepar 
ing to start for the night, but one and all were making use of their 
tongues, and spinning as long yarns as ever their husbands did over their 
beer and pipes in the public-house on winter nights. 
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“ Ha’ ye hurd the news?” said Mistress Jackson, who was in 
spirits over her Sunday bonnet. “ Thur’s been a letter at t’ Hoose foor 
Miss Doouglas.” 

“ Naa, ye, doan’t say sa!” was the general exclamation of surprise. 

“ Yees, boot thur has. Owld John caam doone t’ me this mornin’ wi’ 
a parcel, and he haad joost cum fro’ t? Hoose.” 

“ Vary strange things happ’n,” moralised an old woman, with a pious 
shake of the head. 

“A doan’t see what’s sa strange, neither,” quoth a comely young girl, 
who was knitting her husband’s stockings. ‘Folks may ha’ letters 
wi'oot mooch woonder.” 

“ Thaat’s true, Martha; boot deed folks doan’t ha’ ’em sa often as 
thures whaw’re alive,” said Mistress Jackson, with a look of compassion. 

“A doan’t ken what ye mean,” pouted Martha, as she stood rocking 
herself, and knitting all the time with praiseworthy industry. 

‘* She’s naa hurd the story, hoow caan she? yung married folks as ha 
joost cum int’ plaace. It’s a lang story, ma lass, boot we'll tarl it ye.” 

A pause followed this voluntary proposition. 

‘“‘Whaw caan?” asked the girl, looking round upon her companions 
with evident curiosity. 

‘It’s sumat aboot a plaace carled Chancery,” said one old woman, 
with a look of great wisdom; but there her communication q 

“What "Il thaat be?” asked Martha, quite puzzled, her curiosity 
excited in the highest degree. 

The word “chancery” was a hard one, and there was not one old 
woman in the assembly ready to help Bettie Thew with her explanation 
of it. The look of wisdom vanished in a moment from her face, but she 
was not long at a loss; her audience was as ignorant on the subject as 
herself, she thought, and it only needed a little invention to get her well 
out of the difficulty. 

“‘ Chancery is a plaace sumat like the blaak hoal in Calcoota, which I 
read aboot in laast week’s trac’; whan ye geet in ye’ll be cl’ver to geet 
ro agin, and, a’m toold, they tack ony money ye maa ha, awar 

ye.” 

“Thaat’s naa it, Bettie,” exclaimed one of her listeners, abruptly. 
“A ken better, it haas sumat to do wi’ sic as Mr. Brady, the lawyer.” 

While they were engaged in chatting and disputing in this way, old 
John had joined the group unperceived, and he was evidently chuckling 
to himself over the scraps of conversation which reached him ; unable to 
remain any longer a passive listener, he now broke in upon the conclave 
with the following somewhat impolite speech : 

“Weel, lassies, ye’re arl on the wrang scent, every yan 0’ ye. Here's 
six women as ha’ lived arl thure lives wi’in a mile o’ t’ Hoose, and they 
canna taal t’ story boot an owld maan moost needs cum in to help ’em.” 

The postman, uncomplimentary though his address was to the fair sex, 
was — by them with great delight. His presence relieved them of 
a difficulty ; he would tell the story from beginning to end just as it hap- 
pened, and their memories would all be refreshed by the recital. John 
was, therefore, gladly hailed amongst them, and as his day’s work was 
over, and his donkey roaming at pleasure over the oudeuk hills by the 
sea-shore, he had no care on his mind, and was quite as ready as they 
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were for an evening gossip, which would be sure to end in his accom- 
panying one or other of them to their cottages to partake of their homely 
supper of coarse bread and sour cheese or a basin of porridge. John 
Hillingham’s language, when he launched into a lengthened yarn, was 
very unintelligible. He was not a very eloquent story-teller, and was 
apt to repeat himself, indulging in many unnecessary deviations from the 
subject before him ; we will, therefore, only gather the details from his 
lips as well as we can, and avoid the monotony of putting the story into 
a strange dialect, which spelling cannot wholly convey to the mind of a 
reader who is not already familiar with its peculiar intonation. 

There sits old John upon the wooden bench, his hands crossed over the 
handle of his stout stick, and his prominent chin resting upon them, 
whilst he fixes his twinkling eyes, now on one woman, now on another ; 
and here is the substance of the long -= he is relating, but given in 
different words, and rendered, we trust, rather more intelligible. 

The House and the lands belonging to it had for many centuries been 
in the possession of a family named Douglas. At one time it was a pro- 
sperous family. Its various members were scattered over the kingdom, 
and everywhere they distinguished themselves, being marked for their 
learning or their military prowess. They were knighted, they received 
offices of trust, people looked up to them, and the heads of the elder 
branch presided over their lands in succession with a propriety and good 
judgment very remarkable for the times and stormy district in which they 
lived. Suddenly, and without any apparent cause, this family, once so 
prosperous, fell into obscurity; its members no longer distinguished them- 
selves; it seemed as though the art had deserted them. Their numbers 
diminished—their influence dwindled to nothing. 

The property was neglected. The owners cared little or nothing about 
it, save for the revenue it brought them. They spent their time and 
fortune either in the metropolis or on the Continent. Some, indeed, paid 
their country seat a short visit during the year, but they were strangers 
in their own home, and passed an indolent life whilst don This sort 
of thing went on for a lengthened period, when at last the property fell 
into the hands of Mark Douglas, the only male representative of this old 
but worn-out family. Instead of retrieving the past errors of his race, and 
especially those of his father, the evil consequences of whose conduct must 
have been only too apparent to him, he aided to complete the ruin of his 
house. A country life had no attractions for Mark Douglas ; it was too 
dull, too uneventful for him, so he left everything in an agent’s hands, 
and never came near his estates. This agent proved himself to be a rogue; 
he appropriated large sums of money to his own use, made false repre- 
sentations to his employer, and got everything into a sadly entangled 
State. 

Difficulties and debt harassed the absentee. He persuaded his sister 
Mary, the next heir, to break the entail, promising vaguely that she 
should not suffer by it, and part of the lands were sold. ether she 
believed that he could and would perform his promise, or whether she was 
actuated in the step she took, solely by the desire to free her brother from 
his embarrassments, is not clearly te toe One stipulation was made by 
her at this time ; it was, that her brother should leave the scene of his 
extravagances and return to his old home. He acknowledged the wisdom 
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of what she urged, and it was arranged that he should quit London. 
There was another and stronger influence at work upon him, however. 
What that was we shall hear ere long: suffice it now to say that strict 
inquiries were set on foot so as to ascertain the exact condition of the 
property, in the course of which the agent’s fraud was discovered, and 
many dark things brought into the light of day. 

Mark Douglas returned to a ruined house and neglected estate to bury 
himself in obscurity and to die a bachelor. 

He left two sisters. Mary, the eldest, of whom we have already heard 
something, was abroad at the time of his death with a lady, who acted in 
the capacity of companion to her; the other, and younger ‘sister, was 
married to Mr. Acton, the rector of the small parish of Allandale, in the 

ighbourhood of Kleppington. She was the mother of a large family, 
cabenengenily in somewhat straitened circumstances. Not a penny 
had she ever received from her spendthrift brother, but she naturally 
looked forward with some expectation to receiving an increase of income 
at his death, The fortune she derived from her father brought her in a 
yearly income of three hundred pounds, and the living of Allandale was 
worth about as much again. So long as their family was young, they had 
not felt the necessity for larger means, but the expensive education they 
were obliged to give their numerous sons had lessened the home comforts 
considerably. - 

Mark Douglas was at a leave his property as his fancy dictated. 
An honourable feeling would have left but one course really open to him, 
but his actions had never been influenced by points of honour, and he 
exemplified to the last his unprincipled and decidedly eccentric character. 
The reading of his will astonished all parties, and if he had desired to 
throw —_— into confusion at his death, his wish seemed about to be 

Before entering into the particulars of this strange document, we must 
go back a little in our history, and relate how a certain William Branburn 
had got possession of his confidence and affection. 

This same William Branburn had been a school friend of Mark 
Douglas’s. There was a disparity in their ages, but Branburn was older 
than his years; he had a ready wit, had got his friend out of many 
scrapes, was always prepared with the right word at the right time ; be- 
sides which, he stood high in his class, gave Douglas a helping hand in 
times of need, did his Latin verses for him, or worked out a mathematical 
problem. Warm as this school friendship was, it dropped when Douglas 
was removed, and it was not again renewed till years after, when 
chance brought them together in London. Branburn was a solicitor, 
not in very thriving circumstances, for he had been trying experiments 
in other lines of business, and had only latterly taken to the one above 
mentioned. Mark Douglas was perplexed by various difficulties, all of 
which he had been led into by his own extravagance and folly. 

It so chanced that Mr. Branburn heard of his former friend’s embar- 
rassments through a relation of his then acting as Miss Douglas’s com- 
panion ; he immediately went to call upon him at his house in London, 
expressed his great delight in being able to renew his acquaintance, 
gently hinted at his present profession in the course of conversation, 
learned his old friend’s troubles as if for the first time, was taken into 
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gounsel, and declared his readiness to do all in his power to serve him. 
William Branburn was a shrewd adviser, and a true friend to himself. 
So long as his own interests and those of his client were combined, it 
would go well for the remnant of the Douglas family. 

The old influence was at work again, and stronger than ever. What 
Branburn dictated, Douglas did. The hands of the old school friends 
were firmly clasped in a bond, which Branburn, at least, was determined 
that nothing should sever. He accompanied Mark Douglas back to the 
House, he aided him to set his affairs in order, became necessary to him, 
acted in the capacity of agent, tended him as a nurse daring his illness, 
and closed his eyes when death came to part them. What more could 
be expected from disinterested ” 

Let us now proceed to see what the will decreed, and perhaps we shail 
be as much astonished as the rest of the hearers. 

Land, house, furniture, everything, save some few trifling legacies of 
books, &e., were bequeathed to Mary, his eldest sister, and to her heirs, 
should she have any. In the event of her dying childless, however, 
before the demise of Elizabeth Acton, the youngest sister, then all was 
to revert to William Branburn and to his successors; ‘should this not be 
the case, and should she outlive her younger sister, then the property 
was to pass to the descendants of Elizabeth Acton, and, failing them, to 
a distant connexion of the family. 

If Mark Douglas had concocted this will with the view to disappoint- 
ing every one, he had certainly succeeded. Never was a more need- 
lessly complicated one penned ! 

‘* My brother must have been out of his mind,” whispered Mrs. Acton 
— husband. “So extraordinary! So unnatural, I cannot compre- 

nd it. 

William Branburn’s brow was seen to knit; his vigilance had been 
baffled, he had expected something more decidedly in his favour; he had 
been playing a game, and had in all probability lost it. His suc- 
cession to the property, which he had saved from utter ruin, depended 
ou a mere chance. ‘She may have a long life,” was the thought, which 
flashed through his mind, and he could not altogether command himself, 
though he strove to appear calm and indifferent. He would gladly have 
had it seem as if he was surprised at being mentioned at all. Such dis- 
interested persons.as he think not of self, expeet no return, no reward. 

“Tam sorry that my dear friend Mark Douglas should have deemed 
it necessary to bring my name into his will,” said Mr. Branburn, ad- 
dressing Mrs. Acton.. “Such an act, though of course gratifying to 
myself, must be painful to his family.” 

Mrs. Acton might have inquired, if hé had been so desirous of not 
wounding the feelings of his dear friend’s family, why it was that he had 
not used his influence in persuading her brother to let her come to him 
during his last illness, but she said nothing, she simply bowed, and Mr. 
Branburn, expressing his conviction that he could be of no further ser- 
vice to any one at the “ House,” took his leave, and journeyed up to 
London by the afternoon train. 

It was necessarily some days before any communication could be insti- 
tuted with Miss Douglas ; her sister was not quite certain of her address, 
she seldom wrote home to England, and was constantly moving from 
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to place. Mrs. Acton sent her eldest son in search of her, deem- 
ing that an especial messenger was the best and surest mode of discover- 
ing Miss Douglas’s retreat in the shortest possible time. 

Instead of proving a speedy method of communication, however, it 
turned out a most tediously protracted one. Two months passed awa 
and there was no news of Miss Douglas ; business was at a stand-still, 
nothing could be done, nothing arranged, till she was informed of her 
brother’s will, and the fortune which had fallen to her lot. Mrs. Acton 
wrote letters at random, her son searched in vain, he had never any news 
to communicate when he did write; he had traced his aunt to Strasburg, 
he ascertained that she had been there three days after the reading of 
the will, from thence she had journeyed to Stuttgard, where all further 
clue to her ceased. He had advertised for her in the newspapers, ques- 
tioned every landlord in the town, and all to no urpose. 

They were two long months of expectation pa disappointment ; Mrs. 
Acton grew very uneasy ; she was sometimes on the point of setting off 
on the search herself, but was overruled by her fami: . © What could 
she do? Was not every method being adopted? Her journey would 
only add to the expense already incurred.” These were their reasonings, 
and so she sat at home waiting. 

It chanced that a paragraph, which had been printed in a Swiss paper, 
was translated into one of the London morning newspapers, and found its 
way into the quiet drawing-room of the rectory at Allandale. It was a 
startling paragraph, one calculated to make the Acton family look at 
each other inquiringly, and ask, “ Can it be ?” 

The story ran thus: “ A single lady and her companion had been 
staying at a small inn in the neighbourhood of —— (we forbear to give 
further publicity to the name). ‘The former was eccentric in her habits, 
and subject to fits of extreme depression. It was supposed that she had 
been the victim of an unfortunate attachment, and at times her manner 
was so strange, that it even rendered it necessary that she should be 
closely watched by her companion, in case she should be tempted to com- 
mit the rash act of self-destruction. The lady does not appear to have 
been youthful, but rather the contrary, still the tender passion had acted 
very powerfully on her, and she occasioned her companion great alarm 
by threatening to end her miserable existence, and revenge herself—we 
are at a loss to know how—upon the base deceiver who had made her 
life intolerable to her. Managing one day to evade her companion’s 
watchfulness, she escaped from the hotel. Imagining that her charge 
had only retired to her bedroom, some little time was allowed to elapse 
ere any suspicion was aroused. Her non-appearance, however, caused 
her companion to seek her in her bedroom; she was not there ; her 
bonnet and shawl were missing ; she had been seen to leave the hotel. In 
the utmost haste, the now greatly alarmed lady threw on her walking 
te and went in search of her charge. She wandered about for more 
than an hour, but in vain, and, greatly agitated and disheartened, she 
returned to the hotel. The day wore on, and still there was no ap- 
sess of the lady. ‘What could have a ?—were her worst 
ears realised?’ thought her companion; and she communicated her 
alarm to the landlord. A search was immediately instituted. One man 
said that he had seen a lady on the mountain, but that she was not alone, 
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so his information was worthless ; another thought that he had seen a 
figure near the glacier that very morning, but he could not be sure whe- 
ther it wds man, woman, or child, he did not take much note of it at the 
time. At the urgent request of the companion, who was almost distracted 
by her anxiety, the strictest search was made, and it resulted in the findin 
of the shawl worn by the missing lady—but where? Alas, it was foun 
suspended from a sharp point of ice overhanging a crevasse, and it had 
evidently been torn from the shoulders of the wearer, who must either 
have slipped or have precipitated herself down the deep blue fissure. The 
fate of the unfortunate lady was thus ascertained beyond a doubt, and the 
paragraph ended by advising the friends of eccentric ladies to forbid their 
travelling in mountainous countries.” 

“Can it be ?” ejaculated Mrs. Acton, on reading this account aloud. 

** What ?” demanded her husband. 

“Oh, nothing. I dare say itis all an invention to fill up a corner of 
the paper,” replied his wife ; ‘but she still continued to mutter, “ Strange! 
A lady and her companion. It is possible-———” 

The next morning’s post brought them a letter, which identified the 
lady to whom this sad accident had occurred. It was no other than Miss 
Douglas ; and her distracted companion was even then on her way to 
England. Young Mr. Acton had found out their retreat amongst the 
mountains, and arrived two days after the accident had happened, just too 
late to prevent it, but in time to be of service to the unhappy companion, 
who seemed paralysed with the thought of the responsibility of her 
situation. 

The news caused great lamentation; alas, it was not altogether grief 
at the loss of a sister and aunt which made the family at the rectory 
mourn. Her habits had been too eccentric, and her manner too cold to- 
wards them, to excite much affection in their breasts ; but witlf her death 
ceased their chance of inheriting the family property, it was now to pass 
into strange hands, and the Douglases of the ‘‘ House,” Blaswick, were no 
more. 

Mrs. Acton did not believe the story of her sister’s matrimonial disap- 
pointment, and she refused to admit the possibility of her having com- 
mitted suicide. Her sister could not so far have forgotten herself—it 
was an idle gossip; she had always been eccentric, but she was not crazy 
—she was not wicked. 

The companion wrote a somewhat confused account. It appeared that 
there had been some foreign adventurer paying his addresses to the un- 
fortunate lady, and that his behaviour had occasioned some tragic scenes, 
at least so the companion related; but Mrs. Acton refused to believe the 
story, and attributed her sister’s death to accident. Her foot had slipped; 
such a thing might easily occur. 

That Miss Douglas was dead, there was circumstantial proof to show ; 
and we may easily conjecture the stormy correspondence that the unhappy 
cmpeston bad to sustain. It was her fault, she had been placed to guard 
Miss Douglas, she should have prevented her going out alone, and a thou- 
sand other accusations had to be received meekly and answered promptly. 

Miss Douglas was dead, and William Branburn, who had retired 
quietly to London to resume his former business, if he could, was the 
rightful possessor of the house and its lands. 
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- There was.some idea of disputing the will; but this fell to the ground. 
There was no proof to justify any proceedings —_ taken. Mark. 
Douglas could not have been iaieaneed, ; he was in the full possession of 
his senses; the will was properly drawn up, and was, therefore, valid. 

William Branburn took quiet possession of his property, and established: 
himself in the old. place. 

Every one arranged in their own minds that a new leaf would be 
turned over now that the House had fallen into the hands of a new pro-. 

ietor, and that endless alterations and improvements would take place, 

me went so far as to specify what these would be; but they were all 
wrong. 

The southern gentleman took possession of the old House, and lived in. 
it just as it was, and had not ase any improvements up to the time of 
old John, the postman, leaving a letter there for the Miss Douglas who 
had been dead so many years, and whose body was, most likely, a statue 
of ice in the mysterious recesses of the cold blue glacier. The only thing 
he had done was to barricade himself up within the walls of his domain, 
to exclude his neighbours as much as possible, and to carry on his own 
affairs without associating with any one. He had brought his own ser-. 
vants down with him, and he had once been absent for a month, durin 
which time he married, and returned with his wife, a lady as silent and 
secluded as himself. With this one exception he had never been absent 
from home for more than three or four nights at a time. “They were: 
mysterious people, and did no good.” ‘This was the character they re- 
ceived from the country folk round. One old woman was loud in her 
lamentations, and was often heard to say, “ A’s, soore! I wish thaat the 
owld squire haad left his bit prop’ty to his ain sister, as natur wod a haad 
it: Thur’s naa taalk in sic folks as these.” 

The silehce of the inmates of the House was their greatest sin, but it: 
was quite a sufficient one to alienate the hearts of all their neighbours. 
Take from the north countryman his gossip and his prose, and he is ready 
to think anything bad of you. ~ 

Once every day the great gates leading to the House were thrown 
open, and the lady drove out with her children; they were shut and. 
bolted behind her, however, and there was no possibility of persuadin 
the gruff porter to stay his hand awhile and chat, thus giving a oul 
man a chance of seeing a little of what it was like inside. Once every 
Sunday the lady appeared alone in the great pew at church, but she 
walkel straight there and straight back again, and never had a smile nor 
a word for any one. A most mysterious family! Mr. Branburn was 
universally disliked; there had not been such a decided opinion about 
him before he came into the property, but now, though he was a good 
landlord and a business-like man, he was disliked—nay, more, he was 
almost hated. 

Once every fortnight he rode round his property. He rarely ca 
upon his but his.eye was on what the all 
about. If any one was neglecting his land he was sure to hear of it. 
There was no hiding-place from William Branburn, and yet he worked 
in: silence—he was felt more than seen. 

. Silent, mysterious, and stingy was the character given to the proprietor 
of the House by the whole neighbourhood, without one exception. They 
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had. every cause to consider him silent, for he never spoke to any of them 
except on business, and then he was as chary of his words as possible, 
The two latter qualities were probably attributed to him on aceount of 
the seclusion in which he and his family lived. No servant was employed 
within those barred gates who had any connexion with the place or the 
district round. The gruff old porter and his two sons acted as gar- 
deners, grooms, and coachmen. Mr. Branburn seemed to have confidence 
in no one else. They were never both absent from the House at the 
same time; one or other, either the master or the man, were always upon 
the watch, and the sort of espionage which was unremittingl aniaken 
could not fail to be perceived in part by the curious inhabitants of * 
Kleppington or Blaswick. Mrs. Branburn and her children used to be 
absent from home for weeks and months together. This was noted care- 
fully by the gossips. Her daily drives and weekly attendance at church 
were so regular, that when an interruption was put to them it was easy” 
to divine the cause, even if they had not seen a cart with luggage drive: 
towards Kelton, and an hour afterwards a carriage leave the House with 
Mrs. Branburn, her children, and a maid. These long absences made 
people conjecture that the husband and wife were not happy togethers 
many stories upon that subject were invented, but as the good people had 
no means of ascertaining what the actual state of the domestic cirele at 
the House was, they were pure inventions, having no other foundation than 
the one stated, namely, that Mrs. Branburn was frequently from home. 
We have now told our readers a great many more facts than old John 
related to the fishwives of Blaswick; but he has not finished his yarn yet, 
and. if they had not been sitting by the sea-shore on a summer evening 


in the north _ would have been shrouded in twilight. A sharp, almost 


frosty air played around them, and would have chilled a less weather- 
beaten race; yet’ the day had been hot, such a one as would hfive ended 
in a balmy, enjoyable evening in the south of England. John had not 
by any means come to the end of his story, but a thought of his supper: 
seemed to have struck him, and he suddenly became silent. His audience 
gazed at him, evidently expecting more, but his lips were sealed. 

__ © Weel, and what'll be the next ?” asked the young married woman, 
who was entirely mystified at John’s endeavours to picture the possible 
dimensions of a glacier, which was like the’ great ocean before them, only: 
all ice, and the depth of a crevasse, which, by-the-by, he did not call by 
iés right name, but which he likened to the old well outside Kelton, the- 
bottom of which it was said no one had yet sounded. With John’s de-- 
scriptions before them, the old women fancied they saw the horrible place 
where Miss Douglas met her death ; but we may infer that their — 
nations pictured a place more resembling Dante’s frozen regions of the 
Inferno than the calm, mysterious solitudes of a mountain glacier. 
“ Weel, and what'll be the next ?” repeated the girl, on finding- that the 
old postman seemed likely to continue silent. 

John looked up on this-second’appeal, and with a knowing wink of his 
bright grey eye, he said, “ The next? W’y, ’t’ll be aboot soopper-time, 
doan’t ye think, mistress ?” 

This broad hint was taken as a matter of course. It signified little 
whether an invitation were given first or not. John had a right to ask 
for supper after having told them so much ; but who was to supply him 
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with it ?—that was the question. John had settled this weighty point 
in his own mind long ago, and so, after a little more prose, * hobbled 
down the sandy road in company with Mrs. Jackson and her little girl, 
who had been amusing herself by rolling on the soft sand all the time her 
mother was listening with open ears to the well-known but ever welcome 
recital of the old postman, and had only been captured after receiving a 
volley of very rough if not bad words, uttered in the very broadest dialect 
of the county, and all issuing from the loving lips of her tender mother, 
who wound up with “ A’ll smack yer mooth for ye, ye durty bairn.” This 
was a menace very unlikely to pacify the unruly child, but it had the 
desired effect of bringing her home, and the threat was not put in 

They entered a low cottage of only one story, and composed on 
two aa rooms on either side of minting ‘which terminated at Both 
ends in a door, one leading to the road through the village, the other to 
a small garden at the back. 

A chair was wiped and placed by the fire for old John. It was a 
curious, unwieldy wooden chair with two arms, taking up a great deal 
more room than was necessary, and there was no room to spare in that 
small apartment, for the long deal table and the box-beds against the 
wall scarcely allowed any space to turn about in. A great many people 
will not know what is meant by a box-bed, and I will refer them for a 
simile to a berth on board a small steamer, only they must add to that a 
framework of deal in front with sliding doors, which are almost closed 
when the slumberer has tucked himself up inside, for air at night is con- 
sidered unessential in the districts of England of which I am speaking. 
Well, these box-beds take up a considerable quantity of room, and give 
one very much the idea of having entered a cabin; but Mistress Jackson 
had never-seen any other kind of bed in a cottage, and would doubtless 
have regarded a four-poster as a very cumbersome and untidy arrange- 
ment. 

At the further end of the apartment there was a window with a great 
deal of woodwork and very little glass ahout it. It was not made to open; 
nay, every effort had been exerted to render it perfectly air-tight; so, 
when the outer door was shut, and the box-beds closed upon the sleepers, 
it would not be difficult to imagine the quantity and quality of the air 
within, Let us add to this inconvenience the fumes of old John and Bill 
Jackson’s pipes, and the steam from the hot porridge ; we shall then be 
able to judge whether we should have liked to turn in there for the night, 
and I think we shall all arrive at the same conclusion. 


Mingle: Manale by Monkshoor. 


‘but made a mingle-mangle and a hotch-potch of it—I cannot tell what.— 
Br. LaTImeEr’s Sermons. 


ONCE A CHILD: NEVER A CHILD: ALWAYS A CHILD. 


IN THREE PARTS. 


Part III.—Atways a CHILp. 


THAT every man, every woman, has been Once A Cuitp, was the 
subject of our first paper. That, nevertheless, here and there a man may 
be too surely found, now and then a woman, who may be said to have 
been Never A CHIL», was affirmed and illustrated in a second. Thirdly 
and lastly, we touch on that exceptional but authentic creature whose 
nature it is to be ALways A CHILD. 

It may, or may not, be a compliment to say of some full-grown per- 
son, Always a Child! Cela dépend. The import of the phrase may be, 
that he has never ceased to be childlike, —in disposition, simplicity, 
cheery sportiveness, and artless candour,—and then it is a compliment, 
surely, pure et simple. But the import of the phrase may, on the other 
hand, be, that he never ceased to be childish,—and then, as surely, 
it is the flat reverse. The same apostle who, in the same epistle, would 
have his Greek converts “ be not children in understanding : howbeit im 
malice be ye children, but in understanding be men,”—proposes himself 
as an ensample to them, when he records his theory and practice of de- 
velopment and self-culture,—saying, that when he was a child, he spake 
as a child, understood as a child, thought as a child; but that when he 
became a man, he put away childish things.* For to everything there 
is a season, anda time to every purpose under the sun. Oras Shakspeare 
expresses it—for we have yet to learn that Shakspeare may not be 


quoted in the same paragraph with Solomon, and even in the sentence 
next after hin— 


How many things by season seasoned are 
To their right praise and true perfection !¢ 


Second childhood is so out of season, that the very name begets at once 
a kind of shocked compassion. 

Sir Thomas Browne, in his Religio Medici, makes confession, that he 
finds in his confirmed age the same sins he discovered in his youth : “I 
committed many then because I was a child; and, because I commit 
them still, I am yet an infant. Therefore I perceive a man may be 
twice a child, before the days of dotage; and stand in need of Zson’s 
bath before threescore.”{ In another of his great moral treatises the 
peerless old physician bids us confound not the distinctions of our life, 
which nature hath divided; that is, youth, adolescence, manhood, and old 


* 1 Cor. xiv. 20, xiii. 11. _ _+ Merchant of Venice, Act V. Sc. 1. 
Religio Medici, § xiii. 
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age ; nor in these divided periods, wherein, says he, “ thou art in a man- 
ner four, conceive thyself but one. Let every division be happy in its 

roper virtues, nor one vice run through all. Let each distinction have 
its salutary transition, and critically deliver thee from the imperfections 
of the former; so ordering the whole, that prudence and virtue may have 
the largest section. Do as a child but when thou art a child, and ride 
not on a reed at twenty. He who hath not taken leave of the follies of 
his youth, and in his maturer state scarce got out of that division, dis- 
proportionately divideth his days, crowds up the latter part of his life, 
and leaves too narrow a corner for the age of wisdom; and so hath room 
to be a man scarce longer than he hath been a youth. Rather than to 
make this confusion, anticipate the virtues of age, and live long without 
the infirmities of it.”* 

In the unfavourable sense of the term, though of course with some 
modification of its meaning, has our King James the First been said to 
have been always a child. Buchanan was his tutor, and made him a 
pedant, “ which was all,” he said, “that he could make of him;” he was 
a king, as Leigh Hunt observes, while yet a child, and was “at once 
clever and foolish—confident, and, in some respects, of no courage—the 
son of handsome people, and yet disjointedly put together—and he con- 
tinued to be a child as long as he existed.” Men, again, like Gay and 
Goldsmith, among our English poets, have been sometimes reproachfully 
said, but sometimes (and oftener, we hope) half enviously and wholly in 
kindness, to have remained children their lives long, never to have out- 
grown the simplicity of their first two decades. “I suppose Mr. Ga 
will return from the Bath,” surmises Doctor Swift, rather severely, “ wi 
twenty pounds more flesh, and two hundred less in money. Providence 
never designed him to be above two-and-twenty, by his thoughtlessness 
and gullibility. He hath as little foresight of age, sickness, poverty, or 
loss:of admirers, as a girl at sixteen.” { Swift gives him no credit, in short, 
for ever communing with himself in the Lake Poet’s style, who, as he 
heard the skylark warbling in the sky, and bethought him of the playful 
hare he had just seen “ running races in her mirth,” followed up his self- 
gratulating— 

Even such a happy Child of earth am T; 
Even as these blissful creatures do I fare ; 
Far from the world I walk, and from all care— 


with the monitory memento, 


But there may come another day to me— 
Solitude, pain of heart, distress, and poverty. 


My whole life I have lived in pleasant thought, 

As if life’s business were a summer mood; 

As if all needful things would come unsought 

To genial faith, still rich in genial good ; 

But how can he expect that others should 

Build for him, sow for him, and at his call 

Love him, who for himself will take no heed at all?§ 


. * Sir Thomas Browne, Christian Morals, § viii. 
+ See the chapter on the Stuarts in vol. ii. of “ The Town.” 
Swift to Pope, July 16, 1728. 
Wordsworth, Resolution and Independence. 
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Goldsmith, again, “in wit a man—simplicity a child,’ was in that re- 
_ al achild. Lord Clare’s daughter, by marriage the first Mar- 
joness of Buckingham, who made him her companion and playfellow, 
while she was yet in her first childhood, loved long afterwards to say that: 
he was never out of his.* But she, at least, ever honoured his memory, 
though he had entered into all her games with all her own gaiety and: 
glee. Others counted it a sorry sign that the Doctor could so “ let him- 
self down,” in years as well as dignity—dropping some forty years as’ 
heedlessly as he dropped his walking-stick or even his best new wig. 

A quantum, more or less, of imbecility is by many almost inevitably 
attached to the notion of one who is “always a child.” Their ex- 
emplar of this character is such a being as Clifford Pyncheon, in Mr. 
Hawthorne’s romance. Clifford, we are told, had no burden of care 
upon him ; there were none of those questions and contingencies with the 
future to be settled, which wear away all other lives, and render them 
not worth having, by the very process of providing for their support. 
“In this angen he was a child—a child for the whole term of his ex- 
istence, be it long or short. Indeed, his life seemed to be standing still 
at a period ‘tle in advance of childhood, and to cluster all his reminis- 
cences about that epoch; just as, after the torpor of a heavy blow, the 
sufferer’s reviving consciousness goes back to a period considerably behind 
the accident that stupified him. He sometimes told Phoebe and Heph- 
zibah his dreams, in which he invariably played the part of a child or a 
— Jeune man.” Examples are given, and the remark then made, that 

lifford, every time that he emerged out of dreams so life-like, under- 
gone the torture of transformation from a boy into (what he actually- 
was) an old and broken man, the daily recurrence of the shock wall 
have been too much to bear. It would have caused an acute agony to: 
thrill, from the morning twilight, all tht day through, until bedtime ; 
and even then would have mingled a dull inscrutable pain, and pallid hue 
of misfortune, with the visionary bloom and adolescence of his slumber. 
But the nightly moonshine interwove itself with the morning mist, and 
enveloped him as in a robe, which he hugged about his person, and sel- 
dom let realities pierce through ; he was not often quite awake, but slept 
open-eyed, and perhaps fancied himself most dreaming then. ‘ Thus, 
lingering always so near his childhood, he had sympathies with children, 
and kept his heart the fresher thereby, like a reservoir into which rivulets 
were pouring, not far from the fountain-head. Though prevented, by a 
subtle sense of propriety, from desiring to associate with them, he loved 
few things better than to look out of the arched window, and see a little 
irl driving her hoop along the side-walk, or schoolboys at a game of 

1. Their voices, also, were very pleasant to him, heard at a distance, 
all swarming and intermingling together, as flies do in a sunny room. 

“ Clifford would, doubtless, have been glad to share their sports. One 
afternoon he was seized with an irresistible desire to blow soap-bubbles ;. 
an amusement, as Hephzibah told Phcebe apart, that had been a favourite: 
one with her brother when they were both children. Behold him, there- 
fore, at. the arched: window, with an earthen pipe in his mouth! Behold. 
him, with his grey hair, and a wan, unreal smile over his countenance, 


* Forster’s Life of Goldsmith, book iv. ch. ix. 
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where still hovered a beautiful grace, which his worst enemy must have 
acknowledged to be spiritual and immortal since it had survived so long ! 
Behold him scattering airy spheres abroad, from the window into t 
street! Little impalpable worlds were those soap-bubbles, with the big 
world depicted, in hues bright as imagination, on the nothing of their 
surface. tt was curious to see how the passers-by regarded these brilliant 
fantasies, as they came floating down, and made the dull atmosphere 
imaginative about them. Some stopped to gaze, and, perhaps, carried a 
pleasant recollection of the bubbles onward as far as the street corner; 
some looked angrily upward, as if poor Clifford wronged them, by setting 
an image of beauty afloat so near their dusty pathway. A great many 
put out their fingers or their walking-sticks, to touch withal; and were 
perversely gratified, no doubt, when the bubble, with all its pictured earth 
and sky scene, vanished as if it had never been.”* 

This psychological study avoids all that is repulsive and realistic in such 
pictures as, for instance, that by Crabbe of Edward Shore, whose “ruffled 
mind was pictured in his face,” and for a season vented its agitation in 
maniacal excess : 

Then as its wrath subsided, by degrees 

The mind sank slowly to infantine ease ; 

To playful folly, and to causeless joy, 

Speech without aim, and without end employ; 

e drew fantastic figures on the wall, 
And gave some wild relation of them all ; 
With brutal shape he joined the human face, 
. And idiot smiles approved the motley race. 

Nothing knows Edward Shore of that “subtle sense of propriety” which 
restrained Clifford Pyncheon from making street-children his associates. 
On the contrary, allowed to wander where he will, and find “ his own re- 
sources for the eager mind,” 


The playful children of the place he meets, 
Playful with them he rambles through the streets ; 
In all they need, his stronger arm he lends, 

And his lost mind, to these approving friends. 


Rarely from town, nor then unwatch’d, he goes, 
In darker mood, as if to hide his woes; 
Returning soon, he with impatience seeks 
His youthful friends, and shouts, and sings, and speaks ; 
Speaks a wild speech with action all as wild— 
e children’s leader, and himself a child; 
He spins their top, or, at their bidding, bends 
His back, while o’er it leap his laughing friends ; 
—— and weak, he acts the boy once more, 
And heedless children call him Silly Shore.t 


But it is neither to such impersonated types as Mr. Hawthorne’s blower 
of bubbles, or as Crabbe’s leader at leap-frog, that the title of this paper, 
‘ Always a Child,” bears reference,—whatever may be their claim to @ 
compartment in the category. Alike from Nathaniel Hawthorne, the 
visionary romancer, and from George Crabbe, the realistic poet, we can, 


* The House of the Seven Gables, ch. xi, 
} Crabbe’s Tales, XI.: “ Edward Shore.” 
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however, gather types of the healthier sort actually intended, and free from 
the morbid taint which affects the two poor naturals now dismissed. The 
Vicar of the Borough, whose arts were fiddling and fishing, who was not 
above amusing his fair friends with riddles aa charades, for “ our priest 
was cheerful, and in season gay,” and “ the frank and youthful loved his 
pleasant joke ”—of him we are told, living and dying, that 


No trifles fail’d his easy mind to please, 
And all his passions sunk in early ease ; 
Nor one so old has left this world of sin 
More like the being that he enter’d in.* 


And in one of the Transatlantic Tale-teller’s best-known stories, “ My 
dear wife,’” exclaims a laughing husband, “you are as much a child as 
Violet and Peony” (who are seen making a snow-image in the garden). 
And in one sense, so she was, the story-teller agrees ; for all through life 
she had kept her heart full of childlike simplicity and faith, which was as 
pure and clear as crystal ; and, looking at all matters through this trans- 

nt medium, she “ sometimes saw truths so profound, that other people 
ret at them as nonsense and absurdity.”t “Oh, Solon,” cries the 
Egyptian priest in Plato’s Timeus, “ you Greeks are ever children ; there 
is not an old man in Greece !”—by which he meant,t that the Greeks were 
all young in soul, and had no tradition venerable through ancient report, 
no doctrine hoary with years. This may have been a left-handed sort of 
compliment; but it expresses, favourably interpreted, what may be called 
the Greek nature (in this one aspect) under all skies and throughout all 


nerations. Mainly in this sense lies the beauty of the expression that 
a been applied§ to Shelley, of the eternal child, 


Jocelin of Brakelond is defined by Mr. Carlyle “a learned, grown 
man, yet with the heart as of a good child; whose whole life, indeed, has 
been that of a child—St. Edmundsbury Monastery a larger kind of 
cradle for him, in which his whole prescribed duty was to sleep kindly, 
and love his mother well! This is the Biography of Jocelin,”|| whose 
Chronicle forms the text and argument of “ Past and Present,” and which 
is commended by the latter-day preacher of that searching homily, for the 
“childlike transparency ” with which it is written, and its innocent 
humour, not without touches of ready pleasant wit and many kinds of 
pro For Jocelin retains almost intact that freshness of human feeling 
w 

” By uniform control of after years, 
rough every ¢ 0 

When the Abbé d’Olivet wrote his memoir of La Fontaine, he divided 
his “subject” into two parts, man and poet. And under the first division 
the Academic abbé thus operates on the man of fables. ‘‘ Never was 
there a more simple man—the simplicity being, however, of that in- 


* Crabbe, The Borough, III. + Hawthorne, The Snow-Image. 
See Butler’s Hist. of Ancient Philosophy, 2nd series, lect. iv. : 
See vol. vi. of De Quincey’s Works, p. 28. 

Past and Present, book ii. ch. i. 
Wordsworth, The Prelude, bk. ii. 
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genuous kind which is the prerogative of childhood. Or rather let us 
say, he was a child his whole life long. A child is maif, easy, free from 
ambition, void of gall; he is not taken by riches; he is incapable of 
prolonged attachment to one and the same object; his quest is all for 
pleasure, or rather amusement ; and as to his morals, he lets himself be 

ided by a dim light which partly ‘reveals to him the law of nature. 
There we have, trait for trait, M. de la Fontaine himself.”* So abso- 
lutely to his friends it seemed that ce bon 


special privilege of Nature’s love, 
as in his childhood thus detained for ever.t 


Béranger commemorates a like character in the chansonnier Emile De- 
braux, who died in 1831, and whose songs of the Colonne; Soldat, 
fen souviens-tu? Fanfan la Tulipe; Mon p’tit Mimile, &c., had a 
‘‘ prodigious success,” not only in the guinguettes and workshops, but also 
in the salons of the liberal party. 

Toujours enfant, gai jusqu’a faire envie, 

Pouffant de rire & voir couler sa vie 

Comme le vin d’un tonneau 


We need hardly say that Béranger continually affects to emulate, for 
himself, this toujours enfant frame of mind, nor forgets to crave (more 
suo) Heaven’s blessing upon it: 

Dire au ciel: Je me fie, 

Mon pére, a ta bonté; 

De ma philosophie 

Pardonne la gaité ; 

Que ma saison derniére 

Soit encore un printemps : 

Eh gai! c’est la priére 

Du gros Roger Bontemps.§ 


‘When Hartley Coleridge was six years old—though it may be doubted 
whether, at fifty, he was a day older—some lines of great beauty as well 
as sagacious foresight were addressed to him by his father’s friend, and, 
to the last, his own, William Wordsworth. ‘O blessed vision! happy 
child!” was part of the Rydal bard’s apostrophe: but followed b the 
previsionary misgiving, “Thou art so exquisitely wild, I think of thee 
with many fears For what may be thy lot in future years.” Previsions 
ensue of Pain, and of corroding Grief, as guests of the boy’s after life. 


But suddenly the poet checks himself in these “ visions ill-foreseen,” and 
breaks into the exclamation : 


O too industrious folly ! 
O vain and causeless melancholy ! 
Nature will either end thee quite; 


ma. Académie Frangaise, par Pellisson et D’Olivet. Edit. Livet (1858), 
p. 297. 


¢ Wordsworth, Prelude, bk. vii. Béranger, Chansons. 
§ Ibid., “Roger Bontemps.” 
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Or, lengthening out thy season of delight, 
for thee, by individual 
A young lamb’s heart among the full-grown flocks.* 


Now there is among the Sonnets of Hartley himself—who in the Sonnet 
has few 'to rival him—one which reflects so pathetic a light, as of dying 
day and setting sun, on the foregoing lines of Wordsworth, and whi 
is at the same time so perfectly apposite to the spirit and letter of our 
theme, Atways a CHILD, that we must quote it entire: 


Long time a child, and still a child, when years 
Had painted manhood on my cheek, was I,— 
For yet I lived like one not born to die; 
A thriftless prodigal of smiles and tears, 
No hope I needed, and I knew no fears. 
But sleep, though sweet, is only sleep, and waking 
I waked to sleep no more, at once o’ertaking 
outh, nor m is grey, 

have loathe I ral : 

rathe December blights my lagging ™ 
And still I am a child, tho’ 1 be old, “ 
Time is my debtor for my years untold. + 


His father, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, had long ago said, in an essa 
reprinted in “ The Friend,” that, to carry on the feelings of childh 
into the powers of manhood, to combine the child’s sense of wonder and 
novelty with the appearance which every day for perhaps forty years has 
tendered familiar, 


With sun and moon and stars throughout the year, 
And man and woman—— 


this “is the character and privilege of genius, and one of the marks 
which distinguish genius from talent.”{ In another essay, indeed, he 
more formally defines Genius to be “ originality in intellectual construc- 
tion ; the moral accompaniment, alt actuating principle of which 
consists, perhaps, in the carrying on of the freshness and feelings of 
childhood into the powers of manhood.”§ So that, as Coleridge under- 


stands the faculty and ——- the appellation, we may pronounce 


Genius to be, by the abiding law of its being, always a child. 

Especially will this hold good of poetical genius—in the exercise of 
which the poet touches so nearly on the child, in susceptibility, and re- 
ceptive, impressionable, responsive feeling. As Leigh Hunt has said— 


Fancy’s the wealth of wealth, the toiler’s hope, 
The poor man’s piercer-out ; the art of Nature, 
Painting her landscapes twice; the spirit of fact, 
As matter is the body ; the pure gift 
Of heaven to Poet and to Child ; which he 

o retains most in manhood, being a man 


* Wordsworth : Poems relating to the Period of Childhood. “ To H. C., Six 
Years Old.” 


+ Hartley Coleridge’s Poems, sonnet ix. ¢ The Friend, vol. i. essay xv. 
§ Ibid., vol. iii, second section, essay i. 
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In all things fitting else, is most a man ; 
Because he wants no human faculty, 
Nor loses one sweet taste of the sweet world.* 


The very opening words of the same poet’s “ Legend of Florence”—a 
lay that had the note-worthy effect, not only of suffusing with tears the 
right eyes of Mrs. Charles Kean, then Miss Ellen Tree, when it was 
read over in the green-room,t but of bringing the youthful Queen of 
England once and again to see it acted,t and, a decade of years later, of 
being ensured an early representation in the Royal Theatricals at Windsor 
Castle,—the opening words of this play hail in genial old Da Riva, 


Fulvio, immortal boy—poet—good fellow— 


and though Fulvio handsomely retorts on his sprightly interlocutor 
(Cesare Colonna, of the Guards), 
——Dearest Cesare, 
*Tis you, methinks, are the immortal boy, 
Growing nor fat nor thin, but still the same ; 
Still the same bantering, glittering, bhithe, good soul, 
Pretending to give blows, to excuse thy blessings,— 
that mercurial and martial gentleman is at once ready with his 
Nay, but the poet is the youth for ever, 
Howe’er he grow; let him feign even a bit 
Of a white top, like our old a boys, 
AXtna and Vesuvius, with their sides of wine.§ 
Whenever Memoria] Verses are affectionately written on a man of 
mark, be sure the writer will record, if truth will let him, the something 
childlike in his disposition, that made friends, and kept them, and now 


lives a in their remembrance. Or it may be that a tribute of this 


kind is truthfully and not ungracefully paid while the object of it yet 
lives. An instance of the latter ascription, not inscription, occurs in a 
stanza of Mr. Luttrell’s Lines Written at Ampthill Park : 
Still may these happy social walls be 
As now, by knowledge, and by manly sense 
Wedded to childhood’s mirth, by classic taste, 
And sparkling wit, and vigorous eloquence. || 
Of the former, or in memoriam tribute, we will take an illustration from 
the late Justice Talfourd’s Memorial Verses on a child of his own, and, 
at the same time, on a recently deceased friend of genius by whose name 
that child had been called. In Wordsworth’s address to young Hartley 
Coleridge, there is, as we have seen, a line which hopefully prognosticates 
for him, as preserved to be his, by individual right, 


A young /amb’s heart among the full-grown flocks. 


— was the name, and lamb-like was the nature, of the man after 
whom 
Talfourd, a lawyer prosperous and young-hearted 


(as Leigh Hunt called] him) named his short-lived boy. And thus the 


* Leigh Hunt’s Poems: Our Cottage. + Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. 

} Preface to Leigh Hunt’s Poems, p. ix. (Edit. 1844.) 
A Legend of Florence, Act I. Sc. 1. || Letters to Julia, and other Poems. 
Poems, p. 176. “To the Author of ‘Ion.’” (Edit. 1844.) 
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concluding stanzas characterise Charles Lamb, not without a fondly com- 
parative reference to little Carlagnulus Talfourd : 


Though the soft spirit of those eyes 
Might ne’er with Lamb’s compete— 
Ne’er sparkle with a wit as wise, 
Or melt in tears, as sweet, 


That calm and unforgotten look 
A kindred love reveals, 

With his who never friend forsook, 
Or hurt a thing that feels. 


In thought profound, in wildest glee, 
In sorrow’s lengthening range, 

His guileless soul of infancy 
Endured no spot or change. 

From traits of each our love receives 
For comfort larger — ; 

While light which childlike genius leaves 
Confirms the infant’s hope: 


And in that hope with sweetness fraught 
Be aching hearts beguiled, 

To blend in one delightful thought 
The Poet and the Child.* 


Wildest glee enters, among other characteristics, into the above por- 
trayal of Charles Lamb. And it is to be noted, that the sportive tempe- 
rament so commonly met with in men of genius, is, essentially, part and 
parcel of their towjours-enfant character. John Milton—austerity incar- 
nate though most people assume him to have been—once at least in his 
life declaimed an Oration in college hall, in defence of “ sportive exer- 
cises.” What is there, he asked, that sooner conciliates and longer 
retains friendship than a pleasant and festive disposition? ‘ Let there 
be a person who has no jests, no fun, no nice little facetiz in him, and 
you will hardly find one to whom he is agreeable and welcome.” But if 
there is any one who would rather not be considered urbane and gay, him 
Milton prays not to “take it to heart if he is called country-bred and 
clownish. Well do we know,” he continues, “a certain illiberal kind of 
fellows, who, being themselves perfectly morose and unfestive, and silently 
valuing themselves on their meanness and ignorance, whatever they 
chance to hear delivered of a witty nature, immediately think it levelled 
at them—worthy truly, as they are, of having that happen to them which 
they wrongly suspect, and to be pelted with the jeers of all till they almost 
resolve on hanging themselves.” Milton then proceeds, on this “‘ foun- 
dation of reason,” to pile an “ argument from instances”—and quotes the 
example, accordingly, of Homer, who, Iliad and Odyssey notwithstand- 
ing, would turn ak into humour, and describe “ most amusingly the 
battles of the mice and the frogs; of Socrates, too, by Apollo’s own 
testimony the wisest of mortals, who “is said often to have pleasantly 
turned off the brawling bad humour of his wife ;” and of Cicero, model 
of dignified oratory, whose “jokes and facetie filled three books, when 


* Talfourd’s Miscellaneous Poems, appended to “Ion” and “— Plays. 
D 
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collected by a disciple.” Then descending to the moderns, John Milton 
goes on to say: “ And every one has: now in his hands that most inge- 
nious ‘Encomium of Folly,’ the work of no low writer [Erasmus], and 
an 4 other not unamusing essays of very celebrated orators are extant on 
laughable topics.” Nor is literature his only field of illustration. Will 

ou have, he asks, the greatest commanders, and kings, and warriors ? 

ake Pericles, Epaminondas, Agesilaus, and Philip of Macedon, who are 
related by historians to have abounded in jocosities; while Caius Lzlius, 
Publius Cornelius Cesar, Cneius Pompeius, and Caius Julius Cesar, are 
said, on the authority of Marcus Tullius, to have excelled all their con- 
temporaries in this “sort of thing.” Will you have yet greater names, 
the young Cantab continues, working himself up to a grand climax: 
“The poets, most sagacious shadowers forth of truth, bring in Jupiter 
himself and the rest of the celestials abandoning themselves to joviality at 
their feasts and cups.” The Deus e machind, we see, is not spared, to 
answer our declaimer’s purpose—the Ambrosial Nights of the gods are 
appealed to, in proof positive that the gods and goddesses were jolly com- 
panions every one, and, we suppose, used to let the bumper toast go 
round, to the cry of No heeltaps! until down among the dead men was 
the place for the immortals. 

The sequel of Milton’s Apology for Fun contains plenty of free-speaking 
at the cost of “bearded Masters, very crabbed and harsh, who, thinking 
themselves great Catos, and not little Catos,” compose their countenances 
“to a Stoic severity,” and “ shake their stiff polls,” and launch out into 
tetchy complaints against whatever is jocular or facete. He ends with 
“that which comedians are wont similarly to beg as they go off the 


stage,” corer 3 as he began, Plaudite et ridete.* The whole oration 


merits attention from those to whom Milton, proposing himself ridentem 
dicere verum, and asking others to join in the laugh, is something quite 
new and almost incredible. The harangue is not very facetious in itself, 
but as a plea for facetiousness it is mark-worthy enough. 

Mr. Emerson professes, in one of his Essays, that the quality which 
most takes his fancy in “the heroic class,” is the good humour and 
hilarity they exhibit. “It is a height to which common duty can ve 
well attain, to suffer and to dare with solemnity. But these rare so 
set opinion, success, and life at so cheap a rate, that they will not soothe 
their enemies by petitions or the show of sorrow, but wear their own 
habitual greatness.” He points admiringly to Socrates, condemning him- 
self to be maintained in all honour in the Prytaneum during his life, and 
to Sir Thomas More’s playfulness on the scaffold, as evidence of this 
temperament. Sport is, he says, the bloom and glow of a perfect health. 
“The great will not condescend to take anything seriously; all must be 
as gay as the song of a canary, though it were the building of cities or 
the eradication of old and foolish churches and nations, which have 
cumbered the earth long thousands of years. Simple hearts put all the 
history and customs of this world behind them, and play their own play 
in innocent defiance of the Blue-Laws of the world; and such would 
appear could we see the human race assembled in vision, like little children 


* For a translation, nearly at full length, of this Oration of Milton’s, delivered 
(in Latin) during the summer or autumn of 1628, in the hall of Christ’s College, 
see the first volume of Professor Masson’s “ Life” of the poet, pp. 253 sgq. 
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frolicking together, though, to the of mankind at large, they wear a 
stately a solemn gubed works aa: influences.”* Ralph Waldois, as 
usual, a trifle enigmatical and paradoxical perhaps, but we guess his 
drift, and reckon him right in the main. 

Sir Bulwer Lytton, in one of his novels, says there is in all real genius 
so much latent playfulness of nature, it almost seems as if genius never 
could grow old. Bring it familiarly in contact with the young, and it is 
as young as they are. In another he remarks that, as few men under- 
take great and desperate designs without strong animal spirits, so it 
be observed, that with most who have risen to eminence over the h 
there is an aptness at times to a wild mirth and an elasticity of humour 
which often astonish the more sober and regulated minds, that are “ the 
commoners of life;’”? thus, Napoleon the Great’s theatrical grandeur, and 
“the severe dignity of Cromwell,” are strangely contrasted, says Sir 
Edward, “by a frequent, not always seasonable buffoonery, which it is 
hard to reconcile with the ideal of their characters, or the gloomy and 

portentous interest of their careers.” These remarks are made a propos 
of Rienzi,—in whose temperament, we are told, the trait here discussed 
was signally present, distinguishing his hours of relaxation, and contri- 
buting to that marvellous versatility with which his harder nature accom- 
modated itself to all humours and all men. Often, we read, from his 
austere judgment-seat he passed to the social board an altered man; and 
even the sullen barons who reluctantly attended his feasts, forgot his 
public greatness in his familiar wit: albeit this reckless humour could not 
always refrain from seeking its subject in the mortification of his crest- 
fallen foes—a pleasure it would have been wiser and more generous to 
forego. “And perhaps it was, in part, the prompting of this sarcastic 
and unbridled humour that made him often love to astonish as well as to 
awe. But even this gaiety, if so it may be called, taking an appearance 
of familiar frankness, served much to ingratiate him with the lower 
orders; and if a fault in the prince, was a virtue in the demagogue.”{ 
The popular leader who will have his laugh out, who must have his joke, 
is all the more popular with the populace on that very aceount. 

With regard to Cromwell, one of the best and most trustworthy records 
we have, perhaps, of the levity in which he occasionally indulged, is con- 
tained in what nominally is a work of fiction, but a work very literally 
and laboriously founded upon facts, and, in passages like this, relating to 
the Protector in his mirthful mood, strictly tenacious of well authenticated 
evidence, line upon line, from first to last. We allude to the late Mr. 
Leigh Hunt’s one achievement in prose fiction, “ Sir Ralph Esher,” whose 
Memoirs involve a most unusual outlay of time and trouble and conscien- 
tious care on the part of their author,—the relative ages, for instance, of 
persons who really existed having been scrupulously calculated by him so 
as to square with their conduct—no character or event being introduced 
by him that was not strictly contemporaneous—and no locality even 

ing mentioned in which the persons introduced in it would not be 
found to have been present on referring to contemporary annals.§ The 


* Essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson: First Series: “Heroism.” 
t Alice; or, The Mysteries, book ii. ch. vii. : 

Rienai, book iv. ch. iii. § 
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second volume of this matter-of-fact romance, then, comprises the auto- 
biography of a certain Sir Philip Herne, who narrates the proceedings at 
the marriage of Cromwell’s daughter Mary to Lord Fauconberg, on the 
18th of November, 1657,—the year before the Protector’s death. It was 
expected, according to Sir Philip, that some extraordinary scenes would 
be mixed up with the gravity of this occasion, Cromwell having, at a pre- 
vious wedding in his family, “ given way to some levities into which he 
now and then started, to the consternation of his Master of the Cere- 
monies.”* Not that they were ——— though perhaps more violent, 
than kings have been known to indulge in. “TI have heard stranger 
ones related of James; but perhaps they were looked for in a man of 
Cromwell’s reputation and fortunes; and this may have been one of the 
reasons why be committed them.” For the suggestion is, that, not 
having been born to his state, perhaps occasionally violating some petty 
formality of it unawares, Oliver may have acted out of a sort of spite to 
it; or that perhaps his vagaries had something in them of the same 
hysterical mixture of melancholy and animal spirits, which vented itself 
at other times in a passion of tears. Or, again, they may have been part 
of “the simplicity of real greatness—simple in itself, even though con- 
descending to artifice for its purposes; and seeing no reason, at times, 
why the boy was not as great and wise a thing as the man.” Or, once 
more, they may themselves have heen artifices to create confidence and 
good will, and baffle the gravity of objection. Nor would our authority 
swear, that sometimes a little too much burnt claret had not to do 
with it. 

In the way of exemplification we are then told that Cromwell would 
break off from the gravest and most pressing discussions, at the signal of 
an accidental jest, or a passing expression of fatigue, and play and romp 
like a boy ; throwing about the cushions, pulling hair, and having a chase 
round the council-table. “It is well known, that when he and the other 
regicides were signing the death-warrant, he smeared Ingoldsby’s face 
with the pen, having dipped it too full of ink, This was certainly an 
hysterical action, and the only one that I could never reconcile to my 
better notions of him. It is impossible to conceive any state of feeling, 
diseased or healthy, which should have been allowed to disturb the 
decorum of such a moment. Probably it arose from an intense con- 
sciousness of his being ignorant how to hit the exact point of behaviour. 
His inconsequentialities were usually of a pleasanter character. I re- 
member I was present one day, when, in the course of a most affecting 
conversation with Lord Orrery, on the subject of childhood, the Protector 
suddenly asked him if he could play at leap-frog, and actually had a leap 
or two with him on the spot; delighting, as he went over the noble 
lord, to dig his knuckles in his back, and make him groan under the 
transit.”+ 

As another instance of a distinguished potentate who, till we were 
better informed, would seem to us in the highest degree an unlikely man 


™ Pelting the wedding guests with comfits, and even the enormity of pitching 
beng into the ladies’ bosoms, are mentioned among His Excellency’s frolics at 
e. 
¢ Memoirs of Sir Ralph Esher, vol. ii. ch. iii.' . 
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for ebullitions of mirth, however few and far between, may be named that 
Prince of Orange, whom, for the apparent absence of anything like this 
social disposition, men called the Silent, or the Taciturn. His tempera- 
ment was cheerful, we are expressly assured by the historian of the 
Dutch Republic. “At table, the pleasures of which, in moderation, were 
his only relaxation, he was always animated and merry, and this jocose- 
ness was partly natural, partly intentional. In the darkest hours of his 
country’s trial, he affected a serenity which he was far from feeling, so 
that his apparent gaiety at momentous epochs was even oneal by 
dullards, who could not comprehend its philosophy, nor applaud the flip- 
pancy of William the Silent.”"* And among the gravest of grave states- 
men, in all ages, will be found the same genial capacity for undress 
joyousness—the same in kind, at least, though varying infinitely in 
degree and mode of manifestation. One example only will we cite, in 
the person of the lamented French Minister, M. Casimir Perier, who, in 
the world, was distant, cold, and ill at ease; but to those who knew him 
intimately, was, in M. de Rémusat’s phrase, “ captivating” and “ enter- 
taining,” while in his own domestic circlef he was lively and humorous, 
laughing occasionally with,the “joyous burst of youths of another age, and 
amusing himself with a thousand pwerilities of social life, despised at pre- 
sent when the affectation of solemnity is the prevailing fashion of the 
mind.”t—Horace Walpole, at threescore and ten, writes to the Countess 
of Ossory his “extreme approval” of her good humour in-dancing and — 
acting, at Ampthill, for he should hate gravity, dignity, or austerity, he 
protests, in one’s own house in the country. ‘“ Who had not rather see 
Scipio playing at leap-frog with his children at his Ampthill, than 
parading to St. Paul’s to sing ‘Te Deum’?”§ And has not that con- 
temporary of Walpole’s, who ranks first among our religious poets, thus 
thymed and reasoned : 


He will not blush that has a father’s heart, 

To take in childish plays a childish part, 

But bends his sturdy back to any toy 

That youth takes pleasure in, to please his boy.|| 


* Rise of the Dutch Republic. By J. Lothrop Motley. Vol. iii. part vi. ch. vii. 
See Appendix No. XV. to Guizot’s Memoirs, vol. ii. 
Ch. de Rémusat. § Walpole’s Letters, vol. ix. p. 88. 
Cowper, Tirocinium. 
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A BAPTISMAL register, preserved in the church of Saint André-des- 
Arts, certifies that Frangois Marie Arouet was born on the 21st of 
November, 1694, son of Francois Arouet, king’s counsel, and of Marie 
Marguerite Daumart, his wife. In 1776, “ Voltaire,” christened Frangois 
Marie Arouet, wrote to Diderot: “It is nigh thirty years since I have 
seen Paris, and I never lived there two years consecutively in my whole 
life. I would willingly return there to pass a last quarter of an hour, if 
it was possible to pass that last quarter of an hour in that country; but 
unfortunately it is very difficult to live and to die there as one would like.” 
This idea was revived and realised in 1778, when he left Ferney for Paris 
in February, and died there at No. 1, Rue de Beaune. The house in 
which he was born has given way to improvements, that in which he died 
is known to all Paris. The apartment occupied by him was closed for 
many years, and served as an asylum to some priests at the time of the 
Revolution, no one thinking of seeking for them there. 

“ After thirty years of absence and sixty years of persecution,” he wrote 
from Paris on the 31st of March, 1778, to Madame de Meyniéres, “I 
have found a public and even a pit that has become philosophical and 
especially compassionate to a declining old age.’’ From the month of 
November, 1758, when he acquired the property of Ferney, up to the 5th 
of February, 1778, he consecrated nigh twenty years in immortalising 
that delightful retreat. “ I am going to reside at Ferney in a few weeks,’ 
he wrote to D’Alembert. “ Philosophers must always have two or, three 
holes underground against the dogs that run after them.” 

He had passed the three or four preceding years at Lausanne, at 
Mounon, aux Délices, and at Tournay. It has been our good fortune to 
depict the correspondence—at first civil, then satirical, and finally abusive, 
and in all these phases so fully characteristic of the man—which passed 
between Voltaire and the President de Brosses on the occasion of his 
purchasing, occupying, and, as he would have it, improving, but in reality 
spoiling, the latter property.t In that correspondence Voltaire spoke of 
**Les Délices” as a hole, as he did of Ferney, when, in the name of 
Frederick of Prussia and of the Empress Catherine, he offered an asylum 
there to Diderot and D’Alembert to facilitate their Encyclopedic labours. 
T add one little word more: I have embellished my hole entitled ‘ Les 
Délices.’ I have embellished a house at Lausanne. These two properties, 
thanks to my care, are worth double what they cost. It shall be the same 
with your property.” + 

Nothing could be more pleasant than the so-called “ Délices.”” It was, 
as he himself describes it, one of the most beautiful landscapes in the 
universe—a picture that Claude Lorraine would have painted from the 
windows of the house itself—water, fountains, and verdure. On one side, 


* Voltaire & Ferney: Sa Correspondance avec la Duchesse de Saxe-Gotha, 
suivie de Lettres et de Notes Historiques entitrement inédites, recueillies et 
publiées par MM. Evariste Bavoux et A. F. Paris: Didier et Cie. 

¢ Voltaire et le Président de Brosses. Correspondance inédite, etc, Par. M. 
Th. Foisset. Paris. 1858. 
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the Lake of Geneva ; the Rhéne issuing forth and forming a canal at the 
bottom of the garden; close by, the Arve, bringing down the floods of 
Savoy ; and twenty leagues of snow-clad mountains beyond. “I see from 
my windows the town in which Jean Chauvin, the Picard called Calvin, 
reigned, and the spot where he burnt Servet for the good of his soul.” 
At that time he says, but no doubt with his customary exaggeration, that 
he had upwards of sixty persons to feed every day, “ planting, building, 
commentating Corneille, and trying to imitate him, all to avoid idleness.” 
“Tt is very agreeable,” he said elsewhere, “to live in a republic to the 
chiefs of which one can say: ‘Come and dine with me to-morrow.’ ” 

Such was the existence which he led at the “ Délices,” when, with that 
spirit of inconstancy and discontent which followed him to his last moments, 
when he must needs go to Paris todie, he purchased Ferney. “Old age 
and philosophy,” was his excuse, “require amusement. I am ruinin 
myself, I know it, but I am amusing myself. I play with life; that is the 
only thing that it is good for.” 

ie made over the Délices to the Duke de Villars. The editors of the 

t correspondence say that they have sought for the pretended 
élices, the long walk, the green barred gate, and the great green arbour 
that overtopped the wall, and it was with difficulty that they could even 
make out the whereabouts of this asylum, which had been so entirely 
effaced from the memory of the Genevese by Ferney. It was, indeed, at 
the latter spot that the last period of Voltaire’s activity concentrated itself. 
He spent the money derived from the sale of “ Les Délices” in adding 
two wings to Ferney and making “embellishments.” He knocked down 
four towers because they obstructed his view. He added pillars, colonnades, 
and peristyles, only to be able to say that he preferred meadows and corn- 
fields. He wrote to M. de Cheneviéres, who inhabited ‘* Maisons,” that 
he had made a little Maisons of Ferney, but not a little maison, repro- 
ducing in miniature what ‘ Maisons” was on the large scale. He never 
ceased to delectate over the embellishments which he had effected. “ We 
have, as in all eclogues, flowers, verdure, and shade; the chateau has 
assumed the form ofa regular building; with a frontage of twelve hundred 
feet, we have added woods; we swim in the useful and the agreeable.” 
The park was nearly a league in circuit, and he was still working in 1765 
in finishing off, as he called it, “this little chAteau ;” yet, in 1767, he 
wrote to M. d’Argental, “ that there was no means at his age of existing 
in this climate, which was as horrible in winter as it was charming in 
summer ;” and to M. de Bordes he wrote, “ that the troubles at Geneva, 
the measures taken by government, the interruption of all commerce, the 
intolerable rigour of winter, the want to which this poor country was re- 
duced, rendered Ferney less agreeable to him.” He at the same time, by 
his own admission, was supporting more than thirty persons and feeding 
twelve horses, 

The new correspondence eliminated in recent times by M. Foisset 
from M. de Brosses and other sources, by MM. de Cayrol and Alphonse 
Frangois,* and by M. Evariste Bavoux and A. F. (Alphonse Frangois ?), 
from the archives of Saxe-Gotha and other places, does not add much to 


* Lettres Inédites de Voltaire. Par MM. de Cayrol et Al 
even yro phonse Frangois. 
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the general idea which all ae have formed of Voltaire; but whatever 
opinion may be entertained of the character of that remarkable man, the 
meed of a restless, wondrous activity cannot be denied to him. It is, 
indeed, difficult to understand, how he could have met all his engage- 
ments. He made his days long, for he rose at five and went to bed at 
ten. He complained of broken sleep: “I do not renounce, he says in 
one of his letters, the good digestions and sound sleep that you promise 
me; but such do not depend upon ourselves. It is in our power to clear 
uncultivated lands and to build houses in deserts, but he does not sleep 
who wills it.” His correspondence was immense, and his literary labours 
incessant, and that at a time when he declares that his agricultural 
labours occupied him from morning to night, and that he was even 
breeding horses. ‘‘ My seraglio is ready,” he wrote; “there is only the 
sultan wanting. So much has been written about population, that I will 
at least people the county of Gex with horses, not expecting the honour 
of propagating my own species.” He exercised hospitality “en grand 
seigneur,” inviting his friends the philosophers Condorcet, D’Alembert, 
and Diderot to share his retreat with him, receiving persons of distinction, 
as the Marshal de Richelieu and the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, which made 
him say that he was the hotel-keeper of Europe; upholding even the 
pleasures of the stage, in which he took parts with Lekain, with Made- 
moiselle Clairon, and Madame Denis. He was partial to every little 
amusement, especially chess, but grumbled at the waste of time they en- 
tailed. ‘To pass two hours,” he exclaimed, “in moving about little 
pieces of wood ! One could have written a scene in the same time!” His 
great antagonist was le pére Adam, who, we are told, skilfully kept his 
superiority to himself. 

But, above all, came his laborious enterprise of transforming the county 
of Gex into a rich productive territory. ‘Do you know,” he wrote, 
“that in my retreat I have not a moment’s leisure; I must be always 
building, planting, writing, arranging plays, instructing actors.” “I have 
quarrelled with my oxen, they are too slow; they do not suit my vivacity. 
They are always ill; I want people who work quickly and enjoy good 
health. If precipitation spoils affairs, there are others that demand de- 
—_ , We must sometimes sap, but we must also sometimes mount the 

reach.’ 

Nevertheless, health—without which nothing is enjoyable, without 
which there is nothing in the world, he used to say—failed him. “ Cer- 
tain newsmongers of Paris, who always speak the truth and know every- 
thing, have spread the report that I was dead, and they were not 
wrong. It is true that I am not dead, but I cannot, at the same time, 
say positively that I am alive.” “I have been on the point of ending 
my career, but nature permits me to take still a few steps.” “The 
Parez, who have already woven many years for me” (he was then eighty- 
two years of age), “still permit me to live, but the wretches have broken 
the thread in so many places that it is now worthless.” “A man of so 


slight a frame as myself would not expect a kind of apoplexy. I have 

experienced such just for the rarity of the thing.” “ The ethic apoplectic 

a ri to remain in his bed till mid-day now, and that after going to 
early.” 


’ Long before this epoch he had delicate health, and yet his liveliness 
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was inexhaustible. He proposed in 1769 to sell Tournay to M. de Prégny. 
“ Tt will bring you nothing,” he said, ‘so long as I am alive, and I warn 
you that I intend to live till at least eighty-two, for my grandfather, who 
was as dry as myself, and wrote neither verse nor prose, lived eighty- 
three. I, a labourer, a shepherd, a rat retired from the world into a 
Swiss cheese—I am satisfied with laughing and quizzing, without troubling 
myself about any one. It is true that I laugh and quiz a good deal; it 
does one good, and holds a man up in his old age.” ‘“ Always walk 
laughing in the road of truth,” he also wrote to D’Alembert. 7 

It was in this limitrophal spot of Switzerland that this great man wrote 
his best works, and from it that he filled all Europe with his renown. 
Associating the sacred to the profane, he had erected a church by the side 
of his chateau. ‘The church that I have built,” he said, “is the only 
one in the universe erected in honour of God. England has churches 
built to St. Paul, France to Sainte Geneviéve, but not one to God.” He 
had engraved on its front, in letters of gold, the much-discussed inscrip- 
tion, Deo ERExIT VOLTAIRE MDCCLXI. 

One of his secretaries, Wagniére, relates that Voltaire had expressly 
charged him to have his body transported after his decease to Ferney and 
buried in the bath-room, although he had had a sepulchre constructed 
against the walls of the church. One day he observed to those who were 
with him, “That sepulchre, half in the church, half without, will induce 
scoffers to say that I am neither within nor without.” 

Nothing was more curious than Voltaire’s life at Ferney: criticising 
abuses and privileges, combating superstition and prejudices, rousing the 
public mind to insurrection, proclaiming rights, of which the Revolution, 
which broke out eleven years afterwards, was the consummation, he 
stirred up the world to its very foundation. He himself wrote, 


J’ai fait un peu de bien: c’est mon meilleur ouvrage. 


No doubt he did much good, but he did still more mischief, more espe- 
cially by extending his ridicule and satire to principles and creeds which 
are surrounded by the respect of all parties. 

So great was the curiosity to see and converse with the philosopher of 
Ferney, of whom Diderot said, if there was an infallible authority, he 
was one, and the King of Prussia, that it required ages before nature 
could produce a Voltaire, that he could not even see all who came to visit 
him. Madame Denis had to do the honours of the house, and at a cer- 
tain hour he would leave his study to pass through the salon to his walk, 
and there the crowd would intercept him in his passage. When he saw 
that the crowd was too great, he would order the carriage round to a back 
door, and get away into the woods and fields by stealth. 

His house was neatly and appropriately furnished, but without luxury. 
Everything in it was simple and commodious. “I could live very wel 
upon a hundred crowns a month,” he wrote to one of his friends; “but 


- Madame Denis, the heroine of friendship and the victim of Frankfort, 


deserves palaces, cooks, equipages, good living, and a good fire.” “ Enjoy 
your quiet leisure,” he wrote to another; “1 shall enjoy my tranquil oc- 
cupations, my ploughs, my bulls, my cows : 

Hance vitam in terris Saturnus agebat.” 
All of which did not prevent him at times venting his spite against the 
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climate. ‘Here I am, sir,” he wrote to M. de Chauvelin, “become a 
mole. Your excellency must know that as soon as the snow begins to fall 
on our fine mountains my eyes assume a charming red aspect, et que 
jaurai trés-bon air aux Quinze-Vingts. This leads me sometimes to 
entertain regrets at having built and planted between the Jura and the 
Alps; but now the job is done, and one must have heart even against snow, 
although I can no longer suffice for the expenses of a prince of the em- 
pire or of a farmer-general.” 

Voltaire was unsparing towards the “ farmer-general” of the epoch—a 

which the Revolution put an end to. He was asked one day to 

tell a story about thieves. “Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “there was 
once upon a time a farmer-general——I have forgotten the remainder.” A 
trustworthy authority, M. Léonce de Lavergne, in a memoir on the 
Rural Economy of France, gives Voltaire credit for his labours in reclaim- 
ing poor lands, building villages for the labourers, promoting industry, 
and, above all, protecting the peasants from the exactions of the farmer- 
general. “If the voluptuous inhabitants of towns,” he himself wrote, 
“knew what it cost to procure bread for them, they would be terrified. 
Happy Pesisions, enjoy the fruit of our labours, al criticise the Opéra- 
jomique !” 

Such was Voltaire at Ferney, in his private and literary life, inditing 
his immortal works, in prose and in verse, upon history and philosophy, 
and keeping up that correspondence in which the most brilliant qualities 
of that lively, ardent, mocking, sceptical, universal, and impatient spirit, 
as Condorcet has it, shine with greater lustre than perhaps in any other 
of his writings; building a theatre, at once for work and for amusement; 
and erecting a church, as a reply to the charges of impiety laid at his 
door—a double labour which induced him to say, “If you meet with 
bigots on your way, tell them that I have finished my church, and if you 
= with some amiable people, tell them that I have finished my 

tre.” 

Ferney was a mere village before Voltaire’s time; he made of it an 
elegant, animated little town, a beehive of industry and activity. This 
is one of the things that are most creditable to the man, apart from the 
poet and the philosopher. 

“Tf all those who dwell on their own land would do what I do with 
mine,” he wrote on one occasion, “ the state would be more flourishing 
than it is. I have reclaimed a considerable extent of territory; I have 
built houses for the labourers; I have brought abundance where there 
was before dearth; I have created churches; my curés, the gentry, my 
neighbours, cannot bear unjust testimony to my labours, and even if the 
Frérons and the Pompignans should wish to do me an injury, it is not in 
their power to do so.” He wrote to Madame de Necker: “ You did not 
know what was reserved to the little country of Gex. It is about to be- 
come, thanks to M. de Choiseul, one of the most flourishing in Euro 
and the land will be worth double its value in a few years.” To Marshal 
Duke of Richelieu, he wrote : “ I have succeeded in converting a miserable 
and unknown hamlet into a very pretty little town, and founding a com- 
merce which embraces America, Africa, and Asia. (!) The sole advan- 
tages that I have derived from this establishment are the satisfaction of 
having done a thing which is uncommon to men of letters, and it seems 
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to me that it is at all events ruining oneself as a good citizen.” Another 
time he wrote to the duke, manifestly with a view to governmental 

port: “ I have at length succeeded in founding a pretty little town; it is 
true it is by ruining myself; but one cannot ruin oneself for more honest 


purposes. Some ministers give me all kind of aid, except money.” 
Again: “A very pretty theatre, built after the designs of Saint Geran, 
in Ferney itself, helps to give to a frightful village, which was once the 
horror of nature, the aspect of a very pleasant town.” The buildings 
erected by him he used to estimate at 500,000 francs, or 20,8337. of our 
money, but this must be accepted as one of his usual exaggerations. His 
enthusiasm in everything he undertook knew indeed no bounds. 

“In spite of the opposition of certain great men,” he wrote, “ such as 
the Frérons, Clément, and Sabatier, Ferney has become a place of suffi- 
cient importance to merit the attention of the ministry. There are not 
only several large houses of stone in it, but also pleasure houses of much 
beauty, and which would adorn Saint Cloud and Meudon. My little 
colony occupies my whole attention. I am having more stone houses 
built, which strangers—new subjects for the king—will inhabit next 
spring. I have built at Ferney, for Florian, a little house, which re- 
sembles, like two drops of water, a pavilion at Marly, except that it is 
ee and fresher. We have five or six houses in that style.” 

“There are at Ferney,” the Memoirs of Bachaumont put on record, 
“ gardens, magnificent terraces, and all the dependencies of a very hand- 
some chiiteau, built with all solidity. Not a day passes that M. Voltaire 
does not put out children to nurse. That is his expression for planting 
trees, an operation which he presides over himself. There are also a vast 
number of pictures, statues, and rarities, which must be of immense value. 
There are about eighty houses in the village, all well built. The worst of 
them is better than any in the most superb villages of the environs of 
Paris.(!) There are about eight hundred inhabitants, and three or four 
houses of well-to-do people (bons bourgeois). The other inhabitants are 
watchmakers, carpenters, and other artisans. Out of these eighty houses, 
at least sixty Sdlenp to Voltaire. He is certainly the creator of that 
country. He does a great deal of good.” 

As to the number of pictures and statues at the chateau of Ferney, we 
have Wagniére’s authority that such statements are much exaggerated. 
M. de Voltaire, his secretary tells us, had at the most twenty pictures 
and a few busts, among which.were the portraits of some princes and 
celebrated men whom he had in . “He is now,” added Wa- 
a “having eighteen houses built, which will make altogether a 

undred. He never ceases to increase F ; he has, probably, ex- 
pended 100,000 fr. in houses this year. The theatre is charming. 
shows to amateurs who visit him the portrait of the King of Prussia, pre- 
sented to him by that monarch, as also a bust of himself in porcelain.” 
—" de Wagniére et Longchamps, Secrétaires de Voltaire, t. i. 
p. 871. 

Many vestiges remain, according to M. Evariste Bavoux, to the present 
day, of this habitation, so long animated by his presence. The mauso- 
leum before alluded to, built against the walls of the church, still exists. 
An elm, planted by Voltaire, is protected by a railing from the destructive 
curiosity of pilgrims, There are portraits and busts of Voltaire, and a 
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portrait of the little Savoyard who acted as errand-boy when he resided 
at Sceaux, at the Duchess of Maine’s; and the furniture of his bedroom 
is also religiously preserved. ‘here is also the hedge of evergreens, 
beneath the shade of which he used so often to sit and seek the inspira- . 
tions of his genius in sight of Mont Blanc. These are so many intimate 
fragments of the existence of a man who dominated the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and fill the mind with feelings of respectful reminiscences. ‘‘ Three 
months after the decease of Voltaire,” according to Wagniére, “ this 
property, which he destined to remain for ever witht the family, was sold 
by Madame Denis, to whom her uncle left 100,000 fr. to 120,000 fr. 
income (without reckoning 600,000 fr. in ready money, and the property 
of Ferney), to the Marquis of Villette, for 230,000 fr., or 250,000 fr. 
The marquis entered into possession in 1779, altered everything, and © 
had the greater part of the furniture sold. He had a little mausoleum of 
baked earth varnished, probably the ruins of a fireplace, worth about a 
couple of pounds, placed in a cabinet, and he put on record that he had 
deposited there the heart of Voltaire, which was not the case.” 

Whatever we may think of these assertions of a man who was in 
violent hostility with Madame Denis and with M. de Villette, it is not 
the less certain that the little mausoleum constructed by the latter, and 
which bears on its face the following line, 


Son esprit est partout, et son cceur est ici, 


and above, “ My manes have found comfort, since my heart is among 
you,” still exists in the room that precedes his bedroom. 

Voltaire, with all his faults, was not the mere defender of the rights of 
man as a theorist. His eloquent and persevering advocacy of Calas, 
Sirven, Lalli, De la Barre, D’Etallonde, and Monthbailli, of the serfs of 
Jura, and of the peasants of Gex, fully testify to the excellence of his 
heart, and to the practical efficacy which he could give to the principles 
of justice which he ever advocated and upheld. He has been accused of 
being so far a humanitarian as to advocate the theory of the intellectual 
equality of men; on the contrary, he denounced the theory as utterly 
unfounded. “God,” he said, “has given the power of song to nightin- 
gales, of scent to dogs, and there are some dogs that have no scent. 
What an extravagance to imagine that every man could have been 
a Newton ! Do not attribute to me the greatest of impertinences.” Nor 
was he, albeit a humanitarian and sometimes a flatterer of the great, 
always so considerate towards the people. “TI have always a difficulty in 
conceiving,” he wrote to Baron Chuetant de Rebecque concerning the 
French, “ how a nation so agreeable can be at the same time so ferocious ; 
how it can pass so easily from the Opera to Saint Bartholomew ; be com- 
= one moment of monkeys that dance, and another of howling bears ; 

e at the same time so ingenious and so stupid; at one moment so coura- 
geous, and at another so cowardly.” 

One of the great principles for which he struggled all his lifetime was 
toleration. He never ceased to denounce fanaticism. “I acknowledge,” 
he said, one day, “that I never in my lifetime tasted of a joy so sweet as 
when I embraced the little Calas, who is now at Geneva, and when we 
received at the same time intelligence of the most ample justice having 
been done to oppressed innocence. This great example will gnaw for a long 
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time the frightful claws of fanaticism, and make it hold its infernal voice.” 
When labouring in a good cause he did not care whom he addressed. 
One day it was M. de Jaucourt, another M. de Trudaine, one day Ma- 
dame de Pompadour, another Madame du Barry ; and he did not care 
even if he was deemed importunate. 

There is reason to believe that he received substantial aid in his colo- 
nial projects from the Empress of Russia, the Kings of Prussia, Poland, 
Denmark, and Sweden, as well as from France (except Louis XV., who 
never liked him), great names, to whose countenance he always appealed 
when attacked by fanaticism, When these resources were exhausted, 
he directed his indomitable energies to advancing the interests of the 
watchmakers, who we have before seen constituted a large portion of 
his “colonial” population. To the Duchess of Choiseul and to Madame 
the Countess d’Artois, he wrote: “‘ May we take the extreme liberty to 
send you from our convent the six watches which we have just made at 
Ferney ? We deem them to be both very pretty and very good; but all 
authors have that opinion of their works—a colony and a manufacture 
are terrible things.” To Marshal Richelieu he wrote: “ The artists of 
my colony, my lord, who have supplied, by your orders, a watch with 
diamonds, for the marriage of the Countess d’Artois, cast themselves at 
your feet.” To Madame du Barry he wrote: ‘ You protect the arts in 
France ; may I hope that you will protect our efforts? I shall deem 
myself well rewarded for having established a colony of industrious 
artists, for having acquired to his majesty more than six hundred new 
subjects from foreign countries, and for having changed a poor and un- 
healthy little hamlet into a kind of little town, sufficiently pretty, if my 
labours should meet with your approbation. The watch which I have 
the honour to present you is unfortunately not & répétition.” 

So far for solicitation. Another moment he was up in arms. That 
with him was inevitable in all matters. The correspondence now before 
us exhibits him fighting for communal rights, for draining privileges, 
against imposts, against the intolerance of the clergy, and the edification 
of his church. It was the same with his watches: he declared that an 
army of alguazils, enemies of mankind, were engaged in impeding their 
sale. It was not only an unheard-of system of violence and robbery, it 
was insufferable. ‘If I have not justice done to me,” he wrote, “I 
shall shut up Ferney and my other domains, and I shall go and die in my 
“ Délices,” without ever again placing my foot on French soil. I have 
sought for liberty and repose in my old age, they have taken them away 
from me. I would rather eat black bread in Switzerland than be tyran- 
nised over in France.” 

Another moment he was disturbed, or simulated to be disturbed, by 
the idea of bandits. One of his letters speaks of a troop led by the 
sister of Mandrin; another, of the mysterious appearance of individuals, 
smugglers or thieves, the description of whose persons and their traces, 
he said, could be indicated. He actually threatened to assume the de- 
fensive. “ Father Adam,” he says, in one of these letters, ‘can handle a 
= with effect, and I have a little bayonet, about four inches and a half 
ong, which I shall not fail to use. We will put even the boys under 
arms.” With Voltaire, all the petty details of life er so Aart 
the magnificent proportions of national interests, and his fears became so 
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that he actually demanded that. a battalion should be quar. 
tered at Ferney ! 

He had, however, his moments of consolation and rejoicing. He wrote, 
in 1776, to M. de Rebecque: “Our little territory of Gex is much 
changed ; we are now almost as free as you are: we have driven away 
seventy-two rascals, who devastated the country, and robbed us in the name 
of the farmers-general.” (Were these the kind of robbers against whom 
he was going to arm, and to subdue whom he asked for the aid of a bat- 
talion ?) “ They no longer come to pillage the houses of the inhabitants ; 
fathers of families are no longer sent to gaol for — put a handful of 
smuggled salt into their pots. The country is drunk with joy. This 
great revolution has cost me much hard work; I have been obliged to 
evs nee Hehe: out of my bed to write, but public happiness renders all 

igues light.” 

There » doubt that Voltaire had much to congratulate himself upon. 
The little territory of Gex, “ geographically separated,” say MM. Evariste 
Bavoux and A. F., “from France by Mount Jura,” had been depopulated 
by the repeal of the Edict of Nantes, and could no longer respond to the 
exigencies of the farmers-general, who employed a ruinous and vexatious 
army of tax-gatherers to exhaust the already unfortunate inhabitants. 
Voltaire advocated the substitution of a regular and normal impost to 
these forced levies, and by his perseverance he obtained his point with 
the minister Turgot. 

The letters now before us furnish sufficient proofs of how much the 
ee people of Gex were really indebted to the philosopher who took up 

is abode among them. Numerous as are the letters and works already 
published as emanating from the same inexhaustible fountain, it is re- 
markable that such a sketch as that we have just given of his life at 
Ferney could not have been written without the additional light derived 
from the correspondence eliminated by the laborious researches of MM. de 
Cayrol and Alphonse Frangois, and again by MM. Evariste Bavoux and 
Alphonse Frangois. They are as complete, in regard to Ferney, as the 
correspondence with the President de Brosses was with regard to that 
most singular and strange episode in his life, the acquisition of Tournay. 
Voltaire, shut up in his study at Ferney, or in his park; Voltaire, as he 
himself expressed it, in the midst of his vassals, enriched, enlightened, 
emancipated by him ; Voltaire lord of his village, and liberal, or philoso- 
pher, as he was then called, is here presented to us under a peculiarly 
local and curious _— it is not, as the editor of the correspondence 
justly remarks, a full-length portrait, but it is a very characteristic 
medallion. 


A COQUETTE’S CAMPAIGN. 


BY OUIDA. 


Dear old Brazenbricks! how often I think of its “hall dinners and 
infernal port;” its grey walls and pleasant banks ; its roistering wines and 
jolly good fellows ; of its skating from Cambridge to Ely ; and the rattle 
eross country te see the Two Thousand run ; of our billiards and beer at 
Brown’s, and our hard hits with the Oxford Eleven; of our gay flirtations 
with Cherryhinton barmaids and King’s-parade milliners, and the raw 
chops we swallowed, and the many pipes we abjured with such Spartan 
stoicism when we were getting ourselves in that prime training which 
ultimately produced the bumping of King’s and Corpus, and the glori- 
fication of the Brazenbricks Eight. Those were jolly days; what 
college man will not say the same, save those saps to whom life is one 
vast lexicon, and green tea all the Falernian they know? They were 
jolly days, though when we were gated, and lectured, and rusticated for 
a lark at some défendu public, or a few rounds at a Town and Gown 
row, we used to swear that we were kept as strictly as little chaps in 


petticoats ——— academy. A preparatory academy in its own 


way we certainly were at; and with all due deference to those individuals 
who fill the journals with complaints that the much-abused “ young men 
of England” (who, I do not expect, are much worse than their respected 
governors were in the Regency time) are not quite as quiet and orderly 
as school-girls when their governess’s eye is on them, I fancy those 
— pulls up the Cam; that cheating through thick and thin to 
which we fell a prey from wine-merchants and livery-stablekeepers ; 
that rub against all styles and orders of human nature, good, bad, and 
indifferent ; that waste of some little tin, that gain of much more expe- 
tience, that spending of hot young blood and wild young spirit (which 
have made the most venerable Moses knock down his Egyptian, take 
my word for it, some time or other in his fiery youth), = ‘us more 
eficie ntly for the mills, both great and aalh for which we should have 
to buckle on the belt in the great world, than if we had been impri- 
soned as carefully as they could wish with Scripture prints in lieu of 
Derby favourites on our walls, tem ce champagne instead of bishop, 
and disputed passages of authors dead and gone for many a thousand 
years in the shen of our Times, our Punch, and our Bell’s Life, with 
which we are kept aw courant with the living and breathing world in 
which we were to take our share when we departed from the academic 
thades of Granta. Dear old Brazenbricks! of all the many men on 
whose heads our beloved Mater places her distinguishing mortar-boards, 
there were not a better nor a faster set of fellows than those in my year. 
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We never, that I know, took any remarkable honours to be spoken of, 
except, perhaps, when little Pilchard, by a special providence, squeezed 
himself among the Optimists, as his governor had vowed to disinherit 
him if he did not do something before he left; or when Larky Levison 
got the wooden spoon, with an idea it might propitiate a crusty old 
guardian, on whom, unluckily, it had quite a contrary and unanticipated 
effect, but I can tell you we helped to beat the Oxford Eight at Putney, 
and aided in thrashing the Lord’s men and All England, too, and in a 
Town and Gown row, or when the rascally rabble came down upon us 
when we were playing golf, Brazenbricks always held its own, and held 
it high and proudly too. They were a jolly set of fellows: there was 
Mortimer Calvert, the tenth scion of Lord Fashingcheque, who, in 
common with many of the pillars of the British aristocracy, had not a 
shilling to help himself with, but managed to drop a good many cool 
hundreds over the Spring Meetings for all that; and there was Jimm 

Dashaway, the wickedest little imp that ever wore a fellow commoner’s 
gold lace ; in to-day’s paper I see he is appointed to the living of Bosh- 
cum-Bumble, in the western counties. Heaven help his —. 
their fields will be ploughed by his hunter’s hoofs, but I do not fancy 
their souls will get much tilling; however, the Church is the only one 
left of the good old sinecures, and if brain were needed for preferment in 
that line, Heaven knows our pulpits would be empty through the land. 
There was Bitter Butts, too, as we called him, because he was son and 
heir of that princely individual who, having made two millions at the 
manufactory of that famous beverage Butts’s Bitter Beer, had set to work 
to make his son a gentleman, a thing not done in a day, but wanting 
something like the thirty descents that the French army, in aristocratic 
times, used to exact ; and there was dear Charlie Cavendish, and Gore, 
and Buller, and little Johnny Fortescue—poor little chap! he was shot 
inside the Martinigre—and scores of others whose cheery voices and 
hearty laughs used to ring through the clouds of filthy bird’s-eye—that 
pretty Fanny Thompson, of Petty Cury, used to sell us—in my old rooms 
at Brazenbricks, in those jolly days in Granta. Ten years before my 
time my cousin Fane had been prominent in the annals of Brazenbricks ; 
so prominent, that stories were still current of his exploits, how he had 
been stroke of the Cambridge Eight, how he had been such a shot, seat, 
and oar as no Cambridge man had ever been before or since; how 
he had been the most brilliant debater at the Union; and how, finally, 
he had had his cross taken away for a reckless defiance of their laws, 
which the big-wigs neither could nor would overlook, especially as Fane 
had given them more trouble than all the other men put together, 
and they were most heartily and thankfully glad to get rid of him. It 
did not break Fane’s heart: he took it very philosophically, and, as he 
was tired of Brazenbricks, and impatient to get free of it, said he was 
immeasurably obliged to them; and now, having plenty of money of his 
own, chambers in the Albany, a moor up in Perthshire, and a shooting- 
box between Cambridge and Newmarket, where he invariably came every 
spring and autumn for the Two Thousand and the Cesarewitch, and 
being voted by the women the greatest darling, and by the men the very 
best fellow that ever waltzed a deux-temps or won a steeple-chase, 
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managed to enjoy life considerably, and to bear very equably the dis- 
grace of having been expelled from Brazenbricks. ° 

I had been beating Softest, of Corpus, one morning at Brown’s, a vic- 
tory so very easy, seeing that the young muff didn’t scarcely know a 
fluke from a cannon, that I did not care to repeat it, and had just come 
back to have a quiet pipe and a draught of audit (by-the-by what a 
power one learns at Cambridge of absorbing beer, no matter of what 
nature or what brew), when somebody sang out from my inner room, 

“ This the new love, Frank? Why she’s thirty if she’s a day, and has 
red hair, mon gargon. I grant the beau sexe in all sorts and all styles is 
adorable, but thirty, and red haired! Positively, I think none at all 
would be better than that!” 

It was Fane’s voice; and there he sat, confound him, as much at home 
in my rooms as if he’d never left Brazenbricks, smoking his own pet pipe, 
which never left his pocket save to reside in his mouth, and looking 
through a stereoscope at the picture of a presiding governess of a glove 
shop, who cost me at that time no end in lavender pseudo Houbigants, 
and who had presented me in return with a daguerreotyped portrait of 
her not over-fair self. There sat Fane, who, having the previous year 
taken a long yachting trip with one of his friends over to Ceylon or 
Japan, and Heaven knows where, had not been down to his box since I 
had been on the rolls of Brazenbricks. 

“By Jove! so you have my old rooms,” he began, throwing open the 
window, and leaning out to look at the backs, with their fine old trees 
and graceful bridges, and the white pinnacles of the distant colleges 
rising against the sky; “ ten years, as I live, since I left them. ’Pon my 
life, I feel horribly old when I come across any of the Brazenbricks men. 
They’re most of ’em gone to the bad, z.e. the respectable family man, 
member-of-society-line ; when the world’s awake, vowing they never 
touch anything but plain water, and when the world’s asleep, going 
down their cellars and tapping their best XXX and uncorking their 
finest Lafitte. I met Hay the other day, the wildest dog that ever drove 
four-in-hand to prow: ber he’s a dignitary of the Church now, and 
talks against the Turf and for the Tractarians. His sermons are beautiful, 
they tell me; but I know he don’t pay his debts one bit better than he 
used to do, and he’d have been sued long ago if le wasn’t one of ‘ the 
Chapter.’ There’s Tandem Levison, too, who was rusticated for fastening 
a proctor to his own door-knocker ; he’s taken the head-of-the-family go- 
with-society line, has widened his phylacterics to hide his cloven foot, and 
is very great on platforms and in board rooms, at meetings for the pre- 
vention of Everybody’s Evil but his own, as is the practice now-a-days. I 
verily believe, ‘of all the old Brazenbricks men, I am. the only one who 
hasn’t sowed his wild oats and set up in their stead a goodly crop of 
humbugs; the only vaurien left; and the only one :not a hypocrite! 
Well, I enjoy ‘life, that’s more than those fellows can say who can’t 
speak their minds at their own dinner-tables because a bishop is present ; 
and can’t drop into the coulisses, or a pleasant petit souper, without ex- 
—- to their lady wife, ‘I was kept late at the House, love; it was a 
eld night ;’ or, *I couldn’t get away, my dear; I had to take the chair 

for Lord Paul Pry at the Regenerated Ballet-Girls Association” I 


wonder if Lord Paul Pry and he never lift their lorgnons . the ankles 
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of ballet-girls in an wnregenerated state? My dear Frank I have talked 
myself hoarse ; the cant of the day always stirs me up much more than is 
wise, for we are great fools to trouble ourselves about other people. Give 
me some of that seltzer. Audit? No, thank you; too heavy for the middle 
of the day, though time was that I could take it as inordinately as naval 
men take grog. I took you by surprise, didn’t 1? I came down last 
night, and brought Montressor with me. His two-year-old, Girouette, is 
entered for the Two Thousand, you know, so we’re come down beforehand 
to watch over the bay, and have rabbit-shooting. And now what’s the 
news in Granta? How’s my old friend Helena? Not married yet? 
Poor thing! like Tantalus, she starves with the prizes hanging about her 
in every direction, and yet she can’t manage to catch one. That’s what 
comes of being a flirt.” 

“ Hallo, le fourgon se moque de la pelle!” 

“Yes, I flirt; I never deny my métier. But then I don’t care to get 
married, and she does; so that what is amusement for me is a risk for 
her. It’s the best protection for a man and the most dangerous reputa- 
tion for a woman, to be called a flirt, because nobody ever expects any- 
thing serious from them. The women take my bouquets and pretty 
speeches for what they’re worth, and know that I can no more help 
making love to them than a lurcher can help killing a rat when it sees 
one; and the men take Helena’s sentimentalities and dainty notes for 
what they're worth, know how many have had fac-similes of them, and 
would as soon think of offering to her maid as marrying a woman who 
has tried it on with Fellows, coaches, rectors, freshmen, musty old 
wranglers, and green young innocents, for ten long years, and who is 
Helena Jermyn still. Poor Helena! what tender walks and talks she 
and I used to have by the old Cam yonder, and what vows of fidelity we 
made to one another under the elms of Neville’s Court.” 

“ And why didn’t you keep them ?” 

“ Why, do men ever keep such silly vows, you young goose? not even 
to charming gantiéres of thirty with red hair! Why I left Granta, and 
my letters—delightful outlets of the soul—became unutterable bores at 
last, and happily Helena found the same, and turned her attentions and 
her baits to little Lord Tufton, of John’s, who might have been caught 
perhaps, coronet and all, if his degree hadn’t been given him, and his 
governor started him off to the Continent out of harm’s way. I say, 
Frank, come over to the Chancery whenever you can, there are lots of 
rabbits, and Montressor’s a capital fellow.” 

Fane spoke the truth; not only in regard to Montressor and the rab- 
bits, but with respect to his flirting; he was a flirt, and a most desperate 
and unscrupulous one, too. His greatest fault was his careless and merciless 
slaughter of the beau sexe, and, strange to say, his very cruelties in this 
line seemed to give him a singular and favourable aroma for his victims, 
I suppose on the same principle on which you or I, if we were called out 
some fine morning on to Wormwood Scrubs, would prefer to fall by the 
skilful aim of some noted duellist than by the hap-hazard shot of some 
raw boy. He was a flirt; he loved and left with abominable carelessness, 
marking his game very eagerly, though not caring a button for it when 
bagged; and in London drawing-rooms, and Leicestershire hunting-fields, 
in Longchamp carriages and Venetian balconies, on Rhine steamers and 
Baden Kursaals, Fane had whispered vows which, if broken oaths do 
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weigh on people’s conscience, ought to have made his life a very path of 
thorns, instead of the very agreeable and amusing gallop-through exist- 
ence that it was to him. 

What a wine we had that night in my rooms to do honour to Fane! 
All the men were eager to see him of whom tales were still rife in 
Brazenbricks, and after whom a ditch he had taken following the Cam- 
bridge harriers was still known as Plucky Fane’s Leap—a leap which it 
was a miracle did not end his days then and there. We had a night of 
it, I can assure you; having a very fair bank balance of my own, I was 
dependent neither on governors nor local wine-merchants, and I believe 
to the superiority of my London wines to others’ abominable Cambridge 
Cape and British, I owed a good many of my very fast and firm friends, 
for at Granta, as in the bigger world, a man’s Patrocles clings to him 
strangely, according as his claret is St. Julien or Chateau Margaux ; 
and if Achilles, with all his worth, and his heroism, and his intrinsic 
value, has nothing but bread and cheese to offer, he will get turned over 
for Amphimachus of the empty head and vacuous heart, if Amphimachus 
ean offer a cordon bleu and Moét’s first quality. But in those days one 
is not censorious or suspicious ; we take the good fellowship as it comes, 
flattering ourselves that it is we and not our tuft that is courted, till, per- 
haps, the day comes when the bank breaks, or the Jews come down on 
us, and we turn to our crowd of cordial chums to find them vanished. 
We are not sceptical in those days, because we have not yet been forced 
to use our lorgnon, and I can assure you we had such a night of it as 
not even Brazenbricks, though its walls are providentially thick, and it 
has had within them wilder larks than any in Granta, had ever heard 
before, while the punch, and the flip, and the Badminton, and the cham- 

e cup went their rounds, and the sound of our ungodly glee went up 
into the ears of poor little Stone, the only reading man in Brazenbricks, 
who gave scientific teas, where, I believe, he absolutely discussed Greek 
roots and obscure passages with other spirits like himself, over nothing 
more potent than that pet beverage of vieilles filles and their pet clergy- 
men, which, Mr. Cowper assures us, “‘cheers,” and, we are very sure, never 
inebriates, save, I fancy, when laundresses make it a vehicle for a less 
innocuous distillation, to the subsequent destruction of those strongest 
pleas for marriage—buttons. 

We saw a good deal of Fane and his friend Montressor, a capital 
fellow, as he said, who, hating the bother of a London season, had left 
his baron’s proxy with Lord Derby, and come down to watch over 
Girouette’s safety and shoot rabbits with Fane. We saw a good deal of 
them; either we were lunching and shooting at his box, the Chancery, or 
they were playing pool, or pulling up the Cam with us; and when we 

to turn out and do chapel (that pious infliction of a benighted age 
that fancies empty forms and rattled-over rituals can draw men nearer 

eaven), we used to swear with most unholy envy at those two fellows 

over at the Chancery striding through the ghutalletn, or dreaming bliss- 

wy till their matitudinal coffee woke them, as their fancy happened to 
te. 

“This is uncommonly pleasant,” said Montressor one morning, when 
they were lunching in my rooms, after seeing us beat the Christ’s Eleven. 
“T like it immensely; everybody’s up in town. We shan’t have a single 
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invitation from that immeasurable bore the County. We've no crinolines 
to worry us, no pretty little traps to catch us, no terrified papas to be 
down upon us for our intentions. If we keep out of the glove shops— 
eh, Frank ?—we may keep pretty clear of the mouse-traps feminine.” 

‘“‘T agree with you that the County’s a good loss,” interrupted Fane. 
“Your county people are Rs stiff and stiltified; they’re so afraid of 
tumbling down from the altitude of their aristocracy. ‘The Duke or the 
Marquis, the magnet par excellence, visits them on sufferance, and they 
on sufferance visit the clergy; and when you have those three orders at 
the same table, each thinking how much better they are than the one 
below them, the magnet slighting the commoners, and the commoners 
patronising the clergy, and the clergy toadying both, and yet very savage 
in themselves at not being counted in the compagnie d’élite, I leave any- 
body to imagine whether there is likely to be much fun in that society, 
or whether any one would go into it for the sake of its entremets, if they 
could have a grilled devil in quietude at home. I agree with you about 
the County, Monti, but I don’t about the crinolines. You know, if I’d 
been Adam, I should have been excessively dull with only one Eve; and 
I couldn’t have managed to endure existence at all till she came. I was 
just thinking that rabbits are all very well, but beaux yeux would be 
better, and lamenting that I hadn’t seen a pretty-looking woman since 
I left town, an entire week, I vow. Never was so long without a flirta- 
tion in my life.” 

'“ Comfort yourself, then, Fane,” said Calvert, ‘for Rosalie Rivers is 
coming to stay with the Jermyns, and she’s provocation enough for any- 
thing. Besides——” 

“What, The Rivers?” asked Fane, tossing down some audit that 
had won back its ancient favour in his eyes. “Oh, by Jove! I rather 
want to see her. I have heard numbers of men talk about her; she’s 
the most deuced coquette going. The Enniskilleners used to be quar- 
tered near her place, and she flirted most desperately with every one of 
them, from the Colonel to little Charley Kingslake, who'd only just 
joined. Rosalie Rivers, by George! But you began a ‘ besides,’ Calvert. 
What other godsend may there be coming ?” 

“ Another friend of Helena’s—a new one, I believe—a Mrs. Moidor 
Fitzcowrie, an Indian widow, handsome as Juno, and rich as Butt’s 
governor; altogether rather a dazzling person by all accounts. It’s not 
much like Helena’s usual diplomacy to ask two such charming women to 
stay with her.” 

“They’ll draw; she can’t do that herself now,” asserted Jimmy Dash- 
awa 3, . and she'll die rather than see the Jermyn levees thinly at- 
tended. 

“ Poor Helena! Don’t be hard on her, Jimmy. A passé role is a 
painful one to play; and I don’t suppose, if you and I were women, we 
should like losing our power one whit better than she does, for Heaven 
knows women haven’t a monopoly of personal vanity. Some of us can’t 
laugh at ’em on that score,” said Fane, prompted to pity, I suppose, 
by certain memories of Helena Jermyn, the daughter of the master 
of Brazenbricks, as she had seemed to him those long ten years before, 
when the moonlight used to glisten on the elms of Neville’s Court, and 
the nightingales jug-jugged among the glades of King’s, and he sang 
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Italian duets in old Jermyn’s pleasant drawing-room, where Miss Helena 
flirted & son gré while her papa was deep in his “ revised translation” of 
something which was to be an incalculable boon to the world, or at least 
to that benighted portion of it who couldn’t read classics for themselves. 

“ Rosalie Rivers? I’ve heard of her, too,” said Montressor. ‘ She’s 
worth thirty thousand of her own, not to mention what will come to her 
from her mother. I’m not sure she wasn’t pointed out to me in the Ride 
last season. That’s the girl Bertie Lyons went so crazy about. Oh, 
she’s an out-and-out flirt; as bad in her way as you are in yours, Fane.” 

“Indeed? Well I’m very glad she’s coming then, for, en attendant 
the Two Thousand, one wants some sport a trifle more elating than the 
rabbits. I don’t like coquettes as a rule, though; they’re safe to be 
maniérées; they’ve one settled style of action, from having opened so 
many campaigns, and they’re like their own ball-room bouquet, uncom- 
monly brilliant to look at, but if you examine it closely you find are onl: 
blossoms stuck on wires, and anh for show in a set pattern, and which 
have been so often handled that you'll look in vain for fragrance or 
. eo beauty. However, they’ll do for a waltz, and that’s all one asks 

em.” 

“A pretty fellow you are,” retorted Montressor, “to go satirising 
coquettes, when you are the most abominable flirt going yourself.” 

Fane laughed his clear ringing laugh, with which he had turned off 
most things from the time that galling lecturing and rustication fell lightly 
on his shoulders. 

‘* Since I am, is there not greater reason to like my bouquets from the 
conservatory, and not spoiled by having been ¢arés by hot-house atmo- 
sphere, and touched by others’ fingers. I like to have them all my own, 
and not out of anybody else’s bouquetier. Besides, my dearest fellow, in 
whom, I should like to know, is consistency between preaching and 
practising required now-a-days? Because I flirt that’s no reason i may 
not denounce it in others; indeed, it is a favourite custom lately to cry 
Fie! fie! on others for what we do ourselves. It is such a beautiful 
trick to draw attention from our own short-comings, and if we cry 
Thief! with all our might, we may take our next neighbour’s purse and 
nobody will possibly suspect us. What capital sherry this is of yours, 
Frank, What do they charge you a dozen ?” 


Il. 
ROSALIE RIVERS OPENS HER BATTERIES. 


Tue second day after, all the men in Brazenbricks looked up from 
coffee and kidneys, Bell’s Life, French novels, surreptitious écarté, 
severe sapping with towels round their foreheads, to ease the headache of 
last night’s wine, or whatever their occupation chanced to be, when the 
Jermyns’ carriages rolled into the gateway, and a lovely figure, with 
the tiniest feet in the world, and the Kivinest black hat imaginable, that 
we recognised as Rosalie Rivers, after whom every Cantab in Granta had 
gone mad at the last Bachelors’, crossed the Quad, with Helena and a 
stately, splendid creature, whom we rightly conjectured to be Mrs. 
Moidor Fitzcowrie, and disappeared at old ermyn’s hall door, leaving 
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every Brazenbricks man in much the same state of darkened despair as 
the Cummingites must experience when, having screwed up their expecta- 
tions to the highest possible pitch, they have to let them down again, and 
wait another year or two for that gentleman’s promised spectacle. The day 
after that was Sunday, and for the first time in our lives we did chapel 
with pleasure, for there in the stalls opposite sat Mrs. Fitzcowrie, a dash- 
ing, imposing-looking woman, with a veritable Cashmere, and bracelets 
that, Calvert pathetically remarked between the Psalms, would buy the 
nicest colt in Newmarket. And there, too, sat Rosalie Rivers, chaussée, 
gantée, and got up altogether 4 ravir, the most bewitching coquette 
imaginable, with dark veloutés eyes, a soft fair skin, and a figure the acme 
of grace, giving us sunny glances over the top of her book, and calculated 
altogether, as she knew, to turn the head of every Cantab in chapel, and 
to utterly distract the very small amount of attention Cautabs ever have 
to bestow on those sing-song rituals that are ding-donged into their ears 
out of all time and season. 

If Rosalie Rivers was a flirt—as report affirmed, and as certainly her 
practices did not contradict—she had at least plenty of weapons to sup- 
port her in her métier. She was as daintily lovely as a pastel drawing, 
and didn’t we all crowd round her after service, in reckless forgetfulness 
or defiance of the broken hearts that have marked her path down the 
Bachelors’ ball-room, and the state of wretchedness, indifference to all 
earthly comforters, savage consummation of pipes, and frightful quotation 
of Tennyson, in which her departure had left us, till we were roused, from 
a sense of devotion to the public good, to lick the conceit out of the 

lebone Eleven. ‘Rosalie was most kindly, or cruelly, impartial; she 

shook hands with me, she smiled at Jimmy, she chatted with Cavendish, 
she laughed at Egerton, she gave her primrose-coloured Jouvins to Cal- 
vert, and Gore, and Bitter Butts, with identically the same soft glances 
of her veloutés eyes. I could quite believe that the Enniskilleners had 
— down before her, and that Bertie Lyons lost his heart as utterly as 
ntressor avowed, for Rosalie dearly loved killing and slaying, and, like 

a child, often broke her toys for the sheer fun of seeing how strong she 
was. 
The widow, too, was “a deuced fine woman,” as Calvert remarked to me 
during the second lesson; a remarkably fine woman, with an ever-ready 
fire of small talk, and as easy to approach as widows are with that plea- 
sant pass of “‘ Mrs.” before their name, and the dear departed as a useful 
voucher for their reputations. Calvert was really struck with her, or 
with that dazzling fortune which those massive bracelets seemed to 
promise, and as he was a dashing-looking fellow, six feet high, with 
splendid light whiskers, and that dulcet sound of Honourable before his 
name, Mrs. Fitzcowrie seemed inclined to be generous to him. Helena 
Jermyn, now nine-and twenty, still pretty, but passée, affected, and her 
grey eyes, her thin lips, even the very point of her little aquiline nose, 
expressive of irritation at her long fruitless hunt after the unattainable, 
and spite against those who had made better running than herself, did not 
take exception at Calvert’s admiration of the widow, for the Honourable 
Mortimer hadn’t a shilling, as I’ve said, and was far from a desirable 
catch any way, but cut up much more rough when she saw us all crowding 
round Rosalie, especially when Cavendish—who had a splendid property 
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coming to him when he came of age—and Bitter Butts, her own two 

ticular coveys, round either of whose young necks she would willingly 
— tied the noose matrimonial, went over also to the enemy—cut up so 
rough that she took her guests in to luncheon without asking any one of 
us: an unusual spitefulness on Miss Helena’s part which made us all vow 
never to dance the deux-temps with her, or bore ourselves to accompany 
her abominable German songs any more to please her. We were accus- 
tomed to spend a good many hours in the master of Brazenbricks’s 
drawing-room, for old Jermyn, good, easy man, took no sort of notice 
of his daughter’s ways, and almost as little of his fellow commoners and 
under-grads, unless his proctors pulled us up for anything ——— 
flagrant, and was in profound ignorance, as he sat deep in his Gree 
authors, of the traps that were laid in his drawing-room to catch the 
offshoots of the aristocracy, and the scions of the gentry of England, 
enrolled on the books of his college. 

How bitterly and savagely the other fellows envied us when Calvert, 
Cavendish, Egerton, Bitter Butts, and I, were asked to dinner at the 
Jermyns to meet Rosalie Rivers and the Fitzeowrie. We, I dare say, 
flattered ourselves it was because the little beauty and the widow had 
singled us out for preference. I am half afraid it was only because we 
sported fellow-commoners’ gowns, and had certain distinguished “ con- 
nexions ;” but I am afraid if, not only fellow-commoners but most other 
people, knew the head and root of their dear friends’ complaisance, the 
would not have quite so comfortable a fauteuil of self-admiration, in whic 
to wheel themselves through life, as most appear to have. I laugh when 
Isee the Bitter Buttses firmly believing that the Earl of Magnus does 
really and truly delight in receiving old Butts at his dinner-table ; and 
I know if I were to tell the B. B.s how Magnus sneers at the nouveaux 
riches with Hervey’s bitterness and Pope’s sting, and how he does in 
reality court them merely because he and his domains are going to smash 
as fast as they can, and he wants to put a drag on his wheel by borrow- 
ing several neat thousands of old B., I should be shown out of their 

se as an impudent slanderer. I laugh when my cousin Helena is so 
immeasurably elated at her intimacy with the Hon. Mrs. Malachite, who 
is “such perfect ton, and so fond of me, Frank ;” but Honoria would 
blacken my character for ever to all our mutual acquaintance if I told her 
that Mrs. Malachite has been cut by all her own set, and is glad to know 
even Honoria, “bad style” though she pronounces my little toady of a 
cousin to Tinless of the Scots Greys. I laugh, but the world loves these 
pretty veils, which soften their amour propre, as their little blonde falls 
soften young ladies’ complexions, and if they were torn away I tremble 
to think how all these dear friends would hate each other, and what a 
spiteful weeping and gnashing of teeth there would be throughout the 
land; videlicet, when such as the gallant-hearted author of “ Vanity 
Fair” ventures to put his lance in rest, and tear away one of these little 
flimsy, tinselled veils of the temple, and show the Holy of Holies to be 
a dirty hole of rats, and rubbish, and skeletons, is he not forthwith 
honoured by the dire animosity of all these little swarms who seem to 
me too contemptible to be flattered by a single stroke of that bright sabre 
of his, though they may deserve their punishing ? However, as I was 
saying, we being still happily blinded to a great degree, though we 
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flattered ourselves we knew life, and did know it, too—at least a roister- 
ing, dashing, lark-loving, barmaid-flirting portion of it—never set down 
our invitation to its just cause, our tufts, but to our irresistible personal 
attractions, before which we had not a doubt Rosalie Rivers and the Fitz- 
cowrie had gone down as completely as the Dean’s little merry-eyed 
daughter, or our pet pitissiére of the Petty Cury, or any other of our 
innumerable victims. 

‘Those two ladies looked bewitching, each in a totally different style, 
when we entered the Jermyn drawing-room that evening. The a 
was very grand to sight, with that superb jewellery which seemed 
to poor Calvert such sinful waste to be lying on a woman’s arms and 
throat, when it might be turned into money and buy up the primest 
horseflesh in the yard; and Rosalie Rivers, so rovarton: & lovely—got up 
for conquest as that young Semiramis knows so well how to do when a 
campaign is in project—that Egerton, a very blasé man indeed, who seldom 
saw beauty in anything save the kindly face of a punch-bowl, allowed 
she was “ deuced pretty.” Gore, who would make love to our deaf old 
bedmaker, I believe, rather than not make love at all, would have flung 
himself at her feet at the very dinner-table, had such declarations been 
customary; Bitter Butts retired behind a chess-table, and never took his 
little pink eyes off her face once; Charlie Cavendish, the least suscep- 
tible and the most earnest of us all, thought, as she talked to him on a 
causeuse, and made him promise to take her out on the river, that not 
his ideal of Haidée, or CEnone, was ever so fair as this face, with its 
delicate bloom and its dangerous eyes, that had carried—no wonder 
either—such destruction into the stately ranks of the gallant Ennis- 
killeners. 

I think we all wished him further when the door opened, and Fane, 
who had, confound him! beaten the highest-titled Lauzuns and the most 
fascinating D’Orsays out of the field before now, came in with his careless 
ease, his brilliant kill-you-whenever-I-like look, apologised for being late 
in his most graceful style, and examined Rosalie with the glance men 
give to a thorough-bred that has been recommended them, and that they 
have promised to “think about.” Didn’t we all anathematise him with as 
much ready and willing earnestness as a clergyman always displays when 
cursing everybody (except himself, we presume; though, if he has never 
come under some of those clauses, he must be more than mortal) in that 
charitable and refreshing Commination Service, when we saw him—Lionel 
Fane, the flirt and conqueror par excellence—take in Rosalie to dinner, 
while old Jermyn gave his arm to her mamma? Montressor was bored 
with Miss Helena, and Calvert, by the good luck of that happy Honour- 
able, was fortunate enough to be blessed with his widow, whose certain 
Anglo-Indian twang in her speech was passed over in the general air of 
riches that somehow or other seemed to pervade her whole person, from 
her glittering earrings to her pearl-embroidered satin shoes. “ An awfully 
large foot she has, though,” said the Hon. Mortimer to me; but what of 
that ? Large feet find numbers to swear they are small when they stand 
in golden shoes,—and hidden beneath a diamond-studded robe there are 

lenty who would vow that Satan’s very hoof would fit the tiniest 
ners Abe possible. If we anathematised Fane for the simple fact of 
taking Rosalie into dinner, we swore at him more fiercely still for the 
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manner in which he occupied her attention during that meal from the fish 
to the move. Rosalie was so exquisitely armed for conquest—the 
dangerous Miniés of her eyes, the ruthless Long Enfields of her smiles, 
the victorious mitraitile of her mischievous, bewitching glances, the entire 
army of her charming tout ensemble, from her dress, perfect as taste 
could make it, to her figure, perfect, too, as Pauline Bonaparte’s, or as 
Pauline’s grand-niece, the Comtesse de Solms’s, who, if her beaux yeux 
lighted on these pages, would pardon my citing that charmante taille, 
which all who see admire—all her weapons of war were so bright and 
so ready for use, that I dare say she was glad to have some victim to try 
them on besides us Cantabs, who to that slayer of Guardsmen, men about 
town, statesmen, and lions, must have seemed something as tame and un- 
profitable as popping at the Sydenham butt would seem to the men who 
used to pick off Russians from the traverses before Sebastopol, or to that 
adventurous-minded Englishman who has joined Garibaldi’s sharpshooters 
because he is “ so fond of shooting.” Fane, too, had a desire to see what 
this young lady, who had done such damage to the Enniskilleners, and 
had made Bertie Lyons, the coolest and least inflammable fellow going, 
lose his head about her, was like; and when he came up after dinner, 
usurped Cavendish’s seat on her causeuse in a way that made Charlie, 
sweet temper though he was, long insanely to kick him, though, to be 
sure, Miss Rosalie gathered us all round her, and was pretty well as kind 
to us as to him. But we had not Fane’s experience in flirtation; we had 
not that easy, careless, calm superiority; we had not that cool right-of- 
way manner with which, as a matter of course, he invariably usurped the 
most attractive woman in the room; and already we began to hate him 
a little, and to thirst to pitch him out of the window, or knock him down, 
or get rid of him someway, we did not much care how. Confound the 
fellow! he could put more into a word than we could into our finest-turned 
phrases, and admiration into one glance than we into fifty, he meaning 
nothing of it, too, and we meaning how much. 

“ Well, what do you think of The Rivers, Fane ?” asked Montressor, 
as they drove home to the Chancery. 

* Well,” answered Fane, whipping up his mare, “I think, like most 
rivers, she is the source of some considerable wealth, and an ornament to 
the counties through which she passes, but rather full of quicksands to 
those that trust themselves to her tender mercies, and the cause of more 
than one case of ‘ Found Drowned’ and felo de se.” 

“ Don’t be a fool,” retorted Montressor, courteously. ‘ Do you think 


‘she’s worth poor Bertie Lyons going so crazy about her ?” 


“No, I don’t,” responded Fane. “I think it’s great tomfoolery to go 
crazy about the loss of any woman, since one can replace them so easily ; 
but if you mean, do I think her very charming, yes I do, if she hadn’t 
been told so too much. She’s very pretty, very accomplished, and very 
agreeable altogether, but she’s been so much courted and killed so many, 
that she fancies she has only to be seen to be worshipped. It would do 
her good to show her two can play at that game, and that after wasting 


a great deal of ball and powder, her covey may still fly away, laughing 
at her, with not-a shot in him anywhere.” 


** Perhaps ye give her a lesson.” 
“ Perhaps I shall. Meanwhile, give me a fusee, there’s a good fellow.” 


J 
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“Do you think Lionel Fane handsome?” asked Helena Jermyn of 
Rosalie, as they stood chatting with their bed-candles in their hands, pre- 

tory to wishing each other good night. 

“ That man that took me in to dinner? Yes, very; he’s good style, 
and distinguished-looking. I fancy I have heard his name before ; I’m 
not sure he isn’t an intimate friend of Major Chevasney’s—Cosmo 
Chevasney, of the Enniskilleners, you know. How beautifully that man 
used to waltz, to be sure, poor old fellow !” answered Miss Rosalie, certain 
remorseful recollections of her own prompting her to the adjective, I 
suppose. “Lionel Fane! surely I have heard Alice Vivian mention him. 
Isn’t he a tremendous flirt ?” 

Miss Jermyn threw up her hands, silver candlestick and all, and 

her shoulders, smiled, and sneered. 

“Flirt! my love that is much too mild a term for Lionel. When he 
was at college—I was quite a little girl, of course——” 

“You couldn’t be much younger than I am now,” thought Rosalie. 
*T wonder when I am one-and-thirty if I shall revert to my present 
self as ‘quite a little girl?’ It might be better for Cosmo some 
others, perhaps, if I were!” 

‘‘ But,” continued Helena, in that blessed ignorance of her friend’s 

ing thoughts, in which we all of us exist, happily for own peace and 
‘or conversation, which would otherwise too often come to an untimely 
end, or blow up in a shindy—“ but I remember even then he was quite a 
mauvais sujet, and made love to one of the coaches’ wives! He’s a 
shocking flirt, love; he boasts he can make any woman in love with him 
in a month, and he keeps a whole despatch-box full of the gages d’amour 
he has had from different quarters. He believes himself irresistible, and 
he’s been engaged ten times to my knowledge. I think flirting so un- 
principled, don’t you ?” 

Rosalie laughed. 

“Do you forswear it conscientiously, Helena? Your friend wants 
a lesson.” 

“Perhaps I shall give it to him,” thought the young lady, smiling as 
she glanced at herself in her glass, and her maid unclasped her bracelet. 
That bracelet was a bet that Cosmo Chevasney had betted her against 
gloves at the Goodwood the year before. Poor Cosmo! she hadn’t 
eared a button about him, but she hadn’t used him well, lightly as it lay 
on her conscience ; and now, as she put his emeralds carelessly aside, she 
amused herself with thinking of the lesson with which mare. fem Rosalie 
Rivers would punish Lionel Fane for her own sin. She is not singular 
in that proceeding, unjust though it may be. I may steal a whole sheep 
if I like, but if my neighbour’s dog run away with a bare mutton-bone, 
do I not call him forthwith a thief ? 
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THE WIDOW’S DEBENTURES AND THE BEAUTY’S FASCINATIONS. 


“ Ar that blessed Tennyson of yours again, old boy ?” said Calvert, 
coming into my rooms one morning, and looking over my shoulder, where 
T lay on my sofa mingling the material and the spiritual in horrible con- 
junction, eating a devil and reading, for the hundred and twentieth time, 
certain poems which I admired for the reason that very many people 
admire very many things, because I couldu’t for the life of me make out 
what they meant, and was, therefore, imbued with the persuasion that 
they must be something very fine. 


“ Oh, for the touch of a vanished hand, , 
And the sound of a voice that is still!” 


said the Hon. Mortimer, reading in horrible rhythm that really _— 
little song. “ Bah! why don’t they write sense? Do that into intelligib: 
modern English— 


Oh, well for the millionnaire’s son 

That he wins lots of gold bobs at play, 
Oh, well for the merchant on ’Change 
That the funds rise and fall every day, 
But the smiling face of the bill that is due 
Will never come honoured to me— 


and I may read it, perhaps, and understand it, but as for the ‘ vanished 
hands,’ and the ‘ voices still,’ why, if — women’s, as Fane says, one 


can soon replace ’em, and find the new brooms rather preferable to the 
old. I say, old boy, 4 propos of that, I’m deucedly hard up. No news 
that, you’ll tell me, but, on my life, it’s getting worse and worse.” 

* As such things generally do.” 

“Hold your tongue if you can’t say anything pleasanter; it’s easy 
enough to philosophise on other people’s business, and bear their sorrows 
a I’m in a devil of a mess. I owe that horrid little chap in - 
Bond-street five hundred pounds—and I’m sure his coats fit like plough- 
men’s slops—and that rascally Parkins, here, Heaven knows how much, 
for wine not fit to swallow; and if Geranium don’t win the Two Thou- 
sand (and Montressor is deucedly sure of his little Girouette), I shall 
lose no end—I shall, on my honour; and where the deuce to get any tin 
I haven’t an idea. I’ve nothing to get post-obits upon, and I don’t be- 
lieve there’s a man going idiot enough to take my I O U, for everybod 
knows I haven't a rap present or prospective. Do you know, Frank, 
have been thinking of that widow ?” 

“Indeed! you’ve been looking at her, I know, because you told me 
her feet were Tike elephants’, her eyebrows tinted, and her age certainly 
not under thirty-five.” 

m4 a one can’t have everything, and she’s a deuced fine woman still 
—e 

fine, there’s no doubt about that.” 

“And, you know, if a woman’s a good lot of consols, that’s the chief 
charm in a wife after all, and the only one that will last.” 

“If it’s tied ap securely, otherwise it will, in all probability, disappear 
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very soon; made into ducks and drakes by the ‘disinterested’ husband, 
who, before marriage, scoffed and sneered at riches, and only wished to 
Heaven she were poor that he might show his lifelong, &c. &c.” 

“ Well, I was thinking there might be worse moves than for me to 
make up to the widow,” Calvert went on, regardless of my interpolation ; 
“ you see, il faut vivre, and if she’s all the tin I fancy (and I’ve heard 
her drop out a good deal, accidentally, about her Indian bonds and de- 
bentures, and the defunct Fitzcowrie’s wealth—he was a merchant, I 
believe—very horrid to take up with a trader’s leavings, but when those 
leavings have the very tin one wants, what is one to do?) I really think 
I shall make up to her. I don’t care for love, and beauty, and all that, 
you know, I want T1n! and, besides, on my honour, I think her a ve 
fine woman. You see, Frank, I’m deucedly hard up, and, that I can see, 
am never likely to be any better. ‘There’s no money in the family, to 
begin with, and the governor and Blasédetout take the little there is 
between them, and leave us unlovely nine to fish for ourselves as best we 
can. They'll either cram me into a pulpit, or a Cape regiment, or an 
attachéship among the South American swamps, or a secretaryship, to 
die of yellow fever in some unpronounceable island. I shall be a vast 
deal better off married to my widow, with five, or eight, or, who knows? 
—those traders are frightfully rich sometimes—perhaps ten thousand a 
year, going about where I like, house in town, Paris, Baden, a good 
stud, a good cook, and as for the marrying, a wife is no clog to a man 
who knows how to manage one.” (How %o neglect one Calvert meant, 
but we all use mild terms now-a-days.) ‘I really think I shall make 
up to the widow. Wouldn’t you, Frank ?” 

“Certainly I should, with your views; you'll give her rank, she’ll give 
you money, the barter will be even enough. J shouldn’t like to marry 
at three-and-twenty, but——” 


“ But if one can’t keep out of the County Court without it, my dear 
fellow ?”’ 


“ Well, I’d rather have a few months in limbo than a whole life, but 
chacun 4 son——” 

“Exactly,” interrupted Calvert. ‘“ Well, I’ve made up my mind. I 
shall fish out all I can about my widow’s consols, of course, and, in the 
mean time, make myself as agreeable as possible to her. She’s a very 
fine woman ; everybody don’t get as much as that.” 

With which comfortable reflection Calvert put his pipe in his mouth 
and began to talk to me of our chance of cutting down the Oriel men in 
the eight-oared race for the Long Challenge Cup, to come off the first 
week in June—a subject in which he was deeply interested, being stroke 
of the Brazenbricks Eight, and having some considerable toil and trouble 
to get his crew into working order, such order, at least, as would give 
Brazenbricks a chance over those very slap-up slashing strokes, the Oriel 
men. Calvert was quite earnest; he meant what he said; going in for 
the widow was a matter of business to him, like going in for his Greats. 
Marriage is to a good many people a means to an end, a social ladder 
by which to attain to position, connexion, or other social aggrandise- 
ments; and most of those who vow to cherish each other, “richer or 
poorer,” would send each other to the devil if they thought there was the 
ghost of a chance of the latter state coming to pass. There is no grimmer 
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satire upon marriage than the “settlements” that precede it—it is so 
much like the love of Dante’s 


Questi qui mai da me non fia diviso ! 
or Gertrude von der Wart’s 
This is fidelity unto death ! 


Bah! we may look a long time for that — young ladies of the 
present day, who, at school, talk confidences and sentimentalities over 
their translation of “‘ Werter,” and come home to learn it is “ improper” 
to show any interest in a man till he has avowed his “ serious intentions.” 
Well, they may be called “serious” intentions, if they mean by that 
they are to us no joke! 

Fane and Rosalie having, each unknown to the other, resolved to give 
one another a lesson for that deadly sin of flirtation, which was of cer- 
tainty about equal blackness in both, opened their several campaigns in a 
very able, but, truth to tell, an exceedingly treacherous manner, inso- 
much as, intending to punish, they began / luring one another to the 
very best of their ability, as a man lures sparrows with a call bird, only 
to turn them out into-a field to be shot at by young gentlemen for prac- 
tice. Fane did not compliment her; he guessed she had had enough of 
that, as children have bonbons at Christmas till they are sick of them, 
and would rather have a piece of wholesome bread than the most dazzling 
pralines or dragées; but he tried on her all his most approved tactics— 
tactics he had never known unsuccessful. He paid long morning calls, 
in which he devoted himself to Rosalie, making Helena’s eyes glitter 
like an angry cat’s—a consequence, however, that he cared very little 
for; he sang duets with her; and Fane sang as well as Mario, only it 
was much more difficult to get him to open his lips; he sent a lovely 
mare of his over from the Chancery most mornings, as she was pas- 
sionately attached to riding, and Helena’s ten-year-old bay was much 
too quiet for her taste, even had she liked to deprive her of it; he sent 
her bouquets; he got her new music; in short, he began a flirtation with 
her after the most approved method; and Rosalie laughed and chatted 
with him, and smiled on him, and put on her most charming toilettes, and 
sang passionate Italian songs, and kept the first waltz for him at any 
ball, and paid as much attention to him as she could, not to utterly drive 
away and lose her smaller prey, the Cantabs. We had a very jolly time 
of it that spring; there was always a luncheon or a déjetiner in some 
fellow’s room, who was vowé either to the Rivers’s beauty or the Fitz- 
cowrie’s debentures, or a water party, or a musical party, or a merry 
bachelor dinner at the Chancery, or a wine, with extra good songs, and 
jesta, and egg flip, and rum punch, and all those other delicious 

verages enlivened from time immemorial with the very name of 
Granta. 

The day after he had announced to me his intention of wooing and 
winning the widow, Calvert gave a luncheon in his rooms, which, as his 
tradesmen knew they could put on ten per cent. on all the articles, and 
hang them like millstones about his neck for the rest of his natural life; 
was of unusual magnificence, and calculated to make a tremendous im- 
pression on the Fitzcowrie, if that lady was at all accessible through the 
medium of Champagne cup and Strasbourg patés. It really was @ 
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stunning luncheon, though it was not celebrated in the journals like that 
of a friend of mine (whose cook and cellar are capital, and whose hospi- 
tality is as lavish as his hand is generous), who, asking the officers of his 
own volunteer corps the other ee in to an impromptu mid-day dinner 
after their practice, gave them what happened to be in the house, un- 
prepared for the sudden advent of a score of men—roast beef and cold 
chickens chiefly—and shouted with laughter when he read in the county 
paper that ““——., Esq., with his customary munificence, entertained the 
officers after drill with a sumptuous banquet at his mansion, at C——.” 
If the manufacturer of that grandiloquent phrase thought by it to get an 
invitation to the mansion he was sorely mistaken, for the donor of that 
‘ sumptuous banquet” loves puffs as little as he needs them. 

Calvert’s luncheon, however, was as sumptuous, or as near it, as a 
lavish Cantab can go; and we have enough chivalry, at least, left in us 
up at Granta to féter ladies royally, though we do it by filling spice cu 
rather than breaking lances. The champagne fizzed, and the audit 
frothed, and the Badminton went round—all relished by the Fitzcowrie 
with a zest that showed Calvert’s resolve to have a capital cellar would 
be backed by Mrs. Moidor, and the walls with the racers and danseuses’ 
portraits rang again with fyn and nonsense, till Gore threw open the 
windows to let the laughter out ; and Calvert devoted himself to the 


widow with all the ardour that an El Dorado in perspective can inspire 
in a man deucedly hard up. And Rosalie flirted with everybody there 
in a manner that drove every Cantab to distraction, but made herself 
most especially charming to Fane, who was not driven to distraction at 
all, but merely talked brilliantly over the Badminton, and looked softly 
at her over the spice-cup, and, not caring a button about her, had an im- 


measurable advantage over Bitter Butts and Cavendish, and the rest of 
us, who would have perilled, not only our souls, but our best made books 
on the Two Thousands of that and every succeeding year, to awaken a 
real interest in that bewitching, irresistible, always conquering, and 
never-caught, Rosalie Rivers. Poor, dear Charlie! I think I see his 
bright fair face as he bent forwards intoxicated, as dozens had been 
before him, with those dangerous veloutés eyes which lured him on so 
resistlessly. Poor, dear Charlie! the last time I saw him, the face so 
full of life, and eagerness, and enjoyment, that day at Calvert’s college 
luncheon, was lying sightless and senseless, turned up to heaven, before 
those thirty deadly iron mouths that had poured out and smoke on 
us of the Light Brigade. 

“What s we do now 2” asked Rosalie, when the luncheon was 
ended, and she had inspected every print on Calvert’s walls, from Rifle 
Ball, that had won the Drawing-room Stakes, to Mirabelle of the Lyceum, 
whom Calvert had thought even a finer woman than the Fitzcowrie in 
his rattling fortnight in London last Christmas. 

“Do come, Miss Rivers, on the top of King’s Chapel,” implored 
Stone, who was architectural as well as poetic. I never knew a soft 
man yet who didn’t bore one either with styles or stanzas, and little Stone 
combined the two. “I assure you it affords the most beautiful view of 
Cambridge——” 

“No, thank you,” cried Rosalie, “I was decoyed up there last year, 
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to the imminent danger of my life, and the destruction of a dress I loved 

ionately, and I had quite enough of it; and as to the best view of 
Somhehiign, if a jumble of white dots, black squares, and smoky chim- 
ney-pots be the finest prospect to be had in Granta, it doesn’t say much 
for the vaunted beauty of your Alma Mater.” 

“ Architecture is too severe a study for you, darling,” said Helena, 
affectionately. She was very fond of trying to stab her pet friend with 
those tiny rs hidden in bouquets with which ladies skirmish so 
dexterously. 

“Thank Heaven, yes!” answered Miss Rosalie, who was very well 
able to take care of herself. ‘I haven’t gathered all my roses yet, you 
see, dear; when I have, perhaps I may turn to the brambles and pretend 
to like them best. But at present, je m’amuse, and I don’t want to take 
refuge in the sanctuary of ‘severe studies.’ Confess, now, do you find 
them very amusing ?” 

‘They are more harmless, perhaps, than some amusements, love,” re- 
torted Helena. 

* People’s tastes change, don’t they, Miss Jermyn?” asked Fane of his 
When I was on Brazenbricks rolls you used to 

ip at Shelley’s shrine with me; and the other day I heard you lament- 
ing to Stone here Shelley’s immoral tendencies and infidel tone in com- 
parison with the ‘ purer’ poets of the present day.” 

“Shelley? Really I don’t remember ever ainhing him. It is only 
quite lately papa allowed me to read his works; and when you were up 
at Brazenbricks I should say all I knew of poetry was 


Hop about, pretty sparrow, 


and similar nursery lyrics,” said poor Helena, with a nervous laugh. 

Every man there knew that she stood on the threshold of that Rubicon 
which ladies never allow themselves to have passed; but I suppose she 
shared'the singular delusion{of some of her sex, who—on the principle of 
the ostrich, who, if he can’t see, is quite sure he’s not seen—believe that 
if they deny having advanced in life everybody will fancy time has stood 
still with them. It has its uses. I know a man who proposed to a girl 
in blissful ignorance of the date of her register, who would have been 
chilled at the onset, and never thought of such a thing, had he known 
the truth. 

“ You should have pity upon her,” whispered Rosalie to Fane. “She 
suffers the worst misfortune of her sex—she is’ passée.” 

‘Which you will never be,” said Fane, softly. ‘Like Madame du 
Deffand, you will rally your followers round you to the last.” 

“ Yes, like Rachel, I will die in purple,” laughed Rosalie. “ If a woman 
has only beauty she will fade and drop off like a rose, and nobody will stop 
even to pity her fall, much less to treasure her withered petals ; but if 
= has talent and tact, she may, to a great degree, reign all her life 
ong.” 

“ Quite true. The great secret of women’s reigning over men is to 
amuse us, videlicet Rachel, Joséphine, Mrs. Jordan, and a host of other 
female Mirabeaus. Fascination will win where beauty alone fails ut- 
terly, and where the two are united in one, who can escape the Parthian 
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arrows ?” said Fane, with a glance which gave an eloquent personal appli- 
cation to his words. 

* Will you say as pretty things when I reign in my fauteuil and spec- 
tacles?” laughed Rosalie. ‘ Will you play Horace Walpole to my 
Madame du Deffand ?” 

“Forty years hence! I should not dare to promise fidelity for as 
many months, not even to you!” said Fane, turning his bold handsome 
eyes upon her. 

‘«‘ And I know men’s nature much too well to ask it of any of you,” 
said Rosalie, carelessly. “ ‘ Flirt and let flirt’ is my motto.” 

“ And yet I think it would be a hard trial to you if you ever found a 
stoic who resisted you?” 

“TI should bear it, probably as well as you would bear lighting on a 
woman who was adamant enough to refuse to add to the number of those 
trophies of victory of which report says you are as proud as a French 
chasseur of the Grand Cross.” 

“T never did meet one, so I can’t say,” responded Fane, naively. 

“Tt might be a dangerous ordeal for you, else I would say, ‘ Try,’” 
said Rosalie, with such a glance from under her silky curled lashes 
as would have driven any one of us into an insane declaration on the 
spot. 
me What if I have found it dangerous ?” said Fane, softly. 

Rosalie smiled. She was used enough to men who did find it very dan- 
gerous indeed to defy her charms, and who had been punished very sig- 
nally for their temerity. Perhaps she was secretly pleased to think this 
all-conquering flirt had come at last to somebody who would know how to 


him up and throw him back in the midst of his career, and teach 
im it wasn’t such a very easy thing after all to come in winner of the 
distance for every piece of racing plate. She looked at him with her 
saucy, mischievous smile: 

“Well, you wouldn’t be the first to make that discovery. Is the boat 
ready, Mr. Cavendish? So am I, then. I hope you are prepared to — 


me up if you upset me, or drown with me if the occasion be delightfully 
melodramatic enough, or die in gathering me the ‘ forget-me-nots,’ like 
the knight in the German story, or anything else I may be disposed to 
exact.” 

“To die and be remembered by you would be a far happier fate than 
to live and be forgotten,” answered Cavendish, vehemently ; and then 
coloured at his own daring. 

Poor, dear Charlie! He was but twenty. He had been spending his 
last Long at Heidelberg and Bonn; he was deep in Uhland, Novalis, 
Jean Paul, Wieland, Goethe, and he was too earnest and loving by na- 
ture to take up the general Brazenbricks cheap tone concerning women, 
which we adopted even at Eton and Rugby as the first sign of knowing 
life ; or to be satisfied with the usual run of Brazenbricks loves, Bachelor 
Ball flirtations, cigar-shop houris, and London actresses. 

Rosalie looked at him as he handed her into the boat with a certain 
dash of sadness very rare to that brilliant coquette ; perhaps a suspicion | 
that her fun might cost others pain came for a minute across her, but she 
was like a child, chasing and catching the butterflies as they flew past her 
in the sunlight. She never thought that the delicate wings would not be 
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wrenched off for her amusement without a pang. She never thought of 
it; and, indeed, in Rosalie’s society love is so — a — that we 
take, like our cigars, to puff at vehemently when first lighted, and throw 
away when they burn dull, without any pain to ourselves or our weeds, 
that in nine cases out of ten her campaigns would have caused no return of 
“Dangerously Wounded.” She went in the boat with Charlie, and listened 
to his pretty speeches as if she liked them, and let him say very dévoué 
things to her over the forget-me-nots, and put him still deeper in the 
mire by the sight of her as she leant over the side, dipping her white 
jewelled hands in the water, and looking up smilingly at him from under 

r black hat, and in reality thought very little about him indeed, but 
mused to herself, “I wonder if that provoking Lionel Fane has found it 
dangerous or not? He will, before he has done, or Rosalie Rivers will 
have lost all her power. He will meet one who is adamant at least ; and 
what fun it will be, for I believe he thinks he has only to wish and to 
have, where women’s hearts are concerned.” 

While Fane, who had had to make his adieux to her, to keep an 
appointment with Montressor, for a private and strictly confidential inspec- 
tion of Girouette’s paces, drove towards Newmarket, smiling to himself. 

“That young beauty thinks she’ll catch me, to add to her list of 
victims. She’ll find herself mistaken. We shall be quits in the game; 
but I must take care what I say, or she’ll really believe I’m in love 
with her; and though they say she only cares to dict a little with men, 
and never cares to marry ’em, refusing those that do go the length of an 
offer, still she might take it into her head to marry me, and I should be 
decidedly mad with my own imprudence. But I must have the fun of 
giving her a lesson ; it will do her a great deal of good to find her spells 
not, quite as omnipotent as she fancies !” 


IV. 
THE TWO THOUSAND IS RUN, AND FAVOURITES ENTERED FOR OTHER STAKES. 


Catvert's wooing sped smoothly, as I often notice wooings do where 
the heart isn’t implicated, and don’t where it is, possibly because, in the 
first case, the head is cool, the feelings being not admitted into the ques- 
tion, and in the second, in affaires de convenance, there is sure to be that 
certain spell for unlocking barriers, leaping refractory walls, and generally 
smoothing the road of life—money. Calvert’s wooing sped smoothly: the 
widow, as I before hinted, being an extremely amiable and accessible 

rson, having probably practised in the amiable line with those not very 

tidious gentlemen of the Indian army, whose stations are too far apart 
for them to be over critical on the goods the gods give them. Mr. 
Moidor Fitzeowrie, that “ beastly trader,” as the man who coveted being 
his successor politely termed him, had had more money than ancestors, or 
at least ancestors producible in the world, and I have not a doubt that his 
widow, with that tenderness for rank inbred in everybody going (even in 
those sans-culottes who showed their appreciation of it in the savage way 
in which they gloated over the fall of Elizabeth Bourbon or the Princesse 
de Lamballe, sure evidence that they recognised their victims as higher 
than themselves), wrote over her blotting-book “‘ The Hon. Mrs. Mortimer 


Calvert,” to see how nice it would look if the son of the Earl of Flashing- 
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cheque should propose. He was a young manof such high family, and no 
doubt of as high expectations. Poor old fellow! didn’t he just wish he 
was. But he didn’t breathe a word of his difficulties, you are sure, to-the 
divine Fitzcowrie, whose Indian bonds and railway debentures were to rescue 
him from them. Calvert had been very sharp and hard on poor young 
Cashranger when Cash forged his brother’s name for two hundred pounds, 
but he didn’t see, and couldn’t have been made to see, that he was medi- 
tating a wholesale robbery on the widow—not he! He’d have stuek his 
eye-glass in his eye and stared at you. “Rob her? ’pon my soul, no! I 
mean everything honourable to the woman!” So we all read crime, and 
translate it according to our education. 

The evening before the Two Thousand, Calvert was at a musical party, 
and as he hung over the widow’s chair (going after her at all times as 
sedulously as a terrier watching and following a rat’s peregrinations), he 
listened to her discoursing with one of the Fellows on monetary affairs. 

“The Smashem Junction shares don’t pay well at all,” said the widow, 
stirring her coffee. “Poor dear Mr. Moidor Fitzeowrie would imvest 
thirty thousand in them, much against my wishes, and now, I assure you, 
I don’t always receive two and a half per cent.” 

“Oh, the divine woman!” thought Calvert. “Thirty thousand even 
at two and a half! I certainly will marry her if Geranium don’t win to- 
morrow.” 

“ Now, on the contrary, the El Dorado bonds, in which my solicitor 
lately bought me shares for nearly the same amount, pay admirably; and 
the dividends are higher, I believe, every year,” eontimued Mrs. Fitz- 
cowrie. “Not that I care for money—not in the least, I sometimes wish 
T had none—it is such a trouble; and what does a woman want with it?” 

You angel !” thought Calvert, taking her cup with the most. marked 
empressement. ‘Shan’t I be happy to take the trouble of it off your 
hands. Twice thirty thousand—sixty thousand. By George! won’t 
Blasé envy me, and the governor too, for that matter. I wish that old 
rascally Greekroots wouldn’t sit so obstinately by her. Thirty thousand, 
and a woman that doesn’t care a bit about money! I'll marry her whe- 
ther Geranium win or not!” 

To see whether Geranium won or not, or whether Montressor’s little 
well-bred Girouette would earry off the Two Thousand, every Cantab 
road from Cambri to Newmarket on the eventfl morrow. Devoted 
to racing as I am, I scarcely go with the gusto—not even down the Epsom 
road in my old friend Dashwood’s drag, with Moét’s and Fortnum’s best to 
Derby’s horse or Lord Palmerston’s favourite, and the makers of some of 
the wittiest mots in town for my companions—that I used to do down 
that old Newmarket road to the Two Thousand, the Cesarewitch, or 
the Cambridgeshire in those merry college days. Many a day have I 
lashed the off-wheeler to get back in time for hall; many a time have I 
come to grief rattling tandem over cross roads and hedges and ditches in 
a pitch dark night, after a spree at the Rutland Arms or the White Hart 
to celebrate the triumph of some cunning little mare or well-bred colt by 
which I had landed what was spent as soon as won. Oh, the merry old 
college days, they will come back to none of us, I fear! Girouette and 
Geranium were more prominent, I am afraid, in our minds than any 
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prayers and praises when we did chapel that morning—as, despite Cal- 
vert’s devotion. to the widow, and ours to Rosalie Rivers, they certainly 
were prominent in our talk—as a pair of bays tandem in = dog-cart 
tooled Calvert, Gore, Cavendish, and myself along, utterly careless 
of all possible consequences of gating, proctors’ reprimands, or an 
other collegiate as we over 
smoking our pipes out of all possibility of proctorial o nerves, 
Gore performing a fanfaronnade on bis cornet as we dashed through the 
long single street, to: the delight of the eyes of the young ladies congre- 
ed.at the windows and the torture of school-girls who, writing their 
ictations under the Argus eyes of their German teacher, were not allowed 
to look out at the sinful visitors who deluged Newmarket, that luckless 
little town so utterly demoralised during the race weeks, and so un- 
utterably dull during the rest of the year, like Catholics fasting all Lent 
to make up for the wickedness crammed into the earnival. at shoals 
of men there were, filling the White Hart and Rutland Arms, and every 
other tenement, that week: dukes and princes, legs and sharpers, 
pugilists and pickpockets—all the aristocracy and all the riff-raff who had 
come into the little town for the Spring Meetings, where so many fortunes 
have been. lost and made since the days when Crocky’s was in its glory. 
Girouette won, and Geranium came but third; and Calvert, as he saw 
the little well-bred bay come in at the distance, whispered to me, 
“T shall go and propose to the widow, and if she don’t aecept me I 
shall be up a tree indeed, my boy!” 
The widow, with Helena, Rosalie, and Mrs. Rivers (a pretty, lively 
om who liked flirting as well as her daughter), were on the are in 
e Jermyn carriage, that equi a centre for a troop of men, for besides 
Fane, hating against the dinky anh the Cantabs gathered round it, there 
were several of Rosalie’s friends who had come down for the Spring 
Meetings, and were, after the race, eagerly claiming the reeognition of 
that belle par excellence, the Little Rivers. The Rivers was per- 
fectly well able to entertain any number of them, and would, I believe, 
have rather enjoyed it than otherwise if she had every man in the Cavalry, 
Artillery, and Line, and out of both the Upper and Lower Kouse, to 
crowd round her to claim her smiles and her glances. Very provoca- 
tive she looked to any fellow, whether soldier or civilian, as she leaned 
back amongst the cushions, smiling at her devoted slaves the Cantabs 
from under her dainty white pee and reckoning her bets, which bein 
all laid, according to Fane’s counsels, on that lucky little Girouette, woul 
keep her in gloves for the remainder of her existence, though she did 
rarely wear the same pair twice, not to mention the bracelets and necklets 
and costly bagatelles that Cavendish and others similarly in for it would 
stead their promised too, was the 
itzcowrie, ing an rgeous, wearing her five-and-thirty years 
lightly as she, had worn weeds, smiling AE 
> a on Calvert in a way that seemed to make assurance doubly sure 
that she would not refuse to rescue him from that intricate mess of debts 
and embarrassments ghaphically described by him in our modern English 
as “up a tree,” though hes up a tree in literal meaning Calvert would 
have speedily extricated himself with extreme rapidity, if one may judge 
by the ease with which he swung himself down other people’s pear-trees 
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at Harrow, and up the ivy to his own rooms while the grey of the morn- 
ing dawned to slumbering Town and roistering Gown at Brazenbricks. 

We were all engaged to dine that evening with Fane to celebrate 
Girouette’s success, or console Montressor under her defeat, whichever 
way events might turn out; and Mrs. Rivers, with Rosalie, Helena, and 
the Fitzcowrie, had promised to honour the Chancery, that abode dedicated 
to bachelors as completely as the Albany or the Temple chambers, with 
the light of their presence. 

Did not we havea jolly dinner that evening! with the French windows 
of the dining-room standing open—for the spring night was unusually soft 
and warm—the champagne hissing and the cool Rhenish sparkling, and 
the chefs-d’ceuvre of the Chancery’s very excellent cook deriving additional 
flavour from the merry mots with which they were discussed. Rosalie wore 
her brightest smiles and daintiest toilette ; and Fane, at the top of his table, 
was so dangerously brilliant with his gay wit and his courtesy, and his 
attentions were so winning, though so little meant, that Charlie Cavendish 
ground his teeth as he watched his host; and though he was partaking 
not only of his salt, but of his ceil de perdrix, his hors d’ceuvres, and his 

ines, could have knocked him under the table with hearty good will, and 

ad plenty of fellow-victims to keep him company in his most bellicose 
desires ; for every Cantab there—except, indeed, Calvert, who devoted 
himself to the widow with an unswerving fidelity, such as ladies without 
debentures are rarely honoured with—could have done any amount of 
mischief to the master of the Chancery for the careless, laughing, half- 
impudent manner in which he, who did not care a button for Rosalie, 
made love to her, while we, who loved her so distractedly, had to sit by 
and see him make such fast running for the cup which, if he got it, he 
would throw away with a laughing, heartless “ No, thank you!’ And 
Rosalie responded to it, too, that was the worst; though, to be sure, there 
was a mischievous laugh in her eyes, and a certain saucy defiance in her 
air which seemed as if she was not much more serious either. But, then, 
was she serious with any of us ? though, when she thanked us all for our 
different bouquets, on which every separate Brazenbricks man spent a 
small fortune at that time, or waltzed ten times one evening with 
Egerton, or played whole mornings to Gore’s cornet, and thanked little 
Stone for annihilating his eyesight by copying her some crackjaw piece 
of the Brazenbricks Services, or smiled on Jimmy Dashaway for a gold- 
mounted brush, or let poor Charlie whisper to her all his unworn heart 
without a sign of repulse, each not unnaturally being without Fane’s 
knowledge of the extremely small value to be set on such encouragements, 
hoped that he at least might be more favoured than his fellows. 

e hated him still more bitterly when, after dinner, he sang his con- 
founded Italian duets, which took the shine utterly out of Gore’s cornet, 
and poor little Stone’s quavering ballads, and even poor Charlie’s German 
lyrics, in that pleasant drawing-room of his, which was as full of luxuries 
and elegancies as any lady’s salon. We hated him still more when he and 
Rosalie strolled up and down the verandah in the spring starlight. 

**Lookest thou at the stars? If I were Heaven, 
With all the eyes of Heaven would I look down on thee !” 
whispered Fane, with-that caressant softness he used to women for whom 


he cared no more than for the emptied decanters on his dining-table. 
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“ But if you found me looking down upon somebody else,’’ said Rosalie, 
with her malin smile, which defied a man to know whether she worshipped 
him or laughed at him, ‘‘ what then? Would the discovery break your 
heart ?” 

Fane smiled too. 

“N-no; perhaps I should console myself, and look at somebody else, 
too! though there is no doubt,” he went on—and here he made his eyes 
as soft and as eloquent as eyes which had had a good deal of education 
in that line could look—* somebody else, or anybody else, would suffer 
by the comparison, as poor little CEnone with the Paphian goddess.” 

Rosalie se up at him. 

“ Yet, if report speak truly, when the Paphian goddess is not pro- 
curable, (Enone, or any other, is acceptable enough to you ?” 

“They may have been; but do you not know that though Achilles 
may go on in his invulnerability, safe in the protection of his egis for a 
very long time, he may come at last to a Briseis, before whom the conqueror 
bows down vanquished, and beside whose beauty the strong man has no 
strength ?” said Fane, softly; and (the abominable flirt !) took the little 
—_ that rested on his arm in his left hand as gently as if really and 
tru y they had been the ones to conquer him and chain him. 

osalie looked up in his eyes very softly, too; they were quits in that 
flirting-match without doubt; then she laughed that low, sweet, mocking 
laugh with which she had made so many brains dizzy and so many 
hearts ache. 

“To be sure he does; and why? Only because Briseis is out of his 
reach, and what he cannot have is tempting!” 

Wherewith the young lady took her hand from his clasp, and with a 
half-mischievous, half-tender look back at him, went up to Cavendish. 

‘Charlie, mon ami, come and sing me ‘ Kennst du das Land?’ You 
may fancy me Mignon if you like.” 

“Mignonne you are!” said Gore, fervently, while poor Charlie 
whispered as he opened the piano, and bent over her with a flush on his 
earnest, delicate face : 

“ Wilhelm Meister is too inconstant a réle for me to take even in 
fancy. That of Hieronymus would suit me better—faithful till death even 
to mere memory of Hermione !” 

“Confound that Little Rivers, what a slip puss it is!” thought 
Fane. “If I were in love with that girl, she’d.distract me with her do- 
love-me eyes and her changeable, moqueuse ways, but she’ll come down 
to me yet. I dare say she thinks I’m in earnest, like those sill we 
she has round her. There can’t be much in her if she’s flattered by t 
worship of those unfledged Cantabs.” 

“T’m the only man in this room with strength to withstand that young 
beauty’s wiles,” whispered Montressor to Fane, as Lionel passed him to 
ring the bell for the Jermyn carriage. ; 

j “I beg your pardon,” said Fane, quickly; “they have no attraction 
or me.” 

“Vraiment ? Then why do you flirt with her so desperately ?” 

“To give her a lesson, and show her men are not all to be led in her 
silken chains as she fancies.” 


Rosalie, standing near, running her hands over the keys of his grand, 
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in a brilliant improvisation, caught the words; the colour flushed into 
her cheeks, and her impromptu morceau grew rather entangled as she 
said to herself, “‘ Two can play at that game, monseigneur.” 

* Well, Frank, I’ve been and gone and done it!” shouted Calvert, as 
he drove us home from the Chancery. ‘Congratulate me, all of you. The 
widow is mine, and that blessed sixty thousand. Ain’t you envious ?” 

“No; and therefore do congratulate you with all my heart, which I 
shouldn’t be able to do if the devil of jealousy were rising up in me with 
every word. ’Pon my honour, I’m delighted. Sixty thousand! by. 
Jove, that’s a tidy little dowry.” 

“ Isn’t it just!” cried the accepted lover, with a fillip to the mare, who 
was really going a wonderful pace, considering she came out of Cam- 
bridge livery stables. “Sixty thousand ! only think of it, my boy; and 
maybe more, for anything I know. Of course I haven’t broached the 
subject just at present. Yes, I’ve been and gone and done it, thanks to 
that slap-up dry of Fane’s, that screwed my courage up, and gave me 
brass enough to go through the thing. It is an awfully nervous thing 
- proposing to a woman; extraordinarily nervous, considering the treat one 
gives ’em, whether of refusing us if they’ve a better catch in their eye, 
or of accepting us if they haven’t anything more tempting on hand. 
Anyway one gives ’’em a great treat, and yet it’s a horribly nervous | 
thing, especially when there’s that lot of tin hanging on the chance. 
However, as that confounded little Girouette had. won, there was nothi 
for it but to propose ; so when that magnificent wine of Fane’s (who’s ‘his 
merchant? I'll ask the address, and order some as soon as I’m married) 
had put up my pluck, I took her into the verandah and talked about the 
nightingales—all women like a dash of sentiment, you know—and then 
slid into my proposal, and my heart beat so fast thinking of that cursed 
Bond-street man, and little Pearson’s bill, and the I.O U that I gave to 
Podmore, and all the deuced duns that would come about me if she 
should say No, that I vow I can’t tell what I did say to her—it might be 
a verse of the Psalms, or a Greek ode, for anything I know. . But the 
divine woman took it all right ; I suppose if they think a man’s in love 
with ’em they ain’t over-critical, and put down his nervousness to the 
seore of their own charms. She accepted me, Heaven bless her! and I’m 
safe. Those glorious debentures will pay off my difficulties, and 
won’t I live en prince, and shan’t the gold bobs fly! I'll have such 
a cook, and such a-cellgr, and such loo parties, my boys! Sixty thou- 
sand! and all just forgiving a woman your name! Oh, by George, I am 
in luck! It was a blessed fall that ever sent the widow down:to Cam- 
bridge. Congratulate me, old fellows, and let’s go and drink my 
adorable Emilia Mary’s health in flip or punch, and toast :my sixty 
thousand.” 

Calvert was immeasurably elated ; well he might be, — in 
common with England in general, that golden calf to which all the ener- 
gies of the nation are devoted, which by young men who spend it, 
middle-aged men who make it, and old men who save it, is alike deemed 
the only good without which Aristides, be he ever so noble, is ostracised, 
and with which Empedocles, be he ever such a fool, is honoured. Cal- 
vert was in ecstasies; his governor wrote to congratulate him—the first 
epistle he had ever had in.all his days from Lord Flashingcheque, who 
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had a great deal too much to do staving off his own duns to have any 
attention to spare for his own son’s creditors. His brother, Blasédetout, 
who had run down for the race week, shook hands with him with unusual 
cordiality, not being a cordial man by any means. “ Sixty thousand! 
*Pon my life, Mort, if I'd known it, I’d have come down and cut you 
out.” With which amiable assurance Blasé wrapped himself in his 
amaude and bustled back to town. Everybody congratulated him, for 
somehow or other everybody had an idea of the fabulous wealth of this 
Indian widow, whom Helena had picked up at Scarborough, generated 
= by the massive bracelets, and costly Cashmeres, and general 

d sounding talk of the lady in question. Everybody congratulated 
him, for Calvert, the debt-laden mauvais sujet, was a very different 
son from Calvert the affianced of sixty thousand pounds; and the Hon. 
Mortimer congratulated himself beyond expression at his escape from 
‘duns, and his own resplendent future. Everybody congratulated him, 
except Fane, who laughed till he cried when he heard of the Fitzcowrie’s 
betrothal. ‘ By George,” said he, “I wouldn’t marry that ponderous 
‘woman for three times sixty thousand; and I’ve a great idea some of 
that gorgeous jewellery is Brummagem. However, chacun a son goiit! 
and even a widow’s better than the Queen’s Bench!” 

The Two Thousand was run, but Lionel still stayed at the Chancery, 
though Montressor left him as soon as Girouette’s triumph was tele- 
eae to Tattersall’s, and announced in the sporting papers, and 

and Rosalie went on giving—or imagining they were giving—each 
other the lesson for which they had been carrying on their several cam- 
paigne. Fane had sworn to himself to make this heartless, uncatchable 
ittle beauty know what it was to love where she wasn’t loved; Rosalie 
had vowed to force this all-conquering flirt into a passion he wouldn’t 
's0 easily get over, and show him one woman at legst could be adamant 
‘to him. Since she had overheard him in the Chancery drawing-room, 
you are sure the young lady’s eagerness in her pursuit was not lessened, 
and they flirted, and waltzed, and rode, and made a half-mocking, half- 
serious love to one another: Fane, with all that softness and fascination 
in which he was better skilled, perhaps, than any man in England; 
Rosalie, with all that semi-tenderness and semi-mockery with which that 
young beauty lured so many headlong after her. It was a dangerous 
game, and a cruel game, too, if it succeeded on either side ; but both of 
them were too skilful and accomplished players at it for either to fear 
‘the arrows they had shot in their gay toxopholitism could possibly fall 
back again on their own heads, 


THEY PLAY WITH EDGED TOOLS, AND DIAMOND CUTS DIAMOND. 


Caxverr was married a month from that lucky proposal of his, after 
the dinner-party at the Chancery. The ceremony was performed at St. 
George’s, and the breakfast was given at Fitzcowrie’s sister, a lady who 
had espoused some individual on Change, but who, living in York- 
‘terrace, with superb powdered flunkeys, and an income to all appearance 
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treble that penniless peer Lord Flashingcheque’s, had her snobisms kindly 
looked over by the Calverts in general, and had her breakfast-table 
actually graced by the presence of Blasédetout, who, having a certain 
regard for his brother, as having made a good catch, was positively so 
amiable as to officiate as gargon d'honneur, an unprecedented piece of 
humour on his part, as it made him get up at eleven, and waste 
alf a day in the middle of the season. So, altogether, the marriage on 
both sides gave considerable satisfaction; the one congratulating them- 
selves on ee connexion with rank, the other on their alliance with 
money. It ve nd in the papers, as nd as that of a lady I 
of: whose father ~ a of the nuptials that 
were to take place on the morrow over night, and called his own daughter 
the “interesting and lovely bride.” And Calvert whispered to me, as he 
was waiting for his bride to make her toilette de voyage, 

“I’m as happy as a prince, my boy; not a farthing of the money’s 
tied up. That darling creature cares so little about it she never even 
mentioned it, and of course I was much too wide awake to put it into her 
head by alluding to it. Won’t I cut a dash when we come back from 
this confounded honeymoon! that’s the only drawback to my happiness. 
A month alone with one woman, and doing the sentimental all the time, 
is no joke; and what infernal bosh it is, when you come to think of it.” 

With which sentiment Calvert left me to lead his bride to the carriage, 
and whisper all the orthodox, fond, and devoted things which are ex 
régle on such occasions. Debentures and India bonds can excite a won- 
‘derful amount of worship. 

It was now the’ end of May, the month for Cambridge par excel- 
lence, when the Cam is blue with forget-me-nots, and the fresh green 
leaves are budding in the barks, and the birds are singing among the 
Trinity limes, and the outriggers are darting like so many flights of 
swallows under the arches of the bridges, and the sisters, and cousins, and 
‘bien-aimées of the Cantabs come over for a luncheon or a déjeiiner, 
making the college walls ring with merry girlish laughter, and filling the 
dark chapel benches with gay toilettes at afternoon services. Fane was 
‘still at the Chancery, from motives best known to himself; and Rosalie 
‘Rivers and her mother, having several friends among the Cambridge 
magnates, were still in Granta, though they intended to leave, in the 

second week of the month, for a furnished house Mrs. Rivers had taken 
in Lowndes-square. The London season was late that year, so was the 
Derby, or Fane would have to a certainty been off, though he might find 
it very amusing to carry on his campaign. The young beauty’s stay 
in Cambridge was the most ruinous thing in the world for the Can- 
tabs. The men were eternally going after her, moving heaven or earth 
to get her something or other she fancied; walking about all the live- 
long day for the chance of getting a sight of her; lounging the hours 
away by the side of her piano, and committing fifty thousand like bétises, 
which interfered horribly with every thore rational pursuit, and made 
‘them so indifferent to the very noblest objects in life, that we, the 
‘Brazenbricks Eleven—equal any day to All England and the Lord’s men 
—were beaten, actually beaten by the John’s Eleven, simply owing to 
the fact of a certain dainty toilette being on the ground. If the Oriel 
‘Eight didn’t win the Long Challenge Cup it was very odd to me, and I 
know I, who was now stroke since Calvert’s departure, was driven pretty 
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nearly distracted, by never being able, five times out of six, to get all my 
crew together to practise, since one or other of them was certain to be 
levanted somewhere after Rosalie. The most wide-awake, and to my mind 
the most delightful of philosophers, says, “Un homme peut étre amou- 
reux comme un fou, mais jamais comme un sot.’’ With all due deference, I 
differ with him, for if letting yourself be caught out, or making a crab, just 
because there is a pair of bright eyes looking at you, be not the height 
of folly, I should like to know, sir, what is? As if thrashing Oxford 
men and winning an eight-oar race were not worth the smiles and the 
wiles of all the women in the universe! Cavendish, our coxswain, was 
worse than any. Poor Charlie! it was no spooneyism, no fancy, no flirta- 
tion with him; it was a real bona fide love, into which he went with all 
the earnestness of his nature and the poetry of his pet German mysti- 
cisms. He literally idolised Rosalie, and Rosalie let him idolise her 
without any check or sign of repulse whatsoever. She was so used to 
have incense offered on her altar, I suppose it never occurred to her that 
her worshippers might burn themselves irremediably in offering the per- 
fume to which she was so accustomed that she could not have lived in an 

atmosphere without it. ; 

“What a pity dear Rosalie is such a coquette!” said Helena, plain- 
tively to Fane, one evening. ‘She would be so charming if she didn’t 
flirt so desperately. Don’t you think so?” 

“She is no more of a flirt than most women are who can boast her 
attractions. Renunciation is not so easy when the apples hang golden 
and tempting from the boughs in the glow of the summer sunshine, as it 
seems = we the apples are all gathered, and the leafless branches swing 
cheerlessly in the autumn winds. Have you found your favourite pur- 
suit, or at least what was such when I was a young fellow here, an un- 
profitable one, that you take to denouncing it ?” 

He spoke laughingly and quizzically, but the defence of Rosalie, and 
the fling at herself, were too much for Miss Jermyn’s temper, now none 
of the sweetest. She gave him a nasty sneer. 

“How poetical you grow! You must not laugh any more at poor 
Charlie for his most romantic Germanism. Have you given up 
favourite pursuit and turned au sérieux, like Mr. Cavendish, too?” P 

‘* Not at all,” said Fane, more quickly than was necessary; ‘‘ but be- 
cause I don’t bow down to Miss Rivers like her worshippers, that is no 
reason I should be as spiteful to her as her ‘ dear friends.’ ” 

Helena gave a nervous laugh as she settled her bracelets and fluttered 
away from him. 

“T am glad to hear it, for though you intended—didn’t you ?—to make 
her fall in love with you, I don’t fancy you have succeeded ; and it would 


have been such a shocking fall for the almighty conqueror to be refused, 


‘even by Rosalie Rivers, though she does boast she has as many offers as 
‘there are days in the year.” 


“ Re !” thought Fane to himself, with unmitigated contempt. 


“The idea of any woman’s refusing me, or of my giving any one of 


them an opportunity! That little Rivers, too! I think I see myself 
added to the list of fools that have let her triumph over them!” 
Whereat Fane glanced at Miss Rosalie as she sat at the piano, with 


‘Cavendish, Stone, Gore, and Egerton leaning enraptured over her, and 


could have pitched them out of the room for being four such idiots. 
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“ Refused, indeed !” thought Fane, as Rosalie twisted herself round 
on the music-stool, and commanded him, in her pretty, imperious way, 
— and sing a duet with her. “Tt is I who refuse her, I 

1? 

If he wasn’t likely to be refused by her, two fellows came in for that 
unenviable fate that very night. Gore, who had certainly had his bou- 
quets accepted, and his cornet accompanied, in a way that made him 
reasonably hope for a different reception, had his congé; and poor little 
Stone, when his passion overcame his timidity, and enabled him to mur- 
mur forth a few words as incoherent as the last song with the last glass 
of bishop at a wine, had his; and the one took te trying to break his 
meck by driving a pair of unbroken colts tandem, in a ‘high-built cart, 
over every cross-road and ugly bit in the county in his despair; and the 
other shut himself in his room, sported oak constantly, and wrote up 
three whole reams of paper in sonnets, bathed in tears, and utterly 
neglectful of theorems ale problems, though, until Rosalie’s advent, his 
sole hope, thought, and ambition had been to be Senior Wrangler of the 
coming year. So different are men’s temperaments and modes of conso- 
lation in this life it is hardly wonderful that they sympathise with one 

“ There two mortals consi to ition,” whispered Fane to 
Rosalie, as S led her to her sanhas lk: glanced at Gore and Stone 
going gloomily away in the moonlight on opposite sides of the street. 

Rosalie started a moment, and coloured a very trifle. I dare rs she 
wondered how Fane had guessed so closely at her employment of that 
evening in the Jermyns’ conservatory. 

“ Perdition! Oh no! nothing so strong; they are at the adoring 

and must worship at some shrine.” 

‘‘ And you would rather have them at your Loretto than at anybody’s 
a n’est-ce pas ?” thise with, I fancy? 

* Possibly—a monopolisation you can s ise wi 

Fane as he wrap her, and whispered, 
half laughingly, half mischievously, 

“ You wouldn’t be so cruel to me ?” 

For a second the colour in Rosalie’s cheek deepened, and her lashes 
— then she looked up in his face, and laughed, as she sprang into 


“ Au contraire, doubly cruel, because you fancy yourself so secure.” 
-And she rolled away, waving her fan to him in adieu with a mischievous 
smile that gleamed and sparkled in the moonlight. 

Fane lighted a fusee and began to smoke rather —— 

“ What a little devil it is! After all the trouble I’ve taken — 
don’t know whether that girl cares a rap about me or not. I wish to 
Heaven I’d never seen her! She’s not worth half the time and trouble 
I’ve taken about her, and yet I should like to bring her down at last. 
Why the deuce, if she’s so refractory, is she so confoundedly bewitching ? 
She’s the only woman that ever gave me any trouble before, yet some- 
‘times her eyes are soft enough. It’s very odd to me if I don’t make her 
like me before I’ve done.” 

And Rosalie drove on with a smile in her lips. 

‘J wonder if he meant that in jest or earnest? I think he does care 
about me, flirt as he is; but I must give him his lesson first.” 
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What 1 young beauty might mean to do afterwards is best known 
to herself. 
Fane and Rosalie went on, being very soft and winning to each other, 
riding, waltzing, singing, and sketching together, as usual, in a style 
that would have set down as “engaged” any two people less widely 
known to be such desperate flirts as these two, who were much too 
slippery for anybody who knew anything of either, to suppose, in the 
wildest imaginings, it possible for them to be “caught”—till at last 
came the day for our great eight-oar race between Brazenbricks and 
Oriel for the Long Challenge Cup, a day of breathless anxieties, ex- 
ertions, depressions, elations, toils, and excitements to me, occupying 
the noble and responsible post of stroke, now plunged into the depths 
of fear by Jimmy Dash, who had not been very long in trainmg, 
and would imbibe beer to the most frightful extent, now elated 
the recollection that the captain of the Oriel men, who rowed 
a slashing stroke, had yet failed to win the Freshwater Sculls last 
month, and the scientific way in which our boat rowed the practising 
distance. I will not now dwell or dilate upon it, as, since the Challenge 
Cup is now in our possession, with certain other bits of racing-plate, I 
might be tempted to do. The day was clear and cloudless, German 
bands were playing, girls in the carriages and on the barges were 
looking specially charming in their summer toilettes as they levelled their 
race-glasses to see the Brazenbricks boat, with its blue colours flutterin 
in the wind, and the Oriel crew in their red Jerseys:and red-rib 
hats, cut through the water in contest for the Long Challenge Cup. 
Despite the damage which going after Rosalie Rivers had done in inter- 
fering with the practice, the race was so fast that the umpires had much 
to do to keep pace with it; and after those minutes, which seemed hours 
with that breathless strain on nerve and muscle, we shot past the bows 
of the Oriel’s boat in a triumph that repaid all the hard work and depri- 
vation of the training. 

Before the usual supper, with which we were going to celebrate our 
success, Charlie had invited his idol and several other ladies to dinner 
in his rooms; Fane, of course, all of us, and the defeated Oriel men 
came too, so that Charlie’s rooms, though they were double ones, and the 
finest not only in Brazenbricks but in Granta, were quite full. Never 
had such a dinner as that been given by college men, though they are 
lavish Amphitryons, and always féte the beau sexe royally. He had his 
fish and his wine from town, and strawberries forced to gigantic siae, 
and peaches a guinea the half-dozen—if he could have melted 
& la Cleopatra, for Rosalie to drink he would have done it—and he looked 
so happy there at the head of his table, while Rosalie, the brilliant queen 
of it all, knowing that she reigned supreme over him, and more or less 
over everybody else there—for even the new come Oriel men were thinking 
they had never seen so lovely a face and form, and bowing down to & 

before her—laughed, and talked, and flirted with her most radiant 
witchery. Poor dear Charlie! But though she laughed perhaps most 
with Cavendish, her eyes and her voice were softest to Fane. In Fane's 
, too, there was something more earnest and more eager than there 

been before in his careless, laughing, flattering flirtation ; and though 

he had told me once he thought Charlie the nicest young fellow he had 
ever met, he now felt an unconquerable irritation at him, and called him 
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to himself a “cursed puppy,” though certainly if anybody did not merit 

that injurious appellative it was poor Cavendish, who had not a dash 

of dandyism, frivolity, vanity, or affectation in his nature. Perhaps his 

own trap had caught in his own wing, and the flirtation he had entered 

into to punish this little heartless coquette was beginning to make him 

pay for it, and to feel for that bewitching young lady what he had simu- 
ted to her. 

It was a very soft, sweet evening, and before they left, Rosalie and the 
other ladies strolled into the me to hear the nightingales, who were 
jug-jugging in their little throats a flood of harmony that would have 
enraptured M. Michelet. Fane had been more than usually attentive to 
Rosalie all through that day ; more earnest, moreover, and less moqueur 
in his attentions than he had ever been before; previously they had been 
too full of laughter, jest, and flattery for a man who really cared about 
the object of them, but to-day they had a good dash more sincerity and 
reality. Greatly, I fear, to Charlie’s wrath he kept by her side as they 
sauntered through the backs, and though Rosalie kept turning pretty 
impartially from one to the other, her softest glances were given to 
Lionel instead of to her devoted Amphitryon, at which Charlie, who 
had all along been encouraged as far as was possible without his bein 
able to say that she had actually accepted him, having plenty of pluc: 
and pride, though he was mad after her, dropped behind, angry for the 
first time, saddened not for the first time, by his capricious and bewitching 
idol. Gradually Fane and Rosalie sauntered along till they had left the 
rest of the party scattered about in different téte-a-téte, parties carreés, 
and trios some little way behind them, while listening to the nightingales 
and talking softly and low, they strolled along till they stood beside the 
river, flowing along in the moonlight with a pleasant ripple among its 
sedges and rushes, while the dim, tremulous light threw into deeper 
shadow the grey bridges and towers, and silvered the leaves of the 
willow boughs that dipped into its waters. 

And somehow, either Fane thought, like Byron, 

—when from the boughs 

The nightingale’s high note is heard, 

It is the hour when lovers’ vows 

Sound sweet in every whispered word, 
or Rosalie’s eyes were more than usually soft and dangerous in that 
demi-lumiére ; the flirtation took a more tender and serious turn, and 
Fane’s pulses began to beat quicker than he had ever meant them to do 
for the little arch-coquette, when he began his game, forgetting he played 
with edged tools, which, with all his skill in using them, might cut him 
before he laid them down. 

“ Rosalie,” he whispered, softly, “ the other night I asked you in jest 
whether you would be less cruel to me than to the Cantabs? If I ask 
you in earnest now will you hear me ?” 

The hand he had drawn into his arm was not withdrawn. Rosalie’s 
eyes were hidden by their long silky lashes, but there was a flush on her 
cheeks and a tremulousness on her lips which Fane, who did not really 
doubt for a minute but that she loved him, construed as very good signs, 
and, bending over her, he poured into her ears as much tenderness and 
passion as the most exigeante young lady could desire, with too much 
reality in it, moreover, to be mere play any longer. Rosalie’s heart beat 
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fast as she listened with triumph, and perhaps with something softer and 
deeper, Zz the colour wavered in her cheeks, and the hand he held in his 
trembled. 

« And now will you be as cruel to me as to all the others who have 
loved you?” whispered Fane, in conclusion, pretty well sure of his 
answer, though still astonished at himself for having in reality bowed 
down to this little enchantress. 

For a moment she lifted her eyes, fondly, gratefully, — to his, 
with a flush of joy on her face, and Fane thought he had won the game, 
though if not in the way he had originally intended, in a still pleasanter 
manner. He bent nearer to her, put his arm round her, and would have 
thanked her more fondly than by words, but Rosalie stepped away from 
him, and stood at a little distance with her head on one side, and her 
most mischievous, provoking smile sparkling on her lips and in her eyes. 

“JI must give him his lesson,” she thought, as she gave him a low, 
moquant bow of reverence. ‘You do me much honour, monseigneur, 
but I know the worth of your words.” 

Fane was startled ; flirt though he was, he had never had an idea of 
his inconstancies being brought against him. He sprang to her side, 

“ Rosalie, for Heaven’s sake——” 

Her eyes dwelt on him half lovingly, half mischievously; but she re- 
treated a few steps, laughing her low, dear musical tones. 

“ Don’t call on Heaven! your own words are the witnesses against you. 
When you give ‘a lesson’ again, take care nobody gives one too!” 

“ Good God! what do you mean ?” asked Fane, with a sudden chill 
and dread falling upon him that while he had been playing with her 
she had been playing with him. 

“ You may han! said Rosalie, saucily. ‘ Some women are not quite 
so easily won as omnipotent conquerors fancy them !” 

With which speech to console or distract him, Rosalie ran over the 
turf with a gay low laugh that rang in his ears to madden him and be- 
witch him still further, and, joing the first group she was near, 
yee Charlie to her—poor Charlie, whose anger vanished at her 

t smile. 

Then she was cold—she was tired—the nightingales were not singing 
—and the wind was getting chill—and she went in with Charlie, the 
others following at their leisure. Her mamma was some little way behind 
flirting on her own account with one of the Oriel men, though she was 
some twenty years older than he; a fact for which he did not care a pin, 
as she was a sweetly pretty woman still. Rosalie went into the inner 
room, took off her hat, and threw herself down in an arm-chair. She had 
triumphed; she had given Fane the lesson she had longed to give him ; 
and yet her victory did not give her all the pleasure she had anticipated. 
Charlie leaned over the back of her chair, and Rosalie let him whisper on 
to her, not heeding his words, but thinking to herself, 

“ He will hardly go off for those few words. He must have known I 
meant to teaze him.” 

“Rosalie, answer me, once for all,” whispered poor Charlie, leaning 
over the back of her fauteuil, till his lips touched her wavy perfumed 
hair. “Do not put me off any more with jests or light haghing words. 
T have lived on hope so long, for Heaven’s sake, give me certainty. Who 
will ever worship you as I do—I, who would lay down my life to give 
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you a moment’s happiness? I have told you so so often, take pity upon 
me, and tell me for once you love me in return !” 

Rosalie hardly heard him ; she leaned back, playing impatiently with 
the curling feathers of her hat. She was listening intently for Fane’s 

on the stairs. 

“I wish he would come now,” she thought. ‘Jealousy would make 
him repeat his words. He will scarcely leave one for that!” 

“Do you love me, Rosalie ?” whispered Cavendish. 

She played with the feathers with a half smile on her lips, for she 
heard Fane’s step mounting the stairease, and thought, 

“I will punish him—I must teaze him a little more before I have 
given him a good lesson—and then——” 


Charlie—poor Charlie—whose passionate love vows could wing 80 


little way to his listener’s heart, took that silence, that cruel smile, for 
encouragement, for confirmation ; with a few breathless words of grati- 
tude he leaned still nearer, and his lips touched and lingered on her brow. 
In the outer room stood Fane; he heard the words, he saw the caress, 
swung sharp round again, and went out before Rosalie had time to spring 
up, as she did with a hot colour in her cheeks, as she saw Fane. 

“Mr. Cavendish, how dare you? how could you venture——” 

“*¢ Dare’—‘ venture’—those are hardly words from you to me!” said 
Charlie, his gentle nature stung into righteous wrath. “Do you mean 
that you do zot love me, then, Rosalie ?” 

“Love you? No, never! How could you think——” 

Charlie’s lips turned white as death. 

“ How could I think it? God forgive you! You have given me 
cause enough to think it—as much cause as a woman. can give a man, 
save the actual words which promise him to be his wife. You knew that 
I loved you—you never checked it, that. was tacit encouragement enough 
for one who idolised: you as I did. You cannot look in my eyes and keep 
— lie that. you never taught me, never lured me on to love you—a 

hood the more cowardly, that the world will absolve you from your 
broken faith, because you have taken no vows to me. Not think it? 
God forgive you! When you have won the fondest love a man could 
give you—when you have blasted my whole life with the curse of idolatry 
misp and trust betrayed, you can turn calmly to me, and ask, ‘ How 
I could think it?” God forgive you! The ruin you have wrought merits 
something more of contrition and sorrow for your work, than a scoff, and 
a sneer, and a reproach—for what?—for having loved you too fondly, 
trusted you too blindly. I have no other sin to you!” 

He ceased abruptly in the passionate torrent of words that his love and 
his betrayal wrung ton him ; then he leaned his arms upon the mantel- 
piece, resting his head upon them. He was very young, but he loved 

like a man. True hearts like his. are rare; she may live to want 
them, and to long for them, before she dies. These words stung into his 
istener’s ear; Rosalie was weeping passionately, sobbing bitterly, as a 
child cries when in his heedlessness he has broken a costly, delicate toy- 
She stretched out her hands to him. 


“I have been wrong—very wrong! Forgive me!”’ 


He did not take her but stood looking at her gravely, sadly; 
all youth blanched out of his fair face. Poor Charlie! he was young to 
have his youth robbed from him for ever. “Forgive you! Yes; but in 
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years to come spare others for my sake, and do not break another’s heart 


as you have broken mine!” 
ith those words he left her; she never saw his face again. His rival 
revenged him: the next morning Rosalie heard that Fane had left a 
P.P.C. eard on her mother, had bidden Helena and us farewell, and had 
left the Chancery. Diamond had cut diamond, though we never knew 
it then, for Fane bade us all a laughing good-by, and nobody could have: 
guessed that he had been caught im his own trap, and the flirt been con- 
quered by the ette. He learned how much his gay enterprise had 
cost him by the fierce pang he felt when he saw the caress of which he 
did not see the repulse; he was maddened that he, who had defied and 
laughed at her power, had given another triumph to the vain and heartless: 
oung beauty ; that he, Lionel Fane, should have been fool enough to let 
owalke Rivers-refuse him. But sharp as the sting was—for in those last 
twenty-four hours he had begun to love her with passionate eagerness—he 
would have died rather than let any one guess the truth that he, who had 
sought merely to punish her, had fallen before her, and had lost all his: 
strength in her beguilements, sharing the madness of the men whom he 
had ridiculed. He left the Chancery. Shortly afterwards he wrote me 
word he had accepted a diplomatic post that had been offered him which 
wiiaheiion to Vienna; and as it was a lucrative and a very pa 
i , nobody connected: Rosalie with his acceptance of it. So hi 
rival revenged poor Charlie, and the coquette was parted from the only 
man she had ever loved. She had played with many fond true hearts ; 
it was but just that she the to- her own was 
bound. I never saw her again till years afterwards. How I saw her then, 
I may tell at some future time. Her game had been a cruel one: she 
had played with noble and tender human hearts. If the time came when 
she was deserted and in sorrow, and wanted human sympathy and tender- 
ness and care, she could hardly complain—she who had sent so many out: 
into cheerless solitude, with the curse of love wronged and trust betrayed. 
Granta was a desert when she was gone. Gore drove his unbroke colts 
in mad efforts to break his neck. Stone bought a velvet MS. book, and 
spent his life under the willows by the river, penning stanzas to ‘“ witch- 
ing wily woman” in Tennysonian metre. Egerton, I am sorry to say, 
took to drinking, a taste that never left him afterwards till two good fore 
tunes had gone in the turf and the bottle. Jimmy Dash, the hunting 
season not being come, actually, in crazed despair, took to green-tea classics 
and sapping, to which circumstances he owed the breathless escape from 
plucking which got him his present fat living of Bosh-cum-Bumble. A 
great and sudden gloom fell upon Brazenbricks: men moved about the 
Quad and cloisters silent and gloomy as mutes at a funeral, the men who 
before Rosalie’s advent had been as jolly as mutes coming: back from a 
funeral, cracking nuts on the top of the hearse; Brown’s was forsaken, 
wines spiritless, punch flavourless, pipes but mediocre consolers, audit: 
contemptible and “ material,” the girls of Petty Cury and King’s Parade 
distasteful and disgusting. Then came the commencement and the 
exodus ; and the backs were deserted and the halls silent, and the streets 
empty and the laughter hushed. And Charlie—poor dear Charlie !— 
when I think of him as I saw him last, his cheer to the Light Brigade 


his death-cry, I cannot name him jestingly among the other Cantabs who 
were with me at old Brazenbricks. 
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During that Long I went to Paris. One day, walking on the Boule- 
vards, thinking of the news I had heard, that Rosalie Rivers had just re- 
fused the richest baronet in the western counties, I saw coming along, 
smoking gloomily, with his hands in his pockets and his hat over his eyes, 
the Fitzcowrie’s husband, the happy owner of sixty thousand, the Hon. 
Mortimer Calvert. He tried to cross the road to avoid me, but I very 
innocently frustrated his intention by shouting out to him, so that he had 
nothing for it but to come up and shake hands. 

: “ And how’s madame?” I naturally asked. “ How came you to be let 
out alone only two months after the nuptial day?” ' 

5: Confound the nuptial day !” said Calvert, with such startling em- 
phasis that the Parisians passing turned and stared. 

“Hallo! What, has Mrs. Calvert turned a Mrs. Caudle already?” 

“Devil take the woman!”’. swore Calvert. “ I wish she’d been in the 
Red Sea before I’d seen her.” . - 

‘What, won’t she let you have enough money, old boy? keeps you 
tight, eh ?” 

“ momen !” screamed Calvert, with a horrible laugh. ‘ There isn’t any!” 

Not any ?” beri 

_ «Not ast groaned Calvert, with such utter anguish that the hardest: 
heart living must have pitied him. “ It was all a hoax—a swindle ; she 
hadn’t a farthing, except a pension that went away when she married me. 
Half that precious jewellery of hers is Brummagem, and she’s been a 
regular /cadger, living on her friends, and talking grand to get herself in- 
vited... She hadn’t a shilling, Frank, and that abominable sister of hers 
is just. as bad. That rascally trader who gave us that slap-up breakfast 
failed the week after, and was only glad to have the wedding at his house, 
to hush up.the reports there were afloat about his coming ween ZF 
Isn’t it horrible, Frank? and I can’t go back to England because of.the 
duns, and I daren’t for the life of me tell the governor or Blasé; and:d 
gre you my honour, Frank, we’re now living on tick in the Chaussée 

’Antin, and I haven’t tin enough to pay for the poorest dinner. She 
thought I was well off, as I was a peer’s son, or she wouldn’t have trapped 
me, trust her !” i; 

The tears stood in his eyes, and, comical as it was, I couldn’t have 
laughed. There was something wonderfully pitiful to me that two people 
should have concentred all their wits, and put out all their wiles, and 
dragged in the marriage vows, as aids to their mutual fraud, only to dupe 
one another! 

I went to see them, and the Fitzcowrie looked black as night, and 
snubbed her young lord most cruelly. My governor got him a con- 
sulship, a poor place, in the south of France, and there, I believe, they 
have as uncomfortable a ménage, and. lead as miserable a life, as ever 
punished two people for that gross sin, and perjury, and fraud, on which 
society smiles so blandly, though she is so severe on some far more in- 
nocuous peccadilloes—a marriage for money; and I scarcely ever look back 
to the merry old college days, those roistering times at dear old Brazen- 
bricks, when health and youth were undisputed and undimmed, and life 
lay before us in all its golden promise—that golden promise which ever . 
vanishes, mirage-like, at our approach—without recalling the double case 
of diamond cut diamond, when we fellow-commoners of Brazenbricks fell 
victims to A CoquerTe’s CAMPAIGN. 
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THE OUTREMANCHE CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. X. 


THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 


Mon A.Frep,—Nous voila toujours sur le méme terrain! 
Italy! When shall we be able to quit it? With the King of Naples, 
—when he departs? With the Pope,—when his Holiness chooses 
another sanctuary? With General Guyon’s army of occupation,—when 
notre maitre thinks proper to give the word? In truth, I am afraid, - 
when even these hopes are realised, that Italy will still find something 
for everybody to occupy themselves about ! 

There has been enough on the ¢apis, in all conscience, since I wrote 
last. 

Of the surrender of Ancona it is scarcely necessary to speak, for— 
after the battle of Castel Fidardo—that was almost a fait accompli; but 
later events, which furnish subjects for speculation, have been—ma foi / 
foison ! 

In the first rank stand, the allocution of the Pope,—the publication 
of Lord John Russell’s despatch to Sir James Hudson,—the speech of 
Count Cavour in the Sardinian Chamber,—the increase of the French 
army in Rome,—the proclamation of King Victor Emmanuel to the 
people of Southern Italy,—the victory of Garibaldi on the Volturno,— 
the ministerial difficulties at Naples,—the withdrawal of the Russian 
and other ministers from Turin,—the meeting at Warsaw,—and the 
preparations of Austria to meet the coming struggle. 

The Pope’s allocution, which contains nearly as many bitter words as 
the celebrated curse of St. Ernulphus, is interesting in more than one 
point of view :—to ourselves more particularly than to the generality of 
the Italians—who, having other things to think of, care very little about 
the matter—since the reference made in it to the insincerity of “one of 
the most powerful princes in Europe’’ has furnished the key-note to that 
‘oud outery on the part of the French bishops—an echo of the address 
from the Vatican—which has just caused the suppression of the Gazette 
de Lyon. The denunciation of the King of Sardinia was naturally to 
be expected after the invasion of the pontifical dominions by the Pope’s 
“degenerate son;” but the real sting of the allocution lay in the covert 
attack on that other, the Church’s most faithful “ eldest son,” he who 
professes so much regard for her and shows so little, and who, by 
doubling the number of the Papal guards, only makes the Holy Father 
more securely his prisoner, as long as he thinks fit to allow him to re- 
main in Rome. The irritation of Jean Mastai is all the more violent 


Kk because of the friendship from which he cannot shake himself free. Yet 
ri it must be confessed that he who has constituted himself the chief pro- 
fe tector of the Pope, contrives to manage matters so that, to the outside 
=. world at least, he appears to do the very thing he says. 

‘I There is, for instance, the recal of M. de la Tour d’Auvergne—an ap- 


parent mark of imperial disapproval of the Piedmontese policy, which has 
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been imitated by Russia in a more sincere spirit—and again the occupa- 
tion of Viterbo, with the restoration of clerical dominion in a city whose 
inhabitants were still rejoicing at being freed from the despotic rule of 
the Church. Further, there is the pas ralenti of it Ré Galant’'uomo on 
his hasty march towards Naples, which may seem to signify that notre 
maitre—and his also—has not yet given his consent to the step which is 
to complete Italian unity, though the famous proclamation itself was not 
only composed, but corrected and revised in Paris, and forwarded ready 
for issue. On the last point, however, the policy of the Emperor of the 
French may be considered, not so much an ‘lhcuthon of his intentions 
with respect to the temporality of the Pope, as a prudent watclifulness of 
the course of events, to be accelerated or retarded according to the nature 
of the counsels which prevail at Warsaw. ‘A waiting race”—as the 
English jokeis call it in the language of Ze Sport—is always that whicly 
is preferred at the Tuileries, in order to give greater effect to the rush by 
which the race is eventually won. If Austria be so ill-advised as to make 
an aggressive movement in Northern Italy, what can le pauvre homme: 
do but shrug his shoulders and openly assist the ally whom he had visited 
with his temporary displeasure? That assistance given, and the old game 
played out, the “idea” must once more be recompensed—or rather the: 
terms on which support was given must be fulfilled. It is an excellent 
thing for M. de Cavour to say—he is passé maitre in the art of saying 
anything he chooses—that “the precedent of the treaty of the 24th of 
March” will never be quoted against the Sardinian government, and that 
the cession of any part of Italy will, after the annexation of the South, 
become an impossibility : yet there are not wanting those who confidently 
affirm—as I, myself, took the liberty to intimate last month—that the 
price of French assistance has already been agreed on. “ Let the annexa- 
tion be made,” observed M. de Cavour, “ chalewreusement,” “ and his 
demand would no longer be made to a people of five millions ; it would 
be made to the great Italian nation, a compact and strong mass of twenty- 
two million free men.” Compact and strong! With nothing matured 
in the shape of organisation, from the Po to Cape Spartivento, with more 
than half the boasted number made of a fainéant population ready enough 
to shout themselves hoarse in momentary excitement, but by no means 
ready to draw the sword and forego their maccaroni in the cause of 
Italian liberty! Were the whole peninsula animated by the spirit that 
pervades the north and centre, the compactness and strength of Italy 
might fairly be cited as a reason for hoping successfully to resist the 
attempt at extorting further cessions ; but until something has been done 
towards the consolidation of government in the kingdom of Naples, it is 
idle to talk of effective co-operation in a great endeavour. Besides, not- 
withstanding the heroism of Garibaldi, the bravery and abandon of 
Victor Emmanuel, and the consciousness of a noble cause, the King of 
Naples is not yet conquered : it is like selling the skin of the bear before 
he is killed to speak of that as “unity” which is at present so far from 
accomplishment. This problematical unity, on which M. de Cavour lays 
so much stress, appears, to his thinking, as close and identical as that of 
the twenty-two polichinelles at the bal masqué described by Alphonse 
Karr, who all wore the same masks, appeared in the same costume, and 
spoke the same language! But there must be many changes in Italy 
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before a complete resemblance is established between the Neapolitan 
Pulcinella and the Genoese Gianduja. ° 

Let us suppose, however, that M. de Cavour spoke the truth when he 
said that nothing had passed on the subject of ceding Sardinia to France, 
“ either officially or officiously, either in’ writing or by word of mouth, 
either directly or indirectly :” the fact still exists that Italy—“ United 
Italy” if you will—can attempt nothing beyond her present limits with- 
out the consent of the Emperor of the French. On the other hand, it 
is equally clear that the same authority weighs upon the desires of the 
Austrian Kaiser, and that whoever may hope, there is only one who has 
the power to execute his wishes. What he may decide is the mystery 
yet unrevealed, the riddle that remains to be solved. The Constitution- 
nel assures us that the Czar has sent an autograph letter to the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon, explaining the interview at Warsaw in such a manner 
as to deprive it of any significance of hostility towards France ; if this be 
so, Austria may have a longer respite : that negotiation for the surrender 
of Venetia, of which M. de Cavour spoke as possible, may yet be sub- 
stituted for force of arms. As Voltaire says: “‘ Enfin tout est connu!” 
—but he must have good eyes who can predict the end at present. 

Some criticism has been bestowed on the despatch of Lord John Rus- 
sell to Sir James Hudson; many persons being of opinion that the 
peremptory language, in which Sardinia was interdicted from attacking 
the Austrian possessions in Italy, denoted a feeling of hostility to Sar- 
dinia on the part of England. The English Foreign Secretary has, itis 
true, an awkward way of expressing himself, but his despatch, say his 

logists, who admit his clumsiness, was never tended to convey a hos- 
tile sentiment. And yet, how hard it is to convince some folks! There 
is the Patrie, which asserts, at this moment, that ‘a note has been ad- 
dressed by Lord John Russell to the cabinet of St. Petersburg, recog- 
nising the absolute right of Austria as regards Venetia!’ This will, of 
course, be denied or explained away, but the recent coquetting between 
Lord John and M. de Schleinitz on the banks of the Rhine—that river 
which so recently witnessed the insolence of Prussia with respect not only 
to English subjects but to their sovereign, on the point of becoming a 
Prussian guest—gives an air of probability to the assertion. 

The re-establishment of the Holy Alliance is disclaimed, but the fact 
of the three powers who formerly constituted it assembling just now for 
a mutual purpose, attests the revival of the despotic principle of the 
alliance as plainly as if it were still called “ Holy.” The Constitutionnel 
may describe the Emperor of Russia’s letter quite correctly, so far as the 
object of the Warsaw meeting directly applies to France ; but who can 
doubt that “the absolute right of Austria as regards Venetia”—which 
Lord John Russell is said to recognise—is not one of the chief points of 
agreement between the three? What has taken place at Turin? 
Austria, of course, has no representative there; Russia has withdrawn 
M. de Stackelberg; and, while I am writing, the news arrives that 
Prussia has directed M. de Saint-Simon to follow the Russian minister's 
example. This is a more intelligible proceeding than the diplomatic note 
which M. de Schleinitz wrote from Coblentz, a fortnight ago, to the 
same Prussian functionary, intimating, in reply to the Sardinian memo- 
randum of the 12th of September, the disapprobation of his government 
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at the Piedmontese invasion of the States of the Church. It is impos- 
sible to laugh at ¢ Prussian despatch—the mere sight of such a docu- 
ment makes one shudder—(recalling the famous mot of Piron on a bad 
comedy: “On ne peut pas rire quand on biille”) ; butone may dislocate 
one’s jaws in another way. I take the trouble of translating a passa 
of this agreeable despatch: read it, mon cher Alfred, and then tell me if 
you do not feel symptoms of approaching ¢etanus! “It the openly- 
avowed-essentially-policy-moving power which ever-in-Germany-aiming 
at a more efficiently-developing and powerfully-reuniting-organisation of 
the national powers is.” Ah, mon Dieu! mon Dieu! Where is the 
courage to be found that can continue? What must have been the 
torture of M. de Cavour when the interview took place at which M. de 
Saint-Simon was instructed to read the above-mentioned despatch to the 
Sardinian premier? Happily, M. de Cavour knows nothing of German, 
and could therefore afford to smile at the sounds which assailed his ears. 
The condition of M. de Saint-Simon was scarcely, I imagine, so pleasant. 
If asked for the meaning of his words, he could only have replied, like 
Monsieur Jourdain: “ Je ne puis pas parler plus clairement.’”” Under 
circumstances such as those of which I now speak, it becomes very 
doubtful that the Sardinian cabinet will succeed in changing the opinion 
of Europe—of that part of Europe, I mean, though M. de Cavour did 
not specify it—which lies beyond the Rhine. M. de Cavour thinks the 
day “not far off, when the great majority of Germany will dread any 
complicity in the sacrifice of Venice. When this comes to pass,” he adds, 
‘we shall soon arrive at the deliverance of the illustrious city.” Con- 
viction, I am afraid, will be slow to reach the minds of those who make 
Warsaw their place of rendez-vous. 

Tf, then, there is a dead-lock in political affairs, how is it to be removed ? 
The answer arrives at the last moment. The Emperor of the French 
has spoken, through M. Boniface, his organ in the Constitutionnel. He 
says that two objections have been made to the policy which he has pur- 
sued with regard to Italy. The first is,—that nothing of the programme 
of Villafranca has been carried out, the revolution in Italy having been 

rmitted; the second,—that he still refuses his support to those who 
abour in the cause of Italian unity, prolonging at Rome an occupation 
which irritates the national feeling, and preventing a sentiment of free- 
dom from expanding to its legitimate extent. ‘lo these objections he 
replies by declaring, on the one hand, that if he turned against Italy he 
should place himself out of the pale of all the principles he represents, of 
all the rules he has laid down; and, on the other, that assistance rendered 
to Italy would lead to a general war. The emperor's remedy is a General 
Congress; and it appears that a short time since Garibaldi held the same 
opinion. I have no room for comment at present. Adieu. 

Victor GouUACHE. 


THE SHINGLETON MYSTERY. 


A SEA-SIDE STORY. 


By Duptey CosTELLo. 


MereELy to say of Shingleton that it is a rising watering-place, would 
be to give offence to every one of its five hundred regular inhabitants ; 
yet, if it contain no more than that number, I do not see why Shingleton 
should not have expectations, and hope to rise. 

Such, in fact, must be the case, or how does it happen that, at present, 
Shingleton is overbuilt, more apartments—if not houses—being to let in 
it than there are visitors to fill them, even in the height of the season? 

Some magnificent ideas went towards the laying out of Shingleton, 
but they remain unaccomplished. The Royal Crescent exhibits only one 
horn, the Royal-square only half deserves its name, the Royal Promenade 
stretches in front of a very imperfectly occupied range of buildings, and 
the Royal Swimming-baths are not yet begun. These are signs either 
of caution or recklessness, of prudent speculation or headlong bank- 
ruptcy : the builders of Shingleton either stopped in time, or only stopped 
when they had no longer the means of going on. Be this as it may, 
there Shingleton stands, another monument to the vanity of human 
wishes of which the world contains so many examples. 

But although incomplete and unfinished, Shingleton is not without 
attractions, A fine range of breezy downs lies behind the town, a fine 
expanse of open sea—breezy enough, too, upon occasion—spreads before it; 
there are sands at low water, and, when the tide is in, you see how appro- 
priately Shingleton is named; donkeys and bathing-machines are also 
among the properties of the place, and there is a riding-master who has 
an establishment of four horses and three ponies. Nor is this all: the 
Royal Promenade Rooms supply the usual sea-side literature ; a German 
band makes its appearance twice a week, arriving nobody knows how, and 
departing nobody knows when ; wandering acrobats halt now and then 
to pick up charitable pence; natural history on wheels suns itself some- 
times on the road that skirts the Royal Promenade; and itinerant 
gy of sea-side curiosities take Shingleton on their way to somewhere 


On a small scale, then, allowing for drawbacks, and substituting good 
intentions—that very dangerous pavement—for downright performances, 
you have at Shingleton very much the same kind of thing that you get 
in places of higher renown : and unless tormented by the fiend Ambition, 
who delights in showing off before the multitude, you may pass one or 
= months there pleasantly enough, according to the mind you carry 
with you. 

Most people have some reason to give for the choice they make of their 
sea-side home. The exceptions, who, like Brummel going out to dinner, 
tell their valet to put them into a carriage and drive them somewhere, 
are very few in number. Some seek retirement, some a crowd; some 
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health; some mere amusement; and soon. The motive which induced 

Mr. Benjamin Smurfitt to visit Shingleton was an inordinate fondness for 
rawns. 

Long before the skill of the architect had been called in to convert a 
small tishing-village into a fashionable watering-place, the fame of 
the Shingleton prawns had spread far and wide ; and long before his re- 
tirement from reel Mr. Benjamin Smurfitt had inwardly resolved 
that, whenever that event took place, he would go to Shingleton and 
have his fill of prawns. Thirty years is a long interval between the birth 
of an idea and its realisation as a fact, but for thirty years did Mr. Ben- 
jamin Smurfitt toil in the pursuit of wealth and his crustacean reward. 

Mr. Smurfitt was in the brush-making line, a branch of art which has 
very extensive ramifications, leading upward to shower-baths and smoke- 
jacks, downward to dusters and door-mats, and embracing in one broad, 
universal level nearly all the refinements of the scullery, the pantry, and 
the kitchen. “ Persons about to marry” were enjoined in the newspapers 
to “go to Smurfitt’s, The Little Dustpan, Duke-street, Manchester- 
square, where only,” &c.; and by dint of advertisements on the one 
hand, and really fulfilling the promises made in them on the other, the 
advertiser at length became a man of money, and withdrew—as he said 
—from public life. 

While Smurfitt had been making his fortune, Shingleton—to a certain 
extent—was acquiring celebrity. Like “The Little Dustpan” in Duke- 
street, Shingleton also had been well advertised. The building company 
who took the matter in hand quoted (an apocryphal passage in) the 
Registrar-General’s annual report to show that Shingleton was the 
healthiest place in England; it was acknowledged, they said, on all 
hands, to be the most delightful spot on the coast; the same interest de- 
clared that, when the direct Shingleton line was finished, it would be 
more accessible than Blazetown, to which it was even now a formidable 
rival; and as to the creature-comforts of Shingleton, nothing more was 
necessary than to point with pride to its prawns. Thus conscientiously 
recommended, Shingleton became what has already been described—and 
thither, with more than a lover’s eagerness, Mr. Smurfitt went to realise 
the day-dream of his existence. 

Of a lover’s eagerness, indeed, Mr. Smurfitt knew nothing, for, though 
he had reached his fifty-fifth year, he had never been in love. Absorbed 
in bristles and rope-yarn and such-like unyielding substances, for thirty 
years he gave no thought to anything more tractable or tender; for to 
the last-named category his housekeeper, Mrs. Bruff, could hardly be said 
to belong, so little of either were in her temper or aspect. That Mrs. 
Bruff, despite her inward and outward woman, entertained thoughts with 

to Mr. Smurfitt which have—or appear to have—some affinity 
with sentiment, was quite another thing; but though her entertainment 
of them had made no impression on the heart of Smurfitt, it helped with- 
out doubt to keep that heart free from other impressions, supposing him 
weak enough at any moment to have relaxed in his attentions to rope- 
yarn and bristles. To tell the truth, though Mr. Smurfitt seemed im- 
passive as a merman—a little, too, perhaps on that very account, as far 
as ‘she was personally concerned—Mrs. Bruff was indescribably jealous. 
Tf she could not win him herself, she took every domestic precaution ‘to 
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prevent any one else from doing so, and, with respect to out-of-door 
transactions, she guarded him with more than feline watchfulness. This 
excessive vigilance would have made many a man miserable, but Smurfit, 
though he winced a little now and then, took it very easily on the whole, 
and at length it became almost an article in his creed that of all the 
pitfals of life there is none so dangerous as matrimony. 

As a confirmed bachelor, then, Mr. Smurfitt went to Shingleton, and 
so resolute to appear what he was, that he left Mrs. Bruff behind. It cost 
her something to acquiesce in this arrangement, for there was no know- 
ing what might happen to her master when he was out of her sight and 
so far away, but in this particular Mr. Smurfitt was inexorable: he was 
going in for prawns, and, as he said, the only way to do that with any 
degree of satisfaction, was to have them to himself. Ah, if Smurfitt had 
but known that there were prawns in the West Indies, equal in flavour 
to those of Shingleton and three times their size, he would have braved 
all the terrors of the Atlantic to get at them; and, had he made the 
Jamaica voyage, it is more than probable that Mrs. Bruff’s apprehensions 
would have come to pass. But I must not anticipate. 

The frequenters of the Royal Promenade Rooms at Shingleton, as they 
laboriously strove, in the beginning of August last, to beguile the time 
and cheat the skyey influences of our delicious summer, whose harvest is 
still ungarnered, read with more than common interest—there being only 
seven visitors in the place at that time—the announcement, in the 
fashionable column of the Shingleton Gazette, that Benjamin Smurfit, 
Esquire, was among the latest arrivals, and “occupied apartments” at 
Unicorn Mansion: the editor had caught the true Blazetown style, and 
Shingleton had adopted the true Blazetown nomenclature. Moreover, as 
they read, they might have been aware—in fact, they could not oe 
knowing, as he was the only stranger who had appeared at the Rooms 
the week—that Benjamin Smurfitt, Esquire, was in presence before them, 
secking recreation like themselves, and—like themselves—not finding it. 
This being the case, it may be convenient here to describe the personal 
—_—- of Mr. Smurfitt, borrowing the description from his own 
P otographed carte de visite. As his tendencies were not at all literary, 

e had chosen “ ‘The Library style,” surrounding himself with bookcases 
which he had never seen, and gazing on books he had never opened. He 
was bald-headed, of course—that helped the literary illusion; blunt 
featured—that denoted sagacity ; short—all your intellectually-great men 
are so; stout—well, to be stout, in Smurfitt’s opinion, was to be manly ; 
so, as a short, stout, blunt-featured, bald-headed man, he stood, when he 
was in Regent-street, before the artist’s painted library; and, with the 
decorations only changed, and his hat on, so he appeared at the Royal 
Promenade Rooms, Shingleton. 

I can’t say that anybody there was much taken with Mr. Smurfitt’s 
appearance, except, perhaps, the proprietor of the establishment, who 
booked his subscription ; but as a new comer was a godsend at Shingleton, 
and the day was unusually wet—complete saturation being rapidly 
achieved—he soon found some one to talk to him. Conversation was'a 
safety-valve to Mr. Smurfitt at that moment, for he was exceedingly out 
of temper, and wanted to give vent to it. Out of temper? And at 
Shingleton? Yes! Mr. Smurfit was a disappointed man. He had been 
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nearly four-and-twenty hours at Shingleton, and hadn’t yet seen a single 
prawn! But he shall speak for himself. 

The weather had naturally made an opening. 

“ Wet day, sir! Yes. Shamefully wet, I call it,” replied Mr. Smur- 
fitt to his interlocutor, an elderly twaddler, who seemed as if he also had 
retired from business, and would be glad to get back to it again; “when 
one comes into the country one don’t expect to be treated in this way.” 

The elderly twaddler was one who accepted his fate more patiently than 
Mr. Smurfitt : probably he was not so well off. 

* I’m not partial to wet weather myself, sir,” he replied; “ it keeps one 
so much in-doors. What with the rain and the wind, it was as much as 
I could do to get here this morning, though Marine Villa, where I’m 
lodging, is not a couple of hundred yards off. I really thought I couldn’t 
have kep’ my legs, the wind was so uncommon high.” 

“ That’s where it is, sir,” returned Mr. Smurfitt, boiling and bubbling 
with indignation ; “it’s the beastly wind that does it! I call it a perfect 
imposition—a regular downright swindle ! Look here, sir,” he continued: 
*‘T come down to Shingleton on purpose to eat prawns, and what’s the 
first thing I hear? Very sorry, but there are none to be had. Forced 
to go without ’em at tea, sir, yesterday; forced to go without ’em at 
breakfast again, this morning. Same story repeated: high wind, rough 
sea, not a prawn in the town. What signifies wind and sea! They 
ought always to be had. You can get oysters whenever you want ’em— 
why not prawns ?” 

“ Potted prawns are very nice, sir,”” mildly interposed The Twaddler. 

“Potted nonsense !’’ retorted Mr. Smurfitt, more angry than ever. 
“Tt spoils em altogether. Clarified butter takes away the taste! Quite 
another thing when they’re fresh! Relish of the sea about them—firm, 
juicy, delicious! I hate potted meats, sir; potted prawns worse than 
anything else. I wish I was lord-lieutenant of the county—mayor of 
the town—inspector of the police—harbour-master, or what not—I’d 
bind these fellows down in a penalty of—of—of—twenty pounds— 
twenty pounds, sir, at the very least—for every day they made me go 
without prawns. I’d soon bring ’em to their senses !” 

“ Well, really,” said The Twaddler, rubbing the window-pane with his 
cuff, “I do think it’s going to clear up! It looks lighter out at sea, 
and don’t seem quite so blusterous. Perhaps they’ll catch some this 
afternoon !” 

“Tf they don’t,” said Mr. Smurfitt, firmly, “ I know what I'll do!” 

There is no threat so terrible as that, the actual purport of which is 
unrevealed ; and, to use a familiar phrase, The Twaddler almost shook 
in his shoes as he glanced at the angry countenance of Mr. Smurfitt. 

But as storms clear away from the face of the ocean, so the wrath of 
the retired brushmaker, having spent its fury, gradually subsided. Mr. 
Smurfitt became more conversable, and the chit-chat gently filtered 
through the lips of The Twaddler fell soothingly on the ear of his 
listener. He learned by this means who the celebrities were that consti- 
tuted the company then staying at Shingleton, what the amusements of 
the place, how, at stated periods, the Band or the Ethiopian Serenaders 
made their appearance, what was done on the shingle at high water and 
what on the sands when the tide went out, where the best donkeys were 
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to be hired, how many church services there were on Sundays, what time 
_ they began, when they ended, who preached But no, I can conceive 
nothing more cruel than the repetition of The Twaddler’s information : 
let it suffice that he made Mr. Smurfitt as completely az fait of what was 
going on at Shingleton as if he had been the oldest spinster inhabitant. 

Notwithstanding The Twaddler’s prediction—notwithstanding his at- 
tempt to verify it by tapping the glass with his knuckle, and then wonder- 
ing why it did not rise—the rain pelted and the wind blew as if it had 
never rained or blown before, and when the afternoon had been spent in 
the desultory way common to all afternoons that are passed in Marine 
Libraries, Mr. Smurfitt, under cover of his umbrella, returned to Unicorn 
Mansion, to eat his lonely dinner. 

Yet loneliness in dining was less a misfortune to Mr. Smurfitt than it 
isto many. He liked his dinner, not so much for the sociability of the 
meal as for the thing itself. A table d’héte would, without doubt, have 
been more agreeable to him than a solitary cover, for at a table Phéte 
there is greater variety and more of it, but the season was so bad that a 
table d’héte was impossible. Mr. Smurfitt was the only occupant of 
Unicorn Mansion, and consequently his dinner was served in his “ private 
apartment,” a luxury forced upon him by the proprietor, who tried to per- 
suade him to take the whole floor. This costly kindness, however, Mr. 
Smurfitt resisted, and limited himself to a sitting-room and bedroom, 
communicating with each other. Mr. Smurfitt, then, ate his soup, his 
fish (which came from London), his mutton, his fowl, his stewed mush- 
rooms, his maccaroni, his damson tart, his custard, his Chedder cheese, 
his watercresses, with the appetite of a man to whom dining was the most 
important function of life ; with the same consideration for himself he dis- 
posed of a pint of brown sherry and a jug of pale ale; sighed over absent 
prawns, of which they gave him hopes on the morrow; and then seriously 
addressed himself to the task of discussing a bottle of port, by the aid of 
which he trusted to get through the evening, till it was time to wind up 
with the customary cigar and glass of hot brandy-and-water. 

While Mr. Smurfitt is engaged in his pleasant occupation, I may as 
well describe the situation of Unicorn Mansion, as it has something to do 
with the events which subsequently befel that gentleman during his 
sojourn at Shingleton. 

Possessing what the local house-agents call “a noble frontage,” Shin- 
gleton is cut at right angles by numerous streets, which, with symmetrical 
regularity, lead towards the sea. In Marine-street—not that it has a 
more marine character than any other—four doors from the corner of 
Marine Parade, stands Unicorn Mansion, opposite to which, and forming 
the other angle of the street, with a good share of the noble frontage, 
rises a large block of buildings, a part of it forming The Giant Hotel, an 
edifice whose proportions are adapted to its name and to the ambitious 
designs of its projector. It would, perhaps, have been more consonant 
with that ambition if The Giant Hotel had occupied the entire block, but 
the hotel itself was an afterthought, a large boarding-house—when it 
held any boarders—constituting the actual corner, the entrance to which 
was in Marine-street. A little lower down, and exactly facing Unicorn 
Mansion, was a small, elegant-looking house, with plate-glass windows, 
brown jalousies, and a light balcony, that ran round the curve of the 
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drawing-room floor. Beyond this, again, were houses of a more ordinary 
kind. 


In the early part of the day, before ennui drove him out to the Royal 
Promenade Rooms, Mr. Smurfitt had reconnoitred the street he lived in 
as far as his eye could reach. There were lodgings to let at every house, 
save at the pretty one directly in front; but though no card bearing the 
word “ Apartments” was visible, the rooms, well furnished as they were, 
appeared tenantless, 

“No prawns, and nothing to look at,” growled Mr. Smurfitt, as he 
withdrew from the window, and prepared to sally forth. 

This—as far as relates to the latter part of his surly ejaculation—was 
the state of the case in the morning; but with evening a change came 
over the scene. As Mr. Smurfit, half way through his bottle of port, 
was sitting in the twilight, meditating—is it necessary to say, upon 

wns ?—a gleam of light flashed across the street, and, looking round, 

saw that the drawing-room opposite was no longer empty, and on a 
closer inspection he perceived a lady there. 

A man may be as determined an old bachelor as he pleases; he may 
harden his heart by constant intercourse with horse-hair, bristles, rope- 
yarn, wicker-work, and a forbidding-looking housekeeper; he may have 
no higher aspirations, or keener sense of enjoyment, than arise from the 
anticipation or the realisation of his dinner; but, for all that, if, on a 
dull evening, at the hour ’twixt dog and wolf, as the French call twilight, 
with no companion but his own thoughts, and a glass of good wine at his 
elbow, a determined old bachelor suddenly gets a glimpse of a charming 
woman, the chances are that curiosity, or some other feeling, will prompt 
him to try to improve that glimpse into something less transitory. 

Whether this be a general rule or not, it at all events applied to Mr. 
Smurfitt. He had not gone down to the sea-side without being provided 
with a good pocket-glass, swung race-course or tourist fashion over his 
shoulders, in a polished leather case. He did not wear this instrument 
at dinner, but it hung within reach on the back of a chair, and now he 
put forth his hand and took it. The room he sat in was wrapt in 
obscurity; therefore, without being himself seen, he could use his tele- 
scope with impunity. Adjusting it to the proper range, he brought the 
face of the lady within the required focus. Mr. Smurfitt was astonished 
at her loveliness. She was the most beautiful creature his eyes had ever 
gazed on. She was making tea, and as she stirred her cup, a whiter or 
more delicate hand it was impossible to behold. But her face, as the 
lamp-light fell upon it, riveted his attention. It was a perfect oval, with 
a cloven chin, a small, sweetly-shaped mouth, large lustrous eyes, whose 
lashes swept the cheeks, eyebrows of the most equal curve, a forehead of 
dazzling whiteness, and shining dark hair, the full volume of which, 
behind the arching braid, was imprisoned within a silken net, that kept 
it from wandering over the shoulders. 

You may imagine how entranced Mr. Smurfitt was when I say that for 
five-and-thirty minutes without interruption (save once, to blow his nose, 
for he had a slight cold in his head; but he did it as gently as possible), 
he never took his eyes off the fair stranger. He might, indeed, have 
continued in the same attitude for as much longer, if a person dressed 
like a waiter had not entered the lady’s room, removed the tea-things, 
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and then drawn down the blinds, leaving nothing to reward Mr. Smur- 
fitt’s perseverance but the light that shone through one or two casual — 
chinks, an emanation, Mr. Smurfitt thought, from the lovely form within. 

For Mr. Smurfitt to harbour such a thought betokened something 
detrimental to the continuance of the iron sway of Mrs. Bruff; and the 
sigh which he heaved as he returned to his port led to a like conclusion. 
He finished his port, nevertheless; and the rain having abated, smoked: 
his cigar beneath his own verandah, his eyes turned wistfully all the 
while to the close-drawn jalousies. But Mr. Smurfitt took nothing by 
the latter motion, the slight streaks of light disappeared, and the lady’s: 
room was left in darkness. She was gone! Ah, whither? Presumptuous 
Smurfit, what is that to thee? Ring for thy chamber-candlestick and 
betake thee, too, to thy couch! Mr. Smurfitt did ring; but it was to: 
order his brandy-and-water. It was brought—and two wax-lights with 
it. Of the last Mr. Smurfitt took no heed, nor did the smoking com- 
pound really en: his attention ; for, though he sipped and stirred, and 
stirred and sip till, like Geoffrey Crayon under somewhat similar 
circumstances, nothing was left but the spoon, his mind was absent from 
the process. At length, when the jingling metal recalled his scattered. 
senses, he rose and went to bed. . 

Though the rain had ceased, the wind continued fresh, and Mr. Smur- 
fitt did not sleep so soundly as usual. A hearty dinner with no sub- 
sequent exercise, the prawn failure, the feminine apparition, and specula- 
tions on strong tiles and chimney-pots, combined to disturb his rest ; but 
after all, like most people who say they haven’t slept a wink, he made it 
out pretty well, and got up with his accustomed alacrity, having always 
been an early riser. To his honour be it said—though perhaps Mrs, 
Bruff would not agree with me—his first movement was to go to the 
window and examine the house opposite. The examination was fruitless. 
No outward sign betrayed that any one was stirring; the jalousies, up- 
stairs and down, were all hermetically closed. Mr. Smurfitt hummed a 
tune, but broke down in the middle; shaved, but cut himself; dressed, 
but forgot his boots, and went out for his morning walk in slippers. On 
his return, invigorated and hopeful, he sat down to breakfast. Another 
apology for absent prawns. Mr. Smurfitt could not suppress a growl, 
but on the whole he bore the announcement better than the waiter ex- 
pected. There were mutton-chops, broiled ham, bloaters, muffins, toast, 
and ecoffee—and—and—something else—which arrived when these things 
were despatched. The long-looked-for crustaceans? Not a bit of it. 
They slumbered still in the bed of Ocean—but, released from her slum- 
bers, there entered the room in which he had seen her on the previous 
evening, the lady of whom—whisper it not to Mrs. Bruff—he had been 
so constantly thinking. 

Her morning dress was even a than her evening attire, or 

haps daylight enabled Mr. Smurfit to observe it more clearly; her 


, too, seemed more radiant than when he saw it by lamp-light—it 


was like the freshness of the morning itself, Aurora in her car, Anadyo- 

mene rising from the sea—images which did not occur to Mr. Smurfitt, 

whose recollections were not classical. But, unfamiliar as he might be 

with Dr. Smith’s dictionary, he fully appreciated female beauty, and 

mentally gave: the palm to the unknown fair one over every woman in 
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the world. Woman? angel, rather! An angel of two-and-twenty ! 
That seemed about her age. 

But though never before caught in the toils of love—I need hardly 
say that he was fairly in for it now—Mr. Smurfitt behaved like an adept. 
Others of more impetuosity—younger men, it may be—would have 
asked the waiter to tell them who the young lady was that lived over 
the way—would have made some demonstration to attract her attention, 
Mr. Smurfitt did nothing of the kind. He kept his discovery perfectly 
quiet, and, that he might the better enjoy it, masked his position with a 
large arm-chair, behind which he stationed himself with his pocket-glass, 
observant of everything that took place in the lady’s room. 

She, wholly unconscious of being made “the cynosure of neighbour- 
ing eyes,” pursued her avocations as calmly as when she knelt to her 
devotions. Like Mr. Smurfitt—though not on such gross materials— 
she also breakfasted, and for her sake—absolutely for hers, and with no 
arriére pensée on his own account—Mr. Smurfitt wished she had had 
some prawns. If this generous desire does not reveal the intensity of 
Mr. Smurfitt’s passion, I am at a loss to imagine what can! Just as 
the lady finished her breakfast, the servant who waited brought in a 
letter. She opened it eagerly, read it with a heightened colour, and 
smiled. Oh, how Mr. Smurfitt was moved by that heightened colour— 
how he envied the writer who had raised that smile! Presently, the 
letter having been consigned to her bosom, she changed her place, and sat 
down in that division of the bay-window which commanded a partial 
view of the Promenade and the distant sea. In that direction her eyes 
remained fixed, while those of Mr. Smurfitt were as steadfastly bent on 
her. What would he not have given to have seen those eyes turned, 
with the same expression in them, upon him! But this was not to be. 
An hour went by in this manner. Suddenly the lady rose and left the 
room, but not for long. In less than five minutes—believe it ye who 
have pretty wives—she returned with her bonnet on—a “love of a 
bonnet,” I must say—took another peep towards the sea, smiled more 
sweetly than before, and vanished. 

Mr. Smurfitt came hastily forward from behind his arm-chair to watch 
her up the street, expecting every instant to see the street door open, 
through which, as he imagined, she must necessarily pass. But he waited 
and waited in vain! So quick of step, such eagerness as her air denoted, 
@ minute—less—half a minute, ought to have sufficed for her reappear- 
ance ; but five, ten minutes, a quarter of an hour went by, and still she 
came not. At last he became convinced that she had made her exit in 
some other direction, though he was puzzled to think how that could be, 
for apparently there was no other entrance to the pretty little house but 
by the door immediately opposite. 

This beautiful creature away, Mr. Smurfitt had no longer any induce- 
ment to remain at home. She was gone only for a walk. He would 
take a walk too. Possibly—nay, very likely—they might meet. Should 
he take off his hat to her if they did? Should he presume upon the 
laisser aller of a watering-place, and attempt to make her acquaintance? 
He didn’t know what he should do: he would be guided by circum- 
stances. It is the wisest course in most cases—certainly the safest in 
that of Mr. Smurfitt. Once out of doors and on the Royal Promenade, 
he looked east and west, with his telescope to his eye, but nobody filled 
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its field at all resembling her he sought: he gazed shoreward, with the 
same result: two or three bathing women in blue gowns and crushed 
bonnets—but no gown or bonnet like hers; here and there a stooping 
figure picking up shells, but no figure that recalled her image—besides, 
the attitudes of the stooping figures were alike unfeminine and absurd— 
impossible ones for Mr. Smurfitt’s Divinity ! 

With a less elastic step, Mr. Smurfitt continued his walk. He was in 
no mood for society, and turning away from the Royal Promenade Rooms, 
followed the road by the shore that led from Shingleton. For a mile or 
so he kept in the same direction : then, being a bad walker and feeling 
tired, he sat down on a mound that overlooked the sea. The coast at 
this part was indented, the ground never more than five or six feet above 
the shore, and occasionally sinking to its level. Mr. Smurfitt watched 
the sea-gulls as they screamed to the rising gale or floated in the trough 
of the wave, wishing for wings like theirs, if not to flee away and be at 
rest, to fly to some place unknown and find the person he wanted. With- 
out the aid of a pair of wings and only guided by his ears, he found 
what he sought—and more than he sought. During a temporary lull, 
as well of the elements as of the sea-birds’ cry, Mr. Smurfitt fancied he 
heard voices near him. He listened, and was convinced of the fact. The 
clear, silver accents of woman, the deeper tones of man, fell on his ear 
—the latter shaped once—he thought—to the epithet ‘ dearest!” Mr. 
Smurfitt turned towards the point from which the sounds proceeded, raised 
himself on his knees, stretched out his neck—*‘ craned” I believe is the 
proper word, but Mr. Smurfitt’s neck was very unlike a crane’s—and saw, 
within a few feet of him, a hat and a bonnet. The hat was a stranger 
to him, but the bonnet—surely he had seen that before, and not an hour 
ago! In his anxiety to satisfy himself, Mr. Smurfitt leaned too far for- 
ward, toppled over, and rolled headlong on the beach! 

A faint scream, something in a louder key, that fell harshly on Mr. 
Smurfitt’s sensorium, and, as he lay struggling on his back, a vision of 
two persons hastily climbing the bank, were the reward of his curiosity. 
Before he could recover his legs,¢#he “ parties’—as Mr. Smurfitt inwardly 
defined them—had regained the road and were hastening towards Shingle- 
ton ; but remote as they already were, his suspicion respecting the owner 
of the bonnet was confirmed—and though dimmed by distance, which, in 
this instance, lent no enchantment to the view—the second retreating 
figure presented the outline of a well-made, active, vigorous young 
man, 

Morose and gloomy, Mr. Smurfitt returned to Shingleton. On the 
Royal Promenade, he met his acquaintance, The Twaddler. But that he 
wanted to ask a question, Mr. Smurfitt would have passed him: so he 
stopped. 

“Good morning, sir,” said The Twaddler; “ hope you’re well ! Thought 
we should have met before! Blowy day again, sir—all against the 
prawns.” 

“Can you tell me,” replied Mr. Smurfitt, not noticing what The 
Twaddler said, “who lives at the house next but one to the corner in 
Marine-street ?” 

“Mr. Prigge, the M.C.,” smirked The Twaddler ; “ his name’s on the 
door. Had a call, hey? Have to drop your guinea! No escaping Mr. 
Prigge! Hal! ha! ha!” 
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Mr. Smurfitt. had noticed the M.C.’s brass plate. “ I don’t mean there,” 
he grumbled; opposite.” 

“Opposite! Next but one? Let me see! That belongs to The 
Giant Hotel.” 

“I thought the hotel looked this way.” 

“ So it does, and the entrance is in the next street-—Ocean-street.” 

“ How can that belong to the hotel, then?” 

‘Oh, there’s.a covered way to it. Behind the house yow speak of is 
the Snuggery. Private part of the hotel. Just the same as if you were 
at home—no noise, no bustle. Newly married couples always go there.” 

“ But there’s an entrance also in Marine-street ?”: 

“Oh no! That’s only a dummy. Never used. Knocker screwed 
down. Mere make-believe.” 

Ph o you know any la——that’s to say, any one now staying at The 
“4 t 99 

“Let me see! Mrs. Carfiddle,—no,—she went away the day before 
yesterday. Mr. Plumps. He’s there still. Saw him in his Spanish hat 
this morning. Lady Baggs is expected. Fine-looking person, Lady 
Baggs. Met her at Scarborough last autumn. Great addition to so- 
ciety ——” 

Mr. Smurfitt waited to hear no more, but turned abruptly to go. 

“God bless me !”fexclaimed The Twaddler, “ how you've dirtied your 
coat! All down tothe tails! What can you have been rubbing against ? 
Allow me to brush it off!” . 

“ Let it alone!” growled Mr. Smurfitt. “I shall do very well. Your 
servant 

“Rather bearish, I must say,” soliloquised The Twaddler, as Mr. 
Smurfitt lumbered off, his back being stiff and painful: people at fifty- 
five don’t tumble about with impunity. 

Arrived at his own door, Mr. Smurfitt’s first glance was directed to- 
wards the Snuggery window. There sat the Beauty, as placid as if she 
were carved in alabaster. A book was in her hand, but her eyes wandered 
from the page. Mr. Smurfitt changed higtactics. He cast his timidity to 
the winds, and, looking boldly up, took off his hat. The Beauty observed 
him. Surprise was the first expression on her face, but after a pause for 
recollection, it changed to displeasure; the colour rose to her cheek, she 
frowned angrily, and quietly moved away ; she had, doubtless, recognised 
the awkward intruder of an hour ago. In her haste, however, to leave 
the window, she did not perceive that Mr. Smurfitt entered his lodging. 

Whether he supposed this to be the case, or was determined not to be 
put down, may be a disputed question, but, at all events, Mr. Smurfitt 

haved with less discretion than he had previously observed. It was not 
so much the ardour of passion that threw him on a headlong course as— 
I am sorry to say—a sinister calculation. He had, in a manner, surprised 
the lady’s secret, and wished to make her feel that he was master of it. 

“ That young fellow,” said Mr. Smurfitt, “called me ‘a confounded 
stupid fool!’ She shall see I am not sueh a foolas he took me for. Wait 
till she comes back to the window !” 

After a brief interval she did come back, utterly unaware that the 
person who had annoyed her was at that moment. her vis-a-vis. From the 
— in. which she sat, she could not see what took place in Mr. Smur- 

tt’s room, unless her head was turned towards it. ‘To make her do so 
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was Mr. Smurfitt’s desire. Dumb show could not accomplish this,— 
though he made use of it in the first instance, smiling and waving his 
hand to attract her attention; but perceiving that his efforts were all 
thrown away, and that if she raised her eyes from her book it was only 
to cast them seaward, he had recourse to another expedient. Suddenly 
throwing up the window, he stepped out into the balcony, and coughed 
loudly. The noise he made caused her to look round, and then began a 
furious pantomime on the part of Mr. Smurfitt. First he nodded, then he 
winked his eye, then he pointed in the direction of the sea-shore, then he 
shook his head, then he grinned, and then placed his hand on his heart, 
bowing profoundly. He was an ass for his pains, for he made no impres- 
sion on the Beauty. She started at first seeing him, and her countenance 
betrayed a sense of annoyance; but she soon conquered the feeling, and 
calmly surveyed him, with an air of proud contempt. Mr. Smurfitt was 
in ecstasies ; enough for him that the Beauty did not withdraw; he took 
no heed of anything else, but kissed his hand again and again. At last 
she rose, and without manifesting any sign of anger or emotion, quietl 
lowered the jalousies of two of the windows, leaving the third eaten 
so that she could still look out in the direction she preferred, without 
herself being seen. Mr. Smurfitt set this down to a cause the very reverse 
of the reality. 

T mustn’t do it too openly,” he said to himself. ‘ People down the 
street might see. She’s afraid of that. I’ve pretty soon cut that young 
jackanapes out.” 

Mr. Smurfitt, therefore, abandoned the balcony, and continued his 
delicate attentions under closer cover. He could just see the flounce of 
the Beauty’s dress where it swept the floor. 

“Sly puss!” said Mr. Smurfitt, “I know what she’s at. I shall 


= a of those bright little twinklers presently, peeping at me through 
lind.” 


Imagination is powerful, and Mr. Smurfitt’s imagination must have 
been of a high order, for long after the Beauty had left the room, which 
was not, however, till late in thé afternoon, he fancied he saw that “ ail 
en tapinois,” qui le regardait. 

Dinner-time came, but Mr. Smurfitt was too agitated to eat—that is 
to say, to eat his accustomed quantity with his usual deliberate appetite. 
He bolted without tasting what was set before him, made no inquiry 
about prawns, and the moment the cloth was removed resumed his siege 
operations. 

As on the night before, a lamp was in the room, but unlike the night 
before, the lamp revealed nothing. Mr. Smurfitt grew impatient. He 
ge up and down, went into the balcony, found the wind too much for 

im, and came back again. He ordered candles—two fresh wax-lights 
were brought—and he placed them beside him. The device was useless. 
He tried darkness again, but still with the same result: the Beauty made 
no sign. Once or twice he thought he saw shadows pass behind her 
blinds. Jealousy then possessed him. Somebody else was there. That 
young jackanapes, perhaps! She might allow of an interview at night 
which she feared to grant in the morning. Swayed by conflicting feel- 
ings, all of them distressing, Mr. Smurfitt passed a very uncomfortable 


vening. The pain in his back increased—unmistakable symptoms de- 
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‘elared that his cold was worse—and—the only wise thing the had done 
sall day—he closed the window in a huff, and took himself off to bed. 

If the wind had been high the night before, it now raged a ‘perfect 
hurricane: his very bed rocked under him, and he, though a heavy man, 
rocked in his bed: the tempest shook the room, but what was that tothe 
‘tempest in Mr. Smurfitt’s bosom, in which warring passions were making 
‘such wild havoc! The old figment of sleeplessness was now.a sad reality. 
Every time he turned, his bruises admonished him; every:sigh ‘he uttered 
owas stifled by a sneeze ; and to add to his misfortunes, once—just as he was 
dozing off—he was seized with the cramp in both calves, a seizure that 
made him shriek with pain. He rose in the morning, neither a wiser 
nor a better man: his cold was much worse, and the stiffness in his back, 
increased by rheumatism, had enlarged its area. Not:much like a lover, 
you will say. His passion, nevertheless, was not extinguished. Once 
more he returned to the charge, practising the original dodge of keeping 
in the background, that he might lure the Beauty to her casement. 

On her part, that which took place was in some respects a repetition 
of the previous morning. She breakfasted, received a letter, and smiled 
—received a second letter, and looked grave. Again she chose her 
favourite seat, and gazed up the street with more than her first intensity. 
A flash of intelligence again illumined her lovely face. She raised her 
hand, and disappeared. 

“To put on her bonnet, I suppose,” said Mr. Smurfitt. “T’ll be even 
with her to-day. Outas soon as she! But I must get a:thicker pair of 
boots.” 

The lumbago, or whatever afflicted Mr. Smurfitt, made this.a work of 
time, and when he came back to his sitting-room, instead of seeing the 
Beauty in her bonnet, he perceived her busily writing at a distant table. 
The pocket-glass was once more put in requisition, but before Mr. Smur- 
fitt could bring it to bear on her occupation, another kind of writing met 
his astonished eyes. 

Shingleton is a place that is always in extremes. If it rains, you ma: 
‘be sure it pours ; and the moment the rain is over, if any wind be abroad, 
clouds of dust fill the air: it gets into your eyes, down your throat, and 
lodges everywhere. There had been plenty of dust during the last four- 
and-twenty hours, and it had not spared the Beauty’s windows : inside 
and out it had covered them with a thick coating. But an attempt had 
been made to remove it. Was that the object of the marks which Mr. 
Smurfitt traced upon the panes? I imagine not, for when people take 
the trouble to clean their windows, they do not write upon them, least of 
all in such large, distinct characters as to be legible in the street. One 
word only, repeated on each window, was there. Mr. Smurfitt spelt it 
slowly. He was no prophet, but he easily made it out. 

The word was “ ImpossIBLE.” 

As he read, a figure approached from the Promenade. It was the 
young man who had obligingly favoured Mr. Smurfitt with his candid 
opinion on the beach. From the direction in which his eyes were raised, 
it was plain to Mr. Smurfitt that the inscription was meant for his edifi- 
cation. 

The young man passed on, making no attempt to bring himself into 
notice, and Mr. Smurfitt saw him turn the corner of the street. 
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But scarcely was he out of sight, before an open carriage, driven by a 
large elderly man, pulled up at the Beauty’s door. At the sound of the 
wheels, she ran to the window and opened it. 

“ You can’t get in there,” she said, laughing a clear, ringing laugh ; 
you must go round.” 

“ Very well, dear,” replied the large elderly man. 

It was evident to Mr. Smurfitt that he immediately did as he had been 
told; for a a? deal sooner than he expected—not so soon, however, as 
to prevent the Beauty from folding up her letter and secretiug it—he 
entered the apartment where she was, and the next moment her lovely 
form was encircled by the monster’s arms. 

Mr. Smurfitt made use of these objectionable terms as—refusing to see 
more—he dashed his hat on the floor, threw himself into an arm-chair, 
and bellowed like a beaten schoolboy. At this moment the door opened, 
and a waiter appeared. 


“T hope, sir, you haven’t quite done breakfast, for I’ve brought you 
some prawns !” 

“The Devil take the Prawns,” shouted Mr. Smurfit, snatching the 
a ~~ the hands of the affrighted waiter—“the Devil take the 

wns !” 

And, uttering these words, he hurled them out of the window. 

None saw the rash act but the waiter, for the opposite room was 
empty. 


From that hour to this the Beauty is remembered by Mr. Smurfitt 
as— 


“Tue Mystery.” 


THE SHIPWRECKED ONE. 
BY E. A. BOWRING. 


SuIPwRecr’p and Jost on this far, foreign strand, 
After life’s many shipwrecks here at last 
I lie in peace; my troubles all are past. 

A simple peasant closed with kindly hand 


My death-glazed eyes; my tomb is in this sand. 
The screaming sea-bird skims above me fast, 
T’m laugh’d at by the fierce and wintry blast, 

While o’er me rushing t’ward some distant land. 


A cruel world will now its pity give, 
Say I was wretched while ’twas mine to live, 

And still more wretched, in that I am drown’d. 
No! wreck’d was I through lifetime, but the storm 
Which cast upon this coast my lifeless form 

Hath brought me to my haven, safe and sound. 
2H 2 
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THE FRENCH ALMANACKS FOR 1861. 


THe annual arrival of a batch of French Almanacks is almost as pleasant 
as a trip to Paris. Nowhere are the French seen in greater intimacy 
of private life than in these amusing little books. It would require to 
leave the parterre, and penetrate into the coulisses, to see the Parisian as 
he depicts himself—that “bon bourgeois” borne down by wife, children, 
domestics, and domestic animals ; that portiére in everlasting dishabille; 
that equestrian sitting his horse like a mariner; that inevitable chasseur, 
cap, gaiters, and sack, gaping in vacuity ; that flower of the Boulevards, 
hat, feather, and crinoline, are types of unmistakable local character. If 
we open a book of travel—say on the Amur—we meet with sundry dis- 
torted physiognomies which portray a Manyarg, a Mantchu, or a Goldi— 
it is an ethnographic type, and that is all. But in the French Almanacks 
we have the ethnography of life: the Gaul in all his glory and all his 
littleness, the Frank in his loftiest aspirations and his most humiliating 
vexations, the Parisian—the essence of mankind—in his highest flights 
and sorest falls. That rents are about to lower and landlords to solicit 
for tenants; that it will be fashionable to smoke in the streets ; that the 
Bourse is to be abolished, fundholders being ruined ; that ladies will con- 
tinue to enrich dealers in carmine and rice-powder; that people will be 
well paid for attending professional puffs in the shape of concerts, are 
indicative of social grievances, to cure which, like the prodigality of new 
year’s gifts, has been the subject of comment for no small number of 
years past. The landlord must be grey now since rents attained a value 
out of all proportion with the ordinary amount of current coin in a 
Parisian purse. When the Gaul is planting great guns on the Boule- 
vards, and hirsute bombardiers are threatening old Sol to intimidate him 
into better summer conduct, he is in all his glory. When a “bon bour- 
geois”’ is fishing at the Pont des Arts with vers that have been refused 
at the Academy (it is a pity that verses and worms are two different 
things with the Anglo-Saxons), he is in his utmost misery. When we 
are told that horses are to be suppressed, and every one is to ride his own 
locomotive, we hear an aspiration which has not the advantage of novelty 
to recommend it, no more than the inevitable catastrophe that ensues of 
the boiler bursting. But when we hear that there is a month in the year 
when one of the most spirituel people on the face of the earth shall make 
a ridiculous remark, we fancy the Cummingites must be abroad, and 
that either the millennium or the end is about to come. 

The year 1860 was one of rain and of pamphlets. The Parisians seem 
to be undecided which was the greater grievance of the two. Spring, 
which came in October, was recommended to stay till next June, to save 
the expenses of the journey. As to the sun, it had, like every one else, 
taken to smoking. (‘There are no men or women in France, says another 
cynic ; they are all smokers.) The chevaline, ovine, and porcine exhibi- 
tion—the cattle-show, we should bluffly term it—was a godsend to the 
Almanacks. There were pigs so fat that their very feeder could not tell 
at which end to place the trough, They were taken on stilts to the ex- 
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hibition, where, after being well poked by the spectators with sticks, 
umbrellas, and even swords—there are so many in France—they were taken 
to the ladies as Easter eggs. The fair sex do not appear to have relished 
the Parisian cattle-show as much as the gentlemen. ‘Well, thank you,” 
says one, “ they are very well-bred these horses. If I had known they had 
a that to show me, I should not have given myself the trouble to come 
and see them.” “That pig,” observed one inevitable red-breeches to 
another, “has taken all the prizes.” “The deuce he has!” was the 
reply. ‘He ought to be made a bachelor of arts.” 

The four-footed exhibition was, as with us, accompanied by an exhibition 
of machinery, among which were specimens of such exceeding simplicity for 
grinding coffee as to require the introduction of horses into the parlour ; 
so portable as to necessitate a ladder to climb up to the top, and so 
admirably adapted for drying linen as to wet everybody who went near 
them. Then there were new summer-houses of zine wire hailed as a great 
novelty, as jealous husbands could see right through them, and only 
Messrs. ProPinnnes would seek for shelter in such during a shower. 
The new fashions—scuttle-shaped bonnets, high waists, and long trains to 
the robes—are legitimate subjects for satire. Some gentlemen admire the 
change, as, by dancing on the trains, they extemporise ets at the 
Mabille ; others—of very small dimensions—complain that they can no 
longer take the ladies by the waist. Nor is the new fashion of leg-of- 
mutton sleeves for gentlemen allowed to escape. ‘Do you see,” says 
one French soldier to another, pointing to two gents with exaggerated 
coats, “they are not got up after our fashion. What are legs with us are 
arms with them.” “The deuce take you with your paletot and its gigot 
sleeves!” says one gentleman to cnelon “if it hal not been for them, 
these ladies would never have thought of pestering us for a leg of mutton.” 
Great indignation appears to have been created among the soldiery by a 
change of costume, by which the Zouave trousers are introduced into the 
line generally, and the lappets of the coats cut short. ‘ Lucky fellows !” 
says one tourlourou to another; “arn’t those chasseurs fortunate? 
They carry the lappets of their coats at the back of their hats.” ‘The 
new trousers are capital for water,” says another, standing up to his 
waist ina ditch. ‘I say,” remarks a third, “when we go to war with 
our new uniforms, we shall be sure to face the enemy, for we have nothing 
to protect the rear!” No matter what the dress, “if you are in want of 
a nurse,” we are told; “follow a soldier, and you are sure to find one.” 
“ Madame,” said one of the latter, persistent admirers of military valour 
and costumes, when her mistress finds a hirsute specimen in the kitchen, 
“it is another of my cousins.” ‘ What an unfortunate family yours 
must be,” replies the lady of the house; “it seems as if they all got bad 
numbers.” 

The wondrous and ubiquitous Dumas is depicted as on his travels, like 
a modern Jonah jumping down a whale’s throat. ‘ Nom d’un sabord !” 
exclaims a sailor, holding him back; “where are you going, Monsieur 
Dumas ?” Leave me alone; there is perhaps a romance to write in the 
interior there!” Photography also presents its characteristic types. 


ae (to the artist)—Sir, I wish to have some visiting-cards with my 
Artist—Very well, sir; take the position in which you will wish to appear. 
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Stranger—Stop a minute. I want to know how much it will be? 

Artist—Thirty franes for fifty copies. Once a proof is obtained, it does not 
cost much more to take a hundred. F ieee 

Stranger—But I wish to be taken in variowS costumes. My servant is with. 
me. Shall I call him in? 

Artist—But why, sir, do you wish to change your dress ? 

Stranger—Oh, because there is Amanda, a little one to whom I pay my 
addresses, who likes me in a long cravat; whilst Fanny, whom I wish to pro- 
pitiate, likes the little American necktie better. You know, sir, that a fortune 
often depends upon a necktie. 

Artist—Ah! you are perhaps in the right. 

Stranger—Then there is a rich young person whom I am desirous of marry- 
ing, _ can’t bear my Macfarlane, whilst the other ladies say it becomes me. 
much. 

Artist—I understand you. You want your portrait done with a cravat with 
a long tie, and then with a short one ; next with an overcoat, and then. without 
one. 

Stranger—Precisely so, sir, 

Artist—In that case, I shall have to employ so many plates, and you will have. 
more to pay. 

Stranger—Never mind the expense. 

Artist—In that case, sir, take your place, and I will begin. 

Stranger—Stop till I can obtain a suitable attitude. 

Artist—Are you ready ? 

Stranger—Not yet. 

Artist—Dear me, what a time you are! abe 

Stranger—It is a serious thing to select a correct position. Do you think it 
would be better if I was to put the knob of my walking-stick in my mouth ? 

Artist—Just as you like! 


This intelligent Parisian is succeeded by a peasant. 

Artist—Do you want your portrait taken ? 

Peasant—Yes, sir. It is a present I am going to make. 

Artist—Do you want a full length ? 

Peasant—Is it more expensive than a half? 

Artist—Oh yes, certainly. 

Peasant—How much do you do for a half ? 

Artist—Down to the waist. 

Peasant—I should prefer that you took me longways. 

Artist—What do you mean by longways ? 

Peasant—Why, one half lengthways instead of one half crossways. 

Artist—Oh! we can’t take portraits that way. 

Peasant—Well, monsieur the likeness-taker, I had rather give a little more 
and have it complete. 

Artist—Take your seat then. 

on peasant turns his back to the apparatus and looks in the mirror.) 

rtist—But you must not place yourself so. 

Peasant— Why not ? 

Artist—Why, we shall only have your coat. 

Peasant—And a bran new one, too. It is just what I want done. 

Artist—Well, as you like. 

= portrait is taken, and the face appears reflected from the mirror a 

Peasant. (delighted) —Now I have got my new coat.and my face into the bar- 
gain 


Artist—Not a bad idea. 


Peasant—I should think not.. I’m from Normandy, and one ain’t Norman 
for nothing. 
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A lady arrives with a dog, a cat, and a parrot. 

Sede-de it you, sir, who take portraits ? 

Artist—Yes, ma’am. 

Lady—lI wish to present my husband with my portrait. 

Artist—Very well, madam; give yourself the trouble to be seated. 

Lady—But [ wish my portrait taken with that of my pets.. (Showing the 
animals and bird.) 

Artist—Just as you like, ma’am. 

Lady—But it will not be dearer ? 

Artist—Oh no, it is the same price when beasts are included. 

Lady—If I had known that, I would have brought my husband with me. 

Artist—It would have been dearer then. 

Lady—Oh! that is another thing. Bibi, be quiet ! Jacquot, don’t bite ! 

Artist—Madame, the portraits are taken. 

Lady (looking)—The cat’s eyes are not sufficiently expressive ; but the parrot 
is so well done that I shall put up with it. 


A drum-major makes his appearance, stick and feather included. 

Drum-major—Where is the gentleman who takes likenesses ? 

Artist—l am the person, sir. Do you want your portrait taken? 

Drum-major—Yes, I want my portrait. It is for a lady, to light up the torch 
of Hymen as soon as I have finshed with Mars. I wish you to do a likeness 
as superior in point of beauty as 1 myself am. 

Artist—It shall be so. A full length ? 

Drum-major—Parbleu! From the point of my boots to the tip of my 


er. 
Artist—There shall be nothing wanting. 
Drum-major—I wish I had brought my drummers, it would have been more 
sing. But then the cost! 
rtist—Precisely so. Can I begin ? 
Drum-major—Yes. But stopa minute. Have you got a cloud? 
Artist—What do you mean by a cloud ? 
Drum-major—To place above my head. My feet are supposed to be on earth, 
my head and feather should touch the clouds! 
Artist—I am sorry I have no clouds. 


Drum-major—Well, Li on. (He takes the portrait, but goes away regretting 


the absence of the clo 


The incidents that present themselves to a negotiator of marriages, as 
may be readily supposed, offer peculiar and characteristic types : 


A lady — at the office of M. ep ge negotiator in matrimony, ac- 


: rr y a great girl of thirty, who, if she is not young, is certainly very 
n. 
Lady—Sir, I come in reference to my daughter.. y 
M. Conjungo—Very good, madame. Mademoiselle your daughter is a very 
dsome woman. 
~ Lady—Is she not, sir? It is surprising that she has not got a husband yet. 
a ,Conjungo—You did well to come to me. What is mademoiselle’s 
wry? 
Lady—Fifteen thousand francs (625/.). 
M. Conjungo (aside)—I am not surprised that she has not found a husband. 
(Aloud.) We will endeavour to arrange this matter for the best. 
Lady—It is agreed, is it not ? 
The Daughter—Mind, he must be = handsome! (They go out.) 
M. _ (alone)—I shall have a deal of trouble to provide for that great 
girl, but 1 will try. 
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A gentleman enters in a great hurry. 
Monsieur—Is it you to whom I have to speak on the matter of matri- 


mony? 

M. Conjungo—It is so, sir. Be good enough to be seated. 

Monsieur—Oh no! _ I have no time. 

‘. M. Conjungo—Will monsieur be kind enough to inform me what kind of wife 
e wants ? 

Monsieur—I do not care much, so long as she is reasonable ; that is all I want. 
Only let it be done as soon as possible, for I have no time to lose. 

M. Conjungo—Very well, if monsieur will come to-morrow to a little soirée, 
I will introduce him to a lady who I think will suit. 

Monsieur—Oh no! I nave not a moment to lose. I will send my servant, 
who will judge of the person; for you see, sir, if I marry, it is not because I 
want a wife, but because I have important affairs in hand. My uncle has just 
made over his business to me, and he insists upon my being married, so that there 
shall be always some one there to look after my interests. I want a reasonable 
woman. 


M. Conjun Sir, your uncle is in the right. I have just the person for 

Monsieur—I shall be very grateful. (He is going out, but comes back again.) 
By-the-by, the widow whom you intend for me, has she any children? 

M. Conjungo—Do you wish it to be so? 

Monsieur—Oh yes, very much. But you see I am in such ahurry! (He 
hastens away.) 

M. Conjungo (alone)—That is unfortunate, when I intended to marry him to 


the giraffe that was here just now. I must seek for a widow for that gentleman 
who is in such a terrible hurry. 


A lady enters with her daughter, who has a — defect in her back, but her 
mother calls it having one shoulder higher than the other. 
Lady—Sir, I wish to provide a husband for my Elodie. 


t 


The daughter—Oh, that does not matter, so long as he is rich. 

M. dowry has mademoiselle your daughter ? 

Lady—Nothing, sir. 

M. Conjungo—That is not much, and you know that in these times-—— 

Lady—tThey seek for a fortune. You are right. But my daughter possesses 
a talent that is worth an income of twenty thousand francs. 

M. Conjungo—She is an artist ? 

Lady—No, sir. 

M. Conjungo—Musical ? 

Lady—No, sir. She is a perfect cook. Her white sauces are exquisite; so 
if you know any one who will suit my daughter, you can bring him to dine with 
us, that he may appreciate her abilities. 

M. Conjungo (alone)—lIt will be difficult to find a husband for that young 
lady. No matter, we must put her on the register. We must have some for 
tastes, and there may be those who fancy a hump. 


A young man enters, about twenty-five years of age, a thorough Parisian. 
M. Con} ‘What does monsieur want ? 


Parisian—I want to be married, and I wish to know what you have got on 


M. Conjungo—What kind of a wife do you wish for ? 

Parisian—I don’t care if she is dark or fair, so long as she is pretty. 
M. Conjungo—What age ? 

Parisian—She must be young. 

M. Conjungo—You do not want a dowry, then ? 
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Parisian—I beg _ pardon, I attach much importance to it. 

M at do you expect ? 

Parisian—An income of thirty thousand francs a year, and expectations, 

M. you expect a good deal. And what do you bring on 

ur side 
7" Parisian—Myself | Ts not that enough ? 

M. Conj (aside)—I should think not. (Aloud.) But you have a good 
appointment, [ suppose ? 

arisian—Not at all. Now, mon cher, do you think, by chance, that if I had 

any money I should get married? The idea is ~~ ridiculous. Come now, seek 
out the woman I want, and be quick about it, for my tailor and my hatter are 
pene Good-by, dear M. Conjungo ; I will call to-morrow to hear what you 

we done. 


M. Conjungo (alone)—Alas! that is only one of a vast number! 

An old gentleman and elderly lady meet on the threshold of M. Conjungo’s 
ery Lady—What is it you want, M. Trouillard? Are you seeking after a 
M. Trouillard—Just so. I begin to think it is time to settledown. Might I 


inquire what brought you here, ame Grignoux ? 

Madame Grignoux—Why, to seek for a husband, to be sure. 

M. Conjungo (interposing, for fear he may lose two clients, who may settle 
— without his assistance)—I beg your pardon, but I thought you were 
married 

Madame Grignoux—True enough, and you yourself obtained a husband for 
me. But, alas! the poor dear man is no more. That is the third in eight years. 


You see I am agood customer. I wish, M. Conj , you would give me more 
substantial 


Madame Grignoux—You are a gourmet. 

M. Trouillard—Well, I admit that I like to live well. 

M. Conjungo—I have a what will suit you. Do you like white sauces ? 

M. Trouillard—Don’t I! 

M. Conjungo—I know a young person you has the bump of white sauces. 

M. Trouillard—I will marry her. 

Madame Grignoux—And now for me. 

M. Conjungo—Have you any children ? 

Madame Grignoux—Three, sir. 

M. Conjungo (aside)—That will just do for the gentleman who is in so great 
a <a (Aloud.) Are they grown up? 

Madame Grignoux—They are all three carabiniers. 

M. Conjungo—Nothing could be better. Madame Grignoux, you shall be 
married in a week. 

Madame Grignoux—What luck! I will go and order a white dress. 

M. Trouillard—And I a trousseau for my intended. 


The annexation of Savoy has given origin to some merriment in con- 
nexion with the well-known cake of same name. The restaurants at 
thirty-two sous, we are informed, are now enabled to serve one up at every 
dinner. This, and, “thanks to the annexation of Savoy, there will be 
bear-hunting in the plain of Saint Denis,” are several times repeated in 
various forms. The “ Percement de |’Isthme de Suez,” as it is called, is 


. 18 no’ my fault ; Lhere De Some 1m tne matver. 
(To M. Trouillard) —Whom do you wish to wed? 
M. Trouillard—A respectable _— who understands cookery, and can make 
my tisane when I have gota cold. 
$ 
h 
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also the subject of some illustrations, from which it would seem that the 
labours of that gigantic scheme have begun at the wrong end, that is to 
say, a lighthouse is in course of erection before the canal to which it is 
to indicate the way has been excavated. In the mean time, there is a 
pretty wooden chalet, or Swiss cottage, erected for messieurs les in- 
génieurs at Port Sayyid, and there is a sketch of the first (and probably 
last) dredging machine employed on Lake Menzalah. Parisians, we are 
also told, who have nothing else to do, are hurrying away, armed with 
corkscrews, to assist in the said percement of the isthmus : a cireumstance: 
which is duly and faithfully illustrated. 

The weather has been the subject for rather sore merriment with the Pari- 
sians as with ourselves. A cold caught at Batignolles has, we are told, been 
all round the world, as is amusingly illustrated on its journey—Muscovites, 
Arabs, Hindoos, Chinese, Japanese, Red Indians, and Yankees, all. alike 
blowing their noses—a real circumnosigation. Wolves have appeared in 
the streets of Paris, and followed the omnibuses, but have been refused 
admission except on payment of the usual six sous. A gentleman meets 
his better-half arm in arm with a dragoon. Explanations ensue. Ma- 
dame was nearly carried away by the wind, and had to appeal to the aid 
of the gallant officer. The Lachend is naturally satisfied. 

Among more general matters, the return of M. Alexandre Dumas. is 
prognosticated, with 114 dramas, 1285 romances, and 1562 books in 
quarto, being impressions of travel. A quack announces a pomatum 
which will ensure a crop of hair to the most bald in a year’s time. The 
year elapses, and the numbers that have been taken in rush to the quack’s 
tocomplain. But it required less than a year for him to cross the Atlantic. 
A tradesman having lost five hundred francs in the streets, was so an- 
noyed, that, to ensure its restoration, he offered a reward of six hundred. 
No less than ten persons presented themselves the next day with the 
i five hundred. A new periodical, in its address to the public, 
Said 
“This publication being edited with a very refined wit, it is only 
persons of great intelligence who will be able to appreciate its merits, 
and who will therefore be received as subscribers.” Fifty thousand - 
sons presented themselves for insertion on the list before a week 
elapsed. Invalids have returned from Homburg and Baden perfectly 
cured—of the passion for gambling. Forty thousand Orphéonistes gave 
a concert in the Champ de Mars; there was no necessity for going: from 
home to hear it, every note was quite distinct at La Villette. A restau- 
rant on the Boulevards announced “ six plats et une demi-bouteille” for 
fifty centimes. The crowd rushed to the opening, and got for their 
money six plates with nothing on them, and an empty bottle. An action 
was brought, but the public were nonsuited. The restaurateur ap- 
pealed to his bill of fare. A gentleman had the misfortune to swallow 
a piece of twenty francs. The most skilful surgeons were sent. for, 
but they only succeeded in extracting seventeen franes seventy-five 
centimes. 

The pugilistic contest between Sayers and Heenan excited no small 
amount of interest in France. The Parisians will have it that ladies were 
present at the struggle. The illustration of this combat is more than 
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sufficient to attest the well-known fact that the art of pugilism does not 
come within the scope of French genius. Anything more absurd was never 
sketched by pencil. The witnesses of this “ charmant spectacle” are one 
Davidson, who has quitted all the pleasures of Paris to be present at it, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gogoson, and a journaliste, who hurries away to hu- 
miliate France by an article in the Times on the encounter! It is far 
more amusing to turn to an account of a French boxing-match, as the 
art is understood in Paris : 


Scene: a Gymnasium. The walls are decorated with foils, sticks, masks, and 
gloves, for the use of the pupils. Portraits of celebrated boxers are placed 
about by way of ornamentation. . 

The Professor enters the roon—There is no crowd to-night. Your viscount 
has not come, Casse-Poitrine (Chest-breaker) ? 

The Prévét—I am expecting him, bourgeois. 

The Professor—There’s a humbug! ‘To give you money that you should 
allow yourself to be beaten by him. Confound dhe vanity of some people, it 
does make them so stupid! 

The Prévét—Well, ie is not heavy, and it does not require much to obtain 
the right of a fall. 

M. and Madame Papillon enter with their only son, and bow respectfully to 
the Spartacus of the place. 

M. Papillon—Have I the honour to address myself to M. Franchard, called 
Mords-les (Bite-them) ? 

The Professor—Himself, sir. What can I do for you? 

M. Papillon—This is the case. My son, whom I present to you, althou 
seventeen years of age, appears to be only twelve or thirteen. I should wish 
that, by means of a course of gymnastics suited to his strength, he should be: 
enabled to obtain the appearance which his age entitles him to. 

The Professor—Nothing can be easier. In six months’ time I will convert 
that chicken into a dunghill cock. 

Madame Papillon—Without danger to his life ? F 

The Professor—Nonsense ! When he goes forth from my hands he will have 
beak and claws, his skin shall be proof against hail, and if he plays in society 
all the trumps will fall on his friends. 

Papillon, son—I should like to be very strong, sir. : 

The Professor—Young man, with due attention, you shall triumph over 
Souillard himself, “the devourer of noses !” 

M. Papillon—What a pretty nickname! I, too, M. Franchard, I should 
have liked to have been very strong, and without having the pretension of 
saying anything witty, that has always been my weak point. But I must ae- 
knowledge I never succeeded. : 

The Professor—Oh! you never trained your timbers or your giblets ? 

M. Papillon—I am ashamed to say I did not. ; 
ne Professor—There is the evil. All the organs should be brought into. 

ay. 

u Papillon—Monsieur Mords-les, how many men could you venture to en- 
counter ? 

The Professor—Oh, I should make short work of a dozen of your calibre.. 

M. Papillon—Really ? 

The Professor—It is as I have the honour to explain to you. — 

_ M. Papillon—But how would you set to work? Will you be kind enough to 
simulate a struggle ? 
_ The Professor—With pleasure. Put yourself right before me. Suppose I 
insult _ You are angry. So I plant a kick on your tibia after this fashion.. 

M. Papillon—Oh ! 
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The Professor—No, you must exclaim, “ Touched !” 

_M. Papillon—Touched! touched! Oh yes, rather hardly touched ! 

The Professor—I continue the same application, followed by others, but out 
of respect for gos grey hairs, I will dispense with a blow of the fist in the 
stomach, and I arrive at the point where I take the neck of my antagonist 
between my two hands like a vice; I press the thumbs vigorously under the 
lower jaw, and you will as quickly put your tongue forth. That is it—that is 
it—a little more yet. (M. Papillon is in agony.) That will do: Ja voici au 
grand complet ! 

Madame Papillon—But you have strangled my poor dear husband! 
—— He will soon be all right again. How do you 
ike it ? 

+ M. Papillon—Tou-ché—tou-ché! Oh dear, I cannot get my tongue back in 
its place again. 

apillon, son—Oh, that is very great! Shall I, sir, be able to make all my 
playfellows put their tongues out ? 

The Professor—Yes, my little man, if you study hard. 

M. Papillon—Monsieur Mord-les, I leave my son in your hands, and if in 
three months he is not the strongest in his class en bore Frangaise, (!) 1 shall 
say that I have misplaced my confidence. 

The Professor—Impossible! Ah! ah! Here is the viscount. 

The Viscount—Good day, Franchard. I have brought a friend with me. I 
want to show him what is taught at your establishment. Let us begin with the 
sticks ; I will finish with “a box” with the prévét. 

The Professor—I am at your orders, sir. Let us begin. 

(They select their sticks and commence operations, but it is manifest that 
the master is sparing the pupil.) 

The Friend—It seems to me, Alfred, that M. Mord-les treats you with a great 
deal too much consideration. 

The Viscount—Not at all. It is my play that gives you that impres- 
sion. (To the professor)—Your stick is broken; take another. se 

The Professor—Oh no, I don’t want one; there is still a foot of it remaining, 
and that is enough for me. 

(To prove which, M. Franchard, having parried a few blows, proceeds to ad- 
minister sundry hard hits upon the viscount’s shoulders.) 

The Viscount—That will do. Well, what do you say to it ? 

The Friend—M. Franchard is very skilful. 

The Viscount—That’s well known. But as to me? 

The Friend—Why, as compared with him, you seem to me to be only— 
second rate. 

The Viscount—Stop a little, you shall see me box. Come now, Casse- 
Poitrine, put on your gloves, and take up your position. 

The Prévét a to the viscount)—Monsieur won’t forget me? 

The Viscount—Oh, you are so exacting ! 

The Prévét aT that it ? Well then, we shall laugh at your expense, 
my friend. (Aloud.) I shall limit myself to indicating the blows. 

(No sooner in position, however, than the noble viscount receives several 
telling “ indications.”’) 

The Viscount—Touched!—touched again! Why, I am not in tune this 
evening. 

The Friend—Well, if you are not in tune, Casse-Poitrine is in excellent 
voice. 

‘The Viscount (whispering to the prévét)—Just let me lick you alittle, and I 
will give you a Louis. 

nes Prévét—aAll right. Ah, monsieur the viscount has often proved my 
master. 

M. ~ Seni combat is superb! It inflames me! Madame Papillon, 
will you have a bout with me ? 
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Madame Papillon—You are mad. Do you think I am a gladiatress ? 

The Professor—Come, one more round ; an antagonist must be beaten while 
he is warm at it. 

The Prévét—Bravo! Very good! Ah, touched again! Viscount, you are 
striking hard to-day. 

The Professor—Monsieur le Vicomte, you are going to demolish Casse- 
Poitrine. 

The Viscount (triumphant)—The pieces will be good. 

The Friend—That was an unfortunate blow. Your nose is visibl poe 

= Viscount (whispers to Casse-Poitrine)—Animal, why didn’t you 
down 

The Prévot (whispers to the viscount )—Why, you see, it is dishonourable in 
a prévét to be thrown. 

The Viscount—Well, I will double my present; but you must roll over 


twice. 

The Prévot—All right. Viscount, your very eyes terrify me to-night. 
Mang Papillon—Yes, monsieur is superb; he resembles the Apollo in the 

tistery. 

n the mean time, the viscount precipitates himself with so much violence upon 
Casse-Poitrine that he sends him rolling to a distance, only, not having exactly 
measured his length, he falls with great violence by his side. 

The Prévét—That’s enough. Iam beaten. Let us embrace. 

The Friend—With what object this dove-like exhibition ? 

The Professor—It is always done after an encounter. It proves that the 
antagonists bear one another no spite. 

The Friend—A noble practice, but not a very cleanly one. Hallo! why [ 
never saw that bump on your forehead before. 

The Viscount—It is nothing, mon cher. If the youth of the present day only 
followed up this system of gymnastics, old men at twenty would be much more 
rare. Dear me, how my nose does swell, though ! 

The Viscount — round to M. Pranchard) —Pranchard, at your first 
grand exhibition 1 will appear as an amateur, and I will have a bout with the 
sword-sticks with the prévét. 

The Prévét (whispering)—But it will be dearer in public. 

The Viscount (whispering)—I will give you four Louis if you let me strike you 
across the face. 

The Prévét—It is miserable pay; but I have a hard skin. ; : 

M. Papillon—Monsieur Melia, I shall enter for a course of instruction 
with my son. 

Papillon, son—Capital! we will have a family combat. 

M. Papillon—Eugene, if it is absolutely necessary, I will permit you to lift 
your foot on your father; but never your hand. You understand me. 


The “ Petites Causes Célébres,” or actions at the Court of Correctional 
Police, are also made to contribute the usual characteristic types. M. 
Coffignon is a first-rate specimen : ; 


Are the Coffignons separated? The wife says yes, the husband no. It is 
probable that the former is in the right, for the summons against Coffignon 
accuses him with having introduced Eimself with violence into the domicile 
which the wife has a right to inhabit alone, and with having ill-treated her, as 
also certain neighbours who came to her aid. 

The President—Does this woman plead a separation ? 

The Substitute—The separation has been declared. 

Coffignon—I won’t have it. LI love my wife. Génie, I love you. 

Eugénie—Thank you. I have just had a proof of it. 

_, Lhe President—Your wife obtained a verdict of separation, founded on the 
ill-treatment to which you subjected her. 


Coffignon—I did not consent to the separation; it is, therefore, null and void. 
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The President—It has been decreed ‘by the court. 
(furious)—I appeal against the decree. 
resident—Your language and manner show what a violent man you 
“are, — favour the accusation brought against you to-day, of having struck 
our wife. 
Coffignon—It is not true. I love my wife. ‘Génie, I love you. I wished to 
pay my wife a visit, and she fell upon me, with two other women, who would 
ave been better employed mending their husbands’ breeches, than mixing them- 
‘selves up with my affairs. 
The President—Oh, it is you who were beaten, then? 
on to pieces. Only look at my leg (lifting his leg up to the 


ch). 

Madame Coffignon, however, came forward, and exposed her wrongs; and 
‘then the neighbours gave testimony. 

A Neighbour—Monsieur has been separated from his wife these four months, 

Coffignon—I am not separated. 

The President—Hold your tongue. 

Coffignon—That woman knows nothing about it. It requires my consent. 

The Neighbour—When monsieur came, he said out loud to his wife, “So I 
have got you at last.” Madame screamed; we ran to her assistance, and threw 
ourselves between monsieur and his wife, whom he was im the act of strangling, 
when he turned upon us, and nearly tore my nose off. 

Coffignon—I did not tear your tongue out, at all events. 

The President—Once more, will you be silent ? 

Coffignon—What a frightful thing it is that one cannot even defend oneself! 
Well, let it be so, I sacrifice myself. They may do what they like with me, I 
will not say a word. 

The neighbour goes on with her testimony, but it cannot be heard, as Cofli- 
— keeps muttering aloud, “I am a victim; a wife like mine, who leads a 

isorderly life-——” 

The President—I shall have you removed to prison. 

‘Coffignon—And yet I love her, notwithstanding her disorderly life. 

The Neighbour—So, gentlemen, we sent for some soldiers, who dragged him 
down the staircase. 

‘Coffignon—aA disorderly life! She even sold my bed from under me. 

The Neighbour—And as he went he kicked me in the face, so that I was 
obliged to say, “ Finissez donc ?” 

Coffignon—And not satisfied with that, she took my trousers and my silver. 

The President—Was it the first time he had been there ? 

The Neighbour—No, sir, he has been coming and going these four months 
back, and I cannot tell you, sir, the language he uses. 

Coffignon—Yes, and the Countess of Saint Georges stands drink for them. 
I know her: it is the Saint Georges who pays for drink. A disorderly life! 

The court condemned M. Coffignon to a month’s imprisonment. On hearing 
this, he got into a tremendous passion, but as suddenly cooling down, he turned 
round to his wife: 

* Génie, I love you; give me a few sous to get a little tobacco.” 

But Madame Coflignon did not reply, nor even vouchsafe a regard to her 
Joving husband. 


Here is a more harmless character : 


A crowd had assembled on the Boulevards. It was caused by an individual 
of a certain time of life, who permitted himself to address such ladies as happened 
to be passing with complimentary verses, such as : 


“Vous étes belle, Iris, et l’on ne vit jamais 
Tant de grace et d’esprit unis tant d’attraits.” 
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Then he bowed deferentially, and kissed the ladies’ hands; but when the latter 
drove him back, he would add, 


“Quel superbe dédain! Pourquoi tant de courroux ? 
La fureur ne sied pas & des yeux aussi doux.” 


A sergent-de-ville ‘having made his appearance, and requested him to follow him 
to a commissary of police, he said, 

“De la police en vous je connais le sicaire, 

Et je n’ai nullement besoin de commissaire.” 


He was obliged, nevertheless, to appear before the functionary in question, to 
whom he also replied in verse. The commissary, having requested him to speak 
sensibly, ended by saying, 


* Surtout, dispensez-vous, je vous prie, de rimer.” 


“Bravo! monsieur the commissaire,” he exclaimed, “you are yourself making 
an excellent line, which I shall reply to by saying, . 


Dans la langue des dieux j’ai droit de m’exprimer.” 


The commissary asked him for his name, his residence, and his means of ex- 
istence : 

“Mon nom? Je n’en ai pas; je suis fils d’Apollon, 

Et je loge a ses frais dans le sacré vallon.” 


“Then,” said the commissary, “ since you have neither home nor resources, 
you are a vagabond.” 


To which the veteran poet at once replied: 


* Vous me considérez comme en vagabondage’; 
Alors vous:me prenez comme un vagabond d’iige.” 


The resolute rhymester was taken to the prefecture, where it was ultimately 
ascertained that he had formerly been well off, and that he had received a good 
education, but he had gone mad upon poetry, and had ultimately learned at his 
expense that 


Pégase est un cheval = porte 


Les grands hommes |’hépital. 

His poems rejected, his tragedies unread, he had taken refuge in the concoction 

of rhymes for pastrycooks (his style, it will be observed, closely resembling 

that which is found im crackers), and this occupation had finally affected his 
in. He was sent to the depdt of mendicity at Saint-Denis. 


The prophecies, or predictions, for 1861 are founded upon calculations 
carried to such a degree of perfection, as, we are told, to ensure their 
realisation. The reader shall, however, determine what amount of con- 
fidence he will feel inclined to place in the French Nostradamus : 


In the year that will open the 1st January, 1861, and will end with the begin- 
ning of 1862, there will be conflagrations and tumblings down beyond the Rhine 
in January, and during the entire month bankruptcies everywhere, and, at the 
same time, many weddings. Two of these failures will give rise to much 
scandal, and one of the marriages will occupy the attention of the public for a 
long time. The details of a formidable fire will be perused in the daily papers. 

Extraordinary births will inaugurate the month of February. A slap in the 
face will bring about terrible results. There will be great festivities and 
numerous balls. Death of a madman. Fall of a great diplomatist. Numerous 
suicides will result from speculations at the Bourse. 
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A political intrigue abroad will be unmasked in March. An invention, or 
discovery, will be effected in France which will fill the hundred mouths of re- 
— A conversion will astonish the world. There will be an extraordinary 

New fashions will come in with April. There will be parliamentary scandals. 
Death of a great artist. More singularities on the part-of spirit-rappers. Several 
eccentricities inAmerica. Disastrous inundations. Calamities at sea. A very 
remarkable progress will be made in the art of aérostatics. 

Some prodigious fortunes will be made in May, the suddenness of which will 
dazzle many. New magnificences at Paris, and unanticipated festivities. De- 
bates and war out of France. A surprising ruin. Discomfiture of certain 
political reveries. There will be further aggrandisements of French unity, and 
corresponding grief in Switzerland. 

In ‘} une, a suit will absorb the attention of the public, to the exclusion of all 
other matters. There will be further political conversions in France. A parallel 
will be instituted between the two legitimacies. Scandals at the Bourse. 
Disasters in Prussia and in England. 

Some remarkable results from lightning will take place in July. Ruin of a 

t house. Commotions in Italy. An entirely new spectacle will present 
itself. There will be miracles that no one cancontest. Injuries will be done to 
an honourable celebrity. There will be a splendid harvest, and an unexampled 
abundance of fruit. 

August will bring with it the disillusionising of a favourite of fortune. There 
will be extraordinary fétes, but over which suicides will cast a gloom. A weddi 
will be much talked about. A person in a very high situation will fall into dis- 


grace. 
In September there will be a new manifestation of genius, or the apparition of 


a genius—we are not sure which. Curious troubles will arise in the United 
States. A leg will be broken in consequence of certain tragic events. There 
will be fighting in the distance. Treachery will receive a condign punishment. 
A mysterious personage will be the universal topic of conversation. 

An unheard-of accident will happen in August in hunting or shooting. A 
great reputation will burst like a bubble. There will be a theft of surprising 
audacity ; also, an important discovery will be made for the general well-being. 

Further progress will be made in the art of navigation in November. There 
will be troubles in India and China. New results will be obtained in electrical 
science. An important restitution will be made. 

There will be a prodigious affluence of st: rs in Paris in December. The 
weather will undergo great changes. There will be a notable pen war. False 
news, hurtful to commerce, will be propagated. Remarkable progress will be 
made in the art of healing, and some great discoveries in hygienic science will 
come to prolong life. 
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Be not alarmed, reader, at the title of this article. We are not going to 
increase that great herd of writers who have regarded the wind-bag 
ricker from every point of view, and have added inches to their stature, 
sonar they had the opportunity of playing the part of the fly on the 
wheel. The “sea-green incorruptible” will hardly be alluded to in this 
paper. We do not intend to bow down and worship at the shrine of the 
Carlylean heroes. We have no desire to point out fresh phantasms. In 
fact, we purpose to leave ourselves out of the question altogether, and 
draw the character of Thomas Carlyle from two recently published works. 
The first of these is by Moritz Hartmann, sometime a distinguished 
member of the Frankfort parliament, who was in England in 1856, and 
had an introduction to Carlyle, then residing at Chelsea. Of course he 
could not refrain from making literary capital of his visit, but had the 
— to wait four years, till he published his new work, “ Bilder und 
iisten.” 

After a somewhat lengthy description of Chelsea, as the refuge of 
sundry political exiles, among whom we may mention Antonio Perez, the 
victim of Philip of Spain, and Jean Cavalier, the general of the Cami- 
sards, and lastly Mirabeau, whose historian Carlyle became, we come to 
a description of the great man’s penates, as they were when he dwelt at 
No. 5, Cheyne-row. His house, we are glad to find, was quiet and com- 
fortable, and the author lived there on the money his literary successes 
had gained him, “as in a harbour, a bay set in with flowers and shady 
trees, where he never experienced the storms of life.” Still, our author is 
careful to add that he often appears like a weather-bronzed sailor, who 
can talk about nothing save reefs, and whirlwinds, and treacherous storms, 
which ruin the entire world and the voyage of life. Either in the com- 
fortable parlour, with his hands folded on his knees, or behind the house: 
in a small pleasant garden, with a short clay pipe in his mouth, and’ 
gloomy furrows on his forehead, Thomas Carlyle, the despiser of man-- 
kind and the world, would sit, either pouring forth unending speeches, or- 
frowningly silent. How is it that he became what he now is? Or is he a 
living, but involuntary proof, that a man despises the world the more, the 
less he knows of it? The explanation Mr. Hartmann gives of the paradox: 
is certainly curious, so we will let him speak for himself. 

Carlyle is the son of a Scotch farmer, who exerted himself to the utmost: 
to give his children a careful education. ‘Thomas would be nothing but 
an author, and at an early age wrote liberal and popular articles in the 
Edinburgh Review. He had seen nothing of the world, when, as a 
clever and promising young man, he was drawn into the circle of Scot- 
land’s educated and sensible aristocracy. The splendid mode of life, so 
free from care, pleased him, the Olympian jollity imposed on him, and, 
ere he was aware of it, he became an aristocrat. It appeared to him as 
if the world only belonged to a party of the select. Disposed to eccen- 
tricities, and perhaps recognising that the select he had before him were 
not the right chosen vessels, he proceeded a step further, and no longer 


recognised select castes, but select individuals—“ heroes,” to whom the 
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world and universal history belonged by right. He developed this wor- 
ship of personality into a system, and proceeded to London, where he de- 
livered his lectures on Hero-worship, which he soon published. Through 
the originality of its contents and style, it laid the foundation of his cele- 
brity, and may be regarded as the starting-point of Carlyle’s literary 
activity. All his later works (carefully remember that Mr. Hartmann 
speaks) are nothing but further and eccentric developments, and, as he 
believes, striking proofs of the idea, which he explained in his Hero- 
worship. 

fic atten, however, as it may be traced in his writings, and as he ex- 
plains it to every one he deems worthy of such explanation, is: men are 
beasts, and the devil governs the world. To lame these beasts, and pre- 
vent them devouring each other, God sends from time to time great men. 
The latter, however, in Carlyle’s view, are pre-eminently those who oppress 
humanity, scourge it till the blood flows, and cause it all the sufferings it 
deserves in consequence of its brutality —that is to say, tyrants and despots, 
All the horrors which dishonour man—cruelty, villany, treason, ingrati- 
tude—he calls specially human, as specially characteristic of man as in the 
French revolution. ‘ Behold, it is human. Here, too, is human nature 
once more human.” He pardons everything, however, in his heroes, his 
great men, those who have come to ill-treat mankind, according to their 
deserts, or transitorily to improve them by education and civilisation ; 
they are privileged to do everything. They have swallowed all formulas ; 
that is, they go their own road ; they stand above everything traditional, 
the morality, and esthetics; they are permitted to do everything they 
think proper, and what they think proper is divine inspiration. He 
writes all his books to deify such formula swallowers. He writes the 
French Revolution, only to place the three formula swallowers, Mirabeau, 
Danton, and Napoleon, in a poetic light, and by this opportunity to jibe 
at humanity because it dares to strive for liberty, while it falls a prey to 
the formula swallowers. He makes Cromwell his hero, not because he 
made a mockery of parliamentary institutions, and showed what indi- 
viduality and personal tyranny can effect, but because he swallowed at one 
gulp both the formulas of royalty and of liberty. And lastly comes the 
turn of Frederick the Great, merely because by the might of his will 
he turned the world topsy-turvy, and bore down all the barriers that 
stopped his progress. Just as this reverence of the individual, this 
authority of personality, produced the above-mentioned books, so the 
series of his Latter-day Pamphlets was the result of his general contempt 
of humanity. In these he only holds up the ridiculous side of all popular 
institutions, of all liberal tendencies, of all popular exertions, and in them 
he shows that all called in later times great, only emanated from the 
“braver sense” of men, and that all the striving for freedom and human 
dignity, all popular contests and struggles, only lead to the end of the 
world, to the latter days. 

Our author then says, pertinently enough, that such a system is mad- 
ness! He allows it is so, and attempts to explain it, however, in the fol- 
lowing way. When great geniuses go astray, the error borders on in- 
sanity, especially in Englishmen. (This, by the way, is only another read- 
ing of our “ great learning to great madness oft allied.”) England is 
distinguished from all other countries by the fact that it has produced and 
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educated its own enemies, and those powerful and talented enemies: not 
traitors, but haters, deep contemners, either of the entire state or of 
sundry conditions and institutions, moral, religious, or political. And as 
the English are islanders, and most of them are only acquainted with 
England, and as, moreover, in spite of all their hatred or contempt of 
their fatherland, regard it as the first country in the world, it is easy for 
them to extend their hatred and contempt to the whole of humanity. 
This extension affords a species of consolation to their ever-living na- 
tional spirit. Hobbes hated English liberty, and formed a philosophic 
system, according to which the most absolute despotism was the sole form 
of government worthy of, and suited for, humanity. Hobbes had wit- 
nessed the great struggles which preceded the conquest of English 
liberty, and he started back from the horrors of civil war and revolution, 
which could not be carried out with bonbons and eau sucrée. Carlyle 
treads unconsciously in Hobbes’s footsteps, and as he has a weaker mind 
than that philosopher, far weaker movements, the eternal unrest of Par- 
liamentarianism, the thundering speeches, the electoral intrigues, have had 
the same effect npon him, the student of the study, as the great revolu- 
tion had upon Hobbes. But an English study student is a far more 
abstract creation than his German brother. As Englishman—that is, as 
islander and study student—he is doubly isolated; he sits ou a small 
isolated stool, which stands on a larger one; he is cut off from all com- 
munication with the general spirit of the world, all the electricity is col- 
lected in his head, and produces there the strangest, most ghostly, and 
most unsociable ideas. 

At Chelsea, then, Mr. Hartmann tells us, he found exactly the man 
he had learned to know in his books. On entering the drawing or work 
room, you saw at once that you were in the house of the hero-worshipper. 
On all sides were recollections of the persons who are Carlyle’s heroes or 
demigods. The most interesting of all to our author was, of course, 
Goethe, one of the number, whose “ Wilhelm Meister” Carlyle trans- 
lated at an early age. On the walls and over the mantelpieces hung 

ictures relating to the great poet: Goethe at various stages of life, the 

ouse of his birth, his dwelling at Weimar, his summer-house, Goethe at 
Pompeii, illustrations from Goethe’s works, and in Carlyle’s remarks 
repeated quotations from Goethe’s prose and poetical works. His admi- 
ration for Goethe borders on religious worship, and in a discussion he 
can be most easily confuted by a passage from Goethe. When such is 
employed he bows his head, like a believer at a passage from the Gospels, 
ora patriarch. It is also whispered that his sensible and amiable wife, 
whenever he has any eccentric design in petto, holds him in check by a 
quotation from Goethe, and that she manages her household affairs gene- 
rally by sentences from his saint. 

At dinner, more especially at tea, Carlyle is extraordinarily eloquent : 
only after the meal, when he sits with a broad-brimmed hat on his head 
in the garden, with a short clay pipe in his mouth, puffing forth there 
dense clouds of smoke slowly or cathy according to the nature of 
his dreams and thoughts, he likes to be silent. His mode of speech, an 
impetuous and rustling mountain stream, leaping with mad bounds over 
stick and stem, easily resembles his style, which the English call German, 
the better read among them, Jean-Paulish. But Mr. Hartmann solemnly 
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protests against this comparison: Jean Paul binds countless sentences 
one in the other, which together form one long sentence, and in that 
sentence he alludes to a hundred different things. Carlyle, on the con- 
trary, fastens together a quantity of small hacked sentences in unending 
succession. Between his sentences—indeed, between each portion of 
them—are deep or broad abysses, which can only be passed by the aid of 
a lyrical Jeap or a salto mortale. Jean Paul is ever mild, and possesses 
that humour of which it is said that he smiles through his tears. Carlyle, 
too, is called a humorist, but his humour does not smile; he laughs 
contemptuously ; he is a loud, wild laugher, although the tear cannot be 
overlooked which at times collects in his eye much against his will. If 
Carlyle’s writings were to be punctuated properly and in accordance with 
the truth, only dashes, notes of interrogation and of admiration, should 
be found in them; full stop, colon, and semicolon must be entirely 
banished. His history of the French Revolution is eminently charac- 
teristic both of his mode of observation and of his style. Has he written 
the French Revolution? No, Mr. Hartmann sturdily protests. He has 
completed in prose a lyrically satirical and philosophical epic of the great 
historic period. How could Carlyle describe an event in its natural 
order, when at everything that plays the most subordinate parts in that 
event, with every little gamin who picks up a stone, a hundred philo- 
sophical and satirical, merry and mournful ideas, and, further, countless 
metaphors, images, comparisons, good and bad jokes, slip from his pen ? 
He has enough to do even if he gives only a fragment of all this, and 
contents himself with making merely a slight reference to all that occurs 
to him. Every page, consequently, looks like a treasury, and, at the 
same time, as a lumber-room. ‘The fact may raise its head here and 
there, but it must advance modestly and disappear again directly, for 
round about it dance, leap, sing, laugh, and pray, shreds of elegies, odes, 
hymns, philosophic reflections, allegories, and every possible thing that a 
poetically excited head can collect. At times, however, he grows calm ; 
a solemn moment arrives, the cloud of countless little beauties and 
phantasms parts, to display grand epic pictures, which are worthy of the 
greatest poet and the greatest historian. Then you feel how the author 
revels in the great sight, and the reader shares in the joy of the man, 
who knows so few joys, and has embittered his life by his sad way of 
regarding it. Yet Mr. Hartmann says that it would be difficult to share 
his joy, did you not remember that tear to which we have already 
alluded, and did you not feel the intimate conviction that behind all this 
contempt a deep lamentation for that human dignity which a 
esteems as lost was concealed. How nearly allied are what are called 
misanthropy and philanthropy. 

Such, as we said, were Mr. Hartmann’s convictions ere he formed 
Carlyle’s personal acquaintance, and hence he was enabled to listen calmly 
to his long speeches, in which the words God, devil, evil enemy, beast, 
bestial, and so on, frequently played a part, and enjoy his fanciful adorn- 
ment, his original word-creation, images, and comparisons, Though 
speaking for hours without cessation, he ever finds the right word, be- 
comes fervid, and then presently breaks out into Homeric laughter at his 
own expressions. During Mr. Hartmann’s first visit to England, Carlyle 
was enthusiastic for the Emperor Nicholas and the Russian form of go- 
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vernment. It was high time, he thought, for an Attila to arrive. He 
promised himself much from Cavaignac, and hoped to see a sort of 
Cromwell grow up in him, who would put an end to the parliamentary 
velleities of the French. In his sharp, unaffected, soldierly language, he 
found a further symptom of the Cromwellism hidden in Cavaignac. Carlyle 
deceived himself, but another man has, in the mean while, consoled him. 
He must feel the greatest admiration for Louis Napoleon. 

For all that, he listened with interest when Mr. Hartmann told him of 
the struggle for liberty on the Continent, and he involuntarily took part 
against his own system. He spoke most earnestly about his Frankfort 
parliament, though he called it a “wind bag,” and honestly lamented 
that a different course of action had not been pursued. With equal 
warmth he conversed with Mazzini about the affairs of Italy, and was 
delighted when that agitator, the greatest enemy of his system, returned 
safe and sound from Italy, and visited him one day while our author was 
present. He remarked, with a melancholy sigh, that the hair of the 
President of the Roman Republic had grown somewhat greyer since he 
last saw him; and when Mazzini began to narrate past events, the 
defender of the most absolute despotism followed him through all the 
phases of the Italian revolution, as if he were the Cassius of this Brutus. 
Mr. Hartmann saw him the same with men of the most varying parties, 
and the sum of his personal experiences was the same conviction which 
he had drawn from his books—that Carlyle’s entire literary existence is 
only a pouting, perhaps a loving pouting, with humanity, and that he ac- 
customed himself to it, though it never became a component of his inner- 
most character. Before parting with Moritz Hartmann, we will insert 
one characteristic passage in his own words: 


Thomas Carlyle, a long, thin, bony figure, has nearly always laboured as an 
author, and has with his pen assured himself a certain, safe, and comfortable ex- 
istence. His quiet residence breathes this certainty and comfort. He never 
accepted office, although every ministry would have been glad to offer it him, for 
Carlyle is honoured in London as a great authority and great writer. This I was 
enabled to perceive in the behaviour of all the visitors, and I experienced it in 
myself; for whenever I was introduced by a recommendation from Carlyle, I was 
received with great attention, and regarded by the company with considerable 
interest when I was presented as a “friend of Mr. Carlyle.” On one of my 
first evening visits at Carlyle’s house, I noticed a handsome, clever-looking 
young man, who sat silently in a corner the whole evening, fervently listening to 
every word that fell from his host’s lips, and only venturing to speak when the 
lady of the house addressed a question to him. A lady friend of the family, 
whom I escorted home, explained to me that this young man had for years 
sought the honour of being introduced to Carlyle, that he had at length sue- 
ented, and regarded it as a special piece of food fortune to be permitted to 
visit him now and then. Through this many other valuable drawing-rooms had 
opened their doors to the young man, and the fact that he visited at Carlyle’s 
was a very useful recommendation to him through all England. This gentleman 
regarded his admission to Carlyle’s house as the fortunate and promising com- 
mencement of a career. The celebrated, so universally revered author has the 
fortune to possess one of the most distinguished wives, who, —— her 
amiability, mildness, and that intervention often rendered necessary by her 
husband’s abruptness, is nearly as celebrated in all the polished circles of Eng- 
land as her husband is for his writings. Her clear and penetrating mind has 
been considerably extended by a careful and many-sided education, and it is 
asserted that her verdict upon Thomas Carlyle’s writings has not been without 
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its influence. Mrs. Carlyle may be met now and then in West-end society, while 
her husband rarely quits his Tusculum at Chelsea. Lady A., one of the most 
talented women among the higher classes, has alone the power to drag him from 
his house to her vicinity and among his fellow-men. 


So far we have performed our task with tolerable willingness, though 
we protest, as in a previous article on another admired English author, 
against this system of invading an author’s house, and converting his 
honest remarks, uttered in the confidence of friendship, into money. This 
protest can never be sufficiently repeated, for the evil is growing among 
ourselves. Take, for instance, those miserable “ Traits of Character” 
which have recently appeared, and which are the most glaring instance 
of Paul Pryism in literature we have ever come across. Surely, we must 
begin to share Mr. Carlyle’s contempt for humanity, if such despicable 
tittle-tattle, such paltry espionnage, can find readers. 

Some few years back, Mrs. Carlyle, we have reasons to believe, en- 
gaged as a companion a German lady of literary tastes. Unfortunately, 
this lady maintained a very active correspondence with Varnhagen von 
Euse, who will be remembered by posterity for the unexampled treachery 
with which he allowed Humboldt’s most private letters to be published 
after his death. That work having succeeded beyond expectation, the 
above-mentioned companion has grubbed up all Varnhagen’s letters that 
contain a sting, and has published them in a small volume, which will 
probably be more read in England than its fatherland, owing to the con- 
stant allusions to matters and men literary. Of this chronique scandaleuse 
Mr. Carlyle stands out as the hero, and we will pick out those charac- 
teristic passages which show the animus ruling the writer. 

The correspondence begins in 1844, and we find Varnhagen full to 
overflowing of gratitude for the trouble Mr. Carlyle takes in collecting 
autographs for him. We will pass over, however, to 1847, when we find 
Varnhagen writing: ‘The news about Carlyle is most pleasant to me, 
and all that relates to him arouses my warmest interest. I have sent 
him a book, which he will lend you to read—the letters of William von 
Humboldt to his friend Charlotte Deede, who died last year at a very ad- 
vanced age, in Cassel. Here the book is enjoyed by many good souls as 
an edifying work, and there is really much in it that is fine, but it is 
too monkish, too ascetic for me, and, at the best passages, the conscious- 
ness that Humboldt, to the very last, was devoted to the most opposite 
sensual tendencies, prevents my being edified; but the man who enter- 
tained such contradictory feelings with equal truth, is only the more re- 
markable to me.” Here is another passage from the same year, proving 
the way in which Carlyle treated his German friend: “I beg you to give 
my warmest and most cordial thanks to Mr. Carlyle; the books arrived 
safely, and have greatly delighted me: they are the four volumes of his 
Miscellanies. How grand and noble such English books look! it is like 
receiving jewels. And, indeed, they are jewels, though in a different sense, 
through their intrinsic value. Mr. Carlyle must not, however, think that 
I am learning their contents for the first time—oh, no! the greater part 
has long been known to me. But I instruct myself afresh, and worthy 
friends are allowed to participate in the treasure.” See, too, how the 
German friend expresses himself on receiving Carlyle’s portrait: ‘ Car- 
lyle’s picture delights me extraordinarily. His features are very impres- 
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sive; mind, strength, and softness speak from them. Give him my most 
sincere respects.” 

And so we go on, through letter after letter, full of compliments and 
flummery: here a hymn of praise on Oliver Cromwell, there a paan over 
the life of John Stirling, and then the lacquer begins gradually to wear 
off the gilded image. The first expression of dissatisfaction is so far back 
as 1849: “ Carlyle has written me a word about Goethe’s letters to Frau 
von Stein, in which I do not recognise the intelligent friend of our great 
poet. He appears to presuppose an improper intimacy, and it was the 
purest, the noblest. He should think better of women and of men too: 
above all, however, disguise that affectation and hypocrisy, which, accord- 
ing to old tradition, places virtue and honour in something which is acci- 
dental and unimportant : the Gospels might teach himself on this head, 
were not the wisdom which is eighteen hundred years old as ineffectual 
as the very latest.” Presently, Varnhagen speaks out more boldly, pro- 
bably with an eye to the publication of his correspondence at some 
future day, and he must not let an opportunity for malice slip : 

“From one secret I pass to another. For I must request that to be 
kept for the present a secret which I now write to you about Carlyle. 
His second pamphlet, on prisons, displeases me entirely ; how has he 
grown so harsh, soinhuman? In the first he was severe, but the severit 
seemed to emanate from philanthropic motives ; the second is only oe | 
and harsh, and doubly harsh because he employs his reputation and 
honour to preach harshness to mankind. As if that were necessary; as 
if the contrary were not always earnestly needed, in order to moderate 
the savageness and cruelty of the human animal? I have been sadl 
mistaken about Carlyle, and I fear he has become so about himself. He 
has been so long silent, and now speaks at the wrong moment, saying 
what is of no avail or value, for he is as unable to write anything fruitful 
and sanitary about the necessity of the age, as others have been before 
him. Even his mode of writing is not suited to the subject ; for where 
warmth of feeling and philanthropy do not preside, humour is out of 
place, and what, under other circumstances, is a graceful style, becomes 
a hard stone. I am excessively sorry to see a noble and great mind 
going astray in this way; so sorry, that I will keep my dissatisfaction a 
secret, and implore you earnestly not to betray it to others.” 

Crafty scribe! was it not the hope of securing more autographs that 
caused the recommendation to secrecy ? It is instructive to notice how 
rapidly the appetite grows on what it feeds on, as will be seen from the 
hext passage we quote: 

“The Leader and Carlyle’s pamphlet, No. 6, have safely arrived. 
Ican no longer enter into Carlyle’s confused and selfish political dogmas : 
let him get straight again how he can. That he is no statesman he 
os in these writings as clearly as the sun ; he has no power of survey, 

e sees only individual things, and they can only be judged correctly in 
their connexion with the whole. His objections against parliaments, 
national assemblies, chambers, &c., are of such a nature that they can be 
employed against ail human institutions, and that these creations are only 
auxiliaries, anything but free from human defects and errors, does not 
destroy their value. With equal justice we might attack science, art, 
the Church, even Christianity itself, and prove that they do not effect 
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what they should do. Will he, on that account, abolish all of them ? 
Let him say what shall take their “ago and if it is proper, we will 

raise him. This empty drawing the sword on the rh sm of liberty 
and the rights of the — may gain him the thanks of aristocrats and 
despots, who like such things, though I am far from assuming that he 
desires their applause.” ; 

The last passage we shall select for quotation is from a letter written 
in 1852, just after Carlyle had paid a visit to Berlin in search of mate- 
rials for his life of Frederick II. As there was no likelihood of getting 
anything more out of him, Varnhagen lets loose all his gall in writing to 
his esteemed friend, who was admirably suited as his correspondent. 

“You write to me about Carlyle’s stay in Dresden, as I could write to 
you about his visit here. It was precisely the same thing: his helpless- 
ness and affectation, with such a healthy frame, his hurried zeal with 
such slight attention, must produce the same effect here as there. He 
has hardly effected his purpose, for, to my mind, he might as well have 
left the journey alone, except that he can fairly say that he has seen the 
capital and a couple of the great king’s battle-fields with his own eyes. 
To his question about books, I could only reply in the same words as Dr. 
Vehse, ‘ Not one, but a hundred,’ upon which he jestingly remarked to 
his travelling companions that he had asked for fish, and I had answered 
him there were plenty in the sea! The worst is what you say and know 
of him, that, according to time and circumstances, he can lay aside his 
whimsical manner and be polite and attentive. But he may have his 
reasons for being as he is, and that he has so many friends and followers 
speaks in his favour. I am very curious to see how he handles Frederick 
the Great, but for the present I have little confidence.” ; 

We close these letters to a female friend with some regret, for, — 
from the shameful breach of confidence they display, we could find in 
them much interesting matter. Varnhagen von Euse was a shrewd ob- 
server, and his annotations about the revolution of 1848, in the thick of 
which he lived, are exquisite. It was, however, his failing, or rather 
monomania, that he must strike at people behind their back, and his 
character is here displayed in a most unenviable light. To the lovers of 
literary scandal we can recommend his little volume, but those who feel 
sorry for such prostitution of talent will leave it unread. Our only ex- 
cuse for touching it at all is that we wished to lay before the reader two 
different modes of regarding our Carlyle from German stand-points. Mr. 
Hartmann may be regarded as the honest admirer, Varnhagen as the 
jealous, soured critic, whose feelings led him to appreciate Carlyle’s mis- 
anthropy, but felt vexed that the ground was occupied by another. 
Taking both estimates together, however, we are enabled to form a tole- 
rably fair idea of the appreciation in which Carlyle is held among the 
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PART THE SECOND. 


I. 
A DISTINGUISHED STUDENT. 


Tue drawing-room windows of the rectory at Allendale are open, the 
blinds drawn , im and a fire burns in the grate that same evening. 
Mrs. Acton is sitting by the fire working, her head somewhat bent, 
but we can yet see that she has evidently been a handsome woman in her 
day. Her hair is white now, and her cheeks are fallen in and pale, but 
the sharp-cut, regular features remain the same, and there is a high-bred 
look about her which speaks of the old blood of the Douglases. She is 
the last remaining member of that family, and there is a pensive look 
about her well befitting her position, and the various and sad details of 
her family history. We can see—or, perhaps, we fancy that we can see 
—many traces of past emotions still clinging to that face; an habitual 
train of thought upon one engrossing subject has stamped itself in the 
expression of her eyes and mouth; she is very still and sedate in her 
movements, her thin, white fingers ply the needle slowly, and a glance at 
her figure and face is sufficient to tell us they are never accustomed to 
move faster. 

Mr. Acton occupies an arm-chair by the round table ; he has a newspaper 
in his hand, and spectacles are on his nose, and he is wondering, I dare say, 
if his thoughts are on the same subject as those of his wife, which most as- 
suredly they are. A moderator-lamp is burning on the table, for it is half- 
past ten o’clock, and a moth is trying to burn itself, but fortunately in vain 
—the glass globe prevents any such involuntary suicide. Louisa Acton is 
sitting behind her father, and she is busily employed in writing a long 
foreign letter; one large sheet is already filled, and her pen is resting for 
a moment at the top of the next page; her thoughts are soon collected, 
and on runs the pen again as fast as ever. It is a letter to her married 
sister in India, and there is plenty of home news to tell, for they have just 
received the joyful intelligence that Alfred Acton, the fourth son, has 
taken a good degree at Cambridge—that he is a wrangler! This family 
group is even now expecting him to arrive from the south, and his father 
is casting many a furtive glance at the timepiece, and paternal pride is 
making his heart beat faster than it is wont to do. Presently, there is a 
knock at the outer door. The mother and sister jump up, and the father 
makes a movement as if to rise, but does not. Mrs. Acton stands ex- 
pectantly, and Louisa rushes towards the open door that she may get the 
first embrace. It is a pretty scene: Alfred has not time to take off his 
ag se. which he has found necessary in the latter part of his journey, 

e is dragged into the drawing-room, returns his mother’s hearty kiss and 
his father’s warm shake of the hand. There is a heightened colour of 
excitement on his cheek and evident pleasure in his eyes, but there is a 
shade of constraint in his manner, which his proud parents are too blind 
at the moment to notice. There is one person in the room feels it, how- 
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ever, and her eyes are fixed lovingly but anxiously on his face as she 
retains the arm that has been thrown around her waist, and that person 
is his sister. A thousand questions have to be asked all at once, but they 
cannot all get answered ; then food has to be brought, for the “dear boy 
is very hungry, and the parlour maid brings in a tray, which has been 
ready some time, and she receives a nod and.a kind word from the dis- 
tinguished student, who has come home to be made much of; then he 
makes an excuse to go and take off his coat, returning the minute after 
to do justice to the good cheer set before him. The ladies have exhausted 
their questions by this time, and Alfred has a word or two with his father 
about the journey, about some friends with whom he has been staying in 
London, and then allusion is made to his success. His sister calls him a 
great man; he laughs, and is evidently pleased. At length, the knife 
and fork are laid aside, the clock on the mantelpiece strikes twelve, and 
thoughts of retiring to rest occur to all at the same moment. Candles 
are lighted, and the father and son are left together for a few seconds. 
The former advances, and lays his hand kindly on his son’s shoulder, and 
he thanks him for having done so well, for having fought against diff_i- 
culties and poverty. ‘Iam proud of you,” the good man said, and his 
lip trembled and his voice shook; but he did not see the deadly pallor that 
overspread the young man’s face, for honest pride of heart had brought a 
moisture to his eyes, and he turned to take the candle Louisa held out to 
him from the doorway. 

Alfred stood quite still by the round table in the middle of the room, 
but seeing that his sister was coming towards him, he suddenly turned 
— the lamp, and they were left with only the fire-light to illumine 

em. 

“ You silly boy !” she exclaimed. “ Why did you do that?” 

“] thought that you were ready to go to bed,” he said, in a rather 
husky voice. 

Louisa was silent; she felt that something was wrong, and she did not 
like to question her brother, and was about to say some nonsense in her 
light, cheerful manner, when she was stopped by his exclaiming, 

i “I cannot bear it, and yet I do not know how I shall be able to tell 
im. 

His face was turned towards the fire, and she could see that his brow 
was knit. 

“What is it, Alfred ?”” she asked, tenderly. 

“ Have they gone to bed ?” 

“T believe so.” ‘ 

“Then I will tell you, for it must come out some time. He is so 
pleased at my success ; though,” he added, musingly, “he complimented 
me on having struggled with poverty, Louisa, and I have not done so. 
I have exceeded my allowance, have swallowed up the sum I received 
from my scholarship, and am terribly in debt.” 

His sister looked up at him with an expression of surprise and pain. 

“T do not know how it happened,” he said, hurriedly; ‘but the money 
disappeared, and I had no idea how large the bills were till I was coming 
away. Money is such a slippery thing, and a man must have certain 
comforts and advantages at college, if he wants to get on. I was not 
extravagant, and I really thought that it was all right. I would rather 
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have hung myself, now, than have run into debt. He has not a penny to 
spare, and those bills will frighten him. I should not have cared so much 
if he had not thanked me for remembering our poverty. To tell the 
truth, I forgot it altogether, Louisa; and yet I don’t think that I was 
extravagant.” 

“Ts it a very large sum ?” asked Louisa, delicately. 

“T believe so; but I’m not sure till all the bills come in.” 

It was a puzzling case, and the fire-light played flickeringly upon the 
two anxious young faces as they stood there, the one full of self-reproach, 
and the other not knowing how to offer consolation, unwilling to judge 
her brother, and yet half afraid that he might possibly have done some- 
thing wrong. 

It was a sad termination to their joyous meeting; but Alfred had care- 
lessly, perhaps unwittingly, prepared this trial for himself. He was con- 
sidered a steady, hard-working man at college, and he had not absolutely 
been extravagant, but had neglected to deny himself many little com- 
forts which he saw other men around him enjoying. He had not had 
the strength of mind to keep his father’s position constantly in view ; he 
had not sought to economise; he had lived easily, but still moderately. 
A rich friend had given him a horse as he was leaving the uniyersity. 
Alfred Acton was suffering at that time from headaches, caused by close 
study at night ; riding was considered good for him, and he could not 
resist the temptation, though his expenses then were exceeding his allow- 
ance. 

It is very easy to be blinded to disagreeable facts, and Alfred was not 
4 person to trouble himself either with the future consequences, or the 
annoyance of attempting to set matters right. 

He believed that his debts were small ; the tradespeople withheld their 
bills, and he scarcely knew where he owed money, or what he had paid 
for, or what he had not. He was a good companion, and naturally of a 
sociable disposition, so that he had many friends, and friends entail a 
certain expenditure. Alfred never considered this, and if he had done 
so, he would have regarded it as a necessity not to be avoided. Besides, 
friends prove useful in after life ; it would be impossible to have too many, 
and the crowning reason was that he could not live without them. His 
college bookcase was full of handsome books, with solid bindings; some 
were absolutely necessary for the pursuance of his studies, others had 
been presents, and some were temptations too great to be resisted. There 
was a large bill at the bookseller’s, for he was not in the habit of carry- 
ing money about with him, and scarcely ever paid for things at the time, 
and there were a good many other large bills of a much more unsatis- 
factory kind; and Louisa listened to her brother’s unconnected recital of 
self-condemnation and excuse, till she became quite persuaded that he 
could not have avoided what he had done, and that her father would not 
be angry when he had learnt the whole truth. 

“ But where is the money to come from? was the puzzling question 
which next presented itself; and it was one which they were not likely 
to solve for some time. 
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II. 
THE HOUSE. 


THE moon was shining brightly some hours later that a and the 
air was very still. It was a sharp, almost frosty air, and sharp and 
cleanly cut did the landscape and house in front of us appear. The tall 
trees, with their deep, deep shadows, and the broad gables and castellated 
front of the house, came clearly off the illumined sky, whilst the panes of 
glass in the windows shone in the moonlight, a the grass lawn and 
gravel walk seemed covered with hoar-frost, so white were the rays of 
the moon. 

We are gazing upon “ The House,” upon the celebrated house of 
Blaswick, about the inmates of which, past and present, there has already 
much been said. It is a large rambling place—much too large for the 
secluded family now residing in it—and, consequently, but half inhabited. 
One part is, to outward appearance, left to the occupation of the rats and 
owls. The ivy has grown luxuriantly over the walls, and there is the still 
deserted air of a ruin about it, which impresses one more completely with 
the idea that it is wholly unused, except, indeed, as a place of shelter for 
old lumber that had better have been burnt than left to moulder there. 

Standing on the walk and facing the house as we are now doing, we 
have the front door to our left. It is partly concealed from us by a solid 
stone porch of modern design, and above and around it are the rooms oc- 
cupied by the family. Turning an angle, we perceive another and smaller 
doorway; to the right of it, and at no great distance from the ground, is a 
window which is partially open. 

Could it be possible that the servants of so watchful a man as Mr. 
Branburn had left it for the night in this insecure manner? Such a thing 
is not to be believed for an instaut. Some one must be stirring in the 
house ; the window has been left open for a purpose. 

Everything around is hushed, and the dead silence is only broken by 
the hooting of an owl or the flapping of wings amongst the ivy. There 
is a mournful, mysterious feeling about the place, and as we stand there 
watching, we are conscious of being alive to a superstitious influence. It 
would not surprise us if a ghost stalked forth arrayed in white, and we 
give an involuntary start, when presently we actually do perceive a figure, 
but it is not a ghost; no, on the contrary, it is a burly-looking man, who 
is approaching the window with hasty strides. He has a business-like air 
about him, and a conscious look of security and right, which shows us at 
once that he is in his proper place. He soon reaches the window, and 
taps upon it with his knuckles. A voice answers to this signal within, 
and a match is struck. The man turns towards the door, and we recognise 
his features at once. He is the gruff porter, whose physiognomy loured 
upon old John through the reconnoitring hole in the gateway that 
morning. 

The light of a candle ai within the window, and the next moment 
the door is opened, and the gruff porter is admitted. We see two figures 
standing by a table on which the light has been placed; they are close 
together, and seem to be in earnest consultation; one is a careworn, 
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haggard-looking man of from fifty-five to sixty years of with a 
restless brown eye and wrinkled forehead the oan is the te. whom 
we have just seen disappear through the doorway. 

“Ts there anything in the letter that must be attended to, Mr. Bran- 
burn ?” asked the latter, addressing his companion. 

“ Yes, she is dangerous, and we must get possession of her, if possible. 
There is no time to be lost, Hugh.” And then he added, as he fixed his 
eyes on the man’s face, “ The bribe must be repeated.” 

“ You always speak of bribes: there’s a surer way of putting a barrier 
between us.” Here he lowered his voice to a whisper, and spoke hur- 
riedly but earnestly for a long time. The freedom of his manner and 
tone in addressing his master were remarkable, and seemed to give no 
offence. 

“Tt may be only a joke—an attempt to frighten us,” said Mr. Bran- 
burn, “TI will hunt every corner to find her, though, and if she be in 
England she shall answer for her conduct. Whether it be a joke or not, 
she shall see that no one gains anything but kicks by practising folly 
on us.” 

“ You are sure that you recognise the hand ?” 

* T could swear to it.” 

“Good. We know how to act. If there is time enough to stop her 
mouth, all will go well.” 

They then conversed in a low tone; the only audible words fell from 
Mr. Branburn’s lips ; they, however, conveyed but little meaning to our 


«If he be dead, our hold on her is gone,” was the last complete sentence 


that was pronounced above a whisper; and very soon afterwards the 
mysterious conference broke up. The door opened again, and Hugh 
came forth. The moon had sunk considerably in the heavens, and the 
gravel walk and lawn were now shaded, whilst the top part of the build- 
ing alone remained illumined. Mr. Branburn stood in the doorway look- 
ing after his confidential retainer, and was evidently busy with his own 
thoughts. Hugh disappeared round the angle, and still Mr. Branburn 
stood where he was, his right hand clasping his chin, and his left resting 
against the door-post. 

The clock in the stables struck two, and he turned to go in, when his 
attention was arrested by a low, melancholy wail. It was not like the 
ery of an animal, but rather the moan of a human being in distress. He 
stood quite still, and an expression of fear crossed his face. The strange 
sound was repeated somewhat louder, and he looked towards the ruined 
portion of the house with a quick, anxious glance. All was still there— 
profoundly still. The two white owls seated in the ruined window oppo- 
site had ceased their snoring ; perhaps they, too, had been aroused by the 
supernatural moan. 

The expression of momentary alarm died away on Mr. Branburn’s 
face, and a sinister smile now played round his lips. Was he laughing at 
himself for having indulged in some superstitious dread, or had he divined 
the cause which gave rise to this melancholy sound ? We cannot say; but 
one thing is certain: he seemed satisfied that no investigation was neces- 
sary, for he closed the door, and the sound of his receding footsteps died 
away. 
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Mr. Branburn was not the only person who heard that moan. Two 
maid-servants, who were sleeping together in a room at the top of the 
house, likewise heard it, and asked each other in alarm what it could be. 
One thought that it was an owl ; the other whispered, “ No ; it is master’s 
poor crazy sister, whom no one ever sees.” 

“ How do you know ?” demanded her companion. 

“ Because I was told that she is confined somewhere in the house. 
Hugh’s son”—the porter’s son—“ said that she was going to be sent toa 
madhouse soon, but that master did not like to part with her.” 

There was yet another person who heard this wail, and it seemed to 
trouble her more than any of these. On the second story, and directly 
above the door, was a large old-fashioned window, divided, as it were, into 
three, with thick mullions between each, and a circular ornament of glass 
at the top. The blinds of two of the compartments were drawn down, 
but that of the third only reached half the length of the window, which 
was partially open. This window belonged to a large desolate-looking 
bed-chamber, with oak wainscots. A huge four-post bed stood against 
the centre of the partition’ wall, and stretched out into the room, at the 

*foot of which, and corresponding with nothing else in the apartment, was 
a modern sofa, very soft and luxurious, and far more inviting in its aspect 
than the unwieldy bed, with its coloured counterpane, and high, thickly- 
stuffed mattresses. On the opposite side was the fireplace; the large 
grate and open chimney seemed built to act at cross purposes with each 
other, the one to create heat for the room, and the other to carry it where 
it was least wanted—out into the open air. A clumsy-looking, ill-shapen 
arm-chair occupied one corner, and a [ittle black and tan dog, unawed by 
its dimensions, had curled itself up on the cushion, where it lay, dreaming 
happily. The window of which we have already spoken was in a deep 
recess, and beside it stood a dressing-table and chair; a little bookcase 
hung on the wall above, and a solitary candle burned upon the table, 
throwing a dim light into the gloomy apartment. The dark oak panelling 
looked mysterious, and black shadows concealed the corners. It was quite 
a place to excite all the superstitious part of our nature, and a timid 
person would have quickly sought the shelter of the bed-clothes. 

By the window, wrapped in a shawl, and reading a Bible, which lay 
open before her on the table, sat Mrs. Branburn. She must have been 
some eighteen or twenty years younger than her husband, and yet there 
was a sad, resigned expression in her countenance, which lent a prema- 
ture age to her looks. She sat very still, but a large tear which trickled 
down her cheeks showed that her thoughts were busy. Presently the same 
low wail which had startled her husband and paren the servants reached 
her ears likewise. She sprang from the chair where she had been sitting, 
and clasping her hands convulsively together, she turned her head 
upwards, with an expression of agony. Again the wail of distress broke 
upon the air; the little dog was roused ; it stood up on the large arm of 
the chair and barked furiously. 

Mrs. Branburn closed the window hastily, and then turned to pacify 
her dog. Whilst she was doing so the door of the room opened, and Mr. 
Branburn appeared. 

“Not in bed yet?” he said, in a sharp, cold tone, and with an expres- 
sion of displeasure on his face. 
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“T was reading,” apologised his wife, submissively. 
“You have plenty of time to read in the day,” was the curt response. 

This brief exchange of words and looks told a long tale. By them we 
can judge in a moment of the feelings existing between the husband and 
wife. ® 

The unfounded gossip of Kleppington was not so untrue; though 
nothing was actually known of the state of things, still a clue had been 
gained inadvertently to the domestic troubles of ‘‘ The House.” 

Mr. Branburn regarded his wife with indifference. He rather despised 
her in his heart, but he was not cruel to her; he was only rigidly cold, 
terribly indifferent. 

She had begun their married life by loving her husband devotedly, but 
she had soon learned the sad fact that he had married her out of con- 
venience. There was no love on his side, and the want of sympathy very 
soon checked any tenderness she might feel for him, but it could not check 
the constant, silent suffering ever warring in her breast. Outwardly, she 
was a reserved, uninteresting person; inwardly, there was one of those 
mental conflicts ever going on—a conflict between resignation and regret, 
hope and despair. Her sorrow was buried in her own breast, however; 
she rigidly preserved a calm exterior before her husband, he was wearied 
by no complaints, no sighs, he only felt conscious that they must be there ; 
and the very fact of his knowing that she concealed her wretchedness from 
po — and irritated him ; he was never longer in her company than he 
could help. 

The Sia walks in the garden, the cold dark walls of her own bed- 
chamber, these had witnessed many an outburst of her grief; but she had 
striven to check and overcome them bravely, deeming that they did but 
increase, instead of alleviate, her sorrow. Mrs. Branburn was one of 
the many sad specimens of a blighted life, for whom there can be no real 
peace on this side the tomb. 

The sad mental history might be read in her manner, in her subdued 
tone. The lottery ring of marriage had brought her much suffering, but 
it had also brought her patience and submission. 

Neither the husband nor the wife mentioned the circumstance of having 
heard that low mysterious moan. Mr. Branburn never inquired what had 
caused the dog to bark so furiously ; he might have thought that it was . 
at his approach, or perhaps he guessed the truth, and did not care to ask. 
He looked fixedly at his wife when she said that she had been reading, 
and then he turned his eyes for a moment to the open Bible ; but nothing 
more passed between them that night. 

We may be accused of having drawn a great many conclusions from 
what was in fact no more than dumb show, but half the emotions and 
feelings of our fellow-mortals are communicated to us through signs, ex- 
pressions, and movements. If we judged of them simply by their words 
we should be for ever mystified, for ever misinterpreting them. It is, 
therefore, the dumb show in life which carries us best behind the scenes ; 
still we are always liable to error in forming our opinions of others, but 
I have reason to believe that we are not wrong in this instance. 
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III. 


WHO 18 IT? 


Two days later Mr. Acton was walking rapidly up and down his 
study, with his hands crossed behind him, and his spectacles resting upon 
the very extremity of his nose, whilst his eyes were fixed with a sort of 
anxious preoccupied stare upon whatever object happened to be within 
a certain distance of him ; they altered not their focus as he walked, but 
the objects on which they unconsciously rested slid from under them. 
Presently the study door opened, and his wife made her appearance. She 
entered slowly, and advanced towards the large writing-table by the 
window ; against this she rested thoughtfully, and watched her husband’s 
perambulations with evident concern. He took no notice of her ap- 
pearance at first, but continued his walk up and down. Perhaps he was 
settling some abstruse question, solving ‘Some difficult problem, establish- 
ing a theory in his mind? No, not exactly; he might walk up and down 
all day in silence, but his thoughts would not help him out of the diffi- 
culty. It was one of those perplexing domestic troubles which require 
a quiet talk, rather than a silent brooding; a great deal of forbearance 
and common sense, rather than anger and deep learning. He was in- 
clined to indulge in the latter, but his wife, who knew her husband’s 
character well, was determined that he should not, and she had come to 
have a quiet conversation with him; she had come to reason about the 
matter, and if not to dispel the difficulty, at least to lessen the pain it 
caused by offering the balm of sympathy. There, leaning against the 
writing-table, she waited, and there, at a little distance, walked her hus- 
band, apparently as unconscious of her presence as if she had been part 
of the furniture of the room. This aigha have gone on for an indefinite 
time, but everything has an end in this world, and the knowledge, or 
rather the consciousness, that this must inevitably be the case makes us 
sometimes hasten the coming change. Mr. Acton stopped short in his 
career down the room, and gave vent to the exclamation, 

** Alfred has placed us in a most awkward position !” 

“ Yes,” said his wife; “ it is most distressing and most unexpected.” 

“We must make allowances for him, Elizabeth,” he said, coming up 
to her. ‘“Iknow what college life is, and I am not one of those fathers 
who are over-harsh with their sons. Young men will be young men.” 

Mrs. Acton was taken by surprise; her decent had been so vexed 
and angry that morning at breakfast, she was not prepared to find him 
thus changed. The truth was, that he had been angry up to the very 
moment of — to her, but the sound of his own voice, or the words 
she said, had given a sudden bias to his thoughts in the other direction. 

“T was very angry with him,” he continued, “and it will do him no 
harm. These young fellows are apt to run up debts, and to think that 
their fathers can pay. I know that, and my anger will do him no harm; but 
I also know how, shilling by shilling, the money runs imperceptibly 
away, how things are done without first counting the cost, and how hard 
it is for a mind actively employed in study to be ever ready to curtail ex- 
penses, to consider how such and such a thing might be done without. 
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I was a young man myself once,” soliloquised Mr. Acton; “ but still I 
have every reason to be angry with him. 

“Yes,” murmured his wife, “we may see excuses, but we had hoped 
that Alfred needed none.” 

“There lies the sting,” said Mr. Acton, sorrowfully ; “‘ we never like 
to have our standard of a child’s character lowered. We thought that he 
had fought bravely against temptation, and that he had distinguished 
himself in two ways: by his moral courage as well as by his mental 
ability.” 

“ We ought to be proud to find that he possesses one of these,” said 
the tender mother. 

“ And yet we grieve because he has not both. Poor fellow, I should 
have been better pleased if he had distinguished himself by the former 
rather than by the latter; yet, in a worldly point of view, it is better as 
it is.”” 

These few words had set Alfred’s case in its true light before his 
father, and had restored that good man to his usual equanimity. He was 
much happier and in a much fitter state to see his way in the difficult 
matter, and yet where the money was to come from was a problem as far 
from being settled as ever. 

“If we had known about this a few weeks ago,”’ said Mr. Acton, after 
a pause of some length, “ we might have delayed apprenticing William 
in those iron works.” 

“ Should we have been justified in retarding the advancement of one 
son for the sake of covering another’s fault ?”’ asked his wife. 

“Perhaps not ; but, as it happens, we are not called upon to decide the 
question. That money is paid, and we have not sufficient left to clear 
Alfred’s college expenses. The tradesmen must wait, and we must scrape. 
together what we can. Alas! that any son of mine should have placed | 
us in such a strait.” 

So the mother and sister would have to economise their little pleasures, 
to deny themselves little comforts for some time to come, and no one 
would be more grieved at this consequence of his carelessness than Alfred, 
if he chanced to find out what was going on. 

With two sons at school, one only just returned from college, and 
another in the navy, besides four others variously disposed of about the 
world, it would have been strange if Mr. Acton could have found read 
money for such exigencies out of an income of six hundred a year ; for his 
wife had only received a small legacy on her sister Mary’s death ; the rest 
of that unhappy lady’s fortune had all been frittered away in small 

uests to various friends, lodging-house-keepers, &c., according to the 
will found in her desk when her property was examined on its being 
brought to England. 

It was much against Mr. Acton’s principles to admit of a standing 
debt; but what could he do? ‘Time was needed, and without it there was 
no possibility of raising the sum required. He was still talking to his 
wife on the subject, and they had both expressed the same fine point of 
feeling on the matter in a great many different ways, in the hope of con- 
veying the precise meaning of what they had to say, when the parlour 
maid brought in thé newspaper and the morning letters upon a tray, and 
Mr. Acton shoved them on to the table. 


There were well-known handwritings to be seized at greedily by a fond 
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mother, whose heart yearned for news of absent sons, and there were 
stereotype-looking business directions, admitting of a very accurate guess 
as to what their contents might be. These Mr. Acton took possession of, 
with the intention of carrying out the good old maxim of duty before 


asure, 

One letter still remained untouched, and apparently unnoticed. The 
handwriting was unfamiliar, and consequently without interest to those 
who were not curious; but its turn came in due time: it was handled, 
looked at through the spectacles and over them, and finally opened by Mr. 
Acton, to whom it was addressed. 

“‘ What is this ?” he exclaimed, in some surprise, after perusing the few 
first lines; and the page was hurriedly turned over to seek for the signa- 
ture. There it was, written in a cramped hand, which evidently proclaimed 
the use of a steel pen, but it seemed to convey no explanation to the mind 
of Mr. Acton. ‘“ Martin!” he ejaculated. ‘ Who can that be ?” 

His wife looked up curiously from a long letter, which she had stretched 
out before her on the table. 

“T do not know the name,” she said. 

“No, but it is some one we ought to remember; at least, the writer 
presumes that we do so.” 

“Indeed! Is it of any importance ?” asked Mrs. Acton, resting her 
chin on the palm of her thin white hand. ; 

“ Read it aloud, Elizabeth. I am fairly puzzled by the contents. Per- 
haps you may be able to divine something of the matter; but the lan- 
guage is most obscure.” 

Mrs. Acton took the letter, and read as follows : 


“Dear Sr,—lI have hastened my return to England, leaving my 
children in Australia, in the hope that I may still be the means of restor- 
ing to your family what has unjustly been taken from them. I could bear 
the burden of a great and important secret no longer; my conscience 
smote me sorely, and I was unable to conceal the truth from my husband. 
He knew all before he died, and it is by his advice that I have undertaken 
this long journey, instead of communicating with you by letter. The time 
has come when by confessing all I can no longer jeopardise him, and I 
will speak out freely, trusting that the consequences of my fault may not 
injure my innocent children. It may yet be in my power partially 
to repair the wrong I have done you. It is my earnest prayer that it 
may be so. 

of I will come to Allandale, and I must ask you to accord to me the 
shelter of your roof, for there are persons as unscrupulous as they are 
cruel, from whom F shall need every protection. 

‘ ¢ Will you send some one to meet me at the station the day after to- 
morrow? I shall arrive at four o’clock in the afternoon. Let me entreat 
you to keep this communication secret. Everything depends on caution; 
we have to deal with a man who is wary, and who is the bitter enemy of 
your family. 

“¢T remain, sir, yours obediently, 
“¢ Jane Martin.’” 


“ A self-invited guest, you see, my dear,” said Mr. Acton, looking at 
his wife to find out how she took the proposition; but as she remained 
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silent, he continued: ‘‘ The woman must either be mad, or she has taken 
me for some one else.” 

There was but one bitter wrong that the Actons felt that they had 
sustained at the hands of any one—namely, respecting the Douglas pro- 
perty—and it was natural, therefore, that this mysterious communication, 
with its perplexing allusions, should at once have led Mrs. Acton’s 
thoughts to the subject, which had still left its wound unhealed in her 
breast. The name Martin was unfamiliar, but the fact of the person’s 
having come from Australia caused her to say musingly aloud what was 
passing through her mind at the time. 

“ Mary’s companion married, and went to Australia ; her name may 
now be Martin—it is very possible.” 

‘Well, and what if it were? The poor creature must be crazy,” said 
Mr. Acton, with an inclination to laugh; but there was an expression in 
his wife’s face which restrained him. 

“ It is quite possible, George,” continued she, gravely ; “ that there was 
not fair play at that time I could well believe.” 

Mr. Acton was always afraid of his wife when she got upon the subject 
of the wrong, the painful slight they had suffered at the hands of her 
brother. He was of a peaceable nature, and ever since the time when 
they thought of disputing the will and bringing an ocean of trouble upon 
themselves, he had dreaded the subject as one likely to involve them in 
some difficulty even by their talking it over. The very least such a topic 
could do would be to put themin a bad humour. He was silent, there- 
fore, but he was not allowed to escape. 

* Mary’s companion may know more than she chose to tell at that time. 
She is related to Mr. Branburn in some way. The allusion to her 
husband’s being injured by the disclosures she is about to make puzzles 
me; it seems a contradiction, for he could have nothing to do with my 
brother, or with his subtle adviser. It is altogether mysterious.” 

“Very; and perhaps we had better not think of it,” suggested Mr. 
Acton, rubbing his spectacles with his handkerchief. 

“ But this same Jane Martin is going to make a descent upon us, and 
we had better be prepared.” 

; She is an impostor, depend upon it,” said he, taking up the letter to 
tead it again. 

“I do not think so. I have a presentiment that something will come 
of this. A woman does not journey all the way from Australia to confess 
an important secret for nothing.” . 

“Very true, if she really has come from that country. Hollo, what’s 
this?” said he, gazing intently at a corner of the sheet in his hand. 
“Here is a postscript which has escaped you—a most important post- 
script.” He handed it over to his wife, and she read : 


“<Tn case that you should have forgotten my present name, I hasten 
to add that my maiden name was Jane Land. You will thus recognise 
in me the former companion of Miss Douglas.’ ” 


Mr. Acton looked at his wife, but they neither of them spoke. There 
was something in it, then. She was not an impostor; her story tallied 
with what few facts they knew of her; she actually was Miss Douglas’s 
companion; and if there——-Why, they might well look at each other 
and wonder what was coming to pass. Mr. Acton, who was not slow in 
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jumping at conclusions, rushed from the extreme of not believing in his 

correspondent at all, into the terrible conviction that she hnd———We hard] 

dare mention what he thought ; it was no less than that she had murdered 

Miss Douglas, and speaking in consequence of this train of thought, he 

asked, half hesitatingly, 

‘ “ em could her motive be to act unjustly? Perhaps to—to murder 
er charge.” 

” Tr piegety is no longer ours,” said Mrs. Acton, gravely ; “ but I 
dare not think of the disclosures she professes that she is able to make. 
To-morrow will reveal all.” 

‘* We may be hasty in drawing conclusions,” rejoined her husband. “I 
am perfectly at a loss to divine what her share in this mysterious business 
can have been.” 

There were many hours between the receipt of that singular letter and 
the time when the truth might come to light, and those hours could not fail 
to be employed by both husband and wife in conning over the contents of 
the letter, in making conjectures, some wild and deceitful, some approach- 
ing probability, and all slightly influenced by their wishes. ‘The idea that 
Miss Douglas had been murdered was too fearful a speculation to be 
indulged in, but the will might have been tampered with. Mr. Branburn 
might yet be convicted of having done something unlawful with regard 
to the last testament of the late Mark Douglas; and yet how could the 
knowledge of this have reached the companion of Miss Douglas, who was 
abroad at the time ? how could she have participated in the crime? how 
had she the power of wronging them? These were questions which had 
to be passed over in doubt, but still the hope that some good fortune 
might be in store for them could not but chase away the prosaic and unsatis- 
factory solution of the whole matter—namely, that the letter had been 
penned either by a maniac, whose wild fancy had led her to suppose that 
she had wronged them in some way, or by a malicious person desirous of 
playing a practical joke upon them. The day, and especially the night, 
were spent in many alternations of thought. At one time fear was mixed 
with their speculations, at another pleasant dreams of future ease, but 
whatever it was, doubt and uncertainty made it very undefined. 

The early hours of the morning found Mr. Acton moralising to his 
wife upon the iniquity of the world, and the difficulty of discovering the 
honest and genuine of heart; perpetrating a little nightcap sermon, in 
fact, which was listened to very \indly, because the subject, vague though 
it was, which gave rise to the train of his thoughts was most interesting 
to both parties. 

The afternoon came ; Alfred had gone out fishing for the day, Louisa 
had started off to meet him at a certain point in the river, and to take 
him something to eat: she had been seen walking down the village lane 
some two hours ago with a basket on her arm and a sketch-book in her 
hand. It was past three o’clock, and the rector’s waggonette—a four- 
wheeled kind of smartly-varnished cart, which held four persons comfort- 
ably, and a fifth on an emergency and at a squeeze—was standing before 
the rectory door. Presently the good rector himself appeared, closely 
followed by his wife; they mounted into the front seat, a shawl was 
thrown around Mrs. Acton by the parlour maid, her husband took the 
reins, and off they went. Had they started on a wild-goose chase? We 
shall see by-and-by. 
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TOMBOLI. 


One bright warm winter day I turned into Livada’s for luncheon. 
Livada’s is in the colonnade which flanks one side of the Esplanade sepa- 
rating the town from the citadel of Corfu, and is not a pastrycook’s shop 
because it is a wine-merchant’s, nor a wine-merchant’s because it is a 
grocer’s, nor a grocer’s because it is a baker’s, nor a baker’s because it is 
a tobacconist’s, nor a tobacconist’s because it is a restaurant’s. And yet 
pastry, wine, tea, bread, cigars, and cutlets are all remarkably good at 

vada’s. 


What shall I have? Some light pastry or a biscuit, that will cause 
me no remorse when I sit down to dinner at seven, with a glass of 
lemonade ; for it is economical to have a glass of lemonade at Livada’s, 
inasmuch as, in addition to a most refreshing drink, you get a feat of 
legerdemain into your bargain. For nothing short of conjuring is the 
manner in which the artist pours the fragrance of the fresh-plucked 
lemons from one tumbler into another with a rapidity and from a height 
which keeps the beverage as continually suspended in the air as ever were 
the knives or balls of a peripatetic wizard. 

Having taken in goods to the amount of one shilling, I should, if in 
— tender that sum in payment, but such a dull, common-place pro- 

ing would not find favour with Ionian tradesmen, who like a dash of 
excitement thrown into every transaction of life, just as a tippler enjoys 
a teaspoonful of brandy in his tea; so Livada produces three dice and a 
box, and the goddess Fortune is invoked to settle the important point 
whether I shall pay two shillings or nothing at all. As she rules it in 
my favour, I consider it my duty to have another throw for a glass of 
gin-sling and a cigar, and, provided with these creature-comforts, I settle 
myself upon two chairs, ak contemplate the various little amusing scenes 
going on and passing by. There is a regiment at drill upon the Espla- 
nade; it is marching past in slow time; very inspiriting the music is— 
rrum-tum-ti-tum, tum-rrrrrum-ti-tum—surely no man could get out of 
step to that! Couldn’t he? Look at poor old Farls, who has about as 
much ear for music as a cow; he is just approaching the saluting point, 
and has to open his ranks and march on alone in front of his com- 
pany. See him making those wonderful evolutions with his sword— 
seemingly a series of menacing gesticulations addressed to his own nose— 
dancing along on the points of his toes, jerking out the right leg at the 
moment his company behind protrude the left. What a study for Leech! 

Look at those swells who are beginning to gather on the broad path 
before us; observe the cock of their hats, the delicate texture of their 
shirt fronts, done out with embroidery, lace frills, brooches, and sparkling 
studs ; the brilliancy of their waistcoats, the elaborate patterns of their 
trousers, the brightness of their sticking-plaister boots or small-toed 
pumps, the fit of their yellow gloves. Some of them have ladies on their 
arms, but the majority saunter along paired off in dreary bachelorhood, 
bin and cigaretted. These are worth looking at just now, for 

ey are the Ionian aristocracy—members of parliament mostly, owners 
of the olive-trees, orange groves, and currant bushes one sees in these 
parts—living in a humble way in poor lodgings about the slums (streets 
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they are not) of Corfu, from which they emerge mysteriously in but- 
terfly splendour to decorate the palace balls, the Opera, or the Esplanade. 
Their language is French-Italian with a dash of Romaic, their faces are 
sallow, their hair and eyes black, their bodies puny ; they want to be 
joined to Greece, and more fuss has been made about them lately than 
they appear to be worth. 

What a jolly burst of laughter! what a Babel of chattering! And 
presently a large party of rosy midshipmen, of all ages and sizes, burst 
into the shop. They belong to the Blazer line-of-battle ship, that 
came im yesterday morning, and this is the first day on shore they have 
had for the last two months. Look at them, they positively corrus- 
cate with good humour, as they commence a terrific onslaught on the 
pastry. Presently is heard the clatter of hoofs and rumble of wheels, 
and another middy rushes in breathless. 

“Well?” says an. oldster, who seems to have authority. 

“Only four saddle-horses to be had in all the town, so I’ve brought 
a carriage for those who don’t ride.” 

“And we are how many? Six, seven, eight, nine. We must toss who 
has first ride, and the losers must go in the carriage, tossing who drives.” 

Which is done with much eager laughter, and then bread, sausages, 
champagne, and claret being stowed away in the carriage, off they go 
as hard as they can gallop, on an exploring expedition into the interior 
of the island. Let us admire the good nature of the oldsters, who gave 
the youngsters an equal chance of the joys of equitation with themselves; 
let us also bestow a small amount of pity on the Albanian ponies who are 
doomed to keep pace with those boisterous spirits for the entire day. A 
little pity, not much, for they are not virtuous those ponies. My obser- 
vation of these things had been now and then partially disturbed by the 
entrance of some sallow Ionians, who transaeted mysterious business in an 
unknown tongue with Livada over a big book in a corner, and then retired 
with a piece of paper in hand—indifferent customers, I should say. 

When the midshipmen had cleared off, I took more note of these in- 
dividuals, and observed that they uttered single words to Livada, who 
repeated them after them, entering what they said in a register. 

What could it all mean? Perhaps a plot for the massacre of the 
British, and consequent junction of Corfu with Greece! I began to grow 
quite uneasy, when who should come in but Tom Polyglot, who can talk 
anything, from Sanscrit to Bargee ; dress in anything, from furs to blue 
paint ; eat anything, from a dindon aux truffes to raw buffalo; and beat 
anybody at any game known; and how it happens that he is only cap- 
tain and A.D.C., instead of prime minister, or Governor of India, is to 
me a most inexplicable circumstance. 

“ Polyglot,” I whispered to this Admirable Crichton, “ what is that 
= Livada, muttering words which the latter repeats after him ? 


“* Deaitshy,” said the Spero. 

“ Deaitshy,” repeated Livada, writing in the book. 

“ That is Italian for ten,” said Tom, laughing. “It is the Tomboli. 
Won't you go in forit? You pay a frane or so, and get some thtousands 
of dollars.” 

“‘ The very investment I have been on the look-out for I don’t know 
how long. Something like the Suez Canal, I suppose ?” 
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“ No, not so bad as that. This is a lottery, where you have a decided 
chance of winning, though a small one. I shall have ashy. Livada,a 
Tomboli tieket.” 

“ But,” I asked, “is this thing objected to by the authorities? I 
mean, can one get into a row at all?” 

“ What are you talking about ? Why, my dear fellow, this is a most 
respectable ab highly moral affair, for it is got up by government.” 

“ The Ionian, I suppose ?” 

“ No, the English.” 

“ Why, I thought we disapproved of all that sort of thing.” 

“So we do, for ourselves, because we have arrived at such a pitch of 
civilisation and habitual honesty, that gambling, however fairly con- 
ducted, is beneath our standard of morals, which would be lowered if we 
encouraged it ; whereas these Greek, Turk, and Spero chaps are such 
habitual rogues, that gaming without cheating is, for them, positive 
morality. 

“TI will encourage Ionian morality; may my virtue be rewarded. 
Livada, a ticket !” 

I then had given to me a square bit of paper, mapped out by eross lines 
into several compartments, like the framework of the multiplication table, 
or a chess-board, or a game of ought and cross. Each square I was to fill 
up with a number, any I liked, and the figures were carefully noted down 
in the big book. For this square bit of paper I paid, I think, a frane, and 
I was to go to the Opera House, on the Wednesday evening following, 
with it, and see a great many numbers drawn out of an urn, and if mine 
came up before any one else's, I was to receive a fabulous sum of money, 
suggestive of immediate return to England, a seat in Parliament, landed 
property, dinners, subsoil draining, a wife, the gout, and all manner of 
sing respectabilities. And yet my brain reeled not, for I have no 

in my star, never having won anything in my life but once, when I 
cleared one hundred pounds on the Derby ; only, as I did not get paid, as 
Thad laid out a considerable sum in hedging, and as I gave a dimner at 
the Star and Garter, at Richmond, on the strength of my luck, I found 
myself about eighty pounds out of pocket, and am not, consequently, ac- 
customed to reckon that for much. 

Several members of the Ionian aristocracy then lounged in for tickets, 
and they set about the matter in a business-like manner, purchasing, not 
one merely, but half a dozen square bits of paper, and choosing their 
numbers on a certain system, the mysteries of which were kindly revealed 
to me by a hook-nosed Greek, but as he made use of an unknown tongue, 
Iam unfortunately unable to transmit the secret to you. However, the 
shop was suddenly flooded with officers, among whom was Hazard, and I 
ean tell you Ais plan, if that will do. Hazard is a small, whiskerles 
young man, with a wandering, restless eye, a thin, trembling hand, and 
@ general appearance of nervous irritability. His great passion is 
gambling; I never knew a fellow so fond of all games of chance; 
trente-et-quarante, lansquenet, and pharo, at the club, with the Greeks; 
vingt-et-un, loo, and blind hookey, at the quarters of his brother officers; 
it is all one to him, he will play at anything except whist, a game he does 
not like, which is fortunate, as he would never get any one to be his partner 
if he did. I had that misfortune one evening, before I knew him so well, 
and was driven almost wild thereby, for he had a congenial adversary on 
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his right, with whom, besides giving and taking all possible odds de- 
pendent on the fluctuations of the game, betting on the odd trick, and 
other lawful though distracting stakes, he bet, during the deal, on the 
colour of the turn-up card, on its being of a higher or lower value than 
the seven, and laid other eccentric wagers, having no reference to the 
scientific and noble pastime we were engaged in. 

He had a serious, business-like expression on his face as he opened his 
betting-book, and read out the numbers he had fixed on. 

“ Have you a regular system, then?” I asked. 

“Of course I have,” he replied; ‘everybody has.” 

“* Well, but how is one to set about discovering such a thing ?” 

** Oh, you cannot do that, it must come naturally. For instance, sup- 
pose a series of circumstances were to show you that the number seven 
was particularly lucky to you, you should fill your paper with multiples 
of that number, as 7, 14, 21, 28, 35, &c. &e.” 

“‘ Now, Hazard, come and play pool,” said Deputy-Assistant-Commis- 

-General Starr ; and our conversation was interrupted. 

etermined, however, to slake my thirst for knowledge, I invited my- 
self to breakfast with Hazard next morning, when I was pretty sure to 
get a quiet chat with him, and betook myself to his quarters at the hour 
appointed. 

During the meal and subsequent pipe, I led the conversation to the 
“ Tomboli,” and learned his pLan, which he shall impart to you himself. 

“ For the first number I took 6, because I went out shooting last Mon- 
day and bagged so many woodcock ; then 3, the number of hares killed 
on the same occasion; 4, the hour I started in the morning; 8, when I 
came home at night ; 33, the number who sat down to dinner last guest 
night ; 21, the guns fired when the Blazer came in the other morn- 
ing ; 42, adding the reply from the citadel ; 22, my age; 19, the age 
—oh, never mind ; 11, the jerk which brought the stranger off my hand, 
&c. &c. You see the sort of thing ?” 

“Partially ; but what do you mean by ‘the jerk which brought the 
stranger off your hand?’ ” 

“You know those bits of stalk—‘birch,’ say the censorious—which 
float about in your teacup? Well, they are called ‘ strangers, and you 
put one on the back of your left hand, and slap the fingers with the 
right ; the number of the blow at which the stranger flies off is pre- 
eminently lucky.” 

‘* Nonsense !” 

“Oh, it is very easy to say ‘nonsense ;’ that is the refuge to which 
the ignorant sukguisilesl always fly. When I was staying at Hom- 
burg once, I was very unlucky at seulitin, till one morning at breakfast, 
a bit of this stuff floating in my tea gave me the idea of trying the plan 
I have just mentioned, and the sixth time it jumped off; so when 
I went down to the Kursaal I stuck a five-franc piece on the number six, 
and sure enough six turned up, and I won thirty-six times my stake. 
Well, I was so busy pocketing the money the croupier gave me, that I 
forgot to take away my original écu, which was consequently left for 
another spin, and I’m hanged if it did not win a second time! Now, I 
am not superstitious, but after that what is one to think ?” 

‘* A curious coincidence, certainly,” I owned. 


On the morning of the day fixed for the Tomboli, swarthy picturesque 
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figures, some mounted on ponies or donkeys, some afoot, began to dribble 
into the town; at noon they streamed, by sunset they poured ; you 
would not have imagined there were so many grown men in the whole 
of Corfu, and, indeed, their ranks may have been swelled by visitors 
from the other islands or mainland. Wherever they came from, they 
filled the town and thronged the streets converging on the theatre by the 
time the drawing commenced, and it was with difficulty a party of us 
could force our way through the mass. 

The little theatre presented its usual brilliant appearance, all the ac- 
customed company being in their boxes, the officers in uniform, the 
ladies in full 1 just the same as on an opera night; but there the 
likeness stopped: for the pit, whose customary occupants were a ser- 
geant and two or three of the guard who were off sentry, a couple of 
oa or native police (not Bobbies, but fellows in green, with 

ouble-barrelled carbines), and perhaps a stray Albanian dragoman, was 
crammed to overflowing ; everybody in the house had a bit of paper in 
one hand and a pencil in the other; and on the stage, instead of the 
haughty Norma, the interesting Traviata, the punctilious Ernani, or the 
melodious Trovatore, there were but a lanky man, a dumpy boy, a long 
revolving box with a handle to it, and a large frame, somewhat similar 
to those on which the numbers of starting horses and winners are dis- 
“ on race-courses. 
he lanky man turned the handle of the long box smartly round two or 
three times, so as to mix the lots well up together, and then the dumpy 
boy le in his thumb and drew out, not a plum, but a piece of paper, 
which the lanky man took from him and unfolded with the solemnity be- 
fitting a high priest of the goddess Fortune. It was curious to gaze 
down upon that wild swarthy crowd in the pit, as with rigid faces and 
covetous eyes they stared up at him with the intensity of shipwrecked men 
catching the first glimpse of a sail. 

A whisper might have been heard over the whole house, so deep was 
the silence, which was at last broken by a click in the frame, one of the 
compartments of which turned round, revealing the .e 5. 

“Five! cing! cinque!” cried the lanky man, in I don’t know how 
many lan es, and the ran along the lobbies, down the staircase, 
out into the streets, where it spread echoing through the town for the 
next five minutes, until it had permeated the entire crowd, causing every 
heart in that vast multitude to throb with hope or thrill with disap- 
pointment, according as the No. 5 was down on his paper or not; for if 
it was, he scratched it out, and he who first got all his figures thus obli- 
terated would win the highest prize. Nor was there less excitement in- 
side the theatre, though as the educated were better able to appreciate 
the immensity of the odds against each individual, it was of a less 
earnest and more jocose character; for the moment the high priest had 
done translating the number, folks began chattering and laughing, 
and rushing about from box to box, till the urn began once more to re- 
volve, and they relapsed into pin-drop silence till the many-tongued pro- 
clamation of another number set them all going again. 

_ _ So little sanguine was I personally, that I forgot to watch the fluctua- 
tions of my own fortune, and allowed the bit of paper bearing my num- 

bers to repose in a corner of my waistcoat-pocket, while I wandered about 
the lobbies, now looking into some box and sympathising with the feel- 
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ings of its fair ts, now poking my head out of an open window 
commanding ho and the dark masses which swayed to 
and fro in the moonlight. 

At last I disinterred my paper. On comparing my numbers with those 
marked upon the board, I found they had all been drawn but three. With 
the prospect of a chance of winning came hope, and with hope a vibra- 
tion of the nerves, a rapid throbbing of the heart, a feeling of tension 
about the brain, increasing almost to vertigo as the man unfolded the next 


Another of my numbers. I had but two left! And in about seven 
draws I got rid of one of these, and if the remaining one should be 
drawn, the fabulous amount of dollars would be mine! 

I could not sit still for an instant, but ran about the house in a most 
excited state, unfolding my prospects to everybody. Hazard offered me 
five pounds for my chance, but I would not take it. An hour seemed to 
elapse between each drawing, and on each occasion of the lot being taken 
from the urn I had two throbs of intense excitement: one when the 
number first appeared on the board, and again, after seeing that it was not 
mine, listening for the cry which would show that some one else was out 
and my chance at an end. Still it went on, time after time, and the figure 
I wanted would not make its appearance. At last, after the drawing of 
@ number, came a cry from one of the boxes. — 

“ Tomboli!” 

Tomboli! Tomboli!’? shouted everybody. 


The high priest bowed, and motioned the fortunate one to come for- 


There was some confusion, and at last a voice cried, “ No, it was a 

harder than 

My pulse, which had nearly stopped, began to throb a arder 
ever, and the proceedings 

Once, twice, thrice, the dumpy boy drew numbers, not mine, from the 
urn, and again, but this time from the extremity of the crowd outside, 

!” 

A feeble distant ery at first, gathering breadth and strength as it ap- 
proached, till it swelled up into a roar. 

After about a quarter of an hour's turbulence and wonderment what 
was to come next, a ragged young man, Spero from the tassel of 
his greasy cap to the soles of his shoes, was formally ushered on the stage. 
His face was white; his knees shook, his mouth was wide open. He 
looked like one in a dream when the high priest took his bit of paper 
from him and compared it with certain books. 

Excess of emotion made him quite interesting as he stood there in an 
agony, bewildered, dazzled by the light. 

All was correct, he was the winner ! 

The man fell back at the word as if shot. 

“Happy fellow!” said Hazard, in my ear. ‘Fancy being able to 
coach up so much excitement as to faint under it !” 

They carried him off, and went on with the drawing, for there was a 
second ~ which some one won. 

Not [—worse luck ! 
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Acris SoreL—a name as familiar to poetry and romance as to his- 
tory—was the daughter of Jean Soreau, seigneur de Codun, a noble 
family of Touraine, or ‘“‘Tourangine.” The name was variously pro- 
nounced ; in Anjou it was Soreau ; in Orléanais, Sorel ; and in Burgun 
it was Soret. Agnés appears to have been born about 1409 or 1410, 
in the village of Fromenteau, in Touraine, and she went, when still young, 
into the service of Isabeau d’ Anjou—Lorraine, at that time—Queen of 
Sicily, and it was in her company, and that of her husband, René d’ Anjou, 
Count of Provence, one of the last princely trouvéres and troubadours, 
and one of the last to keep a court of love and chivalry at Aix, that Agnés 
was first introduced at the court of Charles VII. 

The features of Agnés Sorel have been very imperfectly rved ; all 
that canbe ascertained from an old engraving in the Bibliothéque Im- 
périale, and from a bust still extant, is, that she had a high and open brow, 

from various descriptions, that her eyes were blue and expressive, her 
eyelashes long, her eyelids inagptitingien nose perfect, her mouth small, 
her neck and shoulders incomparably fair. 


Agnés, la belle Agnés, deviendra le surnom, 
Tant que de la beauté, beauté sera le nom. 


She was as clever as she was beautiful, and her mental gifts were such as 
to have led people to look upon her in the middle ages as a prodigy. 

The court of Charles VII. was at that epoch little more than that of any 
feudal chieftain. The English, who vied in France, contemptuously de- 
signated him as the “roitelet.” The treaty of Troyes, whic aan the 
sceptre of France in the hands of Henry V. of England, had not only 
been signed by Isabeau of Bavaria, Charles’s mother, and by the Duke of 
a but it had been received by acclamation by the States-General, 
the University, and the “ Halles,’’ at that epoch a political institution in 
Paris. Charles had taken refuge in Bourges, where he was accompanied 
only by some seventeen knights, captains of companies of adventurers and 
“gens d’armes,” without money or lands. So hard up was the Dauphin, 
that hn had not always wherewith to dine upon, as is recorded in an old 

et: 
bei Un jour que La Hire et Poton 
Le vinrent voir par festoiement, ' 
N’avait qu’une queue de mouton 
Et deux poulets tant seulement. 


Charles could never have ventured to enter upon a struggle with the Eng- 
lish and their allies, the Burgundians, with this small troop of adventurous 
knights, if he had not obtained powerful auxiliaries in the Bretons, who, ever 
since the times of Du Gueselin and the Combat of the Thirty, had never 
ceased to rival the Saxo-Norman race; in the Scotch, who came over, six 
thousand strong, under Douglas and Darnley, to combat the English ; and, 
lastly, in the condottieri of the Sforzas, who, having established their rule 


po — Reines de la Main Gauche: Agnés Sorel. Par M. Capefigue. Paris: 
yo! 
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in Lombardy, no longer wanted the aid of such troublesome gentry. 
Charles’s entourage was not thus of the most respectable character; but 
it was admirably suited for the times, 

Charles had taken unto wife Marie of Anjou, a clever, lovely, and affec- 
tionate princess, who brought with her the alliance of all the south of 
France. The exact epoch when Agnés Sorel began to usurp the Dauphin’s 
affections is not known; all we are told is, that “the subterranean vaults 
which lent their shadows to their nocturnal interviews are still shown in 
the ruins of Chinon.” 

__ But whatever may have been the faults of Agnés and the wrongs of 
Marie of Anjou, it is now generally admitted that the part she played in 

the king’s destinies was glorious to France. At no epoch were the 
fortunes of Charles at so low an ebb as when Agnés Sorel appeared like 
a predecessor to the Maid of Orleans. His great companies had been 
sorely defeated in various engagements, his towns taken from him; even 
his brave Scotchmen had been dispersed at Verneuil, and the English had 
actually advanced beyond the Loire. Here was a grand opportunity for 
reviving old Monstrelet’s discussions as to the cause of the superiority of 
the English archers over the chivalry of France, and Capefigue avails 
himself of it at length. First, he says, they were not all English; there 
were also Gascons, Normans, and Flemings. The English armour was 
much superior to the French—the Flemish arms were the best then 
manufactured—and, lastly, the English had the best couleuvrines, by 
which great round stones were thrown to a distance. It was in this ex- 
tremity that the Maid of Orleans made her appearance, and the miracles 
of the dark ages were re-enacted. 

The French were at this time under the regency of the Duke of 
Bedford, who was decidedly popular in Paris. ‘Trade was prosperous, 
and the shops were ever full of strangers. The University of Paris had 
first instituted proceedings against Jeanne of Arc. The Duke of Bedford 
was busy erecting that grand central monument of Anglo-Norman archi- 
tecture, the Church of St. Eustache, in the centre of Paris. Winchester 
was fortifying a chateau, now, alas! known by an easy transition of 
name, but by a less pleasant wandering of ideas, as Bicétre. Parliament, 
clergy, prévét of the trades, all alike were devoted to the regent. ‘ Avec 
une fidélité,” says M. Capefigue, “un peu étrange.” The Parisians 
were not even satisfied till they could see “le petit roi d’Angleterre et 
de France.” The Lords and Commons threw obstacles in the way, but 
the visit was ultimately effected. M. Capefigue says that persevering 
researches have poner | him to discover an act emanating from the young 
king Henry VI., sealed at Paris. He is represented seated on a throne, 
holding two sceptres, in the right hand that of France, in the left that of 
England. The king was consecrated and crowned at Notre-Dame. “ The 
acclamations were unanimous.” “If the domination of Henry VI. had 
been consolidated,” says M. Capefigue, “there would have resulted from 
it a system of liberty and of corporations similar to that contained in the 
Magna Charta of England.” 

The intervention of the Maid of Orleans had only left Charles VII. in 
the same condition of despair and indifference. ‘The real awakening of 
the chivalry of France, the gallant M. Capefigue assures us, was due to 
Agnés Sorel. The proof is the couplet of Francis I. : 
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Gentille Agnes, lus d’honneur tu mérite, 
La cause étant de France recouvrer, 
Que ce que peut dedans un cloitre ouvrer 
Close nonain ou bien dévot hermite. 


Brantéme relates, that a fortune-teller having declared to the lady of 
Fromenteau (Agnés Sorel) that she would long be loved by a great king, 
the fair Agnés turned to Charles, and said, then she must ask permis- 
sion to withdraw to the court of England, for it must be that king who 
was meant, since the King of France had lost his crown, and the King 
of England had placed it on his head. These remarks hurt the king so 
much that he at first wept, and then taking courage, he abandoned his 
hunting and gardening, and putting himself at the head of his troops, he 
succeeded in driving the English out of the kingdom. 

So much for love and poetry; but the influence of Agnés Sorel really 
attaches itself to the cause of the great vassals, especially of the Duke of 
Burgundy, who was led from a combination of circumstances to turn 
round and espouse the cause of the king. The Duchess of Lorraine was 
the prime mover in these negotiations, one of the essential preliminaries 
of which was that the king should dismiss the band of knightly adven- 
turers who surrounded his person. But, above all, money was wanted, 
and this brought a new character on the stage in the person of Jacques 
Cceur, who had as a youth been employed in the mint of Bourges. His 
well-known house, built after the fashion of the Hétels de Ville of Antwerp 
and Brussels, attests what he became. Charles VII. made him his master 
of the mint, his silversmith, and his treasurer, and he raised money from 
all quarters—from Genoa, from Milan, and from Venice. The Lombards 
had at that epoch succeeded to the Jews as money-lenders. Jacques 
Ceeur also directed his particular attention to cutting and polishing pre- 
cious stones, and he is said to have presented Agnés Sorel with the first 
set of diamonds worn in France. This set, mixed with pearls, is repre- 
sented in her portrait encircling her waist and meeting on her bosom. 
’ Agnés Sorel is also said to have been the first to wear linen where fine 
wool or flannel was used before. 

The Parisians in the mean time had been irritated at the young King 
Henry’s short stay in the metropolis. The jealousy of supremacy, so 
strong in Italy, was not unknown in the French capital, which dreaded 
seeing itself second to London or to Rouen—the city of predilection with 
the Anglo-Norman race. The spirit of discontent, once aroused, was 
fanned by the English parliament refusing the subsidies necessary to main- 
taining and consolidating a new government. The Parisians complained 
of poverty and of misery. Charles of Orleans, a prisoner in the Tower, 

also a party in Paris. Isabeau of Bavaria had died abandoned and 
onpnnenel by the English, for whom she had made so many sacrifices. 
The Duke of Bedford, respected even by those who did not love him, had 
rished in Normandy. ‘The last bonds that united France to England 

d one after another broken asunder. 

Charles VII. was preparing for war. His dependence was solely on the 
Bretons and the Scotch. In order to cement his alliance with the latter, 
he affianced the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XI., to Margaret, daughter of 
James I., and she arrived at the head of a new band of auxiliaries. Agnés 
Sorel, on her side, attracted to the court of Bourges and Chinon the 
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youthful aspirants to chivalry of the day, and she never ceased to inspire 
the king with “la pensée de France recouvrer.” 

But the strong and powerful hand that was wanting to accomplish the 
restoration was that of the Duke of Burgundy. ‘The English having 
refused to admit the rights of Charles as heir to the throne, the Duke of 
Burgundy was induced to enter into an alliance, on terms most humiliating 
to the king, and which included a further cession of territory extending 
from Macon, by Dijon and Saint Quentin, to Boulogne-sur-Mer. The 
Dauphin had to sign this harsh treaty, which was consecrated with great 
ceremony at Arras, to the infinite disgust of Henry VL, who declared that 
his “‘ bel oncle de Bourgogne” had shamefully betrayed him. 

The English had, however, still a party in Paris, which consisted 
mainly of the populace, and of such as had to fear the vengeance of 
Charles. But when the Burgundians appeared at the gates, under 
Marshal de Lisle Adam, with the cross of St. Andrew, and full amn 
for the past, they were opened to the new comers, and the English had 
to withdraw to the Bastille, to Vincennes, and to Bicétre. The popu- 
lace, heretofore so friendly, now joined in chorus: 


+ Le mieux est de partir sur ’heure 
Et de ne plus faire ici demeure. 


They had, indeed, soon to abandon their last strongholds, and on the 
12th of November, 1437, Charles VII. arrived at Saint Denis. The 
same corporations, with their banners, went forth to meet him as had 
before welcomed Henry VI. There were the same draperies, the same 
serjeants, the same keys, and the same ceremonies. The populace shouted 
“ Nogl!” “For whom,” inquires M. Capefigue, “have not the people 
of Paris shouted Noél?” The ornaments which had served at Notre-Dame 
to crown Henry VI. were used for the vespers and vigils said in favour of 
Charles VII., and the same blessings of Heaven were called down upon his 
head : “ Governments change, but the ceremonies and adulations never !” 

The good people of Paris had not failed to remark among the ladies 
who accompanied the queen on the occasion of her solemn entrance into 
Paris, one more beautiful than the rest, more adorned with precious 
stones, and mounted on a more richly caparisoned haquendée; they knew 
that this was Madame Agnés Sorel, as they called her, and they mur- 
mured at her whom the Bishop of Thérouine had denounced as the new 
Herodias and the beast of the Apocalypse. Agnés was so hurt that she 
declared the Parisians were “ vilains,” and had she known that they 
would not have done her more honour, she would never have entered 
into their city. Agnés considered that the Parisians were indebted to 
her for the restoration of the king, but the restoration, M. Capefigue 
says, was not popular. 

There was, however, another cause for discontent. ‘The Parisians had 
complained of poverty in the time of the English, it became worse now, 
and they were naturally indignant at the open display of pomp and 
vanity. The previous winter had been so severe that the very wolves 
had invaded the city, and actually disinterred the dead in the Cimetiére 
des Innocents. Notwithstanding this sad state of things, festivals suc- 
ceeded one to another. They had, at that epoch, mostly a religious cha- 
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sion. But were also balls and masquerades, at which Agnés carried 
the palm. The lady of Fromenteau had now become the Dame de 
Beauté ; Charles VII. had settled the manor of Beauté-sur-Marne, with 
all its dependencies near Vincennes, upon the favourite. Charles, says 
M. Capefigue, used to go to this pleasant manor-house to rouse his 
courage, for the standard of the leopard still floated in all its pride some 
thirty miles from Paris. Pontoise was the stronghold of the English. 
Nor was this all, The unfortunate king had to struggle against the 
Jacquerie, against the Hussites, and against the urgencies of adventurers 
among his own subjects. “The English,” he said one day to Chabannes, 
one of the most impudent of the lot, “call you and Blanchefort skinners 
alive.” ‘‘ When I skin your enemies,” replied Chabannes, “ their skin is 
more profitable to you than to me.” Agnés Sorel was the only one who 
kept the king’s energies up to the mark under such trials. Siege was 
laid to Pontoise; Agnés followed the king to his tent—to uphold the 
royal resolution, we are told. The siege was characterised by the most 
mere feats of arms that ever distinguished the epoch of chivalry. The 
French, however, took nothing by their gallantry, and the two armies 
exchanged all kinds of ribaldry as well as hard blows. ° “ La grande che- 
valerie,” however, Capefigue says, had found its tomb at Crécy, at Poi- 
tiers, and at Azincourt ; it was gradually become extinct in Charles VII.’s 
time, and nothing that Francis I. and Diana of Poitiers could do had 
wer to revive it. 

The lives of favourites have always some sinister side—an in 
which they are open to contemplation, and in which the gaiety of dress, 
luxury, and festivals is strangely marred by the gloom inseparable from 
mortality. Agnés Sorel had a resolute enemy at court in the person of 
the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XI. The Dauphin did not get on well 
with Margaret of Scotland. It is of her that the well-known story is 
related, that she kissed the poet Alain Chartier when he was asleep, 
“pour aspirer les beautés de sa poésie,” says M. Capefigue, who, what- 
ever may be his faults as a legitimist and adherent to an old order of 
things, never forgets himself as a respectful and gallant gentleman of the 
old school, one who loves poetry, the sex, and chivalry with a pure un- 
alloyed love, void of that coarse but clever sensuality which marks the 
more enlightened(?) taste of some writers of the present day. Poor 
Margaret of Scotland! she died at twenty, and her last words were: 
“Fi de la vie! qu’on ne m’en parle plus.”” The Dauphin, strange to 
say, had identified himself with the Pragueites, or Protestant party, and 
he was not well pleased with Agnés for inducing the king to arm against 
them. Above Ai he respected, and was fond of, his mother, and could 
not, therefore, naturally tolerate one who had robbed her of the ry 
affections. Still he would temporise with Agnés, and he served his 
father bravely in his struggles with the English, having materially aided 
him in his successful sieges of Pontoise, Dieppe, and La Réole. The 
Dauphin had for hangman, or “ provost of the hotel,” as he was called, a 
rough adventurer, who delighted in the chivalrous name of Tristan. In 
those times, we are told, “the sound of the hung shaken by the wind 
used to make strange music in the midst of the troops of adventurers.” 
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The miniatures of the manuscripts of the time have always a tree with its 
fruit—an archer suspended by the neck and tossed by the wind. 

After this glorious campaign the Dauphin returned to Paris, where 
Charles VII. Sivided his time between the chateau of Tournelles and the 
manor of Beauté. Agnés Sorel had borne him, according to the chronicles, 
three children. The same chronicles relate that the Dauphin allowed 
his anger so far to get the upper hand as to lead him to administer a 
blow to the favourite; whereupon she withdrew to the chateau of 
Lerches, in Touraine. The court of Charles VII. was at that time 
brilliant, but it could not be compared with the courts of Burgundy, of 
Anjou, and of Provence. Paris was also a pleasant city. Its streets 
were narrow, its churches numerous, its bridges few and covered, its 
fortresses lightened by towers and decorations newly introduced, and 
everywhere were gardens, orchards, and vineyards. Sainte-Geneviéve 
was amid vineyards, the royal palace of Tournelles in a grove of cherry- 
trees, the Bastille in the heart of a park! And all around were festivals, 
and feasts, and strange costumes—* none of those monotonous crowds,” 
says Capefigue, in his predilections for the middle ages, “ without belief 
and without heart, piled up in a great city amidst a worn-out civili- 
sation.” 

M. Capefigue gives far more comprehensive reasons for Agnés Sorel’s 
leaving Paris and the court than the blow administered by the Dauphin. 
There was, he says, a general feeling against the influence which she had 
obtained. It was upheld not only by the Dauphin but by the captains of 
the'gens d’armes, and by the Scotch dukes and earls, “ always so exacting.” 
It does not appear, however, that Agnés, who perished when still com- 
paratively young, died in banishment or even in retirement. According 
to the chronicles of the abbey of Jumiége, Charles VII. had been there 
six weeks when Agnés Sorel was attacked with dysentery, which carried 
her off at the farm of Mesnil, a dependency of the said abbey, on the 
9th of February, 1449, she being forty years of age. Jean Chartier’s 
account is less clear, although he is esteemed to be an exact chronicler. 
He describes Agnés as coming to Jumiége to warn the king against an 
intended treachery, and then goes on to add that the remarks current 
upon her had induced so great a degree of grief and sorrow, that she had 
become another Magdalene ; and being ill, she denounced her frailty to 
her demoiselles as “a hateful and foetid thing ;” she then received the 
sacraments, made Jacques Coeur, Robert Félicien, and Etienne Chevalier, 
her executors, and “ aprés qu’elle eut fait trés-haults cris, réclamant et in- 
voquant la benoite Vierge Marie,’’ her soul parted from her body on 
the 11th of February, 1449. Her body was removed to Loches, her 
heart consigned to the abbey of Jumiége, one of the pearls of Anglo- 
Norman architecture, now tumbling into ruins upowNits broken columns. 

It has been said that Agnés Sorel was poisoned ; and the process in- 
stituted against Jacques Coeur establishes that charge as one of the 
many brought against him. But M. Capefigue looks upon it as one 
of the absurd falsehoods of the day; the whole life of the Dame de 
Beauté was, he says, mixed up with that of Jacques Coeur, and is it 
likely she would have named an enemy her executor? Agnés Sorel 
left three daughters, who all married well; the oldest, Charlotte, te 
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Charles de Brézé ; the second, Marie, to Olivier de Créqui; and lastly, 
the youngest, Jeanne, to Antoine de Bueil. When the Dauphin became 
King Louis XI., the monks of St. Loches, wishing to curry favour with 
him, requested permission to destroy the monument erected in their 
church to Agnés by Jacques Cceur. Louis replied, that he would give 
his consent if they would renounce, at the same time, the bequests made 
them by Agnés. The monks knew better. Louis XI. appears to have 
been distinguished for pithy well-timed observations. He was advised 
in a similar manner to have the mausoleum of the Duke of Bedford re- 
moved from the cathedral at Rouen. “Do not let us,” he replied, 
“remove a dead man whom all the forces of France were unable to 
drive away while he was alive!” 

The name of Agnés Sorel survived her fortunes : it was invoked two 
ages afterwards. The poet Baif wrote a melancholy ballad on the occa- 
sion of his visit to the farm of Ferté Mesnil. Chapelain also revived the 
name in his poem “La Pucelle d’Orléans,” written in the time of 
Louis XIII. He makes the Lady of Beauté an exile at Chenonceaux. 
Her brother Roger brings about a triumphant return to court. Like the 
Armida of Tasso, Agnés puts on her best apparel ; 


Dans sa chambre elle passe, et la, pleine de joie, 
De vétements pompeux l’abondance déploie. 


Thus decorated, with pearls in her hair, with bracelets and necklaces, 
and, over and above all, her incomparable beauty, Agnés Sorel presented 
herself to Charles VII., at that time with the Maid of Orleans and his 
army. But Jeanne d’Are and le beau Dunois did not like seeing the king 
enervated by the fair Agnés, and they induced the king to reject her; 
whereupon Agnés declares Jeanne a rival : 


La révolte est publique, et son Ame légére, 
A passé de mon joug au joug d’une bergére. 


So Agnés goes weeping and complaining to the Duke of Burgundy : 


De sa bergére alors j’éprouvai la manie, 
Et fus du camp par elle indignement bannie. 


Yet Chapelain, who is always praising La Pucelle at the expense of 
Agnés, gave a portrait of the latter in verses so ravishing, that M. Cape- 
figue says they transcend anything to be met with in Virgil or Tasso! 
The name of the beautiful Agnés once more resounded in the 
eighteenth century, proclaimed by the genius of Voltaire, and harboured 
the influence of Madame de Pompadour. In a national point of view, 
. Capefigue says Voltaire’s poem was a bad action, an historical in- 
y; iva andl point of view, it was a piece of turpitude. In Voltaire’s 
poem the “ fable” reposes on the indifference of Charles VII., who, in- 
stead of being roused to deeds of glory by Agnés, as Capefigue would 
have it, was only enervated by her : 


Elle avait tout; elle aurait dans ses chaines 
Mis les héros, les sages et les rois. 


Like Chapelain, too, the poet of Ferney makes Agnés jealous of the 
Maid of Orleans. The Lady of Beauté complains of Jeanne, says she 
VOL. XLVI. 
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has taken the king from her, and puts on a coat of mail to join her royal 
lover : 

Mon amant veut une fille guerriére, 

Tu fais d’Agnés un soldat pour lui plaire, 

Je le suivrai; qu’il permette aujourd’hui, 

Que ce soit moi qui combatte avec lui. 


Agnés Sorel thus disguised in imitation of her rival the Maid of Orleans, 
falls into an ambuscade of the English—Voltaire, says M. Capefigue, 
always praises the English—and, in that condition, she falls in love with 
Montrose, a page of Sir John Chandos. In this poem of Voltaire’s, 
Capefigue says, the part of Charles VII. is ridiculous, that of Jeanne 
d’Are absurd, and, as to Agnés, she is made a second Pompadour. 

The services, says her enthusiastic biographer, which she rendered to 
the king and to France, were of the most important character: Agnés 
decided Charles VII. in his patriotic crusade against the English; she 
also induced him to shake off the yoke of the disorderly captains of com- 

anies. ‘* Agnés Sorel dominates the history of the reign of Charles VII. ; 
eanne d’Are was only an episode.” 

Agnés Sorel, with the aid of Jacques Coeur, reconciled the king with 
the great feudal lords of Burgundy, of Brittany, and of Anjou; and it 
was with their aid that “he delivered the country of the odious yoke of 
the English.” One day the monks of St. Loches, persevering in their 
ideas, requested permission of Louis XV. to remove the tomb of Agnés. 
The king, who possessed the historical sentiment of the glories of France, 
wrote beneath this request, “ Néant, laissez le tombeau ot il est.” And 
it did remain there till 1794, when the Revolution broke up all works of 
beauty and of art. In the year 1806 the statue of Agnés was restored, 


a kind of _—— Capefigue would have it. All that was wanted was 
her epitaph : 


O mors seeva nimisque jam juvenilibus annis 
Abstulit a terra membra serena suis. 


In our own times we are told the name of Agnés has served as a standard 
to rouse people to shake off the yoke of the stranger; and when, in 1814, 
the perils of France called for the awakening of the nation, the sweet name 
of Agnés Sorel came to mingle itself with the chants of the oriflamme : 


Tl faut partir, Agnés l’ordonne, 
Adieu, repos, plaisir, adieu ; 
J’aurai, pour venger ma couronne, 
Mes lauriers, l’amour et mon Dieu. 
Frangais, que le nom de ma belle, 
Dans leurs rangs porte la terreur ; 
J’oubliais la gloire auprés d’elle, 
Agnés me rend tout a ’honneur. 
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. + » « but made a mingle-mangle and a hotch-potch of it—I cannot tell what.— 
Br. Latimer’s Sermons. 


A MANUAL EXERCISE. 


ANAXAGORAS was of opinion that in the possession of that supple in- 
strument, the hand, consisted man’s superiority over the animal world. 
Sir Charles Bell opposed to this opinion the “ more philosophical defini- 
tion” of Galen,—alleging that Heaven has given man hands as the attri- 
bute of a creature endowed with faculties which render him fit to make 
use of them. For, argues Galen, it is not the hand that has instructed 
man in the arts, but reason: the hands themselves are the organs of the 
arts, like the lyre of the musician, or the pincers of the smith. ‘“ Non 
enim manus ipse homines artes docuerunt, sed ratio. Manus autem 
ipse sunt artium organa, sicut lyra musici et forceps fabri.” However 
great the mechanical perfection of the hand, it can only execute what the 
sovran intelligence suggests. 


Electric from the ruling brain 

Descends the soul to stir and strain 

That wondrous instrument, the hand, 

By which we learn to understand ; 
says Hartley Coleridge in a “copy of verses” on an Infant’s “ tiny hand 
and tiny fingers:” 

How fair, how small, how white and pure, 

Its own most perfect miniature ! 

The baby-hand that is so wee, 

And yet is all it is to be: 

Unweeting what it has to do, 

Yet to its destined purpose true. 

The fingers four, of varied length, 

That join or vie their little strength ; 

The pigmy thumb, the onyx nail, 

The violet vein so blue and pale ; 

The branchy lines where Gipsy eld 

Had all the course of life beheld : 

All, to its little finger’s tip, 

Of Nature’s choicest workmanship.* 


And a deal of work this “handy” executant gets through, first and 
last, of one sort and another, in one way and another. It is a jack of all 
trades. It goes through strange varieties of manual exercise. What do 
we with the hands? asks Montaigne: and by way of parcel answer to 
that inconveniently big question, he begins to enumerate some of the uses 
to which we apply the devoted dual. With them, for instance, we require, 
promise, call, dismiss, threaten, pray, supplicate, deny, refuse, interrogate, 
admire, number, confess, repent, fear, express confusion, doubt, instruct, 
command, incite, encourage, swear, testify, accuse, condemn, absolve, 
abuse, despise, defy, provoke, flatter, applaud, bless, submit, reconcile, 


* Poems by Hartley ii.: “On’an Infant’s Hand.” 
L 
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recommend, exult, entertain, congratulate, complain, grieve, despair, 
wonder, exclaim, and what not! “And all this,” remarks the Sieur 
Michel, “ with a variety and multiplication, even emulating speech.’’* 
But Montaigne’s catalogue of handiwork is borrowed from Quintilian. 

Suppose, with all our understanding, it had pleased Providence to 
“ make us like lobsters, or to imprison us in shells like crayfish.” In that 
case, Sydney Smith very much questions if the monkeys would not have 
converted us into sauce; nor can he conceive any possible method by 
which such a fate could have been averted. Or suppose -man, with the 
same faculties and the same body, but with the hands and feet of an ox, 
—what then would have been his fate ?—In opposition, however, to the 
opinion ascribed to Anaxagoras, that to the structure of his hands is man 
indebted for all his superiority in wisdom and knowledge, Sydney again 
falls back upon the monkeys, who have hands, and make no use of them 
for ameliorating their conditions—so that hands will not do everything. 
All that can be said of the hand is, our moral philosopher affirms, that it 
is a very exquisite tool,—but a tool does not make an artist; it is a means 
by which an artist carries his conceptions into execution,—but his con- 
ceptions do not depend upon his tools. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the destiny of man and the extent of his faculties have been very 
considerably influenced by this mechanism of the hand. “ The first thing 
to be done in the progress of civilisation, is to mitigate the physical in- 
conveniences by which man is surrounded: this cannot be done without 
smelting the metals, breaking up the surface of the earth, and doing 
innumerable things which, without as perfect an organ as the hand, could 
not be done. Without the hand, man would not have fused metals; 
without the fusion of metals, he would never have got very far above the 
pressure of immediate want; and consequently his faculties would not 
have been what they now are.”+ Further we are reminded that neither 
is it simply by securing to him the free and uninterrupted exercise of his 
faculties, that man’s instruments—his hands—have invented, have im- 
proved his understanding ; those instruments have also opened to his 
observation new and unlimited fields of knowledge, which again have re- 
excited those faculties by the strongest stimulus of curiosity, and improved 
them by exercise. 

Lavater told Goethe that on a certain occasion when he held the velvet 
bag in the church, as collector of the offerings, he tried to observe only 
the hands ; and he satisfied himself that in every individual, the shape of 
the hand and of the fingers, the action and sentiment in dropping the gift 
into the bag, were distinctly different and individually characteristic. 

Alluding to this story, Mrs. Jameson asks what then shall we say of 
Van Dyck, who painted the hands of his men and women, not from indi- 
vidual nature, but from a model hand—his own very often ?—and every 
one who considers for a moment will see in Van Dyck’s portraits, that, 
however well painted and elegant the hands, they in very few instances 
harmonise with the personalité ;—that the position is often affected, and 
as if intended for display,—the display of what is in itself a positive fault, 
and from which some little knowledge of comparative physiology would 
have savedhim. For, “ there are hands of various character ; the hand 

* de Montaigne, IT. 12. 
{7 See the eighteenth cf Sydney Smith’s Lectures on Moral Philosophy. 
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to catch, and the hand to hold; the hand toclasp, and the hand to grasp. 
The hand that has worked or could work, and the hand that has never 
done anything but hold itself out to be kissed, like that of Joanna of 
Aragon in Raphael’s picture.”* 

Sir Charles Bell, in his Anatomy for the use of Painters, does not 
forget to speak of the hand as one of the instruments of expression, and 
to mention some of the great artists who have best translated this dumb 
language. Who, for example, can deny the eloquence of the hands 
painted by Guido, in the Maddalena; of those by Raphael in the Car- 
toons; or those of Leonardo da Vinci in the Last Supper?f Let any one, 
suggests the fair art-critic already cited,} look at the hands in Titian’s 
portrait of old Paul IV.: though exquisitely modelled, they have an ex- 
pression which reminds us of claws; they belong to the face of that 
grasping old man, and could belong to no other. 

At one of the Noctes Ambrosiane, Leslie’s portrait of Sir Walter 
Scott (pronounced by Wilson the best likeness of the great novelist ever 
achieved—face, figure, air, manner—all characteristically complete) is” 
being discussed by the conclave, and the Shepherd thus enunciates his 
approval : “ Sir Walter? Ma faith! The thing’s dune at last. The 
verra man himsel see his hauns! ‘The big, fat, roun’, firm 
back o’ his hauns! I should hae said in an instant—that’s Sir Walter 
—had I seen nae mair than just by themsels thae hauns !"§ 

The Shepherd, by the way, more than once shows himself a critical 
observer of the human hand. He says of Christopher North’s—“ and a 
lang-fingered, bony, gaunt, formidable-looking haun it is—like the haun 
o’ grim death—clutching”|| at its prey, a Cockney or a poetaster. The 
Professor did not always sit for Kit North, we trow. North himself on 
one occasion stands up (figuratively speaking) for a knock-down fight— 
for the Professor systematically defended pugilism, in theory and practice 
—in the following terms: “ People calling themselves Christians should 
be shy of applying the name ‘brutal’ to the actions of men—and these 
men inatidiaase. The English are not a brutal race—yet they are a race 
of boxers. Sir Charles Bell has written a treatise—the best of all the 
Bridgewater Treatises (except Whewell’s)—on the Hand; and we hap- 

n to know that Sir Charles Beil, so far from thinking that the Hand 
is degraded by being doubled up into a bunch of fives, and quick as 
light applied to the os frontis of Sampson Agonistes, delights in the 
beau idéal of a fist such as Jem Belcher’s, and regards pugilism as one of. 
the chief causes and effects of British spirit.”4{— But here is the Ambro- 
sian Shepherd again, on a less debatable topic, which he “ handles” with 
unequivocal enjoyment. He has coaxed Miss Mary Gentle’s jolie main 
into his own bunch of fives, under the pretext of examining a ring—‘“ for 
I'm unco curious in precious stones”’—and he manages dexterously (for 
his dexter is tenacious of such a possession) to keep hold of it awhile, 
by flattering mother as well as daughter in one breath, on the 


O! matre pulchra filia pulchrior 


* Mrs. Jameson’s Notes on Art, 106. 
5 + See Amédée Pichot, “ Sir Charles Bell, Histoire de sa Vie et de ses Travaux,” 
iii, (1858.) 
~ Mrs. Jameson. § Noctes Ambros., Dec., 1828. || Ibid. 
4 Tbid., Dec., 1834. (No. LXIX.) 
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— which others besides Horace have found to tell. “ Mrs. Gentle, 
see your dochter’s haun’s just like your ain—the back narrowish, but 
rather a wee plumpy—fingers sma’ and taper, without being lang—and 
the beautifu’ wee member, pawm an’ a’, as saft and warm as velvet, that 
has been no verra far aff the fire.”*—On another occasion, John Bal- 
lantyne and his gift of story-telling are thus described: “ Mony a 
strange story fell down stane-dead when his tongue grew mute. Thou- 
sands o’ curious anecdotes ceased to be, the day his een were closed; for 
he tell’t them, sir, as ye ken, with his een mair than his lips; and his 
verra hauns spak, when he snapped his forefinger and his thoomb, or 
wi’ the hail five spread out—and he had what I ca’ an elegant haun o’ 
fine fingers, as maist wutty men hae—manually illustrated his soobjeck, 
till the words gaed off, murmuring like bees frae the tips.”+ 

Peers and parvenus have plumed themselves on the possession of what 
is assumed to be aristocracy’s sign-manual. Henri Beyle’s hand{ was 
small and delicate—petite et fine ; and not a little proud M. de Stendhal 
was of it. None the less that his figure was so thickset, plethoric, and 
apoplectically disposed. Lord Byron liked Ali Pacha for saying “he 
was certain I was a man of birth, because I had small ears, curling hair, 
and little white hands.”§ In the shape of the hands, asa mark of high 
birth, Tom Moore observes, Lord Byron himself had as implicit faith as 
the Pacha. Madame Hahn-Hahn lays stress on her Count Ulrich’s 
‘* small feet and hands, the inheritance of aristocracy.” At the same time, 
though in another place, Madame asserts that there is much more phy- 
siognomy in the feet than in the hands. ‘The hands are so ill treated, 
so practised in coquetry, so ruined by artistical skill—the piano turns the 
fingers into little knobs—that a hand seldom preserves its original character 
from the levelling effect of daily use; and when it does, it is not what is 
commonly called a handsome hand. That must be plump, round, smooth, 
white as marble, and marked with blue veins. I have an antipathy to such 
a one: the thought of touching it chills me; it has something of the 
smoothness of the snake, the coldness of the fish, and at times I fancy, if 
geese had no wings, they would have just such hands.”|| Whereas the 
foot, according to our Griifin, has remained in its primitive state: the 
princess may - So it by too much care, and the peasant girl by neglect; 
still it must a the body; it is in keeping with it as the base with 
the pillar; and its tread, its bearing, correspond with the character of the 
person. In fine, Lady Ida avers that, had she a taste for solid pursuits, 
she would set her pedal system against craniology. (We need scarcely 
add, with her Edinburgh Reviewer, that Ilda, Grifin Schénholm is de- 
a in “Ulric” as having well-formed, tapering, thorough-bred 

t. 

All artists admit, that there is as much character displayed in hands 
as in heads, observes Miss Ferrier, in one of her novels; and she notes, 


* Noctes, July, 1827. Ibid., January, 1831. (No. 
} It was cast in so fine a mould, says a reviewer, that a celebrated sculptor 
applied for permission to take a cast of it for a statue of Mirabeau.—Ldinb. Re- 
view, Jan., 1856. 
Life and Letters, by Moore. || Ulrich, von Ida, Griifin Hahn-Hahn. 
“While at Stockholm he [Ulric] pays a visit to a celebrated authoress, the 
Countess Ilda Schénholm, and it is difficult to believe that no living person is in- 
tended.” —Ldinburgh Review, Jan., 1844. 
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accordingly, that her Mrs. Malcolm, to a mean, vacant countenance, added 
a “pair of most unhandy-looking hands,” which she held crossed before 
her, clothed in bright purple gloves, with long, empty finger-ends, dang- 
ling in all directions. “Mrs. Malcolm’s hands were perfectly charac- 
teristic; they proclaimed at once that they could do nothing ; that they 
were utterly helpless, and morally, not physically, imbecile.’”’* 

The novelists are, indeed, often given to connoisseurship in hands, es- 

ially, if not exclusively, in the soft, white ones of “ the sex.” When 
Mr. Plumer Ward rte do his Man of Refinement to the parson’s 
daughter, he tells us that the hand which Miss Evelyn gave, Tremaine 
could not fail to remark, “‘ was of exquisite mould, and he was a great 
admirer of a beautiful hand.” It was “small, taper, white, and of velvet 
softness.”+ Ata long-subsequent interview, there is rather an agitating 
colloquy between the pair—and “her gloveless hand here began to be 
affected with a violent disposition to twirl a rose she had held in it till 
now ; and she did twirl, and twirl, till it fell all to pieces. Tremaine 
looked at her hand. . . . It was the whitest, smallest, softest, most like a 
lady’s of the best blood in the kingdom (as indeed it was) of all hands 
he had ever seen.”{ Better blood in it, we will say, in the best sense, 
than those of much “ finer” ladies, of the kind Mrs. Browning’s poor 
needlewoman. tells of— 


I’ve seen them writing, when I brought a dress 
And waited,—floating out their soft white hands 
On shining paper. But they’re hard sometimes, 
For all those hands !§ 


Mr. Disraeli, again, narrating the course of proceedings at Ferdinand 
Armine’s morning call on Miss Temple, has this passage: “It was a 
beautiful hand that was extended to him; a beautiful hand is an excellent 
thing in woman ; it is a charm that never fails; and better than all, it is 
a means of fascination that never disappears. Women carry a beautiful 
hand with them to the grave, when a beautiful face has long ago vanished, 
or ceased to enchant.” He adds, that the expression of the hand, too, is 
inexhaustible; and that when the eyes we may have worshipped no 
longer flash or sparkle, “ and the ringlets with which we may have played 
are covered with a cap, or worse, a turban, and the symmetrical presence 
which, in our sonnets,”—fancy all this written by a future Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and manufacturer of Budgets !—“ has reminded us so 
oft of antelopes and wild gazelles, have all, all vanished; the hand, the 
immortal hand, defying alike time and care, still vanquishes, and still 
triumphs; and small, soft, and fair, by an airy attitude, a gentle pressure, 
or a new ring, renews with untiring grace the spell that bound our ena- 
moured and adoring youth!”|| We could wish this sentimental panegyric 
had rested content with an airy attitude and a gentle pressure, and not, 
after two such excellent points, have gone to the expense of—a new ring, 
to anti-climacterise the sentiment. But for that bit of jeweller’s-shop 
ware, the author seemed about to rival, in enthusiasm of description, 
Prince Florizel’s praise of Perdita’s small hand, 


* Destiny, ch. ix. ¢ Tremaine, vol. i. ch. xvii. 
} Ibid., vol. ii. ch. xii. § Aurora Leigh, book iv. 
|| Henrietta Temple, ch. xiv. 
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As soft as dove’s down, and as white as it, 
Or Ethiopian’s tooth, or the fanned snow 
That’s bolted by the northern blast twice o’er. 


Well might pére Polixenes be moved to the uneasy exclamation— 


What follows this ? 
How prettily the young swain seems to wash 
The hand was fair before !* 


Sir Bulwer Lytton lays stress on the exceptional and highly exception- 
able aspect of Lucretia Clavering’s hands. “ Fortunately, the sole defect 
of her form was not apparent at a distance: that defect was in the 
hand; it had not the usual faults of female youthfulness—the superfluit 
of flesh, the too rosy healthfulness of colour; on the contrary, it was small 
and thin, but it was, nevertheless, more the hand of a man than a woman; 
the shape had a man’s nervous distinctness, the veins swelled like sinews, 
the joints of the fingers were marked and prominent. In that hand, it 
almost seemed as if the iron force of the character betrayed itself.” 
This description occurs in one of the earliest chapters of the tale. In 
the very last, a description is given of the employment those hands were 
finally to arrive at, when the instruments of a maniac mind—how, as the 
insane woman’s eye never closed, so her hands never rested—how a 
opened and grasped, as if at some palpable object, on which they closed, 
vice-like, as a bird’s talons on its prey—how sometimes they wandered 
over that brow, as if to wipe from it a stain, or charm from it a pang— 
and how sometimes they gathered up the hem of that sordid robe, and 
seemed, for hours together, striving to rub from it a soil.{ One is re- 
minded of the sleep-walker in “ Macbeth,”—‘ look, how she rubs her 
hands!”—of whom her waiting gentlewoman bears shuddering witness 
that tis “an accustomed action with her, to seem thus washing her hands; 
I have known her continue in this a quarter of an hour”—and who her- 
self is overheard, as she rubs, and sighs, and sighs again, “ Vet here’s 
a spot... . Out, damned spot! out, I say. . . . What, will these hands 
ne’er be clean? . . . Here’s the smell of the blood still: all the per- 
fumes of Arabia will not sweeten ¢his little hand.”§ That little hand, 
that once lay, so smooth and gentle, in royal Duncan’s trusting palm. 

In another, and very different kind of novel, Sir Bulwer Lytton gives 
us the form and pressure of another, and very different kind of lady’s 
hand. The Countess of Lansmere lays her hand on the shoulder of her 
son Harley, as he stands musing by the window; and on that text is 
founded the discourse that follows. ‘ What character there is in a hand! 
Hers was a hand that Titian would have painted with elaborate care. 
Thin, white, and delicate—with the blue veins raised from the surface. 
Yet there was something more than mere patrician elegance in the form 
and texture. A true physiologist would have said at once, ‘There are 
intellect and pride in that hand, which seems to fix a hold where it rests; 
and lying so lightly, yet will not be as lightly shaken off.’ ”|| 

In an earlier fiction, Sir Edward endows one of the ruder sex with an 
ultra feminine pair of jolies mains blanches, too superlatively petites in 


* Winter's Tale, Act. IV. Sc. 3. + Lucretia, part i. ch. ii. 
t Ibid. Epilogue to Part II. § Macbeth, V. 1. 
|| My Novel, book vii. ch. xvi. 
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their prettiness. Aubrey Devereux has hands that “ would have shamed 
those of Madame de la Tisseur, whose lover offered six thousand marks 
to any European who could wear her glove.”* ‘This is almost as bad, 
if not worse than a coarse masculine paw at the end of a woman’s round 
arm. Such a paw, for instance, as Rosalind mischievously (yet benevo- 
lently) ascribes to Phebe : 


I saw her hand: she has a leathern hand, 

A freestone-coloured hand ; I verily did think 
That her old gloves were on, but ’twas her hands ; 
She has a huswife’s hand.t 


Which piece of humorous exaggeration is warrant enough, before losing 
sight of Sir Edward, to introduce a characteristic morceau on the subject 
from his son’s metrical romance: the heroine under review is un peu 
passée, remember: 


*Twas a hand 
White, delicate, dimpled, warm, languid, and bland. 
The hand of a woman is often, in youth, 
Somewhat rough, somewhat red, somewhat graceless in truth ; 
Does its beauty refine, as its pulses grow calm, 
Or as Sorrow has cross’d the life-line in the palm ?f 


And as Owen Meredith reminds us of versified novels, how can we omit 
mention of “ Virginia’s Hand,” or one glance at its fair proportions ? 


A white, slender hand, 

Warm, soft, of thrilling pressure, rosy palmed, 

d azure-veined ; from wrist to finger-tips 
A combination of soft flowing lines 
And blending undulations ; fingers round 
And curved a little backwards at the points, 
As though their sensitiveness drew them back, 
Shrinking instinctive from the sense of touch. 
An airy fluttering hand that now may catch 
A passing butterfly, nor rub away 
A grain of gold-dust from his painted wings ; 
A cool, slow-motioned hand that now can smooth 
The pain from tired brows. A hand that looks 
In profile not unlike a greyhound’s head.§ 


It is hard to let go such a hand as that; but we must—there are so 
many others held out, which we keep a-waiting. 

Balzac’s miserly old hunks, Monsieur Grandet, pulls to pieces (meta- 
phorically and didactically) his nephew’s white hands. ‘I see with con- 
cern, my nephew, your pretty white hands.” So saying, Grandet displays 
the sort of shoulders of mutton that nature had equipped him withal, at 
the end of his arms. “ There’s a pair of hands made to pick up crown- 
pieces! You have been brought up to put your feet into the skin they 
make portfolios of, such as we keep our billets de commerce in. Bad! 
bad!”|| Balzac carefully points out, among the prominent personal cha- 
racteristics of his “ Vautrin,” ’homme a quarante ans, with his big shoul- 


* Devereux, book i. ch. iii. + As You Like It, Act IV. Se. 3. 
£ Lucile, pt. i. canto iii. 

3 Virginia’s Hand: a Poem. By Marguerite A. Power. (1860.) 

|| Eugénie Grandet. 
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ders, finely developed bust, and self-demonstrative muscles, that his hands 
were “thick, square, and strongly marked about the bones by tufts of 
bushy hair, of a flaming red colour.”* 

The shoulder of mutton simile is used in one of Mr. Kingsley’s novels. 
A tall, fat, jolly-looking farmer on the Cambridge road takes up an 
emaciated London tailor into his gig, drawn by a stout cob, all in contrast 
with the fractional part of a man who gets a lift. “I sat crouched toge- 
ther,” says the almost decimal, “looking up out of the corner of my eyes 
at the huge tower of broadcloth by my side, and comparing the-two red 
shoulders of mutton which held the reins, with my own wasted, white, 
woman-like fingers.”+ A pleasanter, because more natural contrast, is 
the kind illustrated in Scott’s romance of Saint Valentine’s Day, when 
Catherine Glover has fainted, and Nurse Shoolbred is schooling Harry 
Smith how to combine the useful with the decorous. ‘ Come now, son 
Henry, unfold your arms from about my patient—though she is worth 
the pressing—and set thy hands at freedom to help me with what I want. 
—Nay, I will not insist on your quitting her hand, if you will beat the 
palm gently, as the fingers unclose their clenched grasp.” “ I beat her 
slight beautiful hand!’ cries Hal of the Wynd; “ you were as well bid 
me beat a glass cup with a fore-hammer, as tap her .fair palm with my 
horn-hard fingers.—But the fingers do unfold, and we will find a better 
way than beating ;’{ which better way consists in his judiciously apply- 
ing his lips to the pretty hand, whose motion indicated returning sensa- 
tion—and this, no doubt, the ‘armourer’s hearty lip-service tended mate- 
tially to quicken. The armourer himself might have stood for the 
original of Longfellow’s village blacksmith, 


The muscles of whose brawny arms 
Were strong as iron bands— 


= arm terminating in a fist worthy of all those muscles and all that 
rawn. 

Venerable to me, writes Mr. Carlyle, “is the hard Hand; crooked, 
coarse ; wherein notwithstanding lies a cunning virtue, indefeasibly royal, 
as of the Sceptre of this Planet.”§ For he hails in it the symbol and 
guarantee of the toilworn craftsman, that with earth-made implement 
laboriously conquers the earth, and makes her man’s. Elsewhere Mr. 
Carlyle appreciates another guess sort of indefeasibly royal hand. His 
celebrated portrait of King Friedrich Wilhelm includes this bit of mani- 
pulation: “The hands, if he would have taken care of them, were beau- 
tifully white; fingers long and thin; a hand at once nimble to grasp, 
delicate to feel, and strong to clutch and hold: what may be called a 
beautiful hand, because it is the usefullest.”|| Captious wsthetics might 
object to this as a non sequitur, but utilitarianism, little as it loves the 
Carlyle philosophy, must needs delight in any such argal. 

Mr. Pepys is amusingly studious of fair white hands, and disquieted by 
their opposites. “To Mr. Rawlinson’s,” saith Samuel in his Diary, 
“where my uncle Wight and my aunt, and some neighbour couples, 

* Le Pére Goriot. 
Alton Locke: Tailor and Poet, chap. xii. 
The Fair Maid of Perth, vol. ii. ch. ii. 
Sartor Resartus, book fii. ch. iv. 
Carlyle’s Hist. of Frederick the Great, vol. i. bk. iv. ch. iv. 
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were ata very good venison Pasty. Hither come, after we were set down, 
a most pretty young lady, only her hands were not white nor handsome, 
which pleased me well.”* O inconsequential Samuel! it was not her 
hands, but the most pretty young lady herself, which pleased thee well. 

His entry of the preceding day also contains a venison pasty for supper, 
and a noticeable pair of hands—those, namely, of “ the mistress of the 
house, a pretty well-carriaged woman, and a fine hand she hath; and 
her maid a pretty brown lass.”t Well-a-day: these entries are all but 
two centuries old, and the worms have left even less of the fine fair hands 
and taper fingers, than Mr. Pepys and party did of the venison pasty, on 
either of those August evenings, when the Merry Monarch was beginning 
to enjoy his own again. 

In the autumn of next year, our cher bonhomme Samuel has to wait 
on the Earl of Southampton, and is at his manual exercise, as before. 
“ My Lord Treasurer we found iu his bed-chamber, being lain up of the 
_ gout. I find him a very ready man. ... Nothing displeased me in him 

but his long nails, which he lets grow upon a pretty thick white short 
hand, that it troubled me to see them.”{ Dearest Samuel! art thou not 
troubled without cause, and disquieted in vain ? 

But, a year or two later, we are getting very grand indeed. “ With 
Mr. Gauden to Hampton Court, where I saw the King and Queen set 
out towards Salisbury, and after them the Duke and Duchess [of York], 
whose hands I did kiss. And it was the first time I did ever, or did see 
anybody else, kiss her hand, and it was a most fine white and fat hand.”§ 
Had it been baked to a minute with the venison in his favourite pasty, 
Mr. Pepys could scarcely have relished that fine fat white hand more. 
Adown the length of two centuries we still hear the smack of his lips, as 
he rehearsed anew, in his pleasures of memory, the unique glory of: that 
buss. 

Here he is again, but not in such good company. “To the Duke of 
York’s playhouse, and there saw part of ‘The Ungrateful Lovers’ [= 
unknown, untraceable piece]; and sat by Beck Marshall, whose hand is 
very handsome.”|| Did Mr. Pepys get it into his own, to make quite 
sure? He was not always contented with mere ogling—witness the 
young maid that had to stick pins into him in church. 

Again, out with his wife, shopping. “To Mrs. Grotier’s, the queen’s 
tirewoman, for a pair of locks for my wife; she is an oldish French 
woman, but with a pretty hand as most I have seen; and so home.” 
And once more, in his critical scrutiny of a new maid-servant just arrived, 
“T longed to see her, but did not till after dinner. ... She is a mighty 
proper maid, and pretty comely, but so so; but hath a most pleasing 
tone of voice, and speaks handsomely, but hath most great hands, and I 
believe ugly.”** Mr. and Mrs. Pepys had frequent domestic jars on the 
maid-servant question; and could the lady have deciphered her Samuel’s 
secret shorthand, these jars would probably have come to a crisis or cata- 
strophe of domestic tragedy dimensions. Mr. Pepys taught his wife 
various accomplishments; stenography zo? included. 


* Diary of Samuel Pepys, 21 August, 1662. + Ibid., 20 August. 
: Ibid., 19 October, 1663. § Ibid., 27 July, 1665. 


Ibid., 11 September, 1667. q Ibid., 20 February, 1668-69. 
** Tbid., 18 March, 1669. 
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An excellent thing in woman, Shakspeare evidently thought, is a 
white hand, as well as a soft low voice. We have seen the words he puts 
into one young lover’s mouth, the Crown Prince of Bohemia, on this in- 
spiring subject. Here again is the language he devises for another 
enamoured youth, Prince Troilus, mad in Cressid’s love : 


O, that her hand, 
In whose comparison all whites are ink, . 
Writing their own reproach ; to whose soft seizure 
The cygnet’s down is harsh, and spirit of sense 
Hard as the palm of ploughmen.* 


A white hand plays a critical part in “ Antony and Cleopatra.” It is 
Egypt’s hand, Antony’s Egypt, Antony’s serpent of old Nile; it is Cleo- 
patra’s hand, 
—a hand that kings 
Have lipped, and trembled kissing.+ 


That hand she offers the messenger to kiss, provided he brings good news ° 
of Antony. With that hand she strikes the messenger to the ground 
when he, tells her Antony is married to Octavia, and with that hand she 
hales him up and down, and all but “ unhairs his head” in the excess of 
her jealous frenzy. 

But, as it fell upon a day, another messenger came to Cleopatra with 
courteous message from Cesar, and to his lips she surrendered her hand 
for the nonce. ‘Give me grace,” Thyreus, the messenger, desires, at 
parting, ‘to lay my duty on your hand.” 


Cleo. Your Ceesar’s father 
Oft, when he hath mused of taking kingdoms in, 
Bestowed his lips on that unworthy place, 
As it rained kisses. 


Thyreus salutes the precious loan—and meanwhile Antény comes in. 
Short work the hot triumvir makes of it. Take hence this Jack, and 
whip him. . . . Moon and stars! whip him:—Were’t twenty of the 
greatest tributaries that do acknowledge Cesar, should I find them so 
saucy with the hand of she here (What’s her name, since she was Cleo- 
patra?). ... Tug him away; being whipped, bring him again.”— 
Thyreus is tugged away, is whipped, and is brought in again. Then this 
colloquy ensues: 


Ant. Is he whipped? 

Attendant. Soundly, my lord. 

Ant. Cried he ? and begged he pardon ? 

Att. He did ask favour. 

Ant. If that thy father live, let him repent 
Thou wast not made his daughter; and be thou sorry 
To follow Cesar in his triumph, since 
Thou hast been whipped for following him; henceforth, 
The white hand of a lady fever thee, 
Shake thou to look on’t.f 


But toa man of his own choice, Antony can vouchsafe even the lip- 


* Troilus and Cressida, Act I. Sc. 1. 


+ Antony and Cleopatra, Act IT. Sc. 5. ¢ Ibid., Act III. Se. 11. 
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pressure of that sacred white hand. Presenting his brave follower, 
Scarus, to her, under the walls of Alexandria, he exclaims : 


Behold this man: 
Commend unto his lips thy favouring hand ;— 
Kiss it, my warrior#— 


and Antony that has enjoined, stands by, approvingly, to sanction and 
witness the operation. 

And who has forgotten Desdemona’s hand, and Othello’s comments on 
it, and her artless meek replies? ‘Give me your hand,” says the abused 
and = mistrustful, worse than mistrustful Moor: “ This he is moist, 
my Neg 

"tiie Desd. Tt yet has felt no age, nor known no sorrow. 


Othello blindly and grossly misconstrues the character of that trusting 
little hand. Yet he says at the last, releutingly, or ironically: “Tis a 
- good hand, a frank one.” 


Desd. You may, indeed, say so: 
For ’twas that hand that gave away my heart. 

Oth. A liberal hand: The hearts of old gave hands ; 
But our new heraldry is—hands, not hearts. 

Desd. cannot speak of this.F 


But oh the pity of it, that the Moor of Venice was not better versed 
in palmistry! For there are, saith old Sir Thomas Browne, disenchanter 
as professedly he was of vulgar errors, “ there are, besides these charac- 
ters in our faces, certain mystical figures in our hands, which I dare not 
call mere dashes, strokes & la volée or at random, because delineated by 
a pencil that never works in vain; and hereof I take more particular 
notice, because I carry that in mine own hand which I could never read 
of nor discover in another. Aristotle, I confess, in his acute and singular 
book of physiognomy hath made no mention of chiromancy: yet I be- 
lieve the Egyptians, who were nearer addicted to those abstruse and 
mystical sciences, had a knowledge therein: to which those vagabond 
and counterfeit Egyptians did after pretend, and perhaps retained a few 
corrupted principles, which sometimes might verify their proguostics.”{ 
It was in his early confession of faith, A Physician’s Religion, that Sir 
Thomas thus expressed himself, as to the possible import of what Hartley 
Coleridge styles 


—ihe fine traces of a lady’s palm, 
Interpreted by Egypt’s wandering brood.§ 


In the Pseudodoxia, written at a riper age, the good knight of Norwich 
speaks with colder cautiousness of palmistry—and affirms that if there be 
anything therein, it seems not onilinathe to man, but that “ other crea- 
tures are also considerable ; as is the forefoot of the mole, and especially 
of the monkey, wherein we have observed the table-line, that of life and 
the liver.”|| But this is a sadly degrading digression, whatever its 


* Antony and Cleopatra, Act IV. Sc. 8. + Othello, Act ITI. Sc. 4. 
~ Religio Medici, part ii. sect. ii. 

§ Poems by Hartley Coleridge, vol. i.: The Birthday. 

|| Pseudodoxia Epidemica, book v. ch. xxiv. § 1. 
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anatomical analogy, from the white hand of ladyhood to the forefoot of a 
mole 

Suppose a woman to be a little ugly—it is Marivaux’s hypothesis—that 
is no great misfortune—it is Marivaux’s assertion—if she has a beautiful 
hand: there are very many more men, he assures us, who are affected 
with this manual charm than with a lovely face.* The dainty respect 
with which he touches on, rather than touches, a fine white hand, 
approximates to that of the poet’s sister for the sparrow’s nest—who 


—looked at it, but seemed to fear it, 
Dreading, yet wishing to be near it ;¢ 


or rather, perhaps, like that of Marian Erle, in Mrs. Browning’s poem, 
for Aurora Leigh’s main blanche : 


I sate there, musing, till she touched my hand 
With hers, as softly as a strange white bird 
She feared to startle in touching.t 


Queen Elizabeth liked to have attention drawn to her hands. “I heard 
from my father,” writes the son of a Dutch ambassador, “ that at every 
audience he had with her majesty, she pulled off her gloves more than a 
hundred times to display her hands, which, indeed, were very beautiful 
and very white.”"§ Anne of Austria was renowned to the last for this 
unfading beauty. Walpole testifies of George the Second’s queen 
Caroline, that her hands were “beautifully small, plump, and graceful.” || 
Mademoiselle de Scudéry, whose looks were below par, is careful to tell 
us in her self-portraiture under the name of Sapho, that she had “les 
mains si admirables que ce sont en effet des mains 4 prendre des cceurs, 
ou, si on la veut considérer comme une fille chérement aimée des Muses, 
ce sont des mains dignes de cueillir les plus belles fleurs de Parnasse.”§ 
One is reminded, by contrast, of cette charmante et toute jeune Mlle. de 
Saint-Germain, in Antony Hamilton, about whose person everything was 
delightsome, except the hands. “Et la belle se consoloit de ce que le 
temps de les avoir blanches n’étoit pas encore venu.”** 

Charlotte Bronté’s biographer lays stress on “her hands and feet,” as 
“the smallest I ever saw; when one of the former,” Mrs. Gaskell says, 
“ was placed in mine, it was like the soft touch of a bird in the middle of 
my Ps . The delicate long fingers had a peculiar fineness of sensation, 
which was one reason why all her handiwork, of whatever kind—writing, 
sewing, knitting—was so clear in its minuteness.”++ Yet that tiny hand, 
we may be sure, could clasp in firmest, heartiest, closest, handfast fashion, 
the biggest “bunch of fives” extant, if she liked and trusted the owner. 

And indeed, more surely than character is shown in the structure of the 
hand, is it shown in the manner that hand has of shaking yours. There 
is a deal to be learnt from hand-shaking. Thomas Moore, in his Journal, 
records how Sydney Smith, one morning at breakfast, chez Lord Lans- 
downe, enumerated and acted the different sorts of it to be met with in 


* La Vie de Marianne, II™* partie. t+ Wordsworth. 
Aurora Leigh, book iv. 
Du Maurier, Mém .pour servir 4 l’Hist. de la Hollande. 
|| Reminiscences of the Courts, &c., ch. vii. 
Grand Cyrus, t. x. 1. ii. ** Mémoires de Grammont. 
tt Life of Charlotte Bronte, vol. i. ch. vi. 
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society. The digitory, or one finger, “exemplified in Brougham, who 
puts forth his forefinger, and says, with his strong northern accent, ‘ How 
arre you? The sepulchral, or mortemain, which was Mackintosh’s 
manner, laying his open hand flat and coldly against yours. The high 
official, the [late] Archbishop of York’s, who carries your hand aloft on 
a_level with his forehead. The rural or vigorous ot ng &e. &e.”"* But 
the Canon of St. Paul’s is better reported in Lady Holland’s excellent 
Memoirs. On meeting a young lady who had just entered the garden at 
Combe Florey, and shaking hands with her, “I must,” he said, “ give you 
a lesson in shaking hands, I see. There is nothing more characteristic 
than shakes of the hand. I have classified them. . . There is the high 
official,—the body erect, and a rapid, short shake, near the chin. There 
is the mortmain,—the flat hand introduced into your palm, and hardly 
conscious of its contiguity. The digital,—one finger held out, much used 
by the high clergy. There is the shakus rusticus, where your hand is 
seized in an iron grasp, betokening rude health, warm heart, and distance 
from the metropolis; but producing a strong sense of relief on your 
when you find your hand released and your fingers unbroken. The next 
to this is the retentive shake,—one which, beginning with vigour, pauses 
as it were to take breath, but without relinquishing its prey, and before 
you are aware begins again, till you feel anxious as to the result, and have 
no shake left in you. There are other varieties, but this is enough for one 
lesson.” + 

The Ettrick Shepherd criticises hand-shaking as well as hands. .“ Ay, 
that’s a hearty squeeze,” he tells Tickler. ‘ Nane o’ thae cauldrife fore- 
finger touches for me, that fine folks are sae fond o’. I like a grasp that 
gars the nails oe red, for then the bluid gangs back wi’ birr again in 
circulation to the heart.” “Your right hand, my dear Shepherd,” the 
flattered Timothy assures him, “is like a vice, in hiendship or in love.” 
And what Sydney Smith felicitously styled the mortmain, is elsewhere 
stigmatised by him of Ettrick, in his description of a snug-faced, canting, 
modern Mawworm, who “ shakes hauns wi’ you as if you had the plague; 
and as for his ain haun, it’s cauld and clammy as a bunch o’ cawndle- 
dowps.”§ The “as if you had the plague,” resembles a line in an old 
play, descriptive of another type of c ter and motive; one who has 
seen better days (and friends) is the complainant : 


How ruthless men are to adversity ! 
My acquaintance scarce will know me; when we meet 
They cannot stay to talk, they must be gone ; 

shake me by the hand as if I burnt them. || 


The patronising, or high official style (to adopt Sydney Smith’s classified 
terminology) and the digital at the same time, are amusingly exemplified 
in George Osborne’s left-handed condescension towards Becky Sharp. 
“He walked up to Rebecca with a patronising, easy swagger. He was 
going to be kind to her and protect her. He would even shake hands 
with her, as a friend of Amelia’s ; and saying, ‘ Ah, Miss Sharp! how- 


* Memoirs, Journal, &c., of Thomas Moore, vol. vii. 

+ Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith, vol. i. ch, xi. 

Noctes Ambrosian, November, 1826. § Ibid., April, 1826. 
|| Green’s Tu Quoque; or, The City Gallant. 
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dy-doo ?’ held out his left hand towards her, expecting that she would be 
quite confounded at the honour.—Miss Sharp put out her right forefinger, 
and gave him a little nod, so cool and killing, that Rawdon Crawley, 
watching the operations from the other room, could hardly restrain his 
laughter as he saw the Lieutenant’s entire discomfiture ; the start he gave, 
the pause, and the perfect clumsiness with which he at length con- 
descended to take the finger which was offered to his embrace.”* Quite 
another species of the art is exemplified in the same work, when Becky 
wants to be on good terms with the ex-lady’s-maid, Firkin, who knows 
her too well, however, and has long ago found her out. Accordingly, 
‘‘when Mrs. Rawdon issued from the parlour,” this Mrs. Bowls, née 
Firkin, only saluted her with a very sour curtsey; and “her fingers were 
like so many sausages, cold and lifeless, when she held them out in 
deference to Mrs. Rawdon, who persisted in shaking hands with the re- 
tired lady’s-maid.”t When Mr. Dorrit offers his hand to Mr. Merdle, to 
ratify the union of their families, Mr. Merdle, we read, ‘looked at the 
hand for a little while, took it on his for a moment as if his were a yellow 
salver or fish-slice, and then returned it to Mr. Dorrit.”t But we shall 
have to recur presently to Mr. Dickens as an illustrator of hand-shaking 
—his redundancy of illustrations being one of the curiosities of current 
literature. 
Meanwhile let us get ahearty grasp or two, out of some one else. Such 

a grasp, for instance, as compels even the fish-slice and cold sausage style 
of fingers to make some response, and puts a little life, of the galvanic 
sort, even into the mortmain itself. Like Redmond’s, in Scott’s poem— 

With Wilfrid’s care and kindness pleased, 

His cold unready hand he seized, 

And pressed it, till his kindly strain 

The gentle youth returned again.§ 
Sometimes this grip is mercilessly exercised on a poor weakling almost 
as incapable of surviving as of returning it. Horace Walpole thus relates 
to Marshal Conway the arrival at Strawberry-hill of a nephew of the 
latter, Lord George Seymour. ‘ Your nephew George is arrived with the 
fleet [1781]; my door opened t’other morning; I looked towards the 
common horizon of heads, but was a foot and a half below any face. The 
handsomest giant in the world made but one step across my room, and 
seizing my hand, gave it such a robust gripe that I squalled; for he 
crushed my poor chalk-stones to powder.”’|| What are we to think either 
of Horace Walpole, or of Lord George, when we find the latter assuring 
Mr. Wilson Croker that he never shook hands with Walpole in his life, 
and that all this is pure invention !§ It is impossible, surely, that Horace 
could have so utterly misreported, far less invented, a salute he never 
could forget. 

It was not the kind of squeeze, a description of which in verse by Mr. 

Fitzpatrick, he had pronounced “ delightful” some seven years before: 


And oh! what bliss, when each alike is pleased, 
The hand that squeezes, and the hand that’s squeezed. 


* Vanity Fair, ch. xiv. + Ibid., ch. xl. 
Little Dorrit, book ii. ch. xvi. § Rokeby, canto v. 5. 
Walpole to Conway, June 3, 1781. 

See Mr. Croker’s note in Cunningham’s Walpole, vol. viii. p. 48. 
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Walpole tells Mason “there is one line about squeezing that is delight- 
ful,”* though he does not otherwise think much of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
Town Eclogue. 

Those Herculean men are, certainly, inconsiderate at times, of the 
feelings of others, when they come to hand-grip work. Even a plum 
and pursy London Sheriff can almost crush to a pulp the feebler fist of 
Gilbert Gurney. He “squeezed my hand,” says that veracious auto- 
biographer, who may here, as in many another instance, stand for 
Theodore Hook himself, “in a manner which I have never forgotten. If 
it were possible to imagine a pair of walnut-crackers made to the same 
size as that of his worship’s thumb and fingers, I am quite sure their 
pressure would be a trifle compared with the grip which I received from 
my new and extensive friend—I am certain it was done in kindness, but 
at least a week elapsed before I recovered from the effects of it.”f Or 
like the Rev. Hercules Woodward, in Mr. Savage’s novel: ‘“ The curate 
shook hands with a vigour that was sometimes distressing ; but friendly, 
warm-hearted people readily pardoned the momentary pain to their 
fingers for the sake of the cordiality that accompanied the squeeze.” { 

Colonel Hamley gives us a vigorous bit of the pump-handling style 
when he describes how Durham Fane, the lusty handsome officer, is shaken 
hands with, after a long absence, by his sometime schoolfellow, the good, 
nervous, awkward, shambling curate, Josey Young. ‘The curate, in- 
stantly tightening the grip of his right hand, seized Fane’s arm above the 
elbow with his left, and worked at him as if the house had sprung a leak, 
and his visitor were the pump on which he depended for safety.”§ 

Mr. Charles Reade, again, is note-worthy in hand-shaking bits. There 
is the scene in his charming prose idyl, where Robert Hathorn fell on 
his knees, beside the veteran soldier, Corporal Patrick, laid low by sun- 
stroke, “‘and took the old hand with one of those grasps that bring soul 
into contact with soul; the old soldier, who was at this moment past see- 
ing or hearing, felt this grasp and turned to it as an unconscious plant 
turns to the light.”| In another and more popular work, the same 
author says: ‘They are stronger than bond, deed, or indenture, these 
fleshly compacts written by moist eyes, and stamped by the gripe of elo- 
_ arms, in those moments full of soul when men’s hearts beat from 

eir bosoms to their fingers’ ends.”4{ And in another place, when the 
two gold-diggers have just been robbed of all their gains, and have to 
begin the world together again: “ So the two friends sat hand in hand 
a minute or two: and that grip of two working men’s hands, though it 
was not gently eloquent like beauty’s soft expressive palm, did yet say 
many things good for the heart in this bitter hour.”** 

But Mr. Dickens is the man for plenitude of hand-shaking. All his 
characters are (or were) always shaking hands. Any and every occasion 
suffices. They do it all round while they are about it, though there be a 
roomful of them, and they never seem to have enough of it. Mr. Pick- 
wick’s first night in gaol introduces him to company who play him prac- 
tical jokes, and then shake hands upon it. ‘No malice, I hope?’ said 


* Cunningham's Walpole, vol. vi. p. 90. 
Gilbert Gurney, vol. ii. ch. i. ¢ My Uncle the Curate, book ii. ch. v. 
Lady Lee’s Widowhood, ch. xv. || Clouds and Sunshine, ch. ii. 
It is Never too Late to Mend, ch. iii. ** Thid., ch. lix 
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the man, extending a hand the size of the yellow clump of fingers which 
sometimes swings over a glover’s door. ‘ Certainly not,’ said Mr. Pick- 
wick, with great alacrity..... ‘Allow me the Aonour, sir? said the 
tleman with the sthiem, presenting his dexter hand, and aspirating 
ish. ‘ With much pleasure, sir,’ said Mr. Pickwick ; and having exe- 
cuted a very long and solemn shake, he got into bed again."* When 
Mr. Pickwick is released, a cavaleade accompanies him, and only separate 
“after having shaken hands all round.”+ When he reconciles the Winkles, 
all the company “shook hands for five minutes together”—then an in- 
terval, and then—“ there was another shaking of hands for five minutes 
longer.”{ And on the wedding-morning at old Wardle’s, we see Mr. 
Piekwick “shaking hands, over and over again, with the same people, 
and when his own were not so employed, rubbing them with pleasure.” 
Which may serve to remind us of Hood’s Sir Jacob the Father’s de- 

meanour in his Golden Legend of the Precious Leg : 

And Sir Jacob the Father strutted and bow’d, 

And smiled to himself, and Jaugh’d aloud, 

To think of his heiress and daughter— 

And then in his pockets he made a grope, 
And then, in the fulness of joy and hope, 
Seem’d washing his hands with insisible soap 

In imperceptible water. || 


Nicholas Nickleby and John Browdie have words, almost blows, and 
then shake hands “ across the table with much gravity; and such was the 
imposing nature of the ceremonial, that Miss Squeers was overcome and 
shed tears.”4{ After the fracas at Dotheboys Hall the usher meets the 
Yorkshireman, and a deal of shaking of hands is the result.** Mrs. Vincent 
Crummules, on the hero’s joining her theatrical company, ‘ shook him by 
the hand... .; he saw it [?] was a large one, but had not expected quite 
such an iron grip as that with which she honoured him.”++ John Browdie 
meets him again in London, and shakes him “by the hand again and 
again, slapping his palm with great violence between each shake, to add 
warmth to the reception.” {{ The Brothers Cheeryble, too, what a deal 
of hand-shaking they do, and enjoin, in Chapter Sixty-Three ! 

Master Humphrey brings us back to Mr. Pickwick, who, “ taking my 
hand in his, shook it again and again with a warmth of manner perfectly 
irresistible.” “ All this time he kept alternately releasing my hand, and 
grasping it again,” &e.§§ “ After shaking me heartily by both hands at 
once, he patted me gently on the back,” &c. &e. “I saw him to the 
door; an omnibus was passing... which Mr. Pickwick hailed and ran 
after with extraordinary nimbleness. When he had got about half way 
he turned his head and . . . stopped, evidently irresolute whether to come 
back and shake hands again, or to go on.”||||_ “ Our first proceeding when 
we are assembled, is, to shake hands all round.’’4{{— When the Garlands 
get inside Mr. Witherden’s office, there is “a great shaking of hands”*** 
—and on some remark being made, “ another shaking of hands in conse- 
quence”—and when the consultation is over, “ the shaking of hands” is 


* Pickwick Papers, ch. xli. ¢ Ch. xiiii. t Ch. li. 
§ Ch. lvii. || Miss Kilmansegg and her Precious Leg. 
{ Nicholas Nickleby, ch. ix. ** Ch. xiii. tt Ch. xxiii. 
t} Ch. xlii. §§ Master Humphrey’s Clock, No. 5. 


ji Ibid. G4 Ibid., No. 7. *** Old Curiosity Shop, ch. xiv. 
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renewed. Every renewal being conscientiously recorded. When sick 
Dick Swiveller is being tended by “ the Marchioness,” we find him, at 
his dry-toast and tea performance, “stopping every now and then to 
shake her by the hand.”* Mr. Garland comes in, and talks to the patient, 
who, however, relieves the conversation ever and anon by the request, 
“ Another shake of the hand, Marchioness, if you please.” Next day, 
the meal and the concomitant performance (again before company) are 
repeated. ‘The manner of his meal was this :—Mr. Swiveller, holding 
the slice of toast or cup of tea in his left hand, and taking a bite or drink 
as the case might be, constantly kept, in his right, one palm of the Mar- 
chioness tight locked ; and to shake. . . this imprisoned hand, he would 
stop every now and then, in the very act of swallowing, with perfect se- 
riousness of intention, and the utmost gravity.” 

Turning to another work, we have Mr. Tigg “ shaking Mr. Pecksniff 
heartily by both hands”— Martin and Tom Pinch “ shaking hands again” 
—“*‘ Thank you,’ says Martin, shaking his hand”—Mr.Tigg “shook him 
warmly by the hand again”—the hostess “ very soon put both her hands in 
Mark’s and shook them heartily,” “and once moreshook him by both hands” 
— They all shake hands with Mr. Pecksniff, and drink the toast”—Tom 
Pinch rose from his seat and “shook his friend by both hands”—John 
Westlock “seized Tom Pinch by both hands the instant he appeared, 
and fairly hugged him”—“ The captain of the ship came up to shake 
hands with the colonel, and seeing a well-dressed stranger on the deck .. . 
shook hands with him also.”—Mr. Jefferson Brick, on being introduced, 
“shook hands with Martin with an air of patronage designed to reassure 
him’”’—General Fladdock “ shook hands with the Norrises three times all 
round”—Mr. Scadder “ shook hands with each of them—nothing is done 
in America without shaking hands” (nor in England either, at least as 
Mr. Dickens represents us)—“ One after another, dozen by dozen, score 
after score, up they came: all shaking hands with Martin. Such varieties 
of hands, the thick, the thin, the short, the long, the fat, the lean, the 
coarse, the fine; such differences of temperature, the hot, the cold, the 
dry, the moist, the flabby; such diversities of grasp, the tight, the loose, 
the short-lived, and the, lingering!”—“ The languid Mr. Pogram shook 
hands with Martin, like a clockwork figure that was just running down” 
—“ Mr. Pogram shook hands with him, and everybody else, once more” 
—“*‘ Mark Tapley, too! said Tom Pinch, running to the door, and 
shaking hands with somebody else,” Tom “ was constantly running be- 
tween Mark and Martin, shaking hands with them alternately,” and then 
“Tom ran off to cut them some bread-and-butter . . . and then he shook 
hands with them again”—“ If he so much as laid down his knife and fork, 
somebody put out a hand to shake with him’—and old Fips “ pounced on 
Tom. . . and in the first place shook him by one hand, and in the second 
place shook him by the other,” &c. &c.t 

From “ David Copperfield” we might adduce more than as many 
examples,—sometimes two or three in a page. As where “ I then shook 
hands with Mr. Dick, who shook hands with me a great many times” 
(153—by which numerals we intend the page, not the number of times 


* Old Curiosity Shop, ch. Ixiv. ¢ Ch. Ixvi. 

t Martin Chuzzlewit (edit. 1844), pp. 39, 57, 75, 81, 87, 88, 112, 147, 150, 
196, 198, 218, 266, 276, 400, 405, 546, 613, 614. Other instances at ‘pp. 195, 
202, 208, 222, 262, 267, 270, 338, 377, 386, 404, 419, 423, 509, 620. 
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—which probably reached a somewhat higher figure). Or with Uriah 
Heep, who “shook hands with me—his hand felt like a fish in the dark” 
168). Or, “ We all drank the toast, and all shook hands with Mr. Jack 
don” (174). Or, “In a moment we were all shaking hands with one 
another,” Mr. Peggotty keeping “over and over again shaking hands 
with me, and then with Steerforth, and then with me” (220). Or, 
“ <Traddles,’ said I, shaking hands with him again, after I had sat 
down” (283). Or, Mr. Micawber “shook me by both hands with the 
utmost fervour,” and “ Mr. Micawber immediately reappeared, and shook 
hands with me again” (287). Or,‘ Mr. Micawber then shook hands 
with me again, and left me” (288). Or, “Mr. Jack Maldon shook 
hands with me; but not very warmly, I believed; and with an air of 
languid patronage” (370). Or, “said Mr. Dick, shaking hands with 
me in a corner” (374). Or, “I begged Mr. Micawber to fill us bumpers, 
and proposed the toast in due form; shaking hands with him across the 
table” (378). Or, “said Mr. Dick, reaching across in high glee to 
shake hands with me” (462). Or, Mr. Dick “shook hands with Mr. 
Micawber at least half a dozen times in a minute” (502). Or, “ ‘ My 
dear sir,’ said Mr. Micawber, for Mr. Dick was shaking hands with him 
again,” and “ Mr. Micawber was quite overcome by these friendly words, 
and by finding Mr. Dick’s hand again within his own” (503). Or, 
“ ¢ My dear sir,’ to Mr. Dick, who shook hands with him violently,” and 
“ shook hands with him again” (527). Or, “ He [Traddles] now hugged 
me again; and I hugged him; and . . . we both sat down, and shook 
hands across the hearth” (585). Or, “ ‘ Thank you, my dear Copper- 
field,’ said Traddles, as we shook hands once more” (586). Or, “ On 
my telling him my name, he [Mr. Chillip] was really moved. He quite 
shook hands with me—which was a violent proceeding for him, his usual 
course being to slide a tepid little fish-slice, an inch or two in advance of 
his hip, and evince the greatest discomposure when anybody grappled 
with it. Even now, he put his hand in his coat pocket as soon as he could 
disengage it, and seemed relieved when he had got it safe back” (590). 
We have exhausted, not our stock of illustrations, far from that, but 
the reader’s patience. ‘ Bleak House” must therefore be left unexplored, * 
and the remainder of the author’s fictions. We have called this redun- 
dancy one of the curiosities of current literature. Not many would call 
it a curiosa felicitas. Nevertheless, it bespeaks a kindly, demonstrative, 
hand-grasping nature: a nature akin, perhaps, (with a difference,) to the 
comprehensive hand-shaker described by Crabbe : 


The wish that Roman necks in one were found, 
That he who form’d the wish might deal the wound, 
This man has never heard; but of the kind, 

Is that desire which rises in his mind; 

He’d have all English hands (for further he 

Cannot conceive extends our charity), 

All but his own, in one right-hand to grow, 

And then what hearty shake would he bestow !+ 


. Any one caring, however, to look up some of the hand-shakings in “ Bleak 
- House,” may find them in pp. 13, 17, 25, 45, 59, 110, 199, 218, 224, 243, 245, 248, 
a 333, 390, 430, 442, 477, 490, 501, 512, 534, 602, 604, 605, of the original 
tion. 
¢ The Borough, letter xvii. 


OUR DIAMONDS RESET; 


- OR, A COQUETTE’S CAPITULATION. 


BY OUIDA. 


I. 
WHERE I MET ROSALIE RIVERS AGAIN. 


SHERRYZINSEIDLITZ, to. my mind, is the pleasantest of pleasant 
German Bads. I like its linden-trees, I like its green, sunny nest 
among the hills; I like its Kursaal, where one can have either in- 
toxication 4 son gré, bright eyes gleaming in a waltz, or bright sove- 
reigns heaped up before the roulette-wheel ; I like its shoals of tourists, 
as amusing in their infinite variety of human form as a book of Leech’s 
Sketches; I like its ducal sovereign with his five-and-twenty Christian 
names, and his Lilliputian kingdom, and his penniless exchequer, as ex- 
quisite a satire on the purple, in his way, as the Lectures on the Georges 
are in theirs. I don’t like its travelling English generally: papa from 
his Stockwell villa, with his "Change atmosphere still hanging about 
him, and his deep-rooted British prejudices for all things foreign, think- 
ing of his dinner as he drives through the Simplon, and digesting his 
sworn-at breakfast as he puffs up the Chamounix valley ; mamma and 
the girls full of ecstasies at their dear baron picked up at the table 
@héte, and their ostentatious parade of foreign languages, which, having 
been “finished” after the manner of English ladies of the middle class, 
they pronounce so that the puzzled shop-people and waiters are in doubt 
as to whether it is Japanese or Hindostanee; the sons spending their 
congé from Coutts’s, or Somerset House, with their badly-done blasé-ism, 
and their impossible touring costumes, and their “‘ Not bad!” to scenes 
that would have brought tears of joy to Shelley or to Shakspeare’s eyes. 
Who does like them, though, anywhere? so it is scarcely fair to place 
them among the désagrémens of Sherryzinseidlitz, when Rhine steamers 
and Nice hotels, the Lung’ Arno, and the Corso, the beauty of Monte 
Rosa, and the filth of Cologne, every nook and corner of the Continent, 
from the most crowded café on the Boulevards to the most isolated spot 
on the Tyrol range, where the pole and hat stick out of the snow in 
such grim significance, is ruined for one’s enjoyment by them and their 
confréres. In every Pompeii, alas! we meet the “ Baby Simmons”’ of that 
gay, kindly humorist so lately gone from amongst us, and from her little 
<pple cheaks and marvellous bonnet de nuit which push the Righi down 

t one fatal step which divides the sublime from the ridiculous, to her 
horrified conjuration, “Oh ma, dear, how I’ve torn my dress!” which 
breaks shrilly upon our ear in the delicious stillness of a Como twilight; 
she and her kind drive us perforce out of Europe to see if we can go 
somewhere, no matter where, whether to Livingstone’s Central Africa or 
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Wilson’s Canadian salmon-streams, out of the beaten track of the En: 
lish tourist, the mark of whose heel on the sand is worse to us than the 
savage’s was to Robinson Crusoe. So it is scarcely fair to put them 
against Sherryzinseidlitz, since they are a drawback shared with all the 
rest of the Continent, in common with fleas, dirt, bad odours, miserably 
puzzling “small change,” extortionate bills, where that filthy omelette 
we couldn’t eat is charged exactly four times the price of the best paté 
de foie gras going, and other small disagreeables incidental to touring. 
Sherryzinseidlitz is a very jolly little place, particularly so to anybody 
who will dwell on its agrémens, and not on its hundredth single short- 
‘coming, instead of inversing the practice, as is the custom of the gene- 
rality with everything they meet with in this little world, where nothing 
is, and nothing ever will be, entirely and spotlessly perfect. It has always 
been a favourite place of mine ; and four years after I had left Cambridge 
for good, my degree being kindly given to me because my mother had 
the civility to belong to one of the notable names in Burke, I found my- 
self under its linden-trees again, drinking a bottle of Marcobrunnen, 
and smoking a pipe in the balcony of one of its capital hotels, talking to 
Hermann Swartz, a notability of the district as far as sporting went, about 
the possible chance of a boar or a wolf hunt up among those green, 
sloping, pleasant, wooded hills, that stretched up and up into the golden 
evening haze, with little villages dotted about them, like the children’s 
toy hamlets out of the Pantheon, and here and there a little steeple, red 
or brown, whose bell came dimly down the mountain-side, with the low- 
ing of the cattle, and the scent of the larch and pine woods, imto the 
valley below. 

It was pleasant there, drinking my Marcobrunnen and smoking peace- 
ably, and reckoning of a possible, perhaps even probable, boar, and 
looking lazily down on the town below, and the pleasant sunny hills 
around, and thinking of——never mind what. I may tell my friends’ 
loves, griefs, and follies, but not my own—bien obligé! My cousin, 
Lady Cecil Rougepot, tells me a great many scandales, very wicked ones, 
too, of her darling ally, Gwen Vandeleur, of her good brother the dean, 
of her quasi-chaperone, Mrs. De Corset, of her old cavalier servant, Philip 
Cartouche of Ours, of everybody and anybody, but I never heard her let 
out a single cancan from her own life, though if hers isn’t a regular re- 

oire of naughty stories Z don’t know whose is. 

The Marcobrunnen was finished, Black Hermann had gone his ways, 
my pipe was smoked to the last ash, I was just thinking of going out to 
see if there was anybody I knew at the Bad, when a travelling-carriage 
rolled up to the door of the Keenig Carl in the warm, sunny glow of 
the August evening, and I leaned over the balcony to look who the new 
comers might be, old or young, male or female, nouveaux mariés come 
to enhance their elysium or while away their ennui with foreign air, or a 
superannuated bon viveur forced to do penance for the whitebait, Lafitte, 
and turtle-soup of his past season, by the mineral waters of Sherryzin- 
seidlitz. There were only three females, two ladies and a maid; the 
femme de chambre was jaunty, neat, and merry-eyed as a soubrette at the 
Bouffes, the elder lady was a passée, flighty, pretty-looking woman, entirely 
absorbed in the care of a minute terrier, who was making abortive at- 
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tempts to break his steel chain and catch a glimpse of the outer world 
through his forest of hair, and the younger one guarding a little spaniel 
with similar care, was eminently “ good style,” with an exquisite figure, 
which her tight velvet paletot jacket showed off to perfection, and a face 
of which I did not catch a glimpse, only seeing from my baleony, which 
was right over her head, a small black hat with curling feathers, and 
some braids and waves of dark chesnut hair tumbled into a net. Some- 
thing in her figure struck me as familiar, so did the face of the elder lady, 
her mamma or chaperone, but when one knows a good many people, and 
has changed the scenes of one’s life as rapidly as the pictures of a kalei- 
doscope, it is difficult, sometimes, to disentangle the owners of the various 
memory photographs with which one’s mind is crowded. ‘Who the 
deuce do they put me in mind of?” I thought, as I turned out of the 
balcony into my room, preparatory to having a look at those gaming- 
tables that have lately received—in common with the rest of the Con- 
tinent, whose shoulders don’t ache, I dare say, much more than Tom 
Sayers’s would after the kick of a fly—such universal castigation from the 
conceited young oracle of the religious world, who certainly, amongst all 
his texts, does not remember one that might greatly to his advantage be 
painted in letters of gold over his sounding-board, ** Be not wise in your 
own conceits.” 

I looked in at the gaming-tables. I heard that refrain: “ Faites votre 
jeu, messieurs! faites votre jeu!”—the Miserere over many fortunes. I 
saw the groups around the croupiers, some faces so eager, some so 
pale, some with a distracted smile of exaggerated indifference, some 
come pour s’amuser, laughing as they flung down their gold pieces, 
some wagering their last stake on the chance of some ably-planned 
cabal or martingale, which they thought would break every bank 
in Europe, but which, ten to one, only ended in breaking them, 
but I resisted the fascination—and a desperate fascination it is— 
for that hour, and strolled into the ball-room, where a band was 
playing the Bouquet de Roses valses, and the visitors at Sherryzinseidlitz 
were whiling away their evening in the saltatory art, and flirtations sprang 
up like mushrooms in the atmosphere of the Bad, destined to die a 
natural death when the season should be over, and the tourists go their 
several ways, far from the pleasant little valley among the German hills. 
I found more than one person I knew—Sherryzinseidlitz was very fashion- 
able that year—one célébre had ascribed the cure of his dyspepsia to its 
waters, and another had given him a permanent place in his “ Ride on a 
Broomstick through the Vaterland,” and altogether it had been set 
going to the advantage of itself and the detriment of its neighbours, 
and the increase of its prices and the compression of its sleeping 
accommodation. I found Philip Cartouche, Major of Ours, who, having 
been put hors de combat like myself in the Crimea, had come to try 
Sherryzinseidlitz air, and amuse his convalescence with Roulette and 


Trente-et-Quarante ; I found little Jessie d’Orville, who always made me 
think of Dickens’s Dora, just as pretty in an infantine way, just as affee- 
tionate, and just as little in her, with her papa, old Sir James, come 
to the Bads to expiate his repletion of the good things of this 
earth ; and a man | knew, Harry Boville, who was hanging after her, 
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engaged to her, I believe, or quite next door to it, and who was waltzin 
Jessie round at a tremendous pace when I entered, both of them as heated 
and out of breath that melting August evening as the winner two minutes 
after the Grand Military, or a navvy working on the top of a chalk 
cutting, with not a bough or a branch between him and a broiling noon 
sun, 

“‘ That’s pleasure,” said Cartouche to me, glancing at them with a 
significant lift of his eyebrows. Cartouche had had his left arm damaged 
in our brush at Balaklava, but he was a magnificent-looking fellow for all 
that, and many girls seemed as if they would like a waltz with him, 
though he had only one arm to give them, and thought him, I dare say, 
all the more interesting for his sling and his renommée. 

“So a waltz is, to swinging music, with a girl that’s as light as a feather, 
and lots of space in a room fifty feet long; though I must say it’s not 
so to me on a sultry night, knocking against somebody every five 
minutes, with a lot of people that don’t keep the circle. But I’ve heard 
you used to be an inveterate waltzer, Major? Do you remember en- 
gaging Sybil St. Maur for ten dances beforehand for your ball in York?” 

“Did I?” said Cartouche, curtly. He never quite relished the mention 
of Sybil St. Maur, now Lady Tressillyan, whom report said he had been 
desperately in love with—some said engaged to—a few years before. I 
do not know whether it was true, but he poured out his blood like water 
in the Crimea ; not that he was singular in that line, but he did it rather 
as if his life was on his hands, and he should be glad to get rid of it. 
“Have you seen Chevasney—Chevasney of the Enniskilleners, you 
know? I tumbled across him this morning; he’s been here a week. 
Look there, young one—you’re very keen about beauties—who’s that 
now come into the room?” . 

I looked: I saw a most perfect figure, a most perfect toilette, a pair of 
veloutés eyes, all strangely familiar to me. I looked again—a good 
long stare, this time, through my eye-glass—the face was certainly 
one I had last seen among the academic shades of dear old Granta. 

“* By Jove, Cartouche !” said I, “I'll be shot if that isn’t Rosalie 
Rivers !” 

“ Rosalie Rivers, indeed! What will poor Chevasney do? You 
know she sent him to the bad ever so long ago, when she stayed near 
Curragh. She’s worth looking at, Frank.” 

So she was, without doubt. She was lovelier at five-and-twenty even 
than at twenty, when she turned all our hearts with her coquetteries at 
Brazenbricks ; her eyes had something more sad and more soft in them 
than when they used to flash destruction on us Cantabs, and as I looked 
at her I thought less of Rosalie Rivers than of Charlie Cavendish—poor 
dear Charlie, who had died with her name on his lips, forgiving her that 
—_ game which had been such an idle jest to her, such a bitter curse 
to him. 

She recognised me quicker than I had done her, though I was a good 
deal altered, and she was not one bit changed since the day she had 
reigned so radiantly at Charlie’s dinner-table, after the race for the Long 
Challenge Cup. All the men in the room were looking at her—she 
had not lost her old power in that line—and wondering who the deuce 
this lovely woman was who had had the civility to come to Sherryzin- 
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seidlitz. Even Harry Boville—in the middle of his waltz with Miss 
Jessie, the object of his attachment, and, I fancy, of his serious inten- 
tions, to judge by the extent of his dévouement, and the glitter of a ring 
which had never been there before on the significant third finger of the 
little turquoise-eyed, rosy-cheeked D’Orville— stole more than one 
glance at this new and extra brilliant star in the firmament, who sent his 
inamorata into the shade, much as a Greek statue of Venus Victrix would 
the most elaborately made and prettiest faced wax-doll that ever en- 
chanted its young owner at Christmas-time by standing a foot higher 
than herself. If Rosalie’s tastes were the same as of old, she might have 
been gratified by the murmurs of admiration that followed her down the 
ball-room. I thought she seemed hardly to care so much about it; not 
to look about her with so much careless, defiant triumph in her dazzling 
eyes. Probably it was the old case of “ toujours perdrix,”’ and even con- 
quests have grown tame by constant repetition. There was something 
haughtier and more “ Keep your proper distance, sir,” in her air. She 
was pleasant enough with me, though, when I had claimed her notice ; 
she did not seem to care much to revert to Cambridge, but she answered 
one or two questions; about Helena Jermyn first. 

“ So she is married at last?” said I. 

* What a cruel ‘at last !’” smiled Rosalie. ‘* Yes, she married old Mr. 
Greekroots. Don’t you remember him? He’s over sixty, but Mumble- 
with-Mudderford is a very good living, I believe, and I hear Helena has 
taken up the Lady Bountiful head-of-the-parish style, has gone in for 
domesticity and maternity, brown paper tracts and nursery amusements. 
She is a wise woman: she makes the best of an adverse fate, and, having 
failed to get the roses, is making believe the nettles are much the 
sweetest, and far more after her own heart!” 

I laughed. ‘Poor Helena! What would she have said if she’d been 
told at the outset, when she was hunting Lord 'Tufton, that she would 
come down to stagnation in a rectory among the desolation of Lincoln- 
shire fens, and have to fall back on the maternal réle, with one last dying 
effort to look interesting! Did you see her nuptial ‘puff in the county 
paper? How the lovely and interesting bride was presented most unex- 
pectedly with a handsome Bible, respectfully offered by the humbler 
friends of the district in whose cottage homes her visits had ever shed so 
bright and pious a gladness !” 

“Oh yes!” laughed Rosalie. ‘Those marriage advertisements of 
the bride’s beauties and virtues are most disgusting, and only serve to get 
the subjects of them ridiculed, as they deserve to be. I am glad to see 
most of the aristocratic weddings are now put in as simply as possible: 
‘The Earl of A. to Lady Cecilia B., youngest daughter of the Marquis 
of C.’ The lovely and interesting brides, with their half-column of lau- 
datory superlatives, will soon be a snobism left only to Mr. Smith and 
Miss Jones. And as for Helena, I don’t wish to wrong her, but really 
if ever she went into any cottage home except when she was trying for 
Mr. Greekroots, and took up district visiting and ragged school teaching 
to show him what an exemplary clergyman’s wife she would make, 1 
am very much mistaken. But how do you come to be in Sherryzin- 
seidlitz 2” 

“* Well, I was rather done up after coming home from the Crimea—got 
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neuralgia, and all that sort of thing—so they told me to come and take 
= at the Bads, and amuse my mind with nothing more fatiguing 

“ A boar-hunt, that’s his idea of the dolce, Miss Rivers,” said Car- 
touche, whom I had just introduced to her; “and in pursuance of his ph 
sician’s order of ‘ quiet,’ he begins making instant inquiries as to the 
whereabouts of the most dangerous game going, the moment he comes 
into the Fatherland.” 

“ Oh, you are all alike on that score,” said Rosalie. ‘ The most blasé 
man I ever knew, who saw nothing in this and nothing in that, didn’t care 
to stir a step to hear Jenny Lind, wouldn’t lift his eye-glass to look at the 
handsomest woman in Europe, and only yawned, by i ! when his lawyer 
told him he had come in for a quarter of a million, would wake up to the 

t excitement, animation, and eagerness at the mere whisper that a 
slot of a deer had been seen on the moor, and required his highness’s im- 
mediate attention. It was you, Major Cartouche, who won the first pony 
race in the Crimea, I remember ?” 

-“ Yes, or rather my Arab. She was a little devil, and had bitten two 
men, and kicked another to death the week before, so she was in prime 
condition. Little Cavendish came second. He was quite a young one; 
he’d just joined Ours; perhaps you remember seeing his name, Miss 
Rivers, among the Balaklava returns? ‘There wasn’t a more promising 
young fellow in the service, but he was so reckless. We older men know 
there’s such a thing as being ¢oo venturesome, though we mayn’t often 
remember it when we ought. ‘That boy used to throw his life about as — 
if it was no earthly value to him. I told him he’d be knoeked over toa 
certainty if he went about in full view of the Cossacks, as he was so fond 
of doing. He used to laugh, ‘If I am, Major, I shan’t care;’ and he 
looked as if he meant it, too. Didn’t you know him, Miss Rivers? I 
fancy I heard somebody say out there that you did.” 

Rosalie put up her hand to her gold necklet and loosened it, as if its 
tight links choked her. 

“Yes, I knew him very well,’”’ she answered, calmly. 

I wonder if the memory of that fair youthful face, with its heart-broken, 
reproachful eyes, as she had seen it last in his old rooms at Brazenbricks, 
did not rise up before her as Cartouche spoke. She knew why he wouldn’t 
have cared if a Cossack lance had sent him where the memory of her own 
careless words could no longer pursue and haunt him, She knew——But 
_ she was a beautiful woman, sought and courted by everybody in that ball- 

room; she had refused lords and gentlemen by the dozen ; she had put 
aside more than one coronet that might have been set on her fair, proud 
brow; it was not likely she had any commiseration for a boy of twenty, 
whose love-vows she had put aside as she put aside her rococo jewellery, 
five whole years before. At that minute, Prince Carl of Saxe Hornne, who 
had just come into the room, fixed his eye-glass upon her, and expressed 
his royal will to be introduced to that “ belle Anglaise.” He asked her to 
waltz, and Rosalie went, looking more ennuyée than anything else with the 
princely admiration. 

“Do you admire her?” I asked Cartouche, who had fallen into a 
reverie, as was his habitude sometimes, he having, I believe, more than one 
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of those “doubled down pages” in his life which make looking backwards 


in such a volume the reverse of pleasant. 

He stroked his moustaches for a moment, as if he had not quite under- 
stood me. 

“ Admire who? Miss Rivers? Oh, verymuch. But I don’t seeany- 
thing of that tremendous coquetry that everybody puts down to her. S 
seems rather bored, as 1am. My arm’s got that infernal tic again, so I 
shall bid you and the Kursaal good night.” 


Il. 


SOME CHORDS THAT WERE STRUCK, BUT NOT HEARD, AT A GERMAN BATH CONCERT. 


Tue day after Rosalie Rivers’s advent was a concert, or, as we grandly 
term them at the Bads, a Festival, in honour of Herr Somebody, whose 
name I could not pronounce at that time, and have, consequently, forgotten 
clean out of mind long since. The concert-room was crowded: nobody in 
Sherryzinseidlitz had anything in the world to do, and they were good for 
any possible scheme ‘of diverting themselves that could have been pro- 
we to them. Ladies always like coneerts, too; [can never imagine why, 

to me they are the slowest going hours I ever spend. Rosalie Rivers 
and her mamma were there, Mrs. Rivers rejoicing in the attentions of Sir 
James d’Orville, who seemed caught with her pretty passée face. Prince 
Carl came up to chat with the belle Anglaise, seeing nothing in his 
Fatherland to compare with her, and Rosalie seemed to draw much more 
attention than the luckless Herr’s music, which was being vociferously 
“ whipped to death, col legno,” as a late Atheneum wittily calls it. 

The concert had not yet begun. Rosalie was talking with Prince Carl 
in French, exquisitely got up, but apparently alittle tired and haughty. I 
was standing near her, and Cartouche too, the ladies of the Bad looki 
longingly at his sling and his grave, handsome face. Little Jessie 
@ Orville was clinging to Harry, who was paying her his usual attention, 
but glancing at The Rivers oftener than I should have relished had I been 
Jessie, and known that beautiful coquette’s reputation. Cosmo Chevasn 
was making his way up the room with a party, a pretty bright-faced girl 
on his arm. He started a little when he saw Rosalie, and a cloud went 
over his face ; then he bowed to her calmly, and went his way to his seat. 
Rosalie bowed to him, calmly too. She had used him very badly ; she had 
refused him at the ninth hour; they had parted under the moonlight 
stars of Curragh, he turning away with a bitter curse on her coquetteries, 
she going back to the ball-room, her gay spirits undimmed even for a 
moment. She had had so many of such scenes she could hardly dis- 
entangle them one from the other; still she had some curiosity about her 
old worshipper. 

“Who is that young lady with Major Chevasney ?” she asked of 
Cartouche, 

“She is one of the Tremaines; the youngest, I think. Cosmo seems 
to admire her, doesn’t he ?” 

“I wish he may,” said Rosalie, half unconsciously, with a soupgon of 
a sigh. “We are quite an English colony pro tempo, are we not? By 
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the way, Ihave persuaded one of my pet friends to come here. I expect 
her in a few days. Have you ever seen her—Lady Tressillyan? She 
used to be Sybil St. Maur, you know, till she married that detestable old 
lord. He died six months after, grace 4 Dieu!” 

I suppose Cartouche had a twinge of the devilish tic; he grew pale 
under his bronze, and his eyebrows contracted. 

“T am so fond of Sybil ; she is such a dear little thing, and so clever. 
You should see her paintings!” Rosalie went on. ‘ We were at school 
in Paris together, and then I quite lost sight of her till I met her as Lady 
Tressillyan. She was the belle of York, you know, she is so lovely! 
You must admire her-——” 

The music at that minute began, but it was scarcely for that reason 
that Rosalie stopped abruptly, with a sudden flush over all her face. 
Sherryzinseidlitz was rae to witness a good many odd rencontres 
that season. She looked agitated, that self-possessed belle. I followed 
the glance of her eyes, and saw———Fane. 

In the five years that had elapsed since Diamond cut Diamond, during 
Rosalie’s famous campaign at Granta, Fane had been going up the diplo- 
matic ladder at a slashing pace. What he did he managed so rapidly and 
so brilliantly, that already they talked of him for the Bath; and they 
told me the secretary was equally successful in winning encomiums from 
courts and cabinets. Though he had been caught in his own flirting trap, 
he had in all probability got over that long ago, with the celerity with 
which he had always changed his loves. He had forgotten those most 
entirely devoted to him; it would be odd if he had not forgotten a 
girl that had laughed at him, rejected him, and turned his own weapons 
against him. I had not seen him since the time he had left Cam- 
bridge, always missing him somehow when he was in England, which was 
but rarely, and for the last two years I had, of course, been in the Crimea. 
I had written to tell him I was coming to Sherryzinseidlitz, and that I 
would go on to Vienna, and take a look at him, but I had had no answer. 

To the people generally in that concert-room they would have passed 
unnoticed, but to anybody with any key to them, the flashes of recog- 
nition which had passed over Chevasney’s, Cartouche’s, Rosalie’s, and 
Fane’s faces, in the space of two minutes, were amusing to watch. ‘There 
leaned Fane at the doorway, just the same as when he was at Granta, 
save that five years had given him a line or two more about his mouth, 
and a harder, graver look over his face altogether. He saw Rosalie 
Rivers—the woman that had made a fool of him! His eyes flashed—they 
were colder and keener than they had been at Granta, probably from 
poring over protocols, and spying out all the lies that are told under the 
sun in the grandiose name of diplomacy—and a rapid frown on his 
brow showed he hadn’t forgotten that humiliating and tantalising repulse 
he had received under the limes by the banks of classic Cam. I don’t 
know who heard much of the Herr’s wonderful tempests of fugues, 
shakes, and arpeggios; I can answer for four who couldn’t have 
told you, I dare say, whether they were listening to a violin concerto 
or a street organ. But they all smiled, and talked, and looked as uncon- 
cerned as plucky people learn to look in a world where it is useless 
and unwise to tell your tender places, since it would only be a signal 
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for most to prick your raw afresh, or make fun of you behind your back. 
With all of them the sixtieth part of a second was given involuntarily to 
genuine expression, and during all the rest of the time masks were 
worn quite as false as those we wear in ‘the bal masqué at the Redoute, 
and equally as useful to avoid penetration and recognition. 

The concert over, I made my way to Fane, which the press had pre- 
vented my doing before. We had not met for five years, and we had no 
end to say of his diplomatic doings and my Crimean adventures. Hear- 
ing I was coming to the Bad, he told me, had made him accept a long- 
standing invitation of a friend of his, the Count von Falkenstein auf Lerna, 
who lived a few miles from the town, whose estate was celebrated for the 
most splendid sport to be had anywhere in the duchy, and on which he 
dwelt when not in Vienna, with a far fuller exchequer than the grand- 
duke’s, and with far more convivial hospitality than was found in the 
palace when he gathered a lot of men round him to hunt his boars and 
drink his Johannisberg in his grand old castle of Ehrenberg. 

“'There’s your Cambridge flirtation, Fane,” said I, ignorant then of 
the case of Diamond cut Diamond. “She came to the Bad yesterday. 
She’s not a bit altered, is she ? except a trifle more stunning. Won't 
you come and speak to her ?” 

“ By-and-by,” said Fane, briefly. It seems that not only had he 
changed his taste, but that he had ceased to have any interest in her 
whatever ; probably Viennese beauties had soon taught him to forget the 
only woman that had ever checkmated him. “ Isn’t that Cartouche? 
So both you and he came safe out of those thirty fiery mouths that were 
open to swallow you at Balaklava? Dear old fellow, he’s winged, fhough ; 
for a time only, I hope. Hallo, Philip! how are you, old boy?” 

He and the Major had been great chums at Eton together, and they 
liked each other as well now that the one was a finished diplomatist, 
looking forward to his cordon of K.C.B., and the other Major of the 
—th Hussars, with his C.B. for “ distinguished services,” as when they 
had been together, long years before, light-hearted and peep son 
as boys might be on a summer day by the old Brocas or on the Upper 
Shooting-fields. Fane stood chatting with Cartouche as if he had never 
known of the existence of such a being as Rosalie Rivers, while she 
talked at the bottom of the room a little nervously and hurriedly, for that 
nonchalant young lady, with Prince Carl, who honoured her with more 
than usual of his admiration and attention, though the phlegm of the Sax 
Hornnes generally awakens into life at the sight of a “ parfaite taille.” 

“Are you as shocking a flirt as ever ?” asked Cartouche; “ because, 
if you are, here’sesome good game for you—that celebrated coquette, 
that’s done more damage to our service, they tell me, than even the 
Russian bayonet. There she is—yonder, look !” 

“‘ Miss Rivers—I see her. No, I think I’ve deserted my old métier,” 
said Fane, smiling. ‘“ Beaux yeux are very charming at all times, but 
one tires of them. I have been playing with all the marionnettes of 
Europe, you know, Phil, and per aps I have lost my taste for lighter 
games. Flirtations are nice summer-day sports, but when a man gets on 
in life, lounging in the gardens of Armida won’t wholly content him, he 


must go and have a try or two at the Isthmian games, even if he come to 
grief in the arena.” 
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“ Nevertheless,” said I, “I wouldn’t mind betting a pony that the 
Viennese belles have found you the most dangerous of all the British 
legation.” 

“ Oh yes,” laughed Cartouche, “trust that fellow! Idon’t mind what 
he says; he was the most out-and-out flirt going. I will bet you, Frank, 
that scores of griifins, and excellencies, and baronesses have gone down 
before him, he salving his mischief to his conscience with the idea it was 
for the sake of expediency, or diplomacy, or political influence, or some 
other sophist’s myth.” 

Just as he spoke, Rosalie Rivers passed Fane so closely that he would 
have been forced to recognise her, even if her mamma had not looked at 
him with wondering recollection and indecision for a moment, and then 
uttered his name, while putting out her hand with a smile of surprise and 
pleasure. She had liked him at Cambridge, and thought him much the 
most agreeable man she had ever met; and Mrs, Rivers, like the rest of 
the world, having always a kind word to those going up the social 
ladder, and a harsh one for those going down, was certain to like him 
none the worse now he was the pet par excellence and the right hand of 

‘the Marquis of Protocol, sure, sooner or later, to write himself Sir Lionel 
Fane, K.C.B.; nay, perhaps even to aspire to the Peerage. 

But that I knew Fane was far above the possibility of such low-bred 
snobism, I might have fancied his own distinctions had made him 
stiltified and grandiose, so calmly haughty did he look when he returned 
Mrs. Rivers’s salutation, and just touched the fingers of Rosalie’s delicate 
Jouvins, with, however, none of that empressement which, even in a first 
introdu®tion, he had used to put into his manner with a pretty woman. 
Rosalie’s flush had faded; she was quite pale now, paler than I had ever 
seen her ; and the eyes she lifted to Fane’s face were more attractive 
to my mind, with their soft, mournful, half-hesitating glance, than when 
they flushed careless victorious mischief under their long curled lashes 
on us Cantabs at Brazenbricks. They did not seem to take effect 
upon him; indeed, I do not think he looked at her eyes at all; he said a 
few trivial things to them, 4 propos of Sherryzinseidlitz, the concert, the 
people they knew at the Bads, &c., then bowed his head with a simple 
“Good morning” in return for Mrs, Rivers’s “ Au revoir!” touched 
Rosalie’s glove once more, and told Cartouche and me to come along 
with him to lunch at Ehrenberg, and be introduced to its master—a very 
good fellow, he assured us, who would make any friend of his thrice wel- 
come to his stately old feudal pile. 

“Well, Fane,” said Cartouche, as we drove along to the castle, which 
was only two miles from Sherryzinseidlitz, “so you're going in for 
honours in life, though you wouldn’t wait to take them at Granta. We 
shall have you a veil Talleyrand, or Metternich. Do you like diplo- 
macy, old fellow ?” 

“It’s something to do—and when I plunge into a thing, you know, I 
always like to carry it through, and make the best I can of it,” answered 
Fane. “I’m not fond of its lies, and its sophistry, and its jesuitism, 
sticking to its word in the letter, and breaking it in the spirit, making a 

ivate pique a spring for a national imbroglio, and cloaking private am- 

ition in the guise of disinterested patriotism. But there is nothing with- 
out that sort of leaven under the sun. The parson’s virtue, the barrister’s 
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rye Pp ic on the innocence of the murderer who’s just told him 
of his guilt, the member’s unselfish and patriotic speech to his inde- 
pendent electors, the journalist’s rigid morality and Brutus-like dagger- 
strokes, paid so much a week—where in any of them, or in anything else 
going on the face of the earth, is there purity or incorruptibility ? Bosh! 
they do it all for what they can get by it; whether it’s a young rector 
denouneing over his sounding-board the méchanceté he’s just committed, 
or a young Junius, with his viper’s pen, writing down the upper class he 
hates simply because he envies it, there are private springs to all the 
grand disinterestedness and morality we hear so much about. We diplo- 
matists are no worse than the rest of the world ; and we at least play with 
bigger toys than the other—nations instead of ninepins. Besides Car- 
touche, you should say a good word for us. We make the wars that 
amuse you soldiers.” 

When Cartouche and I drove back from Ehrenberg, where we had 
had the heartiest welcome, purest claret, and warmest invitation to 
shoot, dine, and otherwise make ourselves at home on all oceasions, that 
the lord of Ehrenberg could possibly give us, the sun was just setting 
full in the face of the Keenig Carl. We looked up at the gallery that ran 
round the house; out on it stood Rosalie Rivers, leaning her arm on the 
rail, gazing dreamily at the green hills beyond, glowing in the purple 
western light. Beside her stood a girl I had never seen, with a white 
cloak falling off her equally white shoulders, and the sunshine lighting 
up her proud delicate face and her banded golden hair. 

“ By George! look up there, Major,” said I. “ Sherryzinseidlitz is 
rich in beauties this year. All the Helens in the world must have made 
a point of coming. o the devil is that ?” 

“ That is Lady Tressillyan,” said Cartouche, laconically. He stooped 
a little over the dashboard as he spoke, and his face grew dark and stern, 
just as it did when he cut down with one back stroke the rascally Russian 
who sabred his brother at the Alma. I didn’t say anything, but I 
thought of the stories they had told me when I joined, about the Major 
and Sybil St. Maur. 


IIL. 


SEEDS SOWN IN THE PAST BEAR FRUIT IN THE PRESENT. 


A very lovely little creature was Lady Tressillyan, but she was cer- 
tainly not a happy one, for all her youth, her beauty, and her rank. She 
was called proud and cold. If you tried a compliment with her she gave 
you a half-mournful, half-contemptuous look out of her great violet eyes, 
which would have shut up the most plucky individual blessed with the 
largest amount of brass and self-sufficiency possible; and she seemed to 
have very little interest in anything, except, indeed, painting. She would 
sit at that day after day, sketching the distant hills or the solitary pines, 
or a group of peasants and cattle, or even Hermann Swartz himself, that 
most rugged and picturesque specimen of the genus homo; while the 
men at the Bad wondered why “ that deuced pretty English girl wouldn’t 
show a little more.” 


I suppose it is de régle, when you have made desperate love to @ 
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woman when it took your fancy, to almost ignore her very existence 
when you meet her a few years afterwards. 

“Come and be introduced to my dearest friend, Major Cartouche,” 
said Rosalie, the next day. (We were all staying. in the same hotel, and 
came perforce a good deal across one another.) ‘I fancy you will suit 
each other; you seem to me to have a good many of the same tastes— 
that of withdrawing yourselves from society to devote yourselves to 
nature, with a sketching-block and a moist colour-box, par exemple. 
Come and be introduced to her. Ah! here she is. But perhaps you are 
acquainted already ?” 

No,” answered Cartouche. “I have never had the pleasure of know- 
ing Lady Tressillyan.” 

He laid an emphasis on the two last words, which made the subject of 
them look hurriedly up. Nobody would have called her cold that minute ; 
there was expression enough in See face to content any one. She bowed 
without looking at him as Rosalie introduced them, and bent over her 
easel again, while he went on talking to The Rivers. I wondered whe- 
ther the deuce it was true that when the Hussars were quartered at York, 
a year before I joined, Philip Cartouche, the invulnerable, had lost his head 
after Sybil St. Maur, before she wedded old Tressillyan, with his seventy 
years, and his coronet, and his wealth, and his wide lands among the 
Buckinghamshire beech woods. 

Rosalie seemed to have but very little skill at divination if she never 
made a nearer guess than that the Major and her darling Sybil would suit 
one another. ‘They never approached a hair’s-breadth nearer; they met 
every day at the table d’héte, sometimes at other places, but they never 
got further than a bow, or a trivial unavoidable question and answer, 
generally the briefest possible, consistent with decent courtesy and good 
breeding ; and Cartouche grew even graver, his tic was yet more trouble- 
some, and he gave still more time to the woods and hills, with his Cubas 
and his sketch-book ; his best beloved companion, his rifle, being denied 
to him, not being able to handle his Purdey, though he contrived to 
manage his brush with only his right hand to help him. 

Rosalie Rivers was suivie by all the world, at the present time gathered 
under the fragrant linden-trees of Sherryzinseidlitz. Flirt she did not ; 
she seemed, aw contratre, utterly tired of her pet amusement, save some- 
times, when Fane being present, she would wake up and put out her old 
wiles, more dangerous and bewitching than ever, for five years had 
only served to burnish still brighter every one of her numberless fasci- 
nations. Poor little Jessie d’Orville drooped visibly; Harry Boville’s 
attentions began to slacken; at the table d’héte his eyes were on Ro- 
salie, and his viands considerably neglected. He duneth, it is true, with 
his ladye love, but he was not easy till he was singeing his wings in The 
Rivers’s brilliancy. The veloutés eyes took all the was out of Jessie’s little 
turquoise orbs for him; and Harry, being a good-natured simpleton, not 
gifted with penetration, was very likely to take Rosalie’s careless accept- 
ance of his attentions au sérieux, though they resulted actually from the 
fact that, among her train, so insignificant a person as Harry, with his 
small wits and his tame compliments, was almost unnoticed, certainly never 
considered by that dazzling queen of society, who would have made no 
more count of him, if he fallen among her other victims, than 
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Williams of Kars, directing an enfilade or mitraille, would have noticed 

a little drummer knocked over in the rear ranks by a spent ball. Poor 
Jessie began to look very deplorable; her little doll-like beauty grew 
into the penseroso style, an order very ill suited to it. She followed her 
recreant knight with her eyes, and saw what he didn’t, that though 
Harry, with his fair, round, comely, good-humoured face, the beau ideal 
of what he would be when his governor departed this life, a fox-hunting 
country gentleman, a J.P., an M.F.H., a connoisseur in turnips, and a 
president of agricultural dinners, was everything to her, he was nothing 
at all, not even a conquest she would prize, to her brilliant rival. 

Fane and Rosalie puzzled me: I couldn’t make them out at all. Fane 
was A ga deal altered in himself, I thought ; he was not half so light- 
hearted, so careless, and so devil-may-care as when he was at Granta; 
there he seemed as though, fall what burden there might on his shoulders, 
he would throw it off with one of his ringing laughs, and not be a bit the 
worse for it twelve hours afterwards—an epicurean philosophy he had 
always managed to carry through life, oda had been by no means a 
burden to him, but as easy and as agreeable a ¢trajet as it could Laganee 
be to any man. But now his study of statecraft had made him muc 
graver ; I missed those careless spirits which at Granta had made him ever 
ready with a jest, and a clear, musical laugh to meet everything that 
turned up, good or bad ; and to pick up all the roses and fling aside all the 
nettles he found in his path. He was much more silent, much more re+ 
served, and though he was as attractive as ever to the beau sexe, to judge 
by their smiles aun he approached them, and very courtly and agreeable 
to them, those desperate flirtations in which he had used to delight seemed 
to have lost their savour for him, as they had done for that arch coquette 
and bewitching beauty The Rivers. He did not seek Rosalie at all; he 
watched her sometimes—as she did him; perhaps they both had a lin- 
gering faint interest in the object of their desperate campaign in the 
academic shades of Granta five years before. 

“Don’t you think The Rivers altered, Fane?” I asked him one day, 
when we had been shooting over Ehrenberg, and were walking back to 
dinner at the castle. 

“Altered? No; I see very little change. She looks no older.” 

“ What, in her face? Ohno; except she don’t often seem in such 
good spirits as she used to do. She was always ready for any lark, if 
youremember. But I meant in her flirting? She isn’t such a despe- 
rate coquette as she was.” 

“ Tired of it,” said Fane, coldly ; “toujours perdrix, you know.” 

“Very likely. I say, Prince Carl seems deucedly épris with her. By 
George! what a finish it would be for all her campaigns to end as Princess 
Carl of Sax Hornne! Such things have chanced, you know, from Peter 
the Great to Jéréme Bonaparte; and Heaven knows, he’d have a hand- 
somer wife than if he went to one of his own royal red-haired cousins.” 

“ That he might easily find,” said Lionel, with a laugh ; but he did not 
look amused at the idea, rather the contrary. 

“If he should come down so far, The Rivers will hardly refuse him, as: 
she has done so many poor devils. Do you remember, Fane, how you 
used to laugh at us all for being knocked over by her?” (Diplomatist 


though he was, Fane did not wholly conceal the impatient frown that 
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went over his face at the memory of the only rejection he, the eonqueror 
par excellence, had ever had in all his life.) “ Poor little Charlie! he 
never got over being made a fool of by her. But if you notice her, she 
doesn’t flirt a tenth part as much as she did.” 

Doesn’t she?” said Fane, rather quickly. (Then he kicked the brush. 
wood out of his path, with a smile on his lips half sad, half cynical, not 
at all like his old sunny mischievous one. “Possibly because she is 
afraid of endangering so good an alliance as Carl of Sax Hornne. Women 
become very virtuous, my dear Frank, when virtue pays well.” 

From that time, however, Fane, when accident threw them together, took 
to watching her carefully; not so that she noticed it, though. The young 
coquette had rejected him, that was sufficient spur to Fane, even if he 
felt any lingering interest in her, to be as cool, and calm, and careless as 
might be whenever he was in range of those eyes that had dwelt on him 
with such cruel, impudent archness in that moonlight of five years ago 
under the Cambridge limes. He might have forgotten her in other 
loves, he had not forgotten the first and last refusal that a woman’s lips 
had ever whispered to him; and he had not forgotten, either, Charlie’s 
caress, as he had seen it given and permitted that day in the old rooms 
at Brazenbricks. 

I happened to mention Charlie one evening when I was standing in 
the window with Rosalie, looking at the falling stars which were 
‘¢shooting madly from their spheres” in the calm blue heavens, hanging 
over the pine wood hills that encircled the fashionable Bad. 

“ Poor Charlie!” she repeated, softly—the memory of his last words to 
her, “Never break another’s heart as you have broken mine,” passing 
over her, perhaps, with a remorseful pang—*“ did he ever—did he ever 
mention me?” 

It was the first time she had ever alluded to him, though she had lis- 
tened to and laughed at my account of Egerton, and Gore, and little 

Stone, and all her other Brazenbricks adorers. 

“ Never, till his death hour; but you were his last thought then, Miss 
Rivers, as I believe you were always his first while he lived. You know 
how we rode into the guns at Balaklava, Cartouche leading us among the 
Six Hundred, whom we were all so disgusted to see fall into the Laureate’s 
clutches. I don’t think we should any of us have had pluck to do it if 
we'd known we should endure the horror of being celebrated in that 
odious metre and that abominable couplet, 


Down to the jaws of hell 
Rode the six hundred. 


Charlie looked happy when Cartouche passed us the order—the first time 
I'd ever seen him look so since we were at Brazenbricks together. He 
was cheering the men on, just like Louis Nolan, when the ball hit him 
and knocked him off his saddle before we’d ridden a dozen yards. I turned 
my head and saw him fall, but I couldn’t stop, of course, and galloped 
on to the Russian lines, leaving him where he lay. When we came back, 
God knows how, out of the mélée, I found him, six hours afterwards. He 
had been shot through the lungs, and was bleeding internally, but he was 
alive still. He opened his eyes, and knew me, and tried to smile; but it was 
all over with him; I saw that inamoment. He signed me down to him; 
he could hardly speak. ‘Good-by, old fellow ; if you see her, tell her, 
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will you, I cared for her to the last, and prayed to God to bless her. I 
loved her so dearly always—Rosalie.” Your name was the last word he 
ever spoke ; he shivered once, his eyes closed with a heavy sigh, then— 
he was dead. You have won much love in your life, Miss Rivers, but I 
doubt if you ever gained a love as strong and as forgiving as that.’” 

Rosalie leaned against the window; she was silent, but the starlight 
glittered on her cheeks, wet with tears. I think for once that remorseless 
coquette felt a keen pang when she thought of the young, fair, shadow- 
less face that had beamed upon her under the limes of Granta, lying cold 
and grey and lifeless on the sands of the Chersonnese. 

When at last she turned away from the window she caught Fane’s 
eyes. He and Falconberg had been invited to dinner with Cartouche, the 
D’Orvilles, and one or two other people, that night, by Mrs. Rivers. He 
saw the tear-marks on her cheeks, and looked at her long and searchingly; 
she looked at him as steadily, half mournfully, half appealingly, a look new 
to those riant, lustrous, all-conquering eyes of hers. Fane made a step: 
or two towards her with something of his old eagerness and tenderness in 
his regard, but it faded as soon, and he sat down by Sybil Tressillyan, 
and began to talk of Albert Durer, and mezzo-tinting, and German art 
past and present. Rosalie sighed one short bitter sigh, and leaned back 
in her chair, playing with her bracelets, while Harry Boville bent over 
her, whispering admiration of which she did not hear one word. 

I had been witness to another petit jeu behind the curtain that day. . 
When Cartouche and I went to dine with Mrs. Rivers he turned the 
corridor a few yards before me, and met Lady Tressillyan just coming 
out of her room after dressing for dinner. Both of them started ; 
stopped, a deep flush over that proud delicate face that we had never seen 
warm be any of us, and put out her hands towards him. 

Philip——” 

Cartouche looked at her with his sternest, darkest shadow on his face. 
“Pardon me, Lady Tressillyan, but when you took another’s name you 
forfeited all right to call me by mine!” 

He bowed, and passed on. J could not have looked so sternly on that 
delicate face, framed with its gleaming golden hair. She turned and 
went back into her bed-chamber, and I wondered what the deuce there 
had been between the Major and the young Peeress, whom he had known 
but three years before, when she was just out as Sybil St. Maur. 

“ Sybil,” said Rosalie Rivers to her pet friend that night, before they 
had summoned their maids to begin their toilettes de nuit, “‘ what do you 
think that poor little Jessie D’Orville has been saying to me to-night ?” 

Lady Tressillyan started from a reverie. 

“ How can I tell, dear ?” 

“Why, she’s in love with Harry Boville. You know that sandy- 
whiskered, round-faced, fresh-coloured young fellow that is always follow- 
ing me, like Fido, only not half so much noticed ; and he was in love with 
her, it seems, till—I came! I am sure I have never thought about him 
for a moment, but she came sobbing to me to-day, poor silly little thing, 
begging me not to take him away from her. Fancy not being able to 

eep a man oneself! I wouldn’t beg him away if I’d so little power over 

him, would you? She told me he was everything to her, and nothing 

to me—that is true enough—and she was so unhappy, I was really quite 
2n2 
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that I had ever set eyes upon her alter idem. It has been 
carelessness on my part, and yet I may have done a good deal of mis- 
chief. Ah, Sybil, [ am afraid we do a great deal of harm in our , 
thoughtless flirtations !” 

“Yes, Heaven knows!” Lady Tressillyan answered, passionately. “I 
am younger than you, Rosalie, but take my counsel, whenever you really 
love a man, never tease him with coquetry! I have known it bear such 
bitter fruit! It has brought a curse to me that I shall carry to my 

ve! Three years ago I met one who grew dearer to me than all the 
world, and he loved me, proud, noble, high above me in all things as he 
was. He was all on po tome. I cared for nothing but him. I wor- 
shipped the very air he breathed. But you know I was a coquette. Men 
called me attractive, and they sought me for my beauty and my talents, 
and I—I was wretch enough to like to try my power over him, to like to 
make that strong, haughty man hang on my smile and grow pale at my 
word. He was not easily jealous, he was of too gentle and generous a 
nature, but I loved to excite him, and stir his calm lion heart into pas- 
sion like my own. It was so sweet to see my influence over him, to brin 
him back to me, and hear him forgive me. Heaven knows how bruta 
I was, but I have suffered for it! Once I provoked him too far—I goaded 
him into madness; he was stung into bitter words, not more bitter than I 
merited; he said, since he sal not trust my love, he should not dare to 
trust me with his honour. He left me; he broke off our engagement. I 
thought I should have died! I prayed to die. What was life to me with- 
out him? Then I heard he was going to marry another; the old madness 
rose up in me—pique and passion and revenge all woke. I let my parents 
wed me to Lord Tressillyan. What I have suffered since I added one 
sin to another! But surely I have expiated both? I am free now; 
but he will never forgive me. How can he? He scorns me, the 
woman who loved him, yet could perjure herself at the altar, and sell 
herself to a dotard for his rank. He will never forgive me—he does not 
even love me now—he only scorns and loathes me, as well he may!” 

Rosalie Rivers did not inp much that night. The story Sybil Tres- 
sillyan had told her with such passionate grief rang in her ear, and as 
bitter tears as even her friend had ever known forced themselves through 
her long lashes, from which she had so often shot laughing mischief 
S our sex, as she thought—‘She teazed him, and she lost him—so 

ve I!” 


IV. 


A BAL MASQUE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


SHERRYZINSEIDLITZ saw one alliance at least that year consolidated 
under the linden-trees of the Green Alley and the crowded salons of the 
Kursaal. Mrs. Rivers had for a long time fixed her bright hazel eyes, 
very little the dimmer for forty-five years’ wear, on Sir James d’Orville, 
pon had paid him a good deal of court, Sir James being a millionnaire, or 
something near it, and being an easy, good-natured old gentleman, whom 
the pretty widow of le feu Rivers would manage with no trouble whatever. 
Mrs. Rivers had lately been speculating in foreign scrip, her fortune was 
not what it had been, and D’Orville Court was one of the finest places in 
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Northamptonshire. “At Sherryzinseidlitz she struck the coup de grace; 
Sir James succumbed one day, when, his gout having left him, he saw 
everything couleur de rose, proposed, and was accepted, greatly to the 
annoyance of his sons, I’ve no doubt, when they heard it. Meek little 
Jessie, who never had had a will of her own, I should suppose, even in 
that hotbed of self-will, a nursery, took it passively, as did Rosalie 
Rivers, not from any absence of will, or any lack of power in e ing 
that will pretty strongly, too, when she saw occasion, but from that list- 
lessness and absence of interest in all things into which our brilliant 
belle had fallen since her arrival at the Bad, where she attention 
enough from everybody, Prince Carl downwards (excepting, indeed, Fane 
and Cosmo Chevasney, who kept clear of the patte de velours which 
had struck them such sharp, stinging wounds, wounds that perhaps fes- 
tered still), to have satisfied her utmost craving, if her old game had not 
lost its salt and savour in her eyes. But listless and weary as she was, 
she woke up to little Jessie’s supplication, comical as that entreaty 
sounded to her, the all-conquering beauty, who chained so many 
tives that they became rather a trouble to her than otherwise, and would 
have scorned to petition another woman for what she had not fascination 
enough to keep herself. She was more gentle to others, more thoughtful 
for them than she had been when I last knew her, when, in her unclouded 
spirits and unchecked conquests, she was apt to be a little too careless 
how she wounded less happily-gifted individuals. Five years ago, ten to 
one she would have made fun of Jessie, and drawn Harry away from her, 
just for the mischief of the thing—to punish her, she would have said, for 
being so silly as not to be able to keep the game she had bagged; but 
now the sweetness and kindliness there really were in her nature pre- 
vailed ; perhaps she was softened, moreover, by the knowledge that, with all 
her fascination, she was powerless to win back again the man she had lost 
by her own mischievous caprices ; at any rate, the little D’Orville’s tur- 
= eyes began to brighten again, and her innocent dolly face to lose 
t penseroso cast so very ill suited to it. Rosalie took the trouble to 
put aside Boville’s attentions with unmistakable distaste to them. There 


was no particular merit in it; the young fellow was not a great trophy, like 


many that she could boast; but it was the first time she had ever given 
up a conquest, however unimportant, and it was the first time she had 
ever paused in her career to take pity on a woman less favoured than her- 
self. Boville was put aside gently but completely ; he was infi- 
nitely too shy to dare to persevere after this haughty and brilliant beauty 
against her will, and returned to his premier amour ; little Jessie soothed 
his amour-propre, and he consoled himself with thinking, “ She’s a deuced 
good little girl, and very fond of me.” 
What a happy thing it would be for us if we were all constituted with 
’s less sensitive nerves and blessed elasticity, which could fit him 
comfortably into one niche if he was turned out of another, and put up 
contentedly with the poorer substance, if he missed the glorious shadow. 
I often envy those lucky people who seem to have been born sans solar 
exus, heart-throbs, memey, of desire ; how easily they must go through 
ife in their rhinoceros-hide! the cut that strikes another to the earth 
falling like a pin-scratch, of which, in an hour's time, they bear no mark 
—how easily they must go through life ! 
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Falconberg had been struck with an intense admiration of Lady Tres- 
sillyan. It was a hopeless one, for that young Peeress took no more notice 
of us than of her courier and footman, caring nothing whatever for any 
one of us, only following Cartouche with her great violet eyes whenever 
she saw him in the distance smoking, or walking down the Green Alley, 
or lounging through the salons of the Kursaal; near, he very rarely gave 
her an opportunity of observing him, shunning her as if she had been 
the Medusa instead of the little beauty she was, whose loveliness had 
caught old Tressillyan’s roués eyes after he had lived en gargon for 
seventy-two years. Falconberg admired her beyond expression, and 
used to Mast her every night in the great goblet, a second “luck of 
Edenhall,” filled with real Johannisberg from the neighbouring Rhine 
banks, when he and Fane and the rest of his guests used to sit down 
tired and thirsty after a wild-boar hunt, or a long day’s shooting over 
the wide pastures and tangled forest brakes of Ehrenberg. The only ad-* 
vantage Lady Tressillyan took of Falconberg’s homage was to accept his 
offer of going to sketch any of the magnificent views his park commanded, 
and copy one or two of the curiosities and rarities of his picture-gallery, 
on which his father, being a dilettante, had expended an amount the son 
considered would have been more advantageously laid out on the stud and 
the kennel, which, under their present lord’s rule, were certainly some- 
thing to make one break the Tenth Commandment recklessly. We may 
easily not envy our neighbour’s wife; that possession generally prompts 
us rather to a pious thanksgiving for our own state of freedom, and the 
contemplation of our friend saddled and bridled is not often a tempta- 
tion to take the snaffle out of his mouth to put into our own. His house, 
again, is not often to your taste; no two people agree about houses ; if 
you like the drawing-room, you do not like the dining-room ; or if you 
admire the situation, you abhor the aspect. His servants are probably 
like your own and everybody else’s now-a-days, such fine ladies and 
gentlemen, that, if they were not necessary evils, you would send them 
out of the house to-morrow; but his ox and ass, alias his thorough-bred, 
or his four greys that run so beautifully in his drag, or his new colt just 
fifteen hands high, with her wild eye and her coat like silk, and her strong 
yet slender legs that have just won her the trotting-match for 200 sovs. 
(Sst. 7lb. each), looking at them, who can help “ Envy, eldest-born of 
Hell,” creeping slyly into one ? 

Sybil Tressillyan, as I say, took advantage of Falconberg’s adoration 
so far as to go occasionally into his park and his picture-gallery to 
sketch, her talent in that line being something wonderful for an amateur, 
enabling her to make just such fresh green sunlit bits of sky and wood- 
land as Mr. Edmund Warren gives us in those delicious little pictures of 
his, which in the dust and crowd and glare of Pall-Mall take us back 
into the heart of the country, with the scent of the breeze, and the wave 
of the corn, and the ery of the peahen in the early dawn. One morn- 
ing she had taken a fancy to sketch a certain spot that had charmed 
her—a little waterfall tumbling down among some rocks, overhung 
ewith birch, and larch, and mountain ash. She had gone to sketeh it, 
taking an old governess, who had always travelled with her since old 
Tressillyan’s death two years before, as a companion, while Rosalie had 
promised to join her in an hour. It was quite early, not eleven o'clock. 
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Most of the visitors at the Bad were slumbering peacefully, or taking their 
morning café au lait, or gone off for constitutionals after drinking the 
waters, when Rosalie set out to join her friend, with little Fido after her 
(the spaniel, by the way, had been given her by Fane at Cambridge), 
along the shady walk which led, with a little turn, to that part of the 
park nearest Sherryzinseidlitz, where Lady Tressillyan had gone. It was 
almost a private road. She was sure to meet no one, and The Rivers, 
whom the laziest men at the Bad would have turned out to catch a 
glimpse of, sauntered along undisturbed, in a reverie which was a more 
sad and thoughtful one than those who saw her reigning in — 
the palm of beauty and attractiveness universally ceded to her, would 
have imagined her life could have necessitated. She walked along till 
Fido roused her by barking and going into canine eestaties at sight of 
aman lying full length under a plane-tree, with a cigar in his mouth, 
and a rifle and a couple of dogs at his feet. Roused, too, by the little 
King Charles’s noisy recognition, the smoker rose, lifting his cap to her. 
Rosalie bowed a little hurriedly. Both of them, self-possessed and well- 
bred man and woman of the world as they were, felt a little embarrassés. 
It was the first time they had been together téte-a-téte since the evening 
she gave him his lesson in the backs of Brazenbricks. Fane was the 
first to break the silence. She had refused him. He would not flatter 
her by seeming to shun her; to avoid her was to show the wound she had 
given rankled still. 

* Are you going to join Lady Tressillyan, Miss Rivers ?” he asked. “I 
saw her half an hour ago. She is sketching the Goatsberg Waterfall.” 

‘Yes; I was to join her there,” answered Rosalie. 

She was singularly subdued and short of words for that proud beauty 
régnante, as she stooped and patted the dogs’ heads, asking him a few 
questions about his sport. 

As Fane answered her, he looked down on her earnestly, searchingly, 
as she lifted her eyes to his, so sad with that love-me look in them, which, 
assumed or real, was one of her most dangerous charms, that Fane yave 
a short, quick, impatient sigh, and muttered an oath to himself. Those 
were the eyes that in the moonlight, that fatal night at Cambridge, had 
lured him on to say words more sincere and more eager than he, the all- 
conquering and never-caught flirt, had ever meant to say, only to have 
them thrown back in his teeth with a ringing, mocking laugh, whose 
cadence had even yet not been wholly banished in memory from his ear. 

“If it were any other woman than she, I could swear she loved me, 
despite all,” he thought to himself; “ but who could believe her? She 
allowed that poor boy’s caresses unchecked and unrepulsed, and then sent 
him out to die in the Crimea. No man in his senses would trust himself 
to her mercies, only to be laughed at and befooled.” 

With which decision Fane, who, according to his own decree, would 
have proved himself saner if he had lifted his cap, whistled his dogs, and 
gone his ways with his weed and his rifle, offered to show her the way to 
the waterfall, and strolled along by her side, with the two pointers after 
them, through the red aisles of the trees, over the soft carpet of fallen 
leaves, both of them more silent than was the wont of either, for before 
both rose, too distinetly for entire freedom of manner or conversation, the 
memory of that night under the Cambridge limes, where with mischievous 
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mockery she had brought his own words against him, and bidden him, 
when he gave a lesson next, to take care nobody gave one too. Fane 
had but little doubt that he had been paid in his own coin; that to 

unish him and gratify her own vanity, ie had lured him on, with the 
Bxed intention of refusing him. If love would have let the wound heal, 
pride would not ; and pride now spurred him to walk on beside her, talk- 
ing amusingly and catelessly, as if no old score of five years’ date could 
possibly be written up in his remembrance against her. 

He forced himself into his old spirits; the court life he had led since 
they parted had only served to make his intellect keener, his manners 
still more fascinating ; yet she felt he was changed; he was graver, 
colder in himself, women’s charms seemed to have lost their charm for 
him ; he was a courtly diplomatist, as brilliant, but to all seeming as 
cold, as ice. For the first time in her life Rosalie felt powerless to use 
her bright weapons; the more she longed to win back her old charm 
over him, the more did her old spells refuse to come to her; for the first 
time that victorious coquette was beaten with her own lance and sword ; 
a dull, dead weight fell upon her heart, as she listened to Fane talkin 
of Vienna and its court belles, and Lady Adeliza, only daug ter of 
Protocol, whom Rosalie knew slightly, and whom the world said the 
Marquis would not have been unwilling to give to his beloved friend and 
secretary; and the more agreeably Fane talked, the lower went Rosalie’s 
spirits, as they walked through the gold brown woodlands alone, for the 

t time since they had parted five years before. 

“T have lost him—I have no power over him—he cares so little for 
me now, that he has even forgotten my mad words!” she thought, bit- 
terly. ‘ No doubt he is grateful to me for not taking him at his word, 
and leaving him free till he met Adeliza Vavasour. I have lost him ! 
I had no right to ridicule poor Jessie d’Orville. Oh, Heaven! that I 
should win all others and have no power over him!” 

Fane at that moment pointed to the left, through the trees. “ Look! 
does not that view make one think of Cambridge? The lime-tree avenue, 
with the spire of old Count Maximilian’s chapel, is very like the avenue 
at Brazenbricks.” 

As he spoke with designed carelessness, he turned his eyes full on her ; 
hers were full of tears, which her hat did not altogether hide; a deep flush 
went over her face, then she grew very pale. ‘ Do not speak to me of 
Cambridge,” she said, passionately ; “f loathe the very memory of it!” 

Practised diplomatist though Fane was, he could not help a flash of 
his old eagerness in his eyes; he looked at her for a moment tenderly, 
longingly ; then he smiled a smile that required all his skill in ruse and 
finesse to hide the pain which prompted its satire. 

“Indeed! I wonder at that ; you had plenty of those conquests which 
I remember we used to concur in thinking the best sauce piquante to the 
monotony of society ; and if some were wise enough to adopt your motto, 
“ J’oublie et je laisse oublier,” and only played at being wounded, as 
children say, if what I have heard be true, there was a memory of you 
carried to Balaklava deep enough to have satisfied the most ~~ 
Semiramis. It is not often that even such as you are flattered by fideli 
till death ; we are too wise. It often makes me smile to hear boys, fi 
of Lamartine and Goethe, talking of and expecting the love of the poets 
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to come down on earth, as though they had no idea that among people 
of the world amusement is all that is expected on either side, for which, 
when they part and meet again, they owe each other no grudge, but 
rather gratitude for pleasant hours past.” 

“Could he tell me more plainly that he thanks me for my rejection ?” 
thought Rosalie, with some such a pang as she had given carelessly to 
many who had loved her as strongly and hopelessly as she now loved 
Fane. She had difficulty to keep her voice from shaking as she answered 
him bitterly, “ It is fortunate that you are so happily constituted; since 
your love was only an amusement, you cannot blame those who may 

ve treated it lightly.” 

“She taunts me with her rejection of me,” thought Fane, with a 
deadly oath to himself, and a flush of pride, mortified and stung, risin 
over his forehead. But he had not learnt diplomacy only to be so ill- 
skilled in concealment as to give Rosalie Rivers a second triumph over 
him. He smiled again, lifting his cap to Lady Tressillyan in the distance. 
‘My love! Oh, I have done with all that; we diplomats have no time 
for such puerilities. I always did amuse myself, as you do, Miss Rivers. 
Why should we seek more, when that satisfies and never troubles us ? 
I don’t believe in love, I tell you, and I should be very sorry to try it if 
I did. Who does in these days? We have all much deeper ambitions, 
and much more exciting pursuits to occupy us. Beaux yeux were my 
weakness, but I shall be six-and-thirty to-morrow; I should be sorry if 
I had nothing more to interest me or to look forward to than a laiete 
smile and frown.” 

That was all as unblushing a fabrication as ever any one of Fane’s 
order bamboozled an innocent nation with after a congress of European 
powers, but it passed with his auditor. She turned paler and paler as he 
spoke, while he watched her keenly ; the coquette was being beaten with 
her own foils, with which she had held her own so long and victoriously. 

* Does she care for me?” thought Fane. “ Yet, even if she did, how 
could I trust a woman who let my lips touch her cheek one moment, 
another’s five minutes after, What truth or faith could I hope for in 
her? Fifty to one it is only vanity, mortified at finding me free from her 
chains, that makes her want to lure me to her side again! Well, Lady 
Tressillyan,” he said aloud, “ have you been perpetuating the beauties of 
the Goatsberg ? How happy you would make poor Falk if you would 
honour his gallery with this; he would prize it much more than his 
Van Eycks and his Ruysdaels.” 

When Sybil Tressillyan and Rosalie came back to the hotel that 
morning, Cartouche was standing on the steps, talking to his valet, before 
he saw them. 

“T shall start early to-morrow morning, Coates; mind everything is 
ready. You had better go and pack up at once.” 

estopped. They passed him close ; so close that the feather of Lady 
Tressillyan’s hat brushed his arm, and the sleeve of her jacket caught in 
a little chain that crossed his waistcoat. As they both moved to disen- 
gage it, their hands met; she looked up in his face with such agony in 

eyes as I never wish to see in any human being’s again; and the 
Major—by George, if all the men of Ours had seen him, Ironside, as 
we called him, because nothing ever shook his nerve or quickened his 
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!—turned as white at the sight and touch of that girl as poor 
Charlie did in his death-swoon. Hurried and excited, in detaching her 
sleeve she gave the chain a jerk ; outof the breast of his waistcoat fell an 
ivory miniature, a little thing, just the face and shoulders of a young 
= in evening dress, with golden hair and violet eyes. She looked up 
at him. 

* You keep it still !”” 

“ Yes; as the face of one now dead to me!” 

Both whispers were too low for any other to hear them except myself, 
who happened to be close behind them ; but his was stern enough to dash 
hope out of the boldest heart. I knew now what that little gold case was 
that had turned a bullet from Cartouche’s heart at Alma, and that he had 
hidden so tenaciously when I had caught him once while dressing, and 
seen its glitter on his breast as he got into harness for a field-day. 

That ‘night there was a bal masqué at the Redoute. Falconberg had 
instigated it in imitation of the winter balls in Vienna. Prince Carl and 
his little Court were all its patrons, and Rosalie, in one of those few 
moments when her old vivacity and coquetry had come back, had told us 
she intended to have the loveliest dress ever seen, and defied us all to 
know her in her little mask; while we of course vowed that her figure and 
her voice would distinguish her, however disguised. The ball-rooms of 
Sherryzinseidlitz had never looked gayer or brighter than they did for the 
bal masqué; everybody liked it, and even the English, who might at home 
have thought it proper to avow with a shudder their condemnation of all 
such levities, put on dominoes, and enjoyed it. Our compatriots and com- 
patriotes on the Continent always put me in mind of children out of 
school. We are so “ laisser aller” when the eyes of the tutor, alias “our 
set,” is off us. We area very moral nation, I believe—at least, I hear a 
great deal to that effect now-a-days—but we leave our morality at home 
with the children, the servants, the money for the taxes, and all other dis- 
agreeables, when we can get off to Paris or the Bads, and have a little 
fun, in petto, as our nature inclines to do, but‘our profession, or our order, 
or our society forbids. 

I believe everybody knew Rosalie in her pink and silver dress, which 
was, as she had promised, the loveliest in the room (despite her mask, 
who would not have known that parfuite taille out of ten thousand ?). 
She had every one of her worshippers round her, Prince Carl, in his blue 
domino, included; while another man, in a violet domino, followed and 
watched her from a distance, who perhaps cared more for her than any one 
there whispering adoration in her ear. Lady Tressillyan was present 
also, in white, spangled with gold stars, and it was well for her that it was 
a bal masqué, for I fancy her face was as blanched as her dress. Cartouche 
was not there ; he was playing recklessly at the trente-et-quarante tables, 
endangering thousands, and yet—luck ever runs so—winning ceaselessly, 
just because he chose his colour without a thought, and scarcely knew 
whether he lost or won. If his all had been staked on one turn of the 
wheel, and every hope centred on it, he would have lost, without doubt. 
Nothing is so obstinate in blessing or in cursing us as Chance. 

Fane watched Rosalie all the evening. He loved her—more fool he, he 
said, in bitterness of heart, to himself often and often. He had never for- 
gotten her; that repulse at Cambridge had only served to teach him that he 
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cared more for her than he had ever done for any woman. For five years 
he had tried, and to no purpose, to forget her. He believed her to be a 
heartless , but his reason could have no sway against his passion. 
At last the flirt was in love, too deeply for pride, or judgment, or an 
to have any sway in the matter. He had plunged into public life; he had 
given himself up to study, to politics, to ambition, but he could not forget 
woman who had won him and then rejected him. And now that he 
had met her again, though he would have shot himself before he would 
have given her another triumph, he felt the olden delirium stealing over 
him, and he longed—as the gay flirt par excellence had never thought to 
long—to be able to aceredit that soft, mournful look, which seemed to tell 
him that the brilliant coquette had a heart, and a heart that was his. 
Fane had a seductive future opening before him; he was ambitious, more- 
over, and had good reason to think that, however high his ambitions, he 
might one day see them gratified ; yet, though he had said that at six- 
and-thirty he should be sorry to have nothing of deeper interest than a 
woman’s smile, I am afraid the distinguished secretary of the British Le- 
gation would have flung aside all he had won, and all he hoped to win, of 
social honours, only to be able to hear the voice that had thrown his own 
words in his teeth under the Cambridge limes, whisper that she repented, 
and regretted that hasty repulse, and had loved him ever since, KS 
all those long five years they had been parted. 


Fane threw himself down on a couch in a little empty ante-room with 
a weary sigh, which Lord Protocol would have thought very ungrateful 
‘to fate from his talented and successful secretary, who might well look to 
be his successor in reaping diplomatic laurels. Fane would have given 


his life to know—only to know—whether or not Rosalie Rivers was 
worth loving as he loved her; whether that brilliant beauty had or had 
nota heart. As he lay there, a voice struck on his ear: it was Prince 
Carl’s, urging a passionate love suit in eloquent French, laying his rank, 
his name, the honour of his love, as freely as a man could, at the feet of 
—whom Fane could not see, but his fears told him rightly—Rosalie Rivers. 
His heart stood still, his pulses beat with fever heat; such an offer, such 
a triumph for her as scarcely any woman ever had before ; a royal name, 
a principality, a court—all that would most tempt Rosalie, she who loved 
brilliance, and sovereignty, and rank. She would never reject it; he never 
hoped it for a second ; yet he listened for her answer as a man listens for 
the bell that sounds the signal for his death-stroke. Gently, gratefully, 
but firmly, Rosalie refused her princely lover—refused a conquest such as 
that young coquette could never have hoped to win—a conquest with 
which all Europe would have resounded—a conquest that would have 
crowned the victories which had been so dear to her, with one that would 
have eclipsed them all. She refused him. Fane rose and left the ante- 
room to hear no more, his heart beating as for five years it had not done. 

“Not to be dazzled by such an offer as his, she must love some man 
very mw Is it 1?” he thought, as he pushed his way unconsciously 


crowd of dominoes. 

y Tressillyan left an hour after she had eome there, Falconberg 

escorting her to the carriage ; but the carriage was not forthcoming, nor 

the servants either, it-was so-very early. With a hundred apologies and 
tions, Falk Jeft-her a moment to go and look for it at the entrance, 
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and as she stood alone playing with her bouquet, and forgetting where 
she was, two or three young fellows, English college men, very likely 
flushed with the Rhenish they had been drinking ad libitum, surrounded 
her, and not knowing her with her mask on, began talking certain 
leasantries far from agreeable to the raffinée young Peeress. She was 
th proud and plucky, and put them aside haughtily enough at first ; but 
the young fellows, only excited by opposition, became a great deal too 
demonstrative in their admiration for her tastes, and, her nerves being 
already unstrung, she grew excited and frightened at their loud voices 
and free words, and called, almost unconsciously, to a man passing, for 
protection from their insults. Before she knew whom she had appealed 
to, one of her insulters was quietly lifted up by his collar and put aside 
like a little dog, the others were abashed by a few stern cutting words, 
her hand was drawn through Cartouche’s arm, she was lifted into one of 
the hotel carriages that chanced to stand at the door, and she was driving 
beside him the twenty yards that were between the Koenig Carl and the 
Redoute, crying, as if her heart would break, all the way, sobbing 
passionately and unrestrainedly like a child, the long tension on her 
nerves giving way at last. Cartouche sat silent beside her; once only 
she looked at him, and his face was so white and stern, that poor little 
Sybil did not dare to speak to him; he could not speak to her; five 
minutes more and he would have looked for the last time on the woman 
who had broken his heart. 

The five minutes’ drive was over ; he lifted her out; the carriage drove 
back ; they stood alone under the great iron gateway of the garden 
before the Koenig Carl, where the lime-trees were waving their silvery 
boughs in the cold, calm, mournful moonlight. He stood a moment 
looking at her as the starlight glittered on her white dress, and her 

Iden hair—that golden hair that he had used to stroke so rey tg 

— days. If he looked longer, he felt his strength would fail him. 
He lifted his cap to her with the stately courtesy habitual to him. 

‘I must bid you good evening, Lady Tressillyan.” 

She took no notice. She stood with her head bent down, great tears 
falling fast on her bouquet. 

He held out his end this time. “Lady Tressillyan—good evening !” 
He repeated her name as if to ice himself. She took no notice. He spoke 
the same words a third time, then turned and took hold of the gate to 
open it again, and leave her—for ever. ' 

But she sprang to him ; she flung herself upon him, throwing her arms 
round his neck. 

“ Philip, Philip, you shall not go! Have mercy!” 

He quivered from head to foot at her touch. ‘* What mercy had you 
on me?” 

But she clung to him the closer the more coldly he spoke. 

“ God forgive me. I was mad. I knew not me bn I did. I loved you, 
I ot, you, as I do now, but you were too calm for my passionate 
nature. I wanted to sting you into jealousy, to be sure of my power 
over you. It was vain, it was cruel, it was wicked ; but I was so young, 
Philip, and I have suffered so bitterly for it. My noblest, dearest, best, 
you were all the world to me then—you are so still !” 

Hot tears fell from his eyes on her golden hair as she clung to him; 
but a bitter smile came on tis face. 
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“ Yet you could desert me, and marry for rank! I wonder you dare 


to speak of love to me!” 

He tried to break from her, but she held him fast, wreathing her arms 
round him with all her strength. 

“TI never married for rank! I never thought of rank! I married in 
a moment of madness when I heard that in six months you had forgotten 
me, and were going to wed another. I rushed into misery with headlong 
folly. I added one sin to another. I worshi you, yet I married a 
man I loathed and hated. Not for rank, P ilip—never for rank, or 
money, or position, only in an hour of mad passion to sting you if I could 
into remorse for the severity and the haste with which you broke off all 
between us, I was wrong. I was wicked. I sinned a double sin; but 
if you knew all I have suffered—if you knew how I loved you, you would 
forgive me—indeed, you would forgive me!” She leaned her head 
against his arm, sobbing passionately. He did not repulse her ; he looked 
down at her as she clung to him, and shivered under the clasp of her 
white arms. She looked up at him again. “Oh, Heaven! if you knew 
how [ love you, my own, my dearest. Do not leave me, for God’s sake, 
Philip. I have nothing in the world but you !” 

Could he leave her, with her little hands round his neck, her pas- 
sionate violet eyes looking into his, bitter tears falling on his breast? 
Cartouche was a strong man, but he had not strength for that. His 
heart beat loud fast throbs against hers, his voice murmured, hoarse and 
broken, 

“My darling! my darling! how I have loved you!” 

And as he bowed his head, till his lips rested on her brow, Sybil Tres- 
sillyan clung closer to him, and knew that she was forgiven. 


V. 
WHAT THE BEAUTY LOSES AND THE DIPLOMATIST WINS. 


THe morning after the bal ué Fane and Falconberg drove in to 
the Bad to ask me to join them the day after in a boar hunt. They 
stayed to lunch in my room, and while we were discussing Rhenish and 
omelettes Harry Boville came in. 

“ Have you heard the news ?” he asked us, as soon as he was seated. 

“ What news in particular?” said Fane. “ You must define it in such 
a nest of scandales as this.”’ 

“ Why, the news par excellence—that The Rivers property is all gone 
smash. The Royal Swindle Bank has broken, and that haughty beauty 
has lost every farthing. What a come-down for her, by Jove! She 
don’t look like one to suit small means, does she ?” 

i all her money. The devil! ’Pon my life I’m very sorry,” 
Fane did not speak; he looked up startled and excited, that was all. 
“Every stiver of it, and lots of people as well. The bank was a 

regular smash, and the directors are all off for France. Mrs. Rivers 

— into hysterics, Sir James, like an old fool, is vowing it makes no 

ifference to him, and Rosalie—Jessie says she comes out quite strong— 
takes it as calmly and pluckily as may be, and makes lightly of it to her 
mother. So she may for a day or two, but when she has to come down 
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to reality, and go out as a governess, I don’t fancy she'll relish it much. 
By George! only think of that proud coquette, with her dainty dress, and 
extravagant notions, and haughty ways, having to come down to beggary, 
for it’s nothing better.” 

Fane looked at him with a contemptuous anger, which might have 
stung anybody even more obtuse than Harry. : 

‘It seems to afford you satisfaction, Mr. Boville. I dare say you will 
not be singular ; Miss Rivers is too attractive not to have many enemies 
in both sexes; in her own from envy, in ours from revenge. ‘ Dans les 
malheurs de nos meilleurs amis il y a toujours quelque chose qui ne nous 
déplait pas,’ how much more so in the misfortunes of those who have 
smtiied our amour-propre, and annoyed us with their superiority.” 

Harry reddened with shame; he did not quite understand Fane’s rapid 
French, but he understood—and he would have been stupid indeed if he 
hadn’t—the contempt in his eyes and his voice. Harry, moreover, felt 
it was true; he was spiteful against The Rivers for wounding his vanity, 
= like all small natures, would have enjoyed seeing her “ brought 

own.” 

Lionel was very silent while we finished the Rhenish, as if he were 
discussing some point within himself—so silent, that Falk told him if he 
hadn’t been more entertaining than that at Vienna he wouldn’t have 
been such a Court favourite as he was. One might have fancied it had 
been he who had lost his fortune instead of Rosalie Rivers, he seemed so 
disturbed and irritated at it. She might have wounded Fane’s amour- 
propre, but he at least took no pleasure in the young Queen’s downfal. 

It was true Rosalie and her mother had lost every penny. To Mrs. 
Rivers it mattered but little ; Sir James was a gentleman—Sir James was 
a millionnaire, to whom money was nothing, and he had declared his sen- 
timents would remain unchanged by any reverse of fortune. But for 
Rosalie there were but two roads open to ber : to live a dependent on the 
D’Orvilles’ bounty, or to support herself as governess or dame de com- 
pagnie. Poor Rosalie! with her raffinés tastes, and her expensive attire, 
and her proud, sensitive spirit; the brilliant beauty so used to reign over 
all she met, and shine and conquer wherever she went! Poor Rosalie! 
It is all very well, we know, to talk of resignation and contentment, and 
strong-minded women may prate very contemptuously of “ filthy lucre,” 
and “rising to meet any emergency,” but I don’t fancy, if they found 
themselves in the position, they would relish it remarkably. 

Rosalie bore it very well ; de had plenty of pluck at a good deal of 
self-control. She did her best to console her mother, who was in a state 
of hysteria, calculated to alarm the whole hotel, and heard of her beggary 
with more fortitude than might have been expected from that spoiled 
darling of society, who had had her own way ever since her nurse had 
promised her the moon when she was three years old, adding a judicious 
“ Nobody can say No to you, my beauty, you are so pretty !” But when 
Sir James had taken Mrs. Rivers for a drive, to try and raise her spirits, 
and Rosalie, who declined to go, was left alone, she found she had very 
little philosophy left, still less resignation and contentment with her 
lot. She knew the world well, too well, not to be sure that it would be 
a very altered one to her, when all whom she had eclipsed or humiliated 
could pay her off in slights and mortification. She sat and looked out of 
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her window on to the Platz, half-unconsciously noticing those below 


moving about in the bright sunshine. She saw Harry and Jessie 
laughing and talking with half a dozen men and amazones, going to 
see some cascade or castle; she saw Sybil Tressillyan, who knew 
nothing of her bad news, on a little mountain pony, with her sketching 
traps hung on the pommel, and Cartouche walking by her side, looking 
in her violet eyes as if all his heaven hung there, about to have a long 
morning together among the hills and woods, to realise in solitude the 
fulness of their newly restored a sm she saw Cosmo Chevasn 
driving Lilla Tremaine in a little basket-carriage ; she had heard last 
night he was engaged to her; she was glad he had found some one who 
would care for him as he merited, and yet she felt doubly lonely to think 
another had replaced her, even with a man whom she had never loved ; 
then she saw, laughing and talking with the Major and Sybil, before they 
started for their tbte-S-téte sketching trip, Fane, the only man who had 
ever had power over her, who loved her no longer, but whom she 
now loved so well, whom her coquetteries had lost, and over whom 
her spells had no power. And poor Rosalie threw herself down on 
the couch, crying as if her heart would break. She knew now what 
it was to bear the curse she had cast so thoughtlessly upon so many. 
She was in sorrow, and alone; all her lovers and friends were far away 
from her, and she would have given her life for one word of that tender- 
ness and affection which she, the brilliant beauty, the resistless coquette, 
had so often thrown away with a careless laugh. She had come at last 
to need the love she had so often mocked. 

She lay on the sofa, her face buried on the cushions, sobbing more 
bitterly than Rosalie Rivers had ever had occasion to do in all her sunny 
and envied life. Fane, who had seen her at the window, and gone wu 
stairs to call on her without any definite purpose except to tell her 
was grieved for her misfortunes, stood in the doorway looking at her; 
she could not see him where she was. Her little dog, running in with 
its quondam master, leaped upon her, licking her dress and her hair. 
Rosalie caught him up, kissing him fifty times. “ Fido, poor little Fido, 
you are the only thing that loves me now! Your master has forgotten 
me !” 

Fido was pushed gently away, and Fane bent over her till his lips 
touched her chesnut hair—bent over her as he had done that fatal night 
by the river-side in dear old Granta. 

“ His master has never forgotten you—never will; but he has not for- 
gotten, either, a bitter lesson you gave him five years ago!” 

Rosalie sprang up, her pale cheeks flushing with the shock and sur- 
oe of his presence. She looked lovelier to Fane than in her most 

rilliant moments as she stood before him now, her eyes full of tears, her 
lips quivering, her hair a little disordered, her face full of tenderness and 
sorrow. She stretched out her hands to him. 

“Oh, if you knew how I have regretted my folly—my madness! I 
never meant you to take my words in earnest———” 

She stopped, a passionate sob choking her voice, while her head 
drooped upon her hands. Nobody would have known our brilliant, vic- 
torious, proud young beauty. But she touched Fane more than ever she 
had done in her most dazzling moments. He knew now that she loved 
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him, that the coquette was conquered. He took her hands, and drew 
her to him. 

“ Rosalie, if I ask. you again what I asked you then, will you send me 
away a second time? 4 

If you had told Fane that he, the all-conquering Lauzun, would ever 
stoop to. offer. his’ love twice to a woman who had once rejected it and 
mocked at him, he would have thrown your words in your teeth, and 
laughed you to scorn ; yet, when half an Lous after Rosalie looked up in 
his face, and whispered, “ But. do you know that I have nothing—abso- 
lutely: nothiig--that I have lost all?” Fane kissed her more fondly than 
he had ever.done any woman, and spoke the truth when, he answered 
her: “ Lost.all?- What have you lost that I care for? ‘All that I seek 
you can give me; all that is dear to me is yourself and—your love !” 


_Sherryzinseidlitz has a tender place in more than one heart among 
those who remember that it was under the fragrant linden-trees of the 
pretty German town that the dark pages of their lives were turned down 
for ever, and fair white ones stamped in gold opened in their stead. 
Cartouche and Sybil Tressillyan were married a very few weeks after 
that eventful bal masqué at the Bad, and those violet eyes, that the 
Major was such a madman about, that the wrong done to him had never 
had power to drive them from his memory, were so far his best physician 
that he had his arm out of his sling on the day when he made the 
original of the little miniature, against which his heart had throbbed so 
faithfully and hopelessly in silence and bitterness, his wife. It was not 
at Sherryzinseidlitz, but at the Embassy in Vienna, that Rosalie Rivers 
signed her Coquerte’s CAPITULATION; and all those who had lost their 
heads about her would have drunk still deeper of their old delirium, and 
Fane would have risked falling by deadly shots from envious hands, had 
they seen her then, for never did that young beauty look more bewitching 
than under her bridal veil, with the orange-flowers on her chesnut hair, 
that showed her captured at last. Even Lord Protocol was captivated 
by her, though he was deeply grieved that his favourite should have been 
beguiled by any softer charms than those of statecraft, or have any roses 
strewn in his path that might delay him from his goal. But Rosalie is no 
enemy to diplomacy; she has thrown herself head and heart into his 
career; all her ambitions are merged into his. In the Times to-day 
Cartouche is gazetted to the Coloneley of Ours, and I see her Majesty 
has been pleased to create Sir Lionel Fane Knight Commander of the 
Bath for his diplomatic services. If Fane was long before he knew whether 
he had won the Coquette’s heart or not, he has no doubt that he has’ the 
monopoly of it now; nor she of his, for that matter, desperate flirts 
as both of them have been. Ladies and lapidaries would han up if I 
alluded to the king of jewels set in gold, else I should choose that frame- 
work as the simile of the brilliant, radiant, and unclouded life in which 
the master-hands of Love and Happiness have reframed Our Diamonps, 
that once gleamed and glittered only to cut and cross each other. 
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No. XI. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


QUE penses-tu, mon cher Alfred : 
Is Our Master quite so deep a politician as you and I and all the rest 
of the world have supposed him to be, or is he one of those who trim their 


sails to every wind that blows, wait upon Providence, and trust to the 
chapter of accidents ? 


Il y a 14 de quoi réfléchir, mon cher! 

There is a passage in one of Victor Cousin’s works which seems 
licable to the philosophy of the great personage who is so much in the 
abit of keeping us in suspense. ‘Socrate,” he says, “avait lair 

dadmettre tout ce qu’on lui disait, et en feignant de !’adopter il le 
poussait ou le laissait arriver 4 des conclusions absurdes qu'il ne 
désavouerait pas expressément, pour ne pas avoir l’air de mystifier son 
interlocuteur.” 

Whoever Our Master may actually take to his counsels, or whatever 
confidence he may repose in some chosen friend—if there really be such 
a person—an intelligible policy, so far as the rest of the world is con- 
cerned, is certainly not the result. 

In closing my last letter I told you I had no room for comment on the 
exposition of principles contained in the article of M. Boniface, in the 
Constitutionnel. 

It was just as well for me that I did not attempt to do so ; for, scarcely 
had the article appeared which repeated the doctrine of non-intervention, 
than the acts of Admiral de Tinan before Gaeta at once gave it the lie. 

To refuse to acknowledge the blockade of the stronghold of King 
Francis the Second is one thing; but to prevent the Piedmontese fleet 
from co-operating with its army is another, and something more than 
simple neutrality: it is the rendering of most efficient aid by every means 
short of those hostilities which were positively threatened. 

There is a common proverb in this country which says, you cannot hold 
with the hare and hunt with the hounds; you must do either one thin 
or the other, or as our phrase is, de deux choses Tune. But, — this 
= has not been acted upon in the late fast and loose policy of 

rance towards struggling Italy. If the invasion of the Papal States 
were connived at—if Lamoriciére were—as it appears he was—drawn 
into a fatal snare—if no objections were raised to the entrance of the 
Piedmontese army into the Neapolitan territory,—the natural, the logical 
conclusion from these facts is that France, without directly avowing her 
sympathy with Victor Emmanuel, at least tacitly encouraged him. And 
yet, at the last moment, when the expectant King of Italy is about to 
give the coup de grace to his rival, France steps in and arrests the blow. 

As the divine Williams causes the wittiest personage in all his plays to 
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observe: “ Call you this backing of your friends? A plague upon such 
backing! Give me them that will face me!” But to face his friends 
without a mask is evidently no part of the system of that great Imperial 
politician, the ink of whose manifesto was hardly dry which declared that 
* the intervention of France against Piedmont would be a contradiction,” 
when Admiral de Tinan’s decks were cleared for action, and his guns 
braqués to blow the Emperor’s friend’s admiral out of the water. And 
for the sake of whom? Of one of those governments ‘“ which by their 
sympathies or by their confidences have no right to require such 
sacrifices.” 

Our interference at Gaeta is then, at the least, an excess of generosity; 
but, perhaps, after all, he who exercises it has a private understanding 
with the parties concerned, and says, with Don Juan, “ Est-ce que chacun 
de vous ne sait pas ce qui en est, sans qu’il soit nécessaire que je m’ex- 
plique davantage ?” 

For an outspoken personage commend me, on the other hand, to Milord 
John Russell. 

That first despatch, in which Sardinia was held back from prematurely 
attacking Austria, might—from the crudity of its language—have 
seemed to denote a feeling favourable to the possessor of Venetia; but 
it scarcely required a momentary consideration of the noble lord’s 

olitical convictions with respect to Italy, to feel sure that it was not his 
intention to stultify them at the eleventh hour. And now you have the 
fact in black and white, in his subsequent despatch to the English minister 
at Turin. 

Here, again, we may quarrel with the form, or rather smile at the 
antiquated reasoning which finds in the opinion of “that eminent jurist 
Vattel” a precedent to be followed in these days: ma foi, you might 
as well pit the cookery of Vattel, who fell on his own sword in the days 
of Louis the Fourteenth, against that of the chef who now officiates at 
Philippe’s in the Rue Montorgueil! We may smile, too, at the way in 
which Lord John refuses to discuss the question which is the gravamen 
of offence in the eyes of the Great Powers who condemn the conduct of 
the King of Sardinia; but, at all events, we cannot but commend the 
courageous manifestation of opinion which officially assures revolted Italy 
of the moral support of the English government. It is for Milord him- 
self to reconcile the discrepancies between his despatches, but, as has been 
justly observed, his last act must pass for a great exploit in the annals of 
diplomatic gallantry. 

But it is neither the quasi-friendship of the Emperor Napoleon, nor the 
vneoncealed sympathy of Milord, which, at this moment, suffice to settle 
the Italian question. 

That which far exceeds the importance of the capture of Gaeta—the 
proclamation, even, of Victor Emmanuel as King of Italy—is the in- 
quiry into how the peninsula is hereafter to be governed, and what is to 
be the policy of the new government towards Austria. 

The tranquillisation of the south will not be an easy task, not only on 
account of the instability of the Neapolitan character, but because of the 
impossibility of immediately conciliating the absolutists and the numbers 
who suffer material losses by the revolution. As to the plébiscite, we— 
as Frenchmen, observers, too, of the manner in which the popular vote 
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was obtained at Nice—think nothing of that. An impulsive people—a 
host of lazzaroni—I do not speak of those who remembered the tyranny 
under which they so long had groaned, but of the ignorant multitude— 
will shout “ Si!” when their feelings are moved one way, as readily as 
they would ery “No!” if moved in another. And anal it seems 
that insurrectionary symptoms have declared themselves in the Abruzzi, 
which are likely enough to extend elsewhere, while brigandage—that 
truly Neapolitan pastime—is once more rife, and was exercised but a few 
days ago at the expense of an English traveller, who, fancying himself in 
Paradiso, was rudely undeceived by discovering that he had only reached 
the Principato. 

These insurvections will, of course, be put down—the brigands, too, 
may be kept in order—the disaffected soldier may swear allegiance to 
new banners—the absolutists may intrigue—the dispossessed officials 
may submit; the real Italian difficulty does not lie in that direction, but 
. in the differences which are likely to prevail amongst the emancipated 
Italians themselves, those who have fought and wrought for Italian 
unity, but who interpret its meaning in opposite senses. 

The friendship of Garibaldi for Mazzini has been an encouragement to 
the followers of the latter to propagate the doctrines of their leader, in 
spite of the honest declarations of the ex-Dictator in favour of the Ré 
d'Italia. The disciples of republican unity are not likely to refrain from 


intrigue, nor, intriguing, are likely to lack partisans, when they point to 
the summary way in which the acts of Garibaldi have been set aside, 
and, as they will say, with his services unrequited. The ex-Dictator him- 
self, though not ths do his enmities—Cavour and Fanti, par exemple—is 


too high-minded to complain of personal ill-treatment ; besides, he knows 
of what value he still is to Italy, and nourishes the most sanguine hopes 
of her complete deliverance from foreign thrall. 

Will it be possible, then, with the mind of every Italian shaped and 
bent by him towards one sole object, to prevent that war against Austria 
which he threatens in the spring ? ‘ Woe to freedom,” were the words 
which have found an echo wherever the Italian tongue is spoken, “ unless 
a million of Italian youths be under arms before next March, or rather 
February!” In the mouth of any other than Garibaldi, this declaration 
would have been held the utterance of a mere enthusiast, but we have 
seen that, at his prompting, armed men can spring from the soil like the 
dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus; and when the hour comes which he has 
named, be sure that his voice will not be silent, nor his presence withheld. 

Here, however, is another and an equal danger for Italy. Organise 
troops as they may, it is chimerical to imagine that any amount of volun- 
tary foree can make impression on the Quadrilateral if honestly and 
skilfully defended ; and the Piedmontese army is not yet the army to get 
the better of General Benedek. To provoke hostilities prematurely, is 
therefore a sure way to risk the loss of all that has been gained. 

That, sooner, or later, Piedmont will declare war against Austria there 
can be no doubt, but let Garibaldi beware how he precipitates the event! 
It is upon him that this part of the question solely turns. 

But, as M. Forcade very forcibly remarked the other day: “ Quelle 
est la distance qui nous sépare donc du conflit? C’est 4 la patience de 
Garibaldi qu’il faut la mesurer. C’egt de lui que dépend la tents de la 
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tréve dont nous jouissons. Garibaldi 4 l’air de ne nous donner que six 
_ mois de répit: les événements intérieurs de I’Italie, la difficulté de 
Yentreprise, des diversions imprévues éclatant en Europe, la force des 
choses, peuvent le contraindre 4 prendre un plus long delai. Quoi qu’il 
_ en soit, il n’est pas moins vrai, pour des gens qui ont vécu au jour 
~ |e jour, qu’une paix de six mois est presque une paix perpétuelle.” There 
is, however, no great consolation in this last remark, unless we suppose 
the following humorous comparison to be literally true: ‘Voila le 
Piémont et lAutriche tous deux condamnés par l'Europe a ne point 
franchir leurs limites, pétrifiés par les enchanteurs dans l’'immobilité de la 
défensive, réduits jusqu’a nouvel ordre & se regarder comme des chiens 
de faience.” 

With all these considerations—a policy that none can understand, an 
impetuosity that nothing can restrain, discordant elements at work for 
mischief, and mutual forbearance exercised only under a kind of protest— 
one may very well ask, “‘ What of the future ?” 

There is yet another subject besides war in Italy which excites my 
curiosity at the present moment. 

My excellent friend M. Jeffs has just placed in my hands a brochure 
by M. Cayla, bearing the title of “ Pape et Empereur,” in which it is 
seriously argued that Louis Napoleon ought to place himself at the head 
of the Gallican Church. 

The situation, if it come to pass, will be a novel one, but that need 
be no obstacle to the assumption of the tiara by him who wears the Im- 
vow crown of France. Pope Pius the Ninth is Pontiff nowhere, save in 

reland, in the Faubourg, and in the salons of Bruxelles, Munich, and 
Vienna ; and if it be necessary for the Church to have another Hilde- 
brand, why not invest with Papal authority the man who, reversing the 
acts of Hildebrand, has already virtually deposed a Pope ? 

Without, however, fitting this parallel to its historical conclusion—for 
Hildebrand died in exile—France under existing circumstances might do 
worse than welcome that which she cannot reject, provided the intention 
of the Emperor be really what is vicariously a leged—if, indeed, the alle- 


gation be vicarious, And yet, will the mysteries of the Faith be rendered 
more plain to common apprehensions when a master in the art of mysti- 
fication is at the head of our spiritual as well as of our temporal affairs? 
Ah, nous voila encore bien embrouillés ! 
Toujours 4 vous, 
Victor GOUACHE. 
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UNCLE JASPER’S GHOST. 
A CHRISTMAS TALE. 


By CosTELLo. 


I. 


On the outskirts of a pleasant country town, not ten miles distant from 
London, there stands a large old-fashioned mansion, in which, about forty 
years ago, lived an elderly gentleman named Nickles. 

Though near the high road, it is only in winter that the house can 
be distinctly seen from it, a long row of limes, the branches of which sweep 
the ground, and are closely intermingled, forming an almost impenetrable 
screen beyond the wall that borders the footpath. Ata ponderous iron 
gate, however, the wayfarer may partially gratify any curiosity he has to 

now what is within by peeping through the elaborate network with 
which it is fantastically ornamented. He will there see a plain, sub- 
stantial building of dark red brick, pierced with narrow windows that 
reflect very little light, owing to the Totty trees which cast their shadow 
over them and give the front of the house a general air of gloom. A 
“agg = walk leads straight from the gate to a small porch, approached 
a flight of steps, which divides the building into two unequal parts, 

t on the spectator’s left hand terminating in a curve where the grounds 
open out, apparently, to a considerable distance. They do so, in fact; 
and, once fairly round this curve, the aspect of the place is entirely 
changed. Looking southward, the view is both extensive and picturesque, 
ranging over gently-sloping meadows and a broad heath-covered common, 
which stretches away till its purple outline is lost in the far horizon. But 
the greatest charm of the situation is nearer home, in the thick woods that 
cover the broken ground lying westward of the house, where the plateau 
on which it is built abruptly sinks till it reaches a rapid winding stream, 
the boundary on that side of the small estate. These woods, intersected 
by steep paths, are in summer filled with a host of song-birds of every 
description, and all the year round are the chosen haunt of the jay, the 
wood-pigeon, and the squirrel, which latter most affect a clump of tall 
Scottish firs that cut the sky with their dark, unyielding foliage. Nor are 
there wanting smooth lawns and: trim parterres, sunny gardens and shaded 
alcoves, to heighten the attractions of a scene which is altogether one of 
unexpected beauty. Even something of romance attaches to the spot, 
for in one secluded nook, near a sunken road that crosses the property, 
are the ruins of an old moated grange, which gives its name to the place, 
beside whose roofless, spectral walls, few like to linger in passing after 
sunset. 

The house itself offers a striking contrast to all about it, oe 
entirely devoid of embellishment; but what is wanting in architectu 
display is made up in solidity—thick walls, spacious rooms, wide stair- 
cases, and plenty of space everywhere, being the characteristics of the in- 
terior. It was erected at a time when masons took more pains with their 
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work than is their custom in these days of stone and lath-and-plaster— 
the only restriction on a liberal use of materials arising from the fiscal 
necessity of limiting the luxury of light—and a stranger, unless specially 
shown over it, might be resident there for a long time without acquiring 
anything like a perfect idea of its construction. 

It has been said that The Grange was in the occupation of a Mr. 
Nickles. He was, in fact, the owner of the house, in succession to his 
father, by whom it was built. But besides the place in which he was born, 
Mr. Nickles succeeded also to a flourishing wine-merchant’s business in 
Mark-lane, and though his means were quite sufficient to enable him, had 
he been so minded, to give up trade, habit had made his daily visit to the 
City, and his occupations there, an absolute necessity. Every morning, 
therefore, witnessed his departure for London by the local p femnnan 
which pulled up at his gate, and every evening witnessed his punctual 
return by the same conveyance. Sunday was, of course, an exception to 
this mercantile peregrination. On that day he regularly attended the 
parish church, and it would have been a noticeable thing for the congre- 
gation if the large square pew in the angle near the vestry had not, at 
both services, held Mr. Jasper Nickles and his two nephews, whom he 
always brought down with him from town on the Saturday afternoon and 
returned with on the Monday morning. 

It may be inferred from this extreme regularity that Mr. Jasper Nickles 
led a very simple life. He was, in truth, a very simple-minded man, with 
few ideas beyond his ledger, and of great constitutional timidity, so much 
80, indeed, thet of his own accord he never ventured on any innovation, 
either in his counting-house or at home ; and but for the persuasions of 
his younger nephew or the dictates of his elder one, year after year would 
have gone by, to the end of his existence, without an attempt on his part 
to make the slightest change. You might have guessed at this infirmity 
of character, if you had noticed Mr. Jasper Nickles as he walked between 
the two young men, turning his head alternately to each, with a grave or 
pleased expression, according to the tone of the last speaker, and have 
naturally concluded: ‘“ That poor little thread-paper of a man has 
certainly no will of his own.” 

_ _ In some respects, however, this conclusion would have been wrong, for 
though Mr. Jasper Nickles was deficient in energy, he showed a quiet 

pertinacity in some things which kept him far above a mere dependence 
on the will of others. For example, his nephews often urged him to re- 
linquish business—different motives influencing them in making the sug- 
gestion—but to this advice he always opposed a steady, uniform resist- 
ance. He felt that he was fit for nothing else, and that he would have 
been a lost man without it; he was brought up to “the profession,” and 
resolved, with forcible feebleness, to stick to it to the last. You'll put 
me in my coffin, boys,” he said; “ but mind, you'll have to write on the 
plate, he died in harness ;” and the exquisite nature of this joke con- 
tributed, perhaps, to maintain him in his resolution, 

Mr. Jasper Nickles was strong, too, on another point. Where once his 
affections were fixed, he never varied. It might have been the same with 
his dislikes, but here his timid nature interfered and prevented their 
utterance. But if he spoke well of anybody, and good words were con- 
stantly in his mouth, you might be sure that the person, if he were in 
need, would one day find a friend in Mr. Jasper Nickles. 
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With respect to that trifling article called money, which all of us care 
something about, Mr. Jasper Nickles did not greatly differ from the rest 
of the world: that is to say, he looked after it pretty closely. A man 
may be strong-minded or the reverse, capable of persuading a senate or 
unable to attract attention at a vestry meeting, a leader of opinion or its 
humblest follower, a sage or its opposite—no matter: if he does not 
understand the right use of money, he forms, at all events, his own con- 
ception of its value; you may guide him in a thousand different ways, but 
it is hard, very hard, to influence him in the disposal of his cash. Of this 
increment to comfort—not to say comfort itself—Mr. Jasper Nickles had 
a tolerably large share, but the extent of his investments was a secret to 
all but lis banker and himself. His nephews, however, whom he had 
admitted to his firm as small partners with moderate shares, could judge 
from the transactions of the house that the business to which they were 
eventually to succeed was a thriving one. 

Of these young men it is now necessary to say something. 

They were the orphan children of two sisters who, much younger than 
Mr. Jasper Nickles, had been left entirely dependent on their brother. 
One of them had married a Mr. Hartland, the other a Mr. Price,—the 
first a colonial broker, the second a wharfinger; both husbands had 
failed, after absorbing their wives’ dowers, and all four were dead, dying 
while yet their children were boys at school. There was only the differ- 
ence of a year between Richard Price and Edward Hartland—the former 
being the elder—but a greater diversity than age distinguished them. 
Richard Price was of a hard, dictatorial, overbearing disposition, claiming 
to have his own way in everything, and aiming at governing all about him 
—his uncle especially ; Edward Hartland, on the contrary, though full 
of proper spirit, was gentle, affectionate, and submissive, and without 
seeking to rule he swayed by the force of kindness. At the period to 
which this narrative refers Richard Price was twenty-five, and Edward 
Hartland twenty-four, Mr. Jasper Nickles being in his sixtieth year. 

From the nature of his avocations, Mr. Jasper Nickles went rarely into 
society, and saw very little company at home. His nephews had lod 
ings in London, and he led a solitary life, the greater part of the wee 
at home. It might have been different, for he was once in love, but he 
never had courage to prefer his suit, and a rival, with no pr ii 
visitings of his own unworthiness, stepped in and carried off the prize. 
From that day Mr. Jasper Nickles resolved to remain a bachelor, and 
this was one of the few resolves in which he continued firm. But, though 
celibacy was his fate and solitude his habit, he had by no means shut his 
heart against the world ;—least of all against the winner of the prize he 
had lost. A community of sorrow was, perhaps, the cause of this acces- 
sibility, for the lady had died within five years of her marriage, leaving 
only one child, a girl, to console her widowed husband. Mr. Colegrave 
—that was his name—possessed a good landed estate, a few miles from 
the town near which Mr. Jasper Nickles lived, and intercourse between 
the two was frequent; indeed, Mr. Colegrave and his daughter were 
almost the only persons in the neighbourhood who visited the latter. 

It had been Mr. Colegrave’s misfortune to be brought up as a mere 
country gentleman, and for some years he was one of the idlest of his 
class, hunting, shooting, fishing, living upon his means, doing = 
but improve himself or his estate, or make a suitable provision for his 
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daughter. The necessity for retrenchment came at last; he saw that 
he must forego his most expensive pleasures, and as he witnessed the 
diminution of his inheritance his thoughts took a speculative direction. 
Without actually embarking in trade, he entered into more than one 
trade-venture, but knowing nothing of commercial matters he always 
came out a loser. To redeem his losses—to procure also the means of 
making the lucky hit that was to set him on his legs again—Mr. Cole- 
an gradually mortgaged his property till very little of it was left. He 
d borrowed from Mr. Jasper Nickles, but not to the full extent of his 
indebtedness ; for, though it would have been far better for him to have 
done so, he felt a natural reluctance at placing himself, so to speak, in 
the power of one man, by a naked exposition of the real state of his affairs 
—and he, therefore, made himself liable to others, much more disposed 
than Mr. Jasper Nickles to use the power that fell into their hands. 
Indeed, the ideas of Mr. Jasper Nickles never once tended that way. If 
there had ever been anything to forgive in the conduct of Mr. Colegrave, 
forgiveness had been made at the cradle of his infant daughter, for whom 
the old bachelor felt all the fondness of a father. That fondness did 
not decrease as Mary Colegrave grew up, a beautiful girl, the im 
of her mother, and though strangers seldom crossed his threshold, for 
her sake might have been written over it the hospitable legend which 
said that the door was not only open but the heart still more so. 


II. 


“ Tre better day the better deed,” was a favourite apophthegm with the 
cheery little wine-merchant when he used to invite Mr. Colegrave and 
his daughter to forsake their own fireside on a Sunday and enliven his ; 
and as, on these occasions, he was supported by his nephews, the party, 
reinforced by the doctor or the clergyman—to make the table even—was 
always a pleasant one. 

How, indeed, could it have been other than pleasant, in the estimation 
at least of the two young men, if not in that of the casual medical or 
clerical guest, when so charming a girl as Mary Colegrave was of the 
number? Pleasant, but, like many things that are so, exceedingly 
dangerous! Had only Richard Price fallen in love with her, or had 
Edward Hartland alone been her worshipper, Mr. Jasper Nickles would 
probably have had very little difficulty in coming to an i 
with Mary’s father: but when the passion of both nephews declared itse 
—when Richard Price imperiously told his uncle that he was resolved to 
marry Miss Colegrave, and Edward Hartland frankly confessed that life 
without her would be a blank—Mr. Jasper Nickles was greatly em- 
barrassed. In his secret heart he favoured his younger nephew, whom 
he loved the most; but it was only in his secret heart he dared to say so 
much, for of his elder nephew he stood in positive awe. The absolute 
character of Richard Price had obtained dominion over him in all save 
the two or three points to which allusion has been made, and even in 
these Mr. Jasper Nickles grew daily more vacillating and less demon- 
strative, so that what Richard Price pronounced upon became almost a 
Jaw in his uncle’s mind. 


The hand of Mary Colegrave was, however, too great a reward, in the 
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eyes of Mr. Jasper Nickles, to be lightly disposed of at the quest of either 
of his nephews. He remembered ao dags when he had sighed for her 
mother, and, if memory did not deceive him, he fancied she had not fol- 
lowed the dictates of her heart in choosing a husband. Quietly, then, as 
was his custom in all things, Mr. Jasper Nickles proposed to himself to 
sound the young lady on the subject. If her inclinations turned towards 
Richard Price, well and good; it would give him a severe pang to see poor 
Edward Hartland’s grief, but he would act honourably in the matter; if, 
on the other hand, Edward were preferred, Richard must bear his disap- 
pointment as well as he was able. The distinction he drew between the 
probable suffering of each was the distinction that his affection prompted. 

The result of his inquiry corresponded with his warmest wishes. 
Richard Price had no place in Mary Colegrave’s heart; that she declared 
without hesitation; when gently questioned further, she would not say, 
she could not tell ; if she must speak, then, Edward Hartland was not in- 
different to her; and so saying, she hid her blushing face in the arms of 
the kind old man who called her his daughter. It should be his care, he 
said, to make them happy; but he turned pale with misgiving when he 
thought of Richard Price. 

And not without reason; for, on the first opportunity which the elder 
nephew had of being alone with his uncle, he renewed his former decla- 
ration, and in language so confident that it cost Mr. Jasper Nickles a 
strong effort to screw his courage to the sticking-place and tell Richard 
Price there was no hope for him, for that Mary Colegrave loved another. 
At this intimation Richard Price’s violence knew no bounds. With the 
quick instinct of jealousy he accused his “ sneaking” cousin, Edward, of 
having basely supplanted him, and vowed with the fiercest imprecations 
that such conduct should cost one of them his life. Mr. Jasper Nickles 
had experience enough of Richard’s ungovernable temper not to fear that 
he threatened in earnest, and tried to temporise with his nephew ; but the 
latter would listen to nothing short of submission to his will. Had it been 
in any other cause he might have carried his point, but the old man’s love 
for Mary Colegrave was so deeply rooted that peril to her happiness—as 
well as to that of Edward Hartland, who stood next to her in his affec- 
tions—gave him courage to resist, and he carried his resistance so far as 
to threaten Richard Price with the loss of his expected inheritance if he 
did not retract his words. A hollow truce was the consequence of this 
interview,—sullenly entered into on the part of Richard Price, and 
adopted with timorous anxiety by Mr. Jasper Nickles, who feared to press 
matters to extremity, and hoped by some fresh marks of kindness to his 
intemperate nephew eventually to bring things round. But all his ex- 

rience of Richard Price had taught him little of his real character. In 
im anger was not a mere hasty gust that subsided as quickly as it arose, 
but a feeling which ever rankled with the remembrance of the cause that 
= it birth. And this vindictiveness was allied to deep and fatal 

esigns. 

Of the hollowness of the truce Mr. Jasper Nickles was not aware, but 
still he thought it better, “lest it might irritate Richard,” not to press 
the question of this marriage for the present. He only told Edward not 
to me rm whispered something reassuring in Mary Colegrave’s ear, and 
waited for the opportunity of redeeming his promise. 
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III. 


Some months passed away after the scene between Mr. Jasper Nickles 
and Richard Price, and if the latter harboured the resentment he had 
sworn against his cousin, he did not openly show it. But he kept close 
watch on him; on him, on Mary Colegrave, on her father, and on his 
uncle, and he saw plainly that there was some understanding between 


em. 

He laid his plans accordingly. 

When the almost undeviating regularity of Mr. Jasper Nickles’s pur- 
suits was spoken of, exception should have been made of casual inter- 
ruptions which occurred every four or five years. These were caused by 
a practice he had adopted in his business of leaving England for a couple 
of months at the intervals stated, and visiting foreign vineyards to choose 
his own brands and order supplies according to his fancy. During the 
war his excursions had been confined to Spain and Portugal, but after 
the peace of 1815 a wider field was opened to him. As yet he had not 
taken advantage of it, though for at least a year before the time of which 
we are speaking Mr. Jasper Nickles was continually referring to his 
meditated journey to France and Germany. Richard Price now took up 
the question, and having been promised, by right of his seniority, that he 
should be the first to accompany his uncle, urged the opportuneness of a 
visit in the autumn of the year 1820. The proposal offered an occasion, 
the old man thought, of healing all differences with -his nephew; and, 
though his frail form and fragile health were little calculated to endure 
the fatigue which he formerly was able to encounter, he cheerfully con- 
sented to make the excursion; the care of the home business was left in 
the hands of Edward Hartland, a cordial, a tender farewell was taken of 
Mr. Colegrave and his daughter, and together Mr. Jasper Nickles and 
Richard Price departed for the Continent one evening towards the close 
of the month of September. During their absence the country-house 
was shut up, the servants, at Richard Price’s suggestion, being permitted 
to go and see their friends; only one man, the gardener, who lived in a 
cottage near the river, remaining to keep an eye on the premises. 

Forty years ago, amongst the class to which Mr. Jasper Nickles 
belonged, letter-writing was a far less frequent occurrence than in these 
days of rapid communication, and a fortnight went by without any news 
of the travellers. At the end of that time, however, a letter was received 
at the counting-house in Mark-lane. It was from Richard Price, who 
said that his uncle was lying dangerously ill at a town a few leagues from 
Bordeaux, and that the physicians who had been called in gave little or 
no hopes of his recovery. This was sad news to Edward Hartland, but 
sadder still that which came on the following day, announcing the death 
of Mr. Jasper Nickles, The letter which conveyed this intelligence 
briefly expressed the sorrow of the writer, with the addition that, as the 
laws of France commanded instant interment, he should set out for 
London as soon as the last rites had been performed: his return, there- 
fore, might be immediately looked for. Richard Price arrived, in fact, 
on the fourth day after the receipt of his letter. He immediately assumed 
the character of | head of the firm, producing a will, attested by two foreign 
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witnesses, and signed by the trembling hand of Mr. Jasper Nickles, in 
which the whole of the business—Edward Hartland’s small share excepted 
—together with all his real and personal property, was devised to his 
“dear nephew,” Richard Price: no other person, friend, relation, or 
dependent, was named in it. 

Undisputed master of all that had belonged to his uncle, Richard Price 
was not slow in causing his authority to be felt. He did not, however, 
break out into open warfare with his cousin, but confined his hostility to 
a cold, severe manner, exacting from him the strictest performance of his 
office-duties, and not holding out the slightest prospect of advancement. 
For himself, he at once adopted the custom of his uncle, passing the busi- 
ness hours in Mark-lane, and the remainder of his time at The Grange, 
where his first proceeding was to discharge all the old servants, who, as 
they severally returned at the expiration of the leave granted them, were 
paid and formally dismissed, their places being already supplied by new 
ones. 

These arrangements, together with a close examination of all his uncle’s 
papers, occupied some little time, and when he had put everything 
straight, he turned to the purpose which never, for a moment, had been 
absent from his thoughts. 

The first visit he paid was to Mr. Colegrave. 

That gentleman, whose affairs had not improved during the last few 
months, received Mr. Price with some embarrassment. He too sorely re- 
membered the sums he had borrowed from Mr. Jasper Nickles, and ve 
soon after his old friend’s death he had heard that Richard Price was his 
= heir, and—unless the debt was cancelled—Mr. Colegrave’s principal 

itor. 

The debt cancelled! Richard Price very soon undeceived him. First 
he set before Mr. Colegrave a copy of his uncle’s will ; then he produced 
the bonds signed by Mr. Colegrave, which formed a part of his in- 
heritance ; and when he had made it only too plain that the future posi- 
tion of Mr. Colegrave—a life of poverty, or comparative ease—depended 
entirely on his forbearance, he relieved the anxiety of his listener by 
telling him that there was an alternative. 

Mr. Colegrave was reassured by this intelligence. A man who is . 
terribly harassed for money, who sees nothing before him but ruin, wi 
catch at anything that offers a prospect of relief ; will—in nine cases out 
of ten—accept any alternative. 

‘* Promise me the hand of your daughter, Mr. Colegrave,” said Richard 
Price, “and not only shall these bonds be cancelled, but whatever settle- 
ment, in reason, you choose to name shall be hers.” 

Mr. Colegrave was taken by surprise. Though, from his own previous 
observation, he might have been prepared for an offer on the part of 
Richard Price, it was not exactly what he wished at that moment. Of 
the two nephews of Mr. Jasper Nickles—both of whom had been more 
than commonly attentive to his daughter—he decidedly preferred the 
younger; but, inclination apart, there was, in the naked abruptness of this 
proposal, something that gave him pain. He could not tell—for he had 
not directly questioned Mary on the subject—but it seemed as if this 
mode of paying his debts was scarcely an honourable one. His reply to 
Richard Price was not, therefore, the ready assent the latter expected. In 
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so serious a matter, he said, as his daughter’s happiness, her wishes must 
be consulted. 

A cloud darkened the brow of Richard Price as he answered : 

“ Your own welfare, I should think, is as serious a matter as hers. You 
know best, however. I make you an offer that most men would jump at. 
There is a sensible difference, in my opinion, between wealth and a gaol. 
Listen, Mr. Colegrave ; I am a person of few words, and what I say I mean. 
You owe me five thousand pounds. I propose to release you from that 
obligation ; I am ready to settle a like sum on Mary, or on her children; 
and, in addition—mark this—the remaining mortgages on your estate, 
which I have bought up, shall be restored to you on the day I marry 
your daughter. I came here as a friend—I hope, as your best friend ; I 
give you four-and-twenty hours to think over my proposition. This time 
to-morrow I will be here to receive your answer. Refuse my conditions, 
all favourable to yourself, and I foreclose at once. You know what that 
means.” 

— Price quitted the house as he spoke, without further leave- 
taking. 

The four-and-twenty hours granted to Mr. Colegrave were the most 
painful he had known in all his life. It was not without a strong im- 
pression of Mary’s attachment to Edward Hartland, that he had hesi- 
tated to reply to Richard Price, and when he spoke to his daughter there 
was an end to all doubt on the subject. She confessed that Edward 
Hartland had gained her affections, and added, that were not this the case, 
Richard Price was the last person in the world she could love. Then 
came her father’s explanation, wrung from him by the dire necessity of 
his position. He drew, without exaggeration, a picture of the inevitable 
fate that hung over him, if Richard Price became his enemy. Had Mr. 
Colegrave’s mind been moulded like his daughter’s, poverty would have 
threatened in vain, but his life had been one round of amusement and 
self-indulgence, and he could not bring himself to forego accustomed 
pleasures when they were still within his reach. It is an oft-told story 
and need not be repeated: there have been many sacrifices made by 


filial love, and the breaking heart of Mary Colegrave was not the least 
amongst them. 


IV. 


TRIUMPHING in his success, Richard Price made no secret of his ap- 
— marriage. The first person, indeed, to whom he told it was 
is cousin, and—was it in irony or the intoxication of triumph—he in- 
vited him to his wedding ? But Edward Hartland, though his cheek 
was pale, was prepared for the news, and returned a calm refusal. He 
had made up his mind, he said, to follow a different occupation. His 
inclination pointed to a life abroad, and, if it suited his cousin’s views, he 
was — to sell his share in the business for a small sum of ready 
money, less than it was worth. Richard Price eagerly closed with a pro- 
wee which at once removed from his sight the man whom of all others 
e hated most, and the terms of their bargain were soon settled. 
Edward Hartland had an all-powerful motive in making this arrange- 
ment. He had heard the full extent of Mary’s sacrifice from her own 
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lips ; they had parted, and it would be dangerous to see her again. He 
must hurry away, or be lost for ever. Australia was his meditated des- 
tination, but before he quitted Europe he had one duty to perform: to 
visit the spot where lay the remains of the relation he had so dearly 
loved, though in his uncle’s latest moments Edward’s love seemed to have 
been forgotten. Libourne was the place where Mr. Jasper Nickles was 
said to have died, and to that town he meant to direct his steps before he 
took his final departure, as soon as the preparations for his longer journey 

n the mean time those other preparations were in , the cause 
ened to retard them. A fire broke out one night at Mr. Colegrave’s, 
and so much damage was done that his house for a time became unin- 
habitable. With a consideration that did him infinite credit—as Mr. 
Colegrave thought—Richard Price at once offered his own house for 
Mr. Colegrave’s accommodation. It was accepted by the easy squire— 
but soon afterwards arose the question about the wedding-day. Accord- 
ing to all custom in such matters, her father’s roof is the last a bride 
sleeps under before she makes her home elsewhere. But so many months 
must’ elapse before Mr. Colegrave’s restorations could be made, and 
Richard Price pleaded so earnestly, that it was agreed between the two 
the marriage should take place from the house of the latter, at which its 
owner, until the happy day, would only appear as the permitted guest. 

With a very sad heart Mary Colegrave took up her residence at The 
Grange, and on the day she entered it, Edward Hartland left London for 
France. The attraction of The Grange consisted chiefly, as we have seen, 
in the charm that summer lends, when the air is veel ont the songs of 
birds, when the breeze comes laden with the perfume of flowers, when the 
trees in their full foliage throw their broadest and deepest shade. But it 
was December now, and the birds, the flowers, the leaves, were gone. 
The darkened sky enlivened nothing out of doors, and there was gloom 
within them. Mary Colegrave had never been to The Grange since Mr. 
Jasper Nickles said “ Good-by,” with a pressure of hand and expression of 
face that promised happy days. How short a time had sufficed to destroy 
the dreams which that tender parting awakened! He was almost the 
only, certainly the kindest, friend that Mary had ever known, and all the 
pleasure she felt in occupying the house he once inhabited consisted in 
being in the room where his portrait hung, and gazing on its mild, 
benevolent features. She found 1 no difficulty in tracing in them a like- 
ness to Edward Hartland, but assuredly they bore no resemblance to those 
of Richard Price. Him she also saw every day, but—however she might 
strive—without increased, nay, more, with diminished regard. Already 
he ruled her father as he had ruled his uncle, and little, she felt, was 
wanting on his part for the compelled courtesy of a lover to be changed 
into the arbitrary commands of a husband. 

It wanted just a week to the day which was to set the seal on all her 
hopes, when, one afternoon, Miss Colegrave’s maid, Susan, suddenly 
entered the room where her mistress was sitting. Observing something 
strange and scared in her look, Miss Colegrave asked if anything was the 
matter? The girl replied in the negative, but smiled in a sickly manner, 
and trembled. Miss Colegrave repeated her question. Well, if she 
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must speak the truth, she had been a good deal frightened. She was afraid 
—-she hoped her mistress would not be angry—she was afraid—and her 
voice sank to a whisper—that the place was haunted. This was nonsense, 
Miss Colegrave said, the consequence of being a stranger in an old house 
at a dreary time of year. Oh, that was not it, Susan declared ; she had 
seen something—somebody—and she was not the only person who said 
so; others had done the same; down stairs it was talked of! That 
might be, returned Miss Colegrave; fear was contagious, and a very 
slight thing sufficed to rouse the fears of ignorant persons; but what had 
excited Susan’s? The girl made answer—glancing upwards as she 
—that as she was just going, about ten minutes or a quarter of an hour 
before—it was impossible to say for certain, she had been so frightened 
' —to hang up one of her mistress’s dresses in the wardrobe between the 
windows of her mistress’s bedroom, she saw in one of the glass doors the 
image of a very small, thin old man apparently crossing the floor towards 
her. She turned hastily round, and there the figure really was, in a kind 
of grey dress. It put up both its hands, and made as if it would speak. 
She saw its face distinctly—a greenish pale—and if ever she saw a face 
in her life, or remembered what she saw, then—if it was the very last 
= she had to speak—that face was the face of old Mr. Jasper 
ickles. 

** What came of the figure you thought you saw?” asked Miss Cole- 

ve. 

“ Thought, miss!” exclaimed Susan; “if ever——-” But she stopped 
short in her asseveration, to answer her mistress’s question. “ What came 
of it? That’s more than I can tell. No sooner did I set eyes on the 
poor old gentleman’s countenance, than I dropped down all of a heap. I 
suppose I must have swoonded and lay there ever so long, for when I 
came to myself the thing was gone.” 

“I dare say it was, Susan,” said Miss Colegrave. ‘ Now the history 
of all this is, that you and the other servants have been talking together 
about poor Mr. Nickles, and the fancy took you, when you were alone, 
that you saw him.” 

Argument was useless. Susan couldn’t, she said, be persuaded out of 
her seven senses. Besides, the housemaid had seen a little grey figure 
two days ago, just as it was getting dusk, at the, top of the great stair- 
case, on which she screamed, and it vanished. It had also appeared to 
the cook, the very afternoon before, as she was cutting bread in the 
pantry, and on her recovery—for she was “ took” like Susan—the loaf 
was gone from off the dresser! 

It was very absurd, no doubt, but, long after Susan was dismissed, the 
subject of her fright dwelt in Miss Colegrave’s mind ; it pursued her all 
the evening, in spite of her efforts to shake it off; and even when she 
withdrew for the night an uncomfortable feeling possessed her. This last 
condition was, perhaps, natural enough, since her bedroom was the scene 
of the alleged appearance. Like most of the rooms in The Grange, it 
was large and lofty, and when the December mist penetrated the house a 
strong light was necessary to render every part of it distinct. While she 
condemned herself for yielding to a superstitious dread, Miss Colegrave 
could not refrain from examining every corner of the apartment before 
she retired to rest, and it was not without a sense of satisfaction that her 
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scrutiny ended in disclosing nothing unusual. It had always been her 
custom to keep a night-lamp burning, and having placed it on her 
dressing-table, she knelt down to her prayers, arose with thoughts 
unclouded, and went to bed. In a few minutes she slept, and, in all pro- 
bability, without consciousness, for two or three hours—for it is held 

those who have most attentively studied the question, that dreams, thou 

they may appear to be of long continuance, are not, in reality, enduring, 
but visit the brain within a very short period of the waking moment. 
However this may be, Miss Colegrave dreamt at last, and of Mr. Jasper 
Nickles; fancying that he had safely returned from his journey to France, 
was sitting beside her in the garden, and telling her ail his adventures; 
he seemed in his gayest mood, and was relating some amusing anecdote 
when she awoke. Could it be true, or was she still dreaming? Did her 
eyes deceive her, or was it Mr. Jasper Nickles who stood in the middle of 

e room? A figure and face that resembled his certainly, but such as 

he might appear after long illness, no joyous expression on his features as 
in her dream, but anxious, pale, and worn! Mingled fear and astonish- 
ment kept her silent as she steadfastly watched the figure, expecting every 
moment that the delusion which cheated her senses would fade into thin 
air. But no!—it kept its place—and, as Susan had described it, with half 
open lips and praying hands. After an interval the hands were lowered, 
were stretched out; the lips moved, but no sound came from them; the 
eyes were strained as if looking for something that could not be dis- 
covered. Then the figure advanced, but so noiselessly that, though Miss 
Colegrave held her breath, not a footfall could be heard. It went to the 
dressing-table, felt all over it, but removed nothing ; it traversed the room 
in the same cautious, stealing attitude, still feeling everywhere; and, at 
length, when it had made the circuit of the apartment, it paused, turned 
its head, and bent a searching glance all round, uttered a feeble moan, 
and was seen no more—a sudden flicker of light following its disappear- 
ance. 
_ Miss Colegrave found courage enough to leave her bed. She seized 
the night-lamp and went straight to the spot where the figure had 
last stood. A long, narrow strip of looking-glass, set in a smirched gilt 
moulding, filled the wainscot panel, and reflected herself, but nothing 
more : right and left, all was blank and bare. She returned to her bed- 
side, and sat down to think over the extraordinary occurrence. She 
had all her life entertained the strong belief that no story of preternatural 
visitation could bear the test of examination, yet here was the evidence 
both of ears and eyes to convince her: had the figure been palpable to 
her touch she onl not have been more firmly persuaded of its presence. 
To sleep again was impossible ; she waited and watched ; her lamp burnt 
on till daylight struggled through the unstained windows ; but the vision 
of the night was not repeated. 

At breakfast that morning Mr. Colegrave observed his daughter look- 
ing ill, and anxiously asked the cause, but she merely replied that a 
sleepless night had made her head ache, and nothing more was then said. 

bout noon Richard Price arrived from London. He usually came 
down at an earlier hour, but on this occasion he had been detained by— 
he hoped—an able occupation ; saying which, he placed a large 
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making his future son-in-law appear in the most favourable light, an- 
ticipated the contents, and eagerly opened it. 

“See, Mary!” he cried, “what Richard has brought you! Here is 
something to recal back the colour to your cheeks, though _—~ and 
diamonds like these are quite enough to cause sleepless nights. Did you 
ever see any like them ?” 
on They are very beautiful,” said Mary, coldly, and turned away her 


T suppose,” said Richard Price, in a sup tone, which revealed 
his anger—“I suppose I am the cause of the sleepless nights your 
father alludes to.” 

“You have no right, sir,” returned Mary, with spirit, “to question 
where there is no complaint.” 

“No right! Not to-day, perhaps!” muttered Richard, and he was 
about to make a fierce rejoinder, when a loud ringing was heard at the 
gate. All eyes turned in that direction, and when the gate was opened, 
three persons descended from the carriage and came hastily towards the 
house; two of them were strangers, the third was Edward Hartland. 
Without announcing themselves they entered the room where Mr. and 
Miss Colegrave and Richard Price were assembled. 

“What have you done with my uncle?” cried Edward, with flushed 
ng and sparkling eyes, addressing his cousin, before any one else could 
speak. 

Richard Price shook from head to foot, and his cheek turned pale as 
ashes. “Done with him?” he echoed. “Nothing! He is dead and 
buried. What should I have done with him?” 

“Buried!” returned Edward. “Where ?” 

* At—at—Libourne, in France, as I suppose you know,” replied 
Richard, endeavouring to regain his composure. 

“ That isa lie!” shouted Edward. “I have just arrived from Libourne. 
I examined the public records at the town-hall; no Englishman died 
there, no funeral took place in the month of October, as you have sworr 
to; there are no such persons in Libourne as those whose names are 
affixed to my uncle’s will; that will itself is a forgery, and you—you— 
have murdered my uncle!” ; 

The vehemence of this accusation fell like a lightning stroke on Richard 
Price. He sank into a chair and covered his face with his hands. A 
moment after he raised his hand and stammered with white lips: “I 
deny his murder—he—is—not dead !” 

Mary Colegrave, who had witnessed this scene with intense interest, 
came hastily forward. 

“Tt was no ghost!’ she exclaimed. ‘ The clue to this villany is up- 
stairs. Come with me, Edward—father—all of you!” 

She darted from the room and rushed up-stairs, Richard Price alone 
remaining below. 

Throwing open her bedroom door and beckoning the others on, she 
went at once to the looking-glass in the wainscot-panel, and grasped the 
moulding: it yielded to her hand, and swinging forward revealed a secret 


passage. 
“We must look here, Edward, for your uncle,” she said. “He was 
alive last night. God grant that he may be so now.” 


| 
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At these words she disappeared through the aperture, Edward and the 
rest following. 

The passage led to a flight of steps, dimly lit by a narrow slit in the 
outer nal few paces down, some impediment stopped the way. 
Mary stooped. 

«Bring a light,” she cried. “He is here! He is warm—he 
othe igh brought, and Edward Hartland, in the f 

The light was brought, in the prostrate form, 
recognised Mr. Jasper Nickles. 

* * * * * 

A few lines must tell the rest of our story. There had been no journ 
to France, but on the night of their departure Richard Price brought back 
his uncle a prisoner to his own house. The gardener’s subsequent testimony 
confirmed the fact of their arrival, He had seen two figures in the 
sunken road at a very late hour, as he was returning to his cottage, but 
fear prevented him from tracking their footsteps, and he hurried home. 
From the statement of Mr. Jasper Nickles, when he was restored to con- 
sciousness, it appeared that he had been confined by his nephew in a vault 
beneath the dining-room, and that while there he had been compelled to 
sign the paper which purported to be his will. For the first twenty days 
he received his food, bread and water, with tolerable regularity at the 
hands of Richard Price, who during all that while alone and secretly in- 
habited The Grange; but after that time attendance on him was scant ; 
at first a whole day passed without seeing his gaoler, then two days, and 
finally a third. In the despair of hunger, groping about he discovered a 
niche in the wall of his prison, into which he squeezed himself, and found 
it communicated with other parts of the house. He used it in his search 
for bread, and one day he secured a loaf. The people were all strangers 
to him, and were scared at his appearance. He had been sorely threatened 
by his nephew—his courage was all gone—he could only pray silently 
for assistance—he was afraid to speak. 

* * * 

Of Richard Price nothing more was ever heard. During the absence 
of the officers up-stairs (the two strangers who accompanied Edward 
Hartland), he had taken flight, taking with him the casket of jewels, 
which, it is needless to say, he never paid for: he also carried off a large 
sum of money from his uncle’s banker. 

: * * * * * 

A few months after the recovery of Mr. Jasper Nickles, Edward Hart- 
land and Mary Colegrave were married, and though the form of release 
was different, the estate of Mr. Colegrave was disencumbered. 
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NoruinG is more easy to formulate, few —_ are more trite and 
common-place, than the universal and the ever-enduring love of the mar- 
vellous. Study the subject in all its bearings, trace it to its very earliest 
manifestations, and this feeling, innate in our nature, will be found to pre- 
sent pretty nearly always the same leading features, from the most early 
times to the present, notwithstanding their apparent diversity. The pro- 
digies of the oracles and of the ancient thaumaturgists were prolonged 
in the middle ages by demoniacal possessions and witchcraft. The prac- 
tices of the adepts of Egypt and of Arabia were perpetuated in the 
operations of the paracelsists and of the alchemists, and they only 
undergo a trifling modification when they pass into the hands of a Ca- 
gliostro or a Mesmer, and finally reappear in the media of our own days. 
According to the phrenological system, Providence has for its own wise 
— endowed humanity with an organ of wonder : its normal mani- 
estation is the appreciation of the works of nature; its abnormal mani- 
festations are various, as, for example, when superadded to largely deve- 
loped imaginative faculties the love of the sublime and horrible, when 
superadded to strong religious feeling—superstition. The impulse being 
there as an instinct, its universality and perpetuity are thus at once esta- 
blished, and it is only the strange and varying re of manifestations 
which it assumes, according to degrees of barbarism or civilisation, and 
according to successive epochs, that they become really worthy objects of 
study. After inditing four goodly volumes upon the study of the marvel- 
lous, all that M. Louis Figuier has arrived at is, that he will not regret the 
long labour which he has imposed upon himself, if the idea of the “ peren- 
nity”—M. Figuier evidently intended to say the “ 0 og the 
marvellous demeure acquise a Uhistoire et 4 la philosophie: The claims 
to having established such a dogma is truly absurd. From the time that 
Pharaoh called together the wise men, the sorcerers, and the magicians 
of Egypt, to do their enchantments, until that when the Emperor of the 
French summoned Mr. Home to his council-chamber, there has never 
been a moment’s suspense in the order of nature. ‘There have been 
believers, and there have been adepts and impostors. The word used by 
the Hebrews to express the practice of witchcraft simply signifies in 
Arabic to “ reveal” or “discover ;” and what is more curious, in Syriac, 
“ ethpaal,” according to Gesenius, signifies “to pray ;” and to pray and 
to pronounce and mutter spells have been thus confounded from the 
earliest times. Pharmacy had its origin partly in the use of magical 
herbs and substances supposed to derive their efficacy from magical spells. 
The word “pharmakos” is used in the Septuagint, in Revelations, and in 
Josephus, as a magician or enchanter. The verb is used in the same sense 
by the leading classical authorities, including Lucian, Aristophanes, Poly- 
bius, and Herodotus. 


* Histoire du Merveilleux dans les Temps Modernes. Par Louis Figuier. Tome 
—e Les Tables Tournantes.—I.es Mediums et les Esprits. Paris: Hachette 
et 
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The witch of Endor has been declared to be a necromancer, or one of 
those persons who, like Joseph Balsamo, in almost our own times, pré- 
tended to call up the spirits of the dead to converse with the living: 


Hee cantu finditque solum, manesque sepulchris 
Elicit, et tepido devocat ossa rogo. 


And it has been argued that the true witch, in the modern acceptation of 
the idea, that is a female working through the agency of Satan, cannot 
be traced higher than the middle ages, and was probably derived from the 
wild and gloomy mythology of the northern nations. Let this be granted, 
although we should he sceptical as to the justness of any such conclusions, 
the mythology of the northern nations being anterior to the middle 
ages, and itself derived from the East—still it can only be said to be 
another mode of manifestation of the same folly and weakness inherent 
in our nature, and so on with every other strange and seductive fancies 
which have pervaded the human mind, and spread, as it were, by con- 
tagion, till they have, in our own, as well as in times long gone by, as- 
sumed all the importance of a national demonstration. 

The spirits in the new world are as good as those in the old, but they 
are no better, only that they are more numerous, and their invasion of 
the United States has positively presented all the characters of a vast 
moral epidemic. It was in 1846 that an inhabitant of Hydesville, in 
Acadia, was first honoured by a spirit rapping at his door. e went to 
open it, and saw noone. The operation was repeated. Determined not 
to be caught a third time, he lay in readiness, opened the door with pro- 
digious force and celerity at the next rapping, and—broke his nose. This 
was not all; the spirits took pleasure in disturbing the peace of this unfor- 
tunate man; they rocked his furniture, moved his chairs, and made him so 
uncomfortable that he was glad to get away from the house and place 
altogether. Another party then came on the stage. These were Mr. and 
Mrs. Fox and their two daughters, Catherine and Margaret, who under- 
took to confront and tame the spirits of Hydesville. Mr. Fox does not 
appear to have taken a prominent part in the conflict—the ladies were 
the heroines. At first they were rather terrified by the spirits, which weré 
always most importunate at the time that they were going to bed. But 
after a few trials they summoned up courage to address them. ‘ Who 
makes that noise?” Mrs. Fox ventured one night to inquire. No 
answer. “Ts it made by a living person?” Still no reply. “Is it b 
one no longer of this world?” A rap. “Is it by an unhappy spirit 
Another rap. “Is he unhappy himself, or on account of family misfor- 
tunes?” No reply. ‘ How old is my eldest daughter?” Fourteen raps. 
“And the youngest ?” Twelve raps. The answers were quite correct, 
and Mrs. Fox went on with her interrogatory, but the spirit vouchsafed 
no further replies. 

Mrs. Fox, however, communicated the conversation which had been 
held with the spirit to her husband. Mr. Fox told it to his neighbours, 
and the hurried to the haunted house. The spirit, once more evoked, 
declined to give its name, but declared that it had been the father of a 
large family, five of whom were living, and it gave the name of the indi- 
vidual who had murdered him in that very house five years previously. 
It is said that Mrs. Fox had researches made, and that the remains of the 
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dead man.were exhumed ; and it is also said that the person named de- 
clared it was an abominable calumny, but these portions of the history 
are not duly authenticated. 

The Foxes removed after a time to Rochester, to the house of Mrs. 
Fish, the eldest and married daughter. Here, strange to say, the spirit 
followed them, and in a country where everything is turned into dollars, 
it is not.surprising that the position in which they were placed, as inter- 
mediaries between the dead and the living, was soon turned to account. 
They opened.a kind of office for consultations, where people could come 
and converse, through them, with the spirits of their deceased friends or 
relatives at.so. much a head. The success of the undertaking was won- 
drous. Not only the public, but grave men, enlightened magistrates, and 
ministers of religion,’ helped to swell the crowd, and proclaim the spiritual 
character of the manifestations. The Rev. C. Hamond published several 
pamphlets, in which he detailed his experiences, and upheld their super- 
natural character. He had been present when the noises had been un- 
usually loud. The table had been raised up and carried away six feet 
from where he sat at it, and had, when requested to do so, come back 
again to its original position. This accommodating piece of furniture 
then beat time to the young ladies’ chanting. He was boxed on the 
ears by a cold, dead hand, drawers opened and shut violently, a sofa 
danced, and all sorts of strange sounds were heard. ‘To pretend,” says 
the good minister, “that one of the persons present was the author of 
these manifestations would indicate a greater amount of credulity than 
to attribute them to the action of spirits.” 

The Fox family next removed to St. Louis, where they gained new 
adherents. The Courier of the United States declared that if the facts 
were as they pretended to be, they announced a religious and social revo- 
lution, and were the indications of a new cosmological era. If they 
were hallucinations, they were taking possession of a whole people. The 
Foxes were no longer the only media, there were at that epoch (1852) 
already ten thousand in the United States. They were, however, still 
the most successful exponents, or apostles, as theyjwere designated, of the 
movement. They went through their experiences in the theatre of the 
University of Missouri, with a hostile mayor for a chairman, and a scep- 
tical dean of the faculty as chief of a committee. The young ladies. 
were placed on a dissecting-table like “two graceful statues,” so that not 
a movement on their part could escape detection. The noises were not 
long, however, in making themselves heard. The dean requested the 
attendance of the spirit of Franklin through the media. On its arrival 
he addressed it various scientific questions, which were pertinently an- 
swered, but only by yes or no. The electrical theory of rapping, which 
presupposed a power in the Miss Foxes similar to what is possessed by 
the torpedo and gymnotus, was already current, and, to test it, the young 
ladies were insulated on glass stools, but the noises made themselves 
heard just as distinctly, and at last the learned dean became himself, 
almost involuntarily, a believer in spiritual agency. Such was the success 
of the St. Louis demonstration, that the number of media in the United 
States increased to some sixty thousand in number. There was not & 
town without its adept. Some held meetings out of mere curiosity, 
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others healed the sick, but the greater number, like the necromancers of. 
old, acted as intermediaries between the living and the dead. 

So remarkable was the progress of this epidemic in the United States, 
that a petition was presented to the legislative body, signed by fourteen 
thousand citizens, among whom were some of the most respected names 
in the country, requesting it to decide whether table turning and spirit 
rapping was a heresy, or, if not, to define dogmatically this new mystery. 
In France, says M. Figuier, and in other Catholic countries, the people 
would, under such:circumstances, have addressed themselves to the Pope, 
but in the United States Congress is the infallible oracle and only power. 
The manifestations attested to in this remarkable document are, first, an 
occult force moving objects in a manner utterly at variance with the phy- 
sical laws; secondly, the appearance of lights of various forms and’ 
colours, where no means existed of developing electrical, chemical, or 
phosphorescent illumination ; thirdly, the production of strange sounds, 
generally rappings, but at others resembling the use of certain tools, or 
musical instruments, or voices singing, increasing till they became as the 
sound of the wind and of tempests, even to the discharge of artillery 
and peals of thunder. To these three forms of manifestation was added 
an abnormal condition of the persons present, by which mind and body 
were alike affected, sometimes so much so as to leave incurable disease, 
at others, to relieve such as were previously afflicted. 

The petition then went on to notice the two theories which were most 
generally current in explanation of the above phenomena. One was the 
power, or intelligence of the spirits of the dead acting by the means of the 
imponderable elements that pervade all matter, the other was the agency 
of physical and metaphysical powers. The fourteen thousand who h 
signed the document declare that they could not agree with the latter 
opinion, but they add, that their important action in the interests of 
humanity demand a patient, scientific, and profound investigation. It is 
patent, they declared, that these occult powers influence the principles 
essential to health and life, to thought and action, and that they may be 
thus destined to modify the conditions of existence, as also the faith and 
philosophy of our epoch, and, indeed, the government of the world! 

The congress of the United States passed to the order of the - upon 
this petition being presented ; but our historian observes that it did not 
the less preserve the value which was conferred upon it by the signatures 
of fourteen thousand believers, among whom, it is said, were men distin- 
guished by their intellectual and moral worth. Certain it is, however, 
on the other hand, that the generality of the ministers of religion, the 
leading men in science and philosophy, and others wielding political 

wer, united in solemnly condemning practices whose dangers did not 
ie merely in heresy. , 

Upon the latter point, however, a M. C. de Laroche Heron, a Catholic, 
gives the following testimony: He went to the house of Mrs. F ish, in 
the company of one of the European consuls. This, we must premise, 
was at New York, and Mrs. Fish had changed her name to Brown. She 
had consulted the spirits, who had declared that Mr. Fish no longer 
suited her. She had accordingly divorced him, and married a Mr. Brown, 
who was younger. The spirits are accommodating, M. de 
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held communication with his father and mother, and asked, he declares, 
some fifty questions relative to matters which could not possibly have 
been known in America, and all were not only satisfactorily answered, 
but with a prodigious precision. Determined, however, to push matters 
to an extreme, 

“ Are you sent by Heaven?” he inquired.—“ Yes.” That is to say, 

raps. 

* eye not rather the emissary of the evil spirit ?”—* No.” 

‘ - wy the spirit be kind enough to inform me which is the best re- 
on?” 

Me. Brown gave indications of being much annoyed at this question, 
and this appears to have interrupted the proceedings of the spirit, for 
M. de Laroche was obliged to go on: 

“Ts it the Methodist form of worship? Is it the papistical? Is it the 
Catholic? Is it the Presbyterian ? 5 udaism or Islamism ?” 

Still no reply. Mrs. Brown then explained that the spirits did not. 
like to be questioned upon religious subjects. A gentleman present, 
however, whom M. de Laroche declares was upon the verge of insanity 
in regard to spiritual manifestations, said, in a tone of anger almost 
passionate : “ Do you know what this silence means? It signifies that 
all religions are bad. Is it not so,” he continued—but this time address- 
ing himself to the spirits—“that all forms of worship are absurd?” 
Three very loud raps were given in reply. “That it is sufficient to 
follow the dictates of conscience ?”—*“ Yes.” That it is sufficient to 
listen to the spirits ?”—“ Yes.” ‘That every religion in which there 
are priests is bad ?”—“ Yes.” “ Where there is a pope is bad ?’—‘“ Yes.” 
‘* Where there are ministers of any description ?”—“ Yes, yes, yes !”” 

The spirits, who had bade Mrs. Fish change her husband, demanded, 
in the beginning of the year 1852, a general gathering of American 
spiritualists; and they even determined the place of assembly, and 
believers from beyond the seas were invited to attend. As the mountain, 
however, failed to come to the spirits, the spirits went to the mountain. 
They landed first in Scotland, the country of second sight, and where, if 
we are to believe M. Figuier, adepts are still in communion with the 
Swedish visionary Swedenborg. No sooner, we are told, had the first 
medium disembarked in Scotland, than there were soon ten in England, 
and, in almost as brief a space of time, some hundreds in Germany. 

The tables were duty turning, says M. Figuier, in Scotland, in 
England, and throughout Germany, from the Baltic to the mouths of the 
Danube, before the French press had even condeseended to notice the 
— Suddenly—it was during the last days of April, 1853— 

aris woke up a prey to the turning epidemic, and the papers, obliged at 
last to break silence, declared that it had simultaneously broken out at 
Strasbourg, at Marseilles, at Bordeaux, at Toulouse, and in all the other 
great centres of population. It was at first with the public a mere 
matter of amusement, to which they gave themselves up amidst bursts of 
laughter. Tables, hats, basins, plates, all kinds of things, were put under 
contribution. Some suceeded; others, and they were the most numerous, 
failed ; and then they accused the others with being cheats, and they in 


their turn taxed them with incredulity. Some denied, others affirmed ; 
some laughed, others got angry. 


. 
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“Nevertheless, the phenomena progressed, and it soon became too 
serious a matter for laughter. Not only did the tables turn, but they 
rose up in the air, remained suspended, spoke, and even wrote. The 
tables held consultations, laid bare secrets enveloped in the profoundest 
mystery, accomplished prodigies sof divination, put the living world in 
communication with that of the dead, and, in fact, behaved themselves in 


a manner that left no doubt that they had become the chosen abode of 


irits in the nineteenth century. There are optimists, not precisely of 

e Darwinian school, who follow up development from a mussel to a 
man, but such as study the history and pro of civilisation, who be- 
lieve that every man born at an interval of half a century, is, other cir- 
cumstances being in his favour, half a century in advance of his prede- 
cessor. This is possibly true, taken in certain points of view, but not in 
all. The proneness to the marvellous and to superstition is always ready 
to cast and generations to centuries of darkness. Can anything be more 
humiliating to the age in which we live, than that thousands upon thou- 
sands should have been ‘ready to believe in the spiritual agency of an ob- 
ject manufactured by man himself? The magic of the magi and necro- 
mancers of old, and still more the hypnotism and animal magnetism of 
our own times, are not to be compared with this latest hallucination, 
which came to us from a new world—a world from which, as starting 
without the trammels of the old world, we had a right to expect great 
things towards the emancipation and enlightenment of the human mind, 
and yet from which we have got as yet only table turning, spirit rapping, 
and Mormonism. Let us, however, hope for better things. The Dryades 
and Hamadryades of the classical mythologists were poetical and philoso- 
phical compared to a creed which cuts up the parent stem, hews it into 
a tablet, and then endows it with spiritualism! Luckily, in England, as 
in France, the whole thing was at once disposed of by the laughter of 
the great mass of the public, and the contempt of all persons of informa- 
tion and sound judgment. 

Still there remained one phenomenon to account for, and that was the 
fact that, haunted or not haunted, the tables turned, and this simple fact 
sufficed to confound many wise heads. Among the persons of sober and 
serious reputations who frst ventured to discuss this fact upon philoso- 
- grounds (after what had been done in the United States) was 

- Agénor de Gasparin, who published a work on table turning, &c., in 
two volumes, in 1854. ‘The most difficult point to demonstrate was the 
origin of the initial movement, for once the table or other object in mo- 
tion, it was easy to understand that permanent rotation would evidently 
result from the united action of those who had their hands joined in one 
common impulse on the table. M. Gasparin carried on experiments, 
aided by some ten or twelve friends, for five months, to determine the 
origin of this initiative impulse. In the course of these experiments 
M. Gasparin and his friends not only got the tables to move, but also to 
rap. The raps, however, he says, were very incoherent, and the answers 
in favour of the most powerful performer; by which we presume he means 
to intimate the one endowed with the most vigorous constitution and 
highest development of animal magnetism. They also got the table to 
move after being set in action without the aid of touch or contact of the 

. Such marked success tempted them to further efforts, and they 
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were soon enabled to give the initiative impulse of movement to the 
table without contact, simply by forming the usual chain over and round. 
the table, and each person wishing to attract the portion under his fingers. 
towards himself. ‘This encouraged them to make the experiment. of 
raising an object without contact, and after some difficulties and several 
failures, they succeeded also in this, ultimately making a small table rise 
seven times at their command, and without any one present touching it.. 
M. Gasparin is said to be the only man of science who has. asserted 
having attained to such results; but it is remarkable that he was never 
able to reproduce them before his friends of the Academy, or before. 
others who solicited him to exhibit the phenomena in their presence. It. 
has been deduced from this that there must have been among that gen- 
tleman’s immediate coadjutors some too zealous operator, who availed 
himself of the interest created by the progress of the experiments to. 
mystify their inaugurator and conductor. 

The Academy of Sciences, like the Congress of the United States, 
declined nominating a committee to investigate the question of table 
turning. It was beneath their dignity. The partisans of these eccentric. 
movements averred that there was in Paris an. intellectual senate, a. 
scientific body par excellence, whose conservative spirit. manifested. 
itself by an instinctive aversion and an incurable dread of all new diseo-. 
veries. M.Chevreul and M. Babinet, members of the Academy, did. 
their best, however, to afford physical explanations of the phenomena in 
question. M. Ampére had shown, as far back as in 1832, that motion 
could be communicated to a pendulum held at arm’s length by a muscular 
action which was at once independent of the will and the operator’s 
consciousness. Physiologically this is quitecomprehensible. There are 
always motions going on in the body which are independent of will and 
consciousness, and those organs which are supplied with nerves of volun- 
tary motion are also supplied with nerves of another order. M. Che- 
vreul, proceeding upon these established data, ascertained by experiment. 
that not only could motion be imparted to a pendulum without conscious- 
ness, but that the oscillations once begun were soon increased by the in- 
fluence which sight exercised in placing the individual operating in a par- 
ticular state of disposition or tendency to movement. He also ascertained. 
that this disposition was so far under the influence of the will, that it could. 
be stopped merely by the wish that such a thing should take place, or, as: 
he expresses it, “ by the thought of trying if suck a thing would stop it.” 
He concluded hence that there was an intimate relation existing between 
the execution of certain movements and the act of thought which relates 
to them, although that thought should not amount to the will that com- 
mands the muscular organs. On the other hand, it was shown at. the 
same time that a muscular action, of which we have no consciousness, 
could be determined by the mere thought of movement, sufficient to set. 
a pendulum, supported by a thread, in oscillation. 

t is easy to see how this will apply to table turning, A number of 
ae place their hands upon a table and wish it to go to the right or 
eft, all thinking together. By so doing they unite to impress a combined 
force of impulsion upon. the table, without the consciousness of any 
muscular action. The experiment has been made where some of the 
operators wished it to move one way and others another, and the result. 
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has always been as might naturally be expected, that it did not move at 
all. It was also found by experience that if one or two persons wished 
the table to move, and the others were indifferent as to its moving or not, 
it remained quiescent. M. Chevreul, it isto be observed, applied the same 
theory of the unconscious action of muscular movements to explain the 
well-known divining rod or hazel twig, by which some even in our own 
days pretend to be enabled to discover mines buried in the earth. (“ De 
la Baguette divinatoire, du Pendule explorateur et des Tables tournantes.” 
8vo. Paris. 1854.) 

The theory was undoubtedly a sound one, only if M. Chevreul had had 
a Flourens or a Magendie to assist him in his experiments, the results 
would have been exposed in a different language, albeit, perhaps, not so- 
comprehensible to those who are not versed in physiological science. But. 
still it by no means satisfied all parties. Tables with great weights upon 
them had been moved. In some cases, to test the experiment to the 
utmost, such an amount of weight had been used as all the experimenters 
could not have moved with their united muscular strength, and yet the 
table had been set turning, and had even by the mere force of will been 
lifted from the ground! How were these results to be explained by a 
theory which relied upon a mechanical impulsion of the very lowest 
intensity? M. Chevreul’s theory was also held to be unsatisfactory 
because it did not embrace the phenomena of mediums or media. 

M. Babinet confined himself, in a similar manner, to the investigation 
of the phenomena of table turning without taking into consideration the 
action of media. In his published work (“Etudes et Lectures sur les 
Sciences d’Observation.”” Paris. 1856) he definitely refers the so-called 
phenomena to unconscious movements of the muscular’ fibres, and to 
movements that are about to commence, or which are of an initiatory cha- 
racter (“‘ des movements naissants ou commengants.”). 

In this country Mr. Faraday very properly did not consider it beneath 
his dignity doing his best to disabuse the public mind of an hallucination 
which had become more general than almost any that have preceded it. 
With his characteristic philosophic calm, he did not denounce the thing, 
but set to work to illustrate it by experiment. To that effect he placed 
a certain number of smooth pieces oF cardboard one upon another, with 
little balls of mastich and turpentine between each, and the lowest resting 
upon a glass plate. The mastich held them together, yet not with sufficient. 
tenacity to resist any continuous lateral pressure. It was ascertained upon 
examining the cards, after the table had been moved, that the upper card 
had been acted upon much more than the lower one, attesting thereby 
that the table had only moved after the cards, and these after the hands. 
When the table was not moved, it was, however, ascertained that the cards 
gave no evidence of the action of the hands. 

This last circumstance tended so much to lower the importance of the 
former, that the English philosopher had recourse to another experi- 
ment, by which he showed that tables are made to turn by so imper- 
ceptible an effort, that the operators who produce the movement are not 
aware or sensible of its existence. These experiments, made by men of 
science, ought to have been deemed satisfactory and conclusive, but the 
were not so, It happened that the epoch of table turning coincided wi 
the very generally diffused notions regarding magnetic fluids, more espe-- 
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yrs such as were supposed to emanate from the human body, and to 
produce a variety of phenomena—some of them of the most mysterious 
character—in the relations of one person to another. It was quite natural 
that the magnetisers should have endeavoured to bring the halluci- 
nations of table turning within the category of their own phenomena. 
According to the partisans of this theory, the same fluid that, emanating 
from the body of the magnetiser, casts the person operated upon into a 
state of somnambulism, is capable, when exhaled from the bodies of a 
number of persons making up a chain, of communicating a rotato 
movement to a table by its mechanical impulse. But in answer to this 
theory, which is far more generally accepted than many imagine, it is 
sufficient to propound, after the observations of celebrated physiologists, 
that the nervous influence never extends beyond the epidermis or scarf- 
skin, and that it cannot therefore, without a violation of known physical 
principles, be appealed to in explanation of table turning. “ We believe,” 
says M. Figuier, “that this is one of the truths that are most solidly esta- 
blished in physiology, and a principle that must never be lost sight of, for 
it suffices to overthrow all hypotheses of a fluid as applied to the interpre- 
tation of the movement of tables.” M. Morin, in a curious little book 
entitled “ Magnétisme et les Sciences Occultes,’’ described an interesting 
experiment in point. Instead of placing their hands on the table, let the 
operators hold it by means of a diem, or by a thread of cotton or of silk 
fastened to the edges, they will never be able to move it, no matter what 
their imaginary nervo-magnetic influence may be. Yet it is not the 
nature of the substance by which the table is held that opposes itself to 
the transmission of the pretended fluid; for if the same operators form a 
chain, and place upon the table their hands covered with gloves of cotton 
or silk—that is to say, with the same substances before condemned as non- 
conductors—they will set the table in full rotation. If the fluid emanating 
from the body of the operators had been the cause of the phenomenon, it 
would have, by following the conductor represented by the ribbon or 
thread, similarly acted upon the table. The absence of all results in such 
@ case gives grounds for believing in the absence of a vital fluid. 

Lastly comes the theory of spirits. According to this hypothesis, if 
the table turns, after a certain suspense on the part of the operators, it is 
because spirits, good or bad, have entered into it. To this hypothesis, so 
unworthy of the age we live in, it is sufficient reply to point out that if 
we admit the intervention of spirits in turning tables, we are reduced also 
to admit the same intervention in the ordinary acts of life—in feeling, 
acting, or speaking. The effects of will wpon our organs are mysterious 
enough, yet no one yet thought of referring them to the intercession of 
spirits. Yet those who would refer the phenomena of table turning to 
supernatural causes are reduced to admit the same thing of human actions. 
It is not sufficient with some that reason forbids us having recourse to & 
supernatural cause for the solution of phenomena which we have before 
seen can be satisfactorily explained by natural causes; if they are not 
amply satisfied with the latter, it is in the tendency of their minds to 
refer hastily and almost rabidly to the supernatural. It is difficult, na 
almost impossible, to carry conviction to minds so constituted. Wit 
them the marvellous and the supernatural are real enjoyments, and it 
would be a pity to deprive them of such a source of gratification if truth 
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were not imperilled, and the progress of mental development made to take 
a retrograde course. We ought not to pass over that it has also been 
attempted to explain the phenomena of table turning by these, which are 
exhibited by what Mr. Carpenter calls suggestion, Mr. Baird hypnotum, 
and Mr. Philips biology. These are all founded upon the same fact, that, 
in consequence of the extreme tension of the cerebral functions, induced 
by the long-continued contemplation of a motionless object, the brain falls 
into a particular condition, which has been indifferently termed the mag- 
netic state, nervous sleep, and biological condition. Once brought into 
this condition, just as the Arabian and Egyptian magnetisers do by 
enforcing a prolonged contemplation of a drop of ink, or other substance, 
in the hand, the patient falls into the state of an automaton, in which he 
can be made to obey the will of another. It has been argued that a 
number of persons engaged in determining the movement of a table by 
the force of their will are subjected, after a short time, to the same 
cerebral derangement as in hypnotism, and are thus induced to exercise 
muscular power involuntarily and without consciousness. For a person who 
has been hypnotised remembers none of his actions afterwards, and it would 
be sufficient that long-continued attention and moral contention should 
bring any single one of the operators into that condition that he should 
produce all the phenomenaof table turning. The theory is an ingenious one, 
and it explains away the quarrels and misunderstandings that have often 
occurred in experimenting when one person has charged another with 
having pushed the table, and the other, having done so while in an uncon- 
scious state, has indignantly denied the charge. But we must say we 
prefer the scientific explanation of unconscious impulses, having seen tables 
moved before there was time to induce an hypnotic condition in any of the 
operators, and that when there were neither professed magnetisers nor 
highly susceptible somnambulists present, as M. Figuier argues in cases 
where quick results are obtained. It has also been attempted to explain 
the action of media and spirit rapping by the same class of phenomena, 
supposing, as M, Figuier does, that they are produced by a person in a 
state of hypnotism ; but surely in such a case those who are present would 
see whence the rapping and other sounds and actions came, even if the 
person producing them was in an unconscious state? We mean this as 
applied to the system of table turning, spirit rapping, and media in its in- 
fancy, not to the media of the present day, who, after the public had 
wearied of the feat of a table knocking out incomprehensible answers, took 
to fastening a pencil to the foot of the said table and bidding it write its 
answers, which it did—with the assistance of one or two operators, who 
were sufficiently versed in the art of lithography to know how to write 
backwards; and then, again, wearying of that, actually placed the pencil 
in the hands of a medium, who, seated at a table, with pencil and paper, 
vouchsafed to give spiritual replies to human beings. Such persons, we are 
quite ready to believe, must be either hypnotised or that which it would 
not be so pleasant or so philosophical to designate by its true terms. 
Neither does hypnotism do much towards explaining away the mys- 
tery of spirit rappings. The theory advanced by that system is, that 
the oun are produced by the medium while the said medium itself is 


in a state of catalepsy, or unconsciousness. Were this the case, as before 
observed, the audience, or spectators, would not be unconscious if the 


. 
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medium was. A more simple explanation has been afforded by the re- 
searches of Mr. Flint in the United States, M. Schiff in Germany, 
M. Jobert, and the well-known anatomists, Velpeau and Cloquet, in 
France. The explanation arrived at by these gentlemen is simply that 
the noises are produced by those crackings which some ns can pro- 
duce from a peculiarity of anatomical conformation, without any move- 
ment visible exteriorly. Mr. Flint, who is a medical man and a pro- 
fessor, examined, in company with two other medical men, Messrs. 
Coventry and Lee, the famous impostors of Rochester, Mrs. Brown and 
the Miss Foxes, in reference to the origin of these noises. Without en- 
tering here into the lengthy details of their experiments, it will suffice 
to say that they are almost conclusive of the fact that the so-called _ 
pings were produced by a peculiar movement in the cartilages of 
ee-joint, more especially in the youngest Miss Fox! Mr. Schiff, the 
German physiologist, could produce these noises in his own person, more 
cially by the quick contraction of the muscles of the leg, especially 
of the (so-called) peroneal muscles. He exhibited this faculty before the 
Academy of Sciences, to their perfect satisfaction as to its sufficiency to 
produce the — mysterious rappings. Messrs. Jobert, Velpeau, 
and Cloquet, all brought forward instances, some physiological and some 
pathological, illustrative of the same kind of thing. One was not a little 
curious. It was that of a girl, who was exhibited by her father at fairs 
as having a clock in her stomach. The noise in this instance was pro- 
duced by a slight rotatory motion of the vertebral column. When the 
answers of the “ spirit” are given verbally, it is because the medium is an 
a in the practices of ventriloquy. 
much for the simple and reasonable explanations of the various phe- 
nomena of table turning, spirit rapping, and media. The wide and far- 
spread hallucinations produced by such childish proceedings will be a 
matter of wonder to the future historians of the time. But what is more 
sad to relate is, that thousands have suffered permanently from their hu- 
miliating credulity. A child belonging to one of the first families of 
Prague has been afflicted with St. Vitus’s dance ever since it assisted at 
table turning. M. Victor Hennequin, who had associated his wife with 
him in his experiments, wrote to a newspaper that she had lost her senses, 
and he himself died afterwards in a lunatic asylum. M. de Mirville 
says that many persons were admitted into Bicétre from derangement 
brought on by the same practices. The American journalists were not 
long in discovering and in denouncing the melancholy fact that the gene- 
rality of the media became stupid, mad, or idiotic. Not a week, they 
said, elapsed but some victim to this grievous hallucination either com- 
mitted suicide or was consigned to an asylum. The results, indeed, were 
universally admitted to be frightful, and if persisted in for a few more 
years, it was anticipated would constitute a national calamity. Luckily 
in this country few went mad upon table turning or spirit rapping, in 
more serious sense of the word ; and we have reason to be thankful. 
It is not the less our duty to expose the miserable fallacy of the thing, 
and to warn all persons from having anything whatsoever to do with ex- 
periments only calculated to disturb the healthy functions of the brain, 
— the intellect, and to unsap the principles of a sound and wise 
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A GOOD LISTENER. 


‘INCOMPARABLE Miss Austen (incomparable, at least, within her own 
home circle of art) describes one of her heroines at the assembly-rooms, 
“ enjoying her usual happiness with Henry Tilney, listening with sparkling 
eyes to everything he said ; and, in finding him irresistible, becoming so 
herself.”"* She was such a good listener! We are previously told of 
Catherine, that, while she lamented her deficiencies, she did not know 
her own advantages—did not know that a good-looking girl with an 
affectionate heart, and a very ignorant mind, cannot fail of attracting a 
clever young man, unless circumstances are peculiarly untoward :—“ she 
confessed and lamented her want of knowledge ; declared that she would 
give anything in the world to be able to draw; and a lecture on the pic- 
turesque immediately followed, in which his [Henry Tilney] instructions 
were so clear that she soon began to see beauty in everything admired 
by him; and her attention was so earnest, that he became perfectly 
satisfied of her having a great deal of natural taste.” She was such a 
good listener. And that is a quality in the auditor which wins wonder- 

ly on the heart of the discourser. Your air of deferential attention 
charms me. I am sure you must be an extra judicious person, of fine 
natural gifts, and exquisite good sense, to appreciate my harangue in so 
proper a manner. You lose not a syllable I utter; you are evidently 
struck by every monosyllable; and in short—I find you irresistible. 

Yorick had been misrepresented (modestly, he says) to Madame de 
Q*** as an esprit ;—on his arrival in Paris, in the course of his Senti- 
mental Journey, Madame de Q***, who was an esprit herself, burnt 
with impatience to see him, and hear him talk. “I had not taken my 
seat before I saw she did not care a sou whether I had any wit or no— 
I was let in, to be convinced she had—I call Heaven to witness I never 
once opened the door of my lips. 

“ Madame de Q*** vowed to every creature she met, ‘She never had 
& more improving conversation with a man in her life.’ ”’t 

Dr. Johnson, one evening, gratified a dinner arty at Dr. Taylor’s, 
with a portrait, in what Boswell calls “his happy manner,” 
of “ the late Mr. Fitzherbert of Derbyshire.” ‘ There was (said he) no 
sparkle, no brilliancy in Fitzherbert; but I never knew a man who was 
so generally acceptable. He made everybody quite easy, overpowered 
nobody by the superiority of his talents, made no man think worse of 
himself by being his rival, seemed always to listen, did not oblige you to 


* Northanger Abbey, ch. xvi. Thid., ch. xiv. 
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hear much from him, and did not oppose what you said.”* The Doctor 
himself was anything but enamoured of this kind of personage. He liked 
@ good listener as well as anybody, and was apparently in good humour 
to-night, under the combined auspices of good fare and a deal of good 
listening—for we are expressly informed that the company here assembled 
was composed of “ good civil gentlemen, who seemed to understand Dr. 
Johnson very well, and not to consider him in the light that a certain 
person did, who*being struck, or rather stunned, by his voice and manner, 
when he was afterwards asked what he thought of him, answered, ‘ He’s 
a tremendous companion.’ ”+ Attention the Doctor must have—or know 
the reason why, and that in double-quick time. But he would have his 
fling, too, at your mere good listeners, and let the world know what he 
thought of them merely as such. One of his Essays is concerned with 
people whose great object is to please; and after discussing the ‘ good- 
natured man,” who, while the glass continues to circulate, contentedly 
bears the expense of uninterrupted laughter, and retires rejoicing at his 
own importance,—our Essayist next advances, or rather descends, to 
what he styles the ‘modest man,” a companion of a yet lower rank, 
whose only power of giving pleasure is not to interrupt it. “ The modest 
man satisfies himself with peaceful silence, which all his companions are 
candid enough to consider as proceeding not from inability to speak, but 
willingness to hear.”{ He is a thorough good listener; argal, a jolly 
good fellow, which nobody must deny. 

At the same time, Johnson rated high the faculty, or grace, or moral 
habit, of listening well, on the part of a man of intellect and real con- 
versational power. He would have thought better of Burke, had Burke 
been a better listener, and not the less so splendid a talker. ‘ What I 
most envy Burke for,” he once remarked, at an Edinburgh dinner, “ is 
his being constantly the same. He is never what we call humdrum; 
never unwilling to begin to talk, nor in haste to leave off.” Boswell here 
interposed: “ Yet he can listen.” ‘“No,’’ cried Johnson, “I cannot say 
he is as good as that. So desirous is he to talk, that if one is speaking 
at this end of the table, he’ll speak to somebody at the other end.”§ 
What kind of listener Burke made to Johnson, and Johnson to: Burke, it 
almost puzzles one to conceive. Two such inexhaustible discoursers, and 
two such incompetent listeners. But there was mutual admiration and 
respect—and each, at times, would so excel himself, that the other could 
po but listen, and, for the time, desired nothing better than to listen on 
and on. 

Boswell plaintively assures Temple, in one of his early epistles from 
London, that “the want of your conversation, and the want of one who 
could patiently hear mine, is no small want.”||_Bozzy proved his almost 
divine right to be accounted prince of good listeners, when he had 
stalwart Samuel to give heed to; but he liked to be heard in turn—and 
would be, if dash and perseverance could carry the day. M. Pontmartin 
has said of a distinguished French niin, ae figured in the first rank 
of interlocuteurs attentifs, that, when in company with his friends, young 


* Boswell’s Life of Johnson, sub anno 1777. 
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and old, Lemercier, Ducis, Chénier, Andrieux, David, he listened “ de 
toutes ses oreilles d’homme d’esprit ; et l’on sait que moins les oreilles 
sont longues, mieux elles écoutent.”* If Boswell was really the long- 
eared creature some account him, he must be taken for a signal exception 
to M. Pontmartin’s rule. 

Epaminondas, among the worthies of antiquity, is immortalised in 
history’s page not only as a consummate soldier, but a first-rate listener. 
His patience as a listener, says Mr. Grote, and his indifference to showy 
talk on his own account, were so remarkable, that Spintharus (the father 
of Aristoxenus), after numerous conversations with him, affirmed that he 
had never met with anyone who understood more or talked less.f Nor 
did such reserve, the historian adds, proceed from any want of ready 
powers of expression: on the contrary, the eloquence of Epaminondas, 
when he entered upon his public career, was shown to be not merely pre- 
eminent among Thebans, but effective even against the best Athenian 
opponents. “But his disposition was essentially modest and unam- 
bitious, combined with a strong intellectual curiosity and a great capacity ; 
a rare combination amidst a race usually erring on the side of forward- 
ness and self-esteem.” His natural modesty made him obligingly ready, 
and his curiosity made him sincerly eager, to listen. He was one of those 
who carry out, in social intercourse, the principle that ‘ conversation is 
but carving,” and that, in either case, the host should 


Give no more to every guest 
Than he’s able to digest, 


and should practise, to the best of his ability, the concomitant doctrine, 
(especially the closing couplet)—, 

Give him always of the prime, 

And but little at a time ; 

Carve to all but just enough, 

Let them neither starve nor stuff ; 

And that you may have your due, 

Let your neighbours carve for you.t 


La Rochefoucauld’s reflections on the art of conversation open with the 
monition, that the reason why so few persons make themselves agreeable 
in that art, or rather practice, is, that every one is thinking more of what 
he intends saying himself, than of what others are saying: he is pre- 
paring for his own display, not heeding his friend’s performance; he 
wants to begin, himself, and only wishes the other would cease all that 
babble of words, words, words. Néanmoins il est nécessaire d'écouter 
ceux qui parlent. You must give them time to make themselves under- 
stood, says the philosophic duke,§—and even allow them to utter mere 
nothings, des choses inutiles. You must put up with their trifles light as 
air or heavy as lead. Far from contradicting or interrupting them, you 
must, on the contrary, enter into their taste and mind, and show that you 
understand them, and be as complimentary and complaisant as ever con- 
science will permit. One of what Mr. Sliek calls his general rules for 


* Causeries du Samedi: M. Audibert et Mme. Ancelot. 
+ Grote, History of Greece, vol. x. part ii. chap. Ixxvii. } Swift. 
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society, is, Wit samrconagsse a if you have been here or there; or 
knows this one or that one, or seen this sight or t’other sight, always say 
yes, if you can without lyin’, and then turn right short round to him, 
and say, ‘ What’s your opinion on it? I should like to hear your views, 
for they are always so original.’ That saves you makin’ a fool of your- 
self by talkin’ nonsense, for one thing, and when a room ain’t overly well 
furnished, it’s best to keep the blinds down in a general way; and it 
tickles his vanity, and that’s another thing. Most folks like the sound 
of their own voice better nor other people’s,'and every one thinks a good 
listener and a good laugher the pleasantest crittur in the world.”* Sam 
is a savant in the applied science of soft sawdering, and ought to know. 
Tact in applying it is everything. 

The Widow Bennett, in Fielding, thus relates to Amelia how her late 
husband won her, by winning upon her fussy flattered old aunt. “ Mr. 
Bennett, as I afterwards found, saw her in the same light with myself: 
but as he was a very sensible and well-bred man, he so well concealed his 
opinion from us both, that I was almost angry, and she was pleased even 
to raptures, declaring herself charmed with his understanding; though 
indeed he had said very little, but I believe he heard himself into her 
good opinion.”+ The suitor was an accomplished listener,—and a suc- 
cessful one, it proved, when his time came to be heard. 

Scott’s Antiquary, of Monkbarns,—Old-Buck, as the French gravely 
have it—is heard communing with himself, early in his acquaintanceship 
with Lovel, as to the secret of his liking for that vagrant young gentle- 
man. “I am bewitched with the rogue’s company,” he mutters, in 
Falstaff’s phrase; “if the rascal has not given me medicines to make 


me love him, I’ll be hanged; it could not be else.” But there is no 


witchery in the case—nothing black in the art. The riddle is easily 
solved. ‘Lovel had many attractive qualities, but he won our Anti- 
heart by being on most occasions an excellent listener.” 
the pic-nic expedition to the ruins of the priory of St. Ruth, Oldbuc 
takes care to “detain Lovel close beside him as the best listener of the 
party.”§ Miss Ferrier gives an amusing sketch of the Earl of Rossville 
‘parsing and prosing away to good Mrs. Black, who sat listening to 
him with the most perfect reverence and admiration. Had the speaker 
been their neighbour old Mr. Longlungs, she might perhaps have thought 
him rather long-winded ; but it was still the golden age of innocence 
with Mrs. Black, for it never once occurred to her that it was possible for 
an earl to be as tiresome as acommoner. She, therefore, hung enamoured 
on his lordship’s accents.” || And he, of course, thought this rare good 
listener a decidedly superior woman; and when they separated, each, no 
doubt, seemed the other capital company. 

Mr. Lister describes one of his heroes, at the outset, as having one 
property of an eminently serviceable kind—particularly during his con- 
nexion with a certain prolix old General : “he was a good listener; and 
however unskilled in the arts of ‘seeming wise’ where he was not, at 
least possessed the inferior faculty of seeming attentive... . Thus 

* The Attaché, chap. xxxv. + Amelia, book vii. chap. iv. 
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gifted, our hero, without quitting his own bright day-dreams, or suffering 
em to clash with the codvemneetin ard his companion, mecha- 
nically, but dexterously, responded, in a tone so well suited to that of the 
narrator, that this communicative person was perfectly satisfied, and 
parted from our hero [again that phrase !] with the full conviction that 
the pleasures of the meeting had been mutual.”* This complaisant 
illusion obtains universally, in such cases. Later in the same story, 
“our hero” is, in his turn, played upon by a practised hand. “ It was 
not easy to withstand the ingenious cajoleries, which, when he chose to 
be agreeable, Trebeck could so artfully employ. He directed a good 
deal of his conversation to Henry, and paid a polite attention to all that 
he said. Then Trebeck was rom an agreeable listener, and laughed so 

isely in the right place,”+ that—— in short, the fish was hooked.— 
Hook, by the way (for in these patchwork illustrations, even the sug- 
gestive sound of, a word suffices to connect them together, having no 
other attraction of cohesion, into a “ concatenation accordingly”), makes 
Jack Brag pounce upon the last arrival at an inn, in the hope of having 
discovered somebody upon whom he might make an impression—“ in 
whom he might find an agreeable listener ; which was, after all, his notion 
—when he could find one—of a pleasant companion.”{ And indeed the 
story goes, of that eecentric nobleman, as regards mental absenteeism, the 
late Lord Dudley and Ward, that, having talked to himself in his travel- 
ling carriage the whole way from Brighton to London, he ended at Hyde 
Park Corner, by inviting himself to dinner, as the pleasantest companion 
he had ever travelled with. 

This absence of mind legend is told in one of Mrs, Gore’s sparkling 
fictions, where Cecil Danby succeeds in the good graces of Lady Har- 
riett, by lending out his two ears to her for the night. If Lord Dudley 
—— his other self, alter et idem, the pleasantest companion within 

is experience, Lady Harriett, the autobiographer affirms, “evidently 
thought as much of me ; because what passed for dialogue between us, 
was as much a monopolylogue as those of Mathews.”§ A parallel pas- 
sage may be worth citing, from another of this sprightly writer’s innu- 
merable works. ‘“‘Do you know that you have been vastly amusing 
to-night, my dear Mrs. Hamilton ?’ observed George Eardley, one evening 
at Sir Joseph Leighton’s; where Susan had been listening in mute 
amazement to Lord Tottenham’s rhapsodies touching a Greenwich fish- 
dinner, at which he had been present the day before.—‘ C'est @ peu de 
frais ?’ said Lady Leighton, ‘ for she has not opened her lips, except to 
sip her coffee.’—‘ Ask Peregrine Varden’ (rejoins Eardley) ‘ whether he 
do not consider a woman endowed with such powers of audition, as 
worthy twenty declamatory De Staéls or eloquent Madame Rolands!’ ” |}: 
Mr. Savage tells us of his “Smyly girls,” that they not only rode, 
danced, sang, and were capital talkers, but that they were “capital 
listeners,” too,—* the latter a valuable accomplishment in both sexes, 
and a rare one.” ‘ But how on earth,” inquires Mr. Kingsley’s Launcelot 
of his ruralising friend, “do you contrive to get on so well with men 
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with whom you have not an idea in common ?”’ Respondent: ‘ Savoir 
faire, oh infant Hercules! own daddy to savoir vivre. I am a good 
listener ; and, therefore, the most perfect because the most silent, of 
flatterers.”* What else is it that charms Captain Costigan in young 
Pendennis? ‘Pen walked on, listening to his companion’s prate, won- 
dering, amused, and puzzled. .. The Captain had never had a better 
listener, and was highly flattered by the attentiveness and modest bearing 
of the young man’’t—insomuch that he asks him home, to Pen’s cost. 
A good deal of the lad’s consequent craze for the Captain’s daughter might 
be traceable to her accomplishments as a good listener. We hear how 
Pen sate with her hour after hour, and poured forth all his honest boyish 
soul to her: everything he knew, or hoped, or felt, or had read, or 
fancied, he told to her. “ He never tired of talking and longing. One 
after another, as his thoughts rose in his hot eager brain, he clothed 
them in words, and told them to her. Her part of the téte-d-téte was 
not to talk, but to appear as if she understood what Pen talked, and to 
look exceedingly handsome and sympathising.” ‘The fact is, as the nar- 
rator advises us, that whilst Pen was making one of his tirades, the 
lovely Emily, who could not comprehend a tenth part of his talk, had 
leisure to think about her own affairs, and would arrange in her own 
mind how they should dress the cold mutton, or how p should turn 
the black satin, or make herself out of her scarf a bonnet like Miss 
Thackthwaite’s new one, and so forth. ‘ Pen spouted Byron and Moore; 
passion and poetry: her business was to throw up her eyes, or fixing 
them for a moment on his face, to ery, ‘ Oh, ’tis beautiful! Ah, how 
exquisite! Repeat those lines again.’ And off the boy went, and she 
returned to her own simple thoughts about the turned gown or the 
hashed mutton.” 
_ A young gentleman in this predicament thinks he cannot over-value 
the worth of such priceless sympathy in so good a listener. A lay figure 
would do nearly as well. Butto him the soft-pated damsel realises what 
we are told of Madame Récamier herself,—“ Elle écoutait avec séduc- 
tion, ne laissant rien passer de ce qui était bien dans vos paroles sans 
témoigner qu’elle le sentit.”§ 

What more “seductive” than listening of such a sort? Our old 
friend Cecil says of his Therese : “ She was a capital listener, 


—an excellent thing in woman, 


and rare as excellent. An intelligent countenance bent upon one while 
telling a story, is positively colloquial.” What, he may well ask, are the 
vulgar ejaculations of wonder and satisfaction with which common-place 
people interrupt a narrator, compared with the speaking blush, the flush- 
ing glance, which, though no interruption, cries, “ Bravo!’”’—or, “ Alas!” 
—in accents not to be mistaken ?|| So Desdemona loved Othello for the 
— he had passed, and he loved her that she did pity them, and that 
SO oft 

She’d come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up his discourse, 
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and pray with prayer of earnest heart 
That he would all his pilgrimage dilate— 


which he did—and this only was the witchcraft he had used—or she on 
him. He told his life-history with soldier-like effect; and she listened, 
and loved too well. 

Young Pendennises think they have a Desdemona listener in every 
Fotheringay. And indeed the illusion is not confined, in its general 
effect, to juvenile lovers. Every proser, almost, accepts the mere fact of 
listening as ipso facto evidence of the listener’s intelligence, sensibility, 
and worth. Mrs. Nickleby finds poor Smike all that could be wished, 
after his patient session to hear her bald disjointed chat. Nicholas comes 
home one night two hours behind his time, and kept them up waiting for 
him,—but the night has glided away pleasantly, for Mrs. Nickleby has 
been entertaining Smike with a genealogical account of her family by the 
mother’s side, comprising biographical sketches of the principal members, 
and Smike has sat wondering what it was all about, and whether it was 
learnt from a book, or said out of Mrs. Nickleby’s own head; “ so the 
had got on together,” she reports, “very pleasantly.”* Indeed, from this 
first coming together, we find that, there being no doubt as to Smike’s 
capacity as “an excellent listener,” this circumstance “ had considerable 
influence in placing them on the very best terms, and in inducing Mrs. 
Nickleby to express the highest opinion of his general deportment and 
disposition.”+ Wiser heads than Mrs. Nickleby’s are liable to similar 
misconceptions, Mr. Payne Collier’s notes on the conversation of the 
author of “ Christabel,” during their intercourse in 1811-12, include this 
rather doubtful-looking story: “ As Coleridge is a man of genius and 
knowledge, he seems glad of opportunities of display: being a good 
talker, he likes to get hold of a good listener; he admits it, and told us 
the anecdote of some very talkative Frenchman, introduced to a dumb 
lady, who, however, politely appeared to hear all her loquacious visitor 
wild When this visitor afterwards met the friend who had introduced 
him, he expressed his obligation to that friend for bringing him acquainted 
with so very agreeable and intelligent a woman, and was astonished and 
chagrined when told that she was dumb!”t The story wears a (not in 
Hamlet’s sense) too questionable shape, as it stands. Equally pertinent, 
and preferable in verisimilitude, is the well-known 7 about Coleridge 
himself, and the Silent Guest, whom an entrée of apple-dumplings reduced 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. ‘Till those accursed cates came in, the 
taciturn one was such a good listener, and, on that showing, such a sen- 
sible man! 

The result of all this goes to show, that no very heavy capital of in- 
tellect is required to carry on a smart business in the good-listener line. 
The business is mainly conducted on principles of credit. Good-nature is 
more in demand for it than acute judgment. A very little vous will go a 
great way. Still, the cleverer a general man is, the better listener he 
will make—such as Sir Walter Scott, for instance. On the other hand, 
the cleverest of men will make a bad listener, if the disposition be lacking 
—if natural reserve, or pride, or irritability, or indigestion (especially 
chronic), be his portion. Says Byron of himself, “I don’t talk—I can’t 


* Nicholas Nickleby, ch. xxxvii. t Ibid., ch. xxxv. 
¢ Mr. Collier’s Preface to Coleridge’s “Seven Lectures,” p. xvi. 
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flatter, and won’t listen, except to a pretty or a foolish woman”*—hence 
his failure with the De Staél, about whom he is here journalising. Some 
ears later his lordship asks, in a letter to Moore, “ What did Parr mean 
/ ‘haughtiness and coldness?’ I listened to him with admiring 
ignorance, and respectful silence. What more could a talker for fame 
have ?—they don’t like to be answered. It was at Payne Knight’s I met 
him, where [ gave me more Greek than I could carry away. But I cer- 
tainly meant to(and did) treat him with the most respectful deference.” 
What a different impression the style of Scott’s “respectful deference” 
would have left on pedagogue Parr! In him the habit of patient atten- 
tion—whosoever the speaker—was native, and to the manner born. 
Lockhart tells us with what perfect placidity he submitted to be bored 
even by bores of the first magnitude. ‘I have heard a spruce Senior 
Wrangler lecture him for half an evening on the niceties of the Greek 
epigram [should it not have been the differential calculus ?]; I have heard 
e poorest of all parliamentary blunderers try to detail to him the pros 
and cons of what he called the Truck system; and in either case the 

same bland eye watched the lips of the tormentor.”’t 
It is not always easy to predicate of this or that person that here you are 
sure of a good listener, or the reverse. In Madame de Sévigné one might 
have felt safe of as excellent an auditor as the Récamier who écoutait avec 
séduction. But madame owns, in one instance at least, in a letter to her 
daughter (who is hereby implicated in the charge), that she pays no kind 
of attention to a certain admiring gossip, and pretty considerable bore. 
“ Elle parle toujours, et Dieu me fait la grace d’étre pour elle comme vous 
étes pour beaucoup d’autres ; je ne |’écoute point du tout.’”§ Probably, 
however, Madame had the grace to look as if she heard, and appreciated, 
every syllable.—On the other hand, who would not have anticipated in a 
man of Hazlitt’s temperament, one of the most impatient and recalcitrant 
of listeners? Yet we are assured that he was a most exemplary and 
tolerant one. He used to remark that the being accustomed to associate 
with men of genius renders the conversation of others tiresome, as con- 
sisting of a parcel of things that have been heard a thousand times, and 
from which no stimulus is to be obtained : this he lamented, as an effect 
unbecoming a reflecting man and a fellow-creature—for, in Leigh Hunt’s 
esteem, “ though irritable, and sometimes resentful, his heart was large 
and full of humanity;”—and the consequence was, according to the same 
genial reporter, that nobody paid greater attention than Hazlitt to 
common conversation, or showed greater respect towards any endeavour 
to interest him, however trite. ‘ Youths of his acquaintance are fond of 
calling to mind the footing of equality on which he treated them, even 
when children, gravely interchanging remarks with them, as he sat side 
+ ep like one grown person with another, and giving them now and 
n (though without the pomp) a Johnsonian ‘Sir.’ The seriousness of 
his ‘ Indeed, m’um!’ with lifted eyebrows, and protruded lips, while lis- 
tening to the surprising things told him by good housewives about their 
‘preserves, is now sounding in our ears.”|| ‘This must have been the result 

* Moore’s Life of Byron . id. 818. 
Lettres de Mme. de Sévigné, 5 juin, 1680. 
Leigh Hunt, The Seer, part ii. No. 51. 
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of not a little self-restraint and discipline, on the part of the “splenetic 
philosopher,” for nobody would hazard the assertion that Hazlitt was born 
to be a good listener. 

Some people are so born—the elect of Nature for that purpose. We 
do not mean such poor foredoomed creatures as Job Caudle, who is ex- 
pressly designated “one of the few men whom Nature, in her casual 

unty to women, sends into the world as patient listeners. He was, 
perhaps, in more respects than one, all ears. And these ears, Mrs. Caudle 
took whole and sole possession of. They were her entire property; as 
expressly made to convey to Caudle’s brain the stream of wisdom that 
continually flowed from the lips of his wife, as was the tin funnel through 
which Mrs, Caudle in vintage time bottled her elder wine.”* But there 
are peuple in numbers of happier destiny, in whom the faculty of listen- 
ing well is innate, connate, congenital. It is found amply developed in 
a large proportion of what are called common-place people. Indeed, in an 
7 on these very people, published by Leigh Hunt in “The Round 
Table,” a glowing summary of their aggregate merits and recommenda- 
tions is wound up with this climax: “ Above all,—which ought to recom- 
mend them to the very hardest of their antagonists,—they are uninquiring 
laughers at jokes, and most exemplary listeners.”+ But what comes to 
common-place people by nature and temperament, may be attained by 
their intellectual superiors as a habit, a moral acquirement, a thing 
studied for kindness’ sake, and out of the will to please. Where there’s 
the will, there’s a way,—frequently more ways than one. A steady re- 
solve to check the selfishness of social impatience, so far as it is selfish, 
and to condescend to men of low estate, will eventually make of a haughty 
scorner a courteous listener. The most supercilious may come in time, 


if only he think it worth his while, to be as pronounced an adept in the 
art as the stolidest hear-all on record, or the urbanest of placid com- 
ge He = come to rank on a level, say with Colley Cibber in 


is youth, who tells us, of his intercourse with Mr. Brett, that, “as he 
had wit enough for any two people, and I had attention enough for any 
four, there could not well be wanting a sociable delight on either side.”{ 
Or with six-foot-six Bennet Langton (Johnson’s dear delight), a man 
notably of ready intellect, perfect manners, and great love of literature,— 
of whom we read that “ his manner endeared him to men from whom he 
differed most; he listened even better than he a Or with the 
William Fitzherbert mentioned towards the opening of this paper—a 
steadfast friend of Burke’s—recognised by Johnson as having a grand 
talent for attentive silence—and of whom Burke’s latest and largest 
biographer says, that “his house was open to all the distinguished writers 
and speakers of his time ; and, as he said little himself, and listened atten- 
tively to the colloquial displays of others, he was regarded by them as 
one of the most delightful of companions.”|| Or with amiable and en- 
lightened Sir Alexander Ball—in whose praise Coleridge grew so enthu- 
siastic whenever he recalled “the tender patience, the sweet gentleness, 
with which he was wont to tolerate the tediousness of well-meaning 


* Introduction to Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. 

¢ The Round Table, No. V.: “On Common-place People.” 

+ Apology for the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber, ch. xi. 

§ Forster’s Life of Goldsmith, book iii. ch. viii. 

|| Macknight’s Life and Times of Edmund Burke, vol. i. ch. x. 
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men;” as well as the “inexhaustible attention, the unfeigned interest 
with which he would listen for hours where the conversation appealed to 
reason, and like the bee made honey while it murmured.”* Or with Sir 
James Mackintosh, of whom Sydney Smitht bears witness, that while 
* very fond of talking, he heard patiently ;” and that, while “ not averse 
to intellectual display,” he did not forget that others might have the 
same inclination as himself. ‘ J’aimais a l’écouter,” says a distinguished 
French essayist, in allusion to Ugo Foscolo, “ parce que j’aimais 4 con- 
naitre; j’ai toujours volontiers laissé parler les autres.”{ And a distin- 
guished English one, of quite ma school, says—though not in 
propria persond,—* I can add little, or nothing, to the pleasure of any 
company ; I like to listen rather than to talk; and when anything appo- 
site does occur to me, it is generally the day after the conversation he 
taken place. I do not, however, love good talk the less for these defects 
of mine; and I console myself with thinking that I sustain the part of a 


judicious listener, not always an easy one.”§ So professes one who is 
meant to be regarded as 


Serenely good, if not profoundly wise. 


AN ISLAND IN THE NORTH SEA. 


BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


THE west coast of Jutland, that portion of the Danish dominions so 
lately brought before the public by the interesting tales of the celebrated 
northern author, Hans Christian Andersen,|| and more especially the 
islands off that dangerous coast, have long been a ¢erra incognita to the 
inhabitants of the more favoured portions of Denmark ; latterly, how- 
ever, many circumstances have tended to attract attention to these out- 
of-the-way regions. The islands in the North Sea, meanwhile, with 
their isolated position, have preserved so many national peculiarities 
which have remained unaltered, whilst the rest of the world—even the 
world around them—has undergone such changes, and their whole na- 
ture is so different from what is found in other parts of the country, that 
— will surely repay the trouble of becoming better acquainted with 
them. 

The number of tourists who now annually migrate from place to place, 
in search of health, novelty, or amusement ; the rapid, easy, and exten- 
sive modes of transition, by railroads and steam-boats, have rendered almost 
every habitable part of the globe familiar to the world in general—every 


* The Friend, by S. T. Coleridge, vol. iii. Appendix G. 
Letter on the Character of Sir James Mackintosh. 
Philaréte Chasles, Etudes sur les Hommes au XIX° Siécle, p. 375. 
Friends in Council (First Series), vol. i. ch. i. 


sell “The Sandhills of Jutland.” “by Hans Christian Andersen Richard Bent- 
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country in Europe, especially, and almost every city, village, mountain, 
vale, and river in these countries have become, as it were, the property, as 
far as knowledge of them goes, of the reading public. What region 
has not its historiographer, and its delineator? In the far-away North, 
Iceland, Greenland, Lapland, have been visited and described; navigators 
have steered to the very verge of the North Pole, where eternal snows 
and dim desolation ever reign around—for credit cannot be given by 
sober-minded people to the existence of the El Dorado beyond the belt 
of everlasting ice, which a few years ago seized upon the vivid imagina- 
tion of some members of a learned society, and was put forward as the 
possible’ shelter of a missing Arctic expedition. 

In passing and repassing the North Sea, the little islands to which we 
have alluded have generally been overlooked ; in fact, they do not find 
a place in common maps, and yet they are not mere rocks, like the 
guano islands, inhabited only by the feathered tribes. 

According to the steed: opinions of society, it would be a dreadful 
fate to be condemned to pass one’s life in a little island in the German 
Ocean, but received opinions would be mistaken in this, as they often 
are in so many things, and we will take the little island of Fané to dis- 
prove them. 

Fano* lying then on the west coast of Jutland, stretches in a slanting 
direction from Strandbye ferry to Ribe, at a distance of about half a 
mile from the first, and three miles from the last named place. The 
island is between eight and nine English miles long, and upwards of two 
miles broad, with a population of about three thousand souls. How 
and when the island first became peopled is not known with certainty ; 
but it appears probable that the earliest inhabitants had located them- 
selves in the centre of the island, where the then existing church was 
situated, some few traces of the ruins of which may be found. But as 
the population increased, and they began to engage more in fishing and 
seafaring, the inhabitants removed nearer to the seaboard, wherever there 
were tolerable harbours; and thus it happened that by degrees two towns 
were built ; some having established themselves on the south part of the 
island, where Sénderhoe now stands, others in the north, where they 
founded Nordbye, which parish includes two-thirds of the island. 

The island formerly belonged to the Kings of Denmark, and the laws 
were administered by a chief magistrate, and other officials appointed by 
the government; but in the year 1741, King Christian the Sixth caused 
the whole island to be sold by auction, and it so happened that its own 
inhabitants were the highest bidders. The entire island is now owned by 
them, and there is not a single spot—not a bleak sand-hill—that has not 
its proprietor. A portion of the land, however, was set aside as a sort of 
division or boundary line between the two districts. Within this space no 
human dwelling is to be found, only barren heaths, bounded by sand- 
hills, the dreary landscape only enlivened by sheep that wander here at 
will, and crop the thin, scant herbage, until the snow covers even that 
slender pasturage. This portion of the island, though wild and desolate, 
is also very picturesque, and, to a certain extent, may be called fine 
scenery. The lofty sand-hills that, formed like gigantic billows, spread 


* Fané—Folke Kalender for Danmark. 
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themselves in a belt around the island, shut out the horizon, but when, 
here and there, an opening in their wavy chain admits of a prospect 
beyond, the beautiful sea and the coast of Jutland are visible. The sand- 
ills themselves have a very majestic and imposing appearance, especiall 
in summer, when the grass, called “‘ marehalm,” peculiar to the sand, is 
in all its green luxuriance ; so that with the aid of a little imagination, 
one might fancy one’s self in the midst of hills covered with low wood. 
There is a fine view from the top of the hills. From thence is to be seen 
the great German Ocean, that sometimes murmurs softly as it flows over 
the fine sand—yes, as softly as a rippling brook; sometimes swells into 
foaming billows, that come thundering on with the loud yet hollow sound 
of a train of artillery passing over a paved road. 

Every available spot is cultivated in the island with the exception of 
the desolate heath, which lies between the northern and southern districts. 
That also, doubtless, might be cleared and brought into cultivation if the 
Fannikes chose to take the trouble, for they are all, even the fishermen, 
more or less husbandmen ; that is to say, almost every family possesses one 
or more cows, some sheep, and a piece of ground, which they plough 
themselves. The women, however, are the principal labourers in the 
fields, for most of the men are away at sea the greater part of the year. 
In return, the men often perform women’s work during the long winter 
evenings, when they have nothing else to do, and help to knit stockings 
for the whole family. Some of them are so clever at this feminine occu- 
pation, that a rough sailor has been known to knit the whole of a long 
woollen stocking in one evening. 

It is in spring and summer that the fishermen make their longest 
excursions; they are then frequently away from four to six weeks on a 
stretch, and come back laden with haddocks and cod-fish, which are either 
salted or dried in the wind. A great portion of the fish which they catch 
they sell at Ribe, and other places on the main land. Boat-building is 
carried on to a considerable extent in Fanéd. Summer is a very quiet time 
in this little island, for then almost all the young men are absent; and a 
number of the young women also leave it, and take service up to 
Michaelmas in the Jutland maritime towns. In consequence of the males 
being so much away, the females principally conduct all family affairs, 
and take charge of the money earned by the men. They seem to manage 
their affairs very prudently and well ; for, without being stingy, they are 
strictly economical, except on the occasions of great feasts or “ guilds,” 
when it is a point of honour with them to be profuse. 

The houses of the Fannikes are almost all alike, being long, somewhat 
low dwellings, of one story, built of red stone, and with thatched roofs. 
At one end of this long building are situated the apartments occupied 
by the family, consisting of a daily sitting-room, a sort of saloon for 
grand occasions, one or two bedrooms, and a kitchen; at the other end 
are a brewhouse, washhouse, cowhouse, and small barn. To almost — 
house is attached a little garden, and these are generally filled wi 
cabbages. The houses are kept in good repair, and have really a smart, 
agreeable appearance viewed from a little distance, but the agreeable 
vanishes as you approach nearer, when the gold mines of the natives 
(their fish drying on the outside of their tenements), in conjunction with 
the cowhouses, render the air anything but fresh and fragrant. 

At Nordbye, which is closely built, almost all the houses face the north 
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or south, to give the furious west winds which predominate here as little 
purchase upon them as possible. The town consists of one long, 
straggling street, with various side streets, which have no name.* To 
find out a man’s domicile one must have recourse to a compass, which 
would be assisted by the peculiar appellations given to different parts of 
the little town. The western part of it is called “ Rindby,” from thence 
to the north of the parsonage, “ Norbye;” from the mills to the little 
inn “ Odden ;” and north of the inn “ Nér Omme.” If you ask where 
skipper N. N. lives, you will be answered, “ He lives Nér Omme, a little 
to the west of the custom-house.” There is another difficulty in finding 
out anybody’s address—viz. that almost every one who is at all known 
has a nickname, by which he is usually designated, but which it requires 
some local knowledge to find out. For instance, if you inquire for a man 
whose full name is Hans Peter Jansen, it often happens that the man’s 
nearest neighbour cannot answer the question, for tote never heard 
Hans Peter Jansen called otherwise than “ Little Hans Peter,” or 
perhaps “ Peter of Madses,” or “ Peter from the Stork’s-nest,” or some 
other sobriquet, by which every child knows the individual, but whose 
etymology is sometimes difficult to find out, as it might happen that 
“ Little Hans Peter” is a fellow six feet high, or that it is more than 
thirty years since there was a stork’s-nest upon his father’s house. 

This somewhat resembles the custom which was prevalent in the north 
of Scotland in the olden days, of calling ladies and gentlemen, not by 
their surnames, but by their proper names, and the names of their own 
or their father’s estates. Thus, upwards of a century ago, “ William of 
Fr——ck,” and “Jean 0’ Ra——o,” were real personages, belonging to 
the first families in a far north Seotch county. 

The houses in Fané are generally clean and neat in the interior, but 
the beds are often placed in spaces in the walls, something like large cup- 
boards, a usage to which the Fannikes cling with sturdy obstinacy, 
although they acknowledge that these sort of coffin-beds are unwhole- 
some. But they are convenient; and, moreover, they were used by their 
forefathers, why not, therefore, by them ? When, in the case of illness, 
a bed in a more airy position is ordered, they make great opposition to 
the change, for it is their fixed belief that couches in open rooms and 
musk are only required when people are approaching their last hour! 
These inconvenient and suffocating sort of sleeping places were formerly 
also common in Scotland; indeed, at this very day they may be seen, 
and occupied to boot, if people choose to bury themselves in them, in 
some much-frequented places north of the Tweed. 

The people of Fané, of all classes—for even in that primitive little 
place there are more ranks than one—adhere with great tenacity to the 
customs and fashions of their ancestors. Their mode of living is the 
same, so is their dress, especially the dress of the women; for the men 
have partially emanicipated themselves from the ancient national costume, 
and now wear pretty much what other sailors do. 

The principal necessaries of a woman’s toilet are jackets, skirts, and 
quantities of handkerchiefs, which are put to various uses: but these 
latter named articles must be possessed in vast numbers, and of great 
varieties, by the woman or girl who pretends to boast of an extensive 
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wardrobe. Different circumstances require different toilettes, and these 
appropriate modes of dressing are as much studied, and carried out with 
as much conscientious exactitude, as are the prescribed costumes of the 
most rigid court etiquette. The dresses in daily use are made of printed 
calico, or a kind of cotton velvet, that, innocent of crinoline, or steel and 
whalebone apparatus, cling closely to the person, and in front are 
trimmed with two rows of buttons; the favourite colours are red or 
green; and the skirts are rather short. In winter they wear dark 
woollen stockings, with slippers; but in summer most of the girls go 
about with bare feet, though their legs are enveloped in stocking-tops, 
without feet. Their hair is always smoothed up a la Chinoise, and is 
kept in proper bounds by a little leather-cap. On the outside of that is 
bound a blue and red chequered handkerchief, that surrounds the whole 
head, including the ears, and is fastened in a bow and two long ends, © 
which hang down from the back of the head. The manner of tying this 
knot evinces much art—and not a few of the women are distinguished by 
the grace of their ‘ pjagger,” as these flaps or corners of the hankerchief 
are called in the Fannike dialect. Round their necks they wear another 
handkerchief, loosely tied, the ends of which are fastened together by an 
amber-headed pin. When a woman is going out, she puts yet another 
handkerchief over her head, face, and chin, so that her nose and mouth 
are almost concealed. When they work in the open air, they wear a sort 
of dark cloth mask, called “ Strude,” which covers the whole face, except 
the eyes. The dress just described is worn alike by rich and poor—even 
the wives of the wealthiest ship-captains make no alteration inthe na- 
tional costume. Besides this every-day apparel, they have “ gild” 
dresses of silk and other handsome materials, with handkerchiefs richly 
embroidered. These grander dresses are made enormously wide, so that 
the figure of the wearer appears quite colossal in breadth. Every woman 
also keeps a dress for mourning, which she wears not only in the case of 
a death in the family, but at funerals, on Good Friday, and on other 
fasts of the church. 

At weddings the bride and bridesmaids wear black dresses with white 
aprons, and on their heads an ornament called ‘ bore”’—viz. a diadem of 
glass beads and tinsel, which is sewed to the hair. This is the only 
opportunity afforded to see the colour of the hair of a girl belonging to 
Fan, for nothing annoys females of that island more than to be seen 
with their heads bare. In this they resemble the female negroes of the 
West Indies. It is a source of the greatest embarrassment and dismay 
to them to be seen with their woolly heads uncovered, especially by white 
people. The many-coloured Madras handkerchief they wear twisted 
round their head is, if well put on, a very pretty and somewhat 
coquettish head-dress. 

On the day of their confirmation the girls also wear a peculiar head- 
dress : a white lace bandeau or fillet, with a black cap, which is very 
becoming. The same head gear is worn by youthful godmothers at 
christenings. As soon as children of the female sex grow big enough to 
go alone, they are equipped in the universal Fannike garb, in which, poor 
little things, they look very absurd. 

The people of Fané seize every possible occasion for holding a “ gilde,” 
or feast. At christenings, valine, and funerals, when a Sip is 
launched, &c. &c., there must be a guild; the wedding feast being the 
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greatest of these festivals. On these occasions a “ bydemand”—a deputy 
from the bridal pair—calls, the day before the wedding, to invite the 
guests on their behalf, and to give them a hint what sort of an entertain- 
ment they may expect. On the wedding-day the invited party assemble 
about twelve o'clock at the house of the bride, where they partake of such 
slight refreshments as snaps (a dram), bread-and-butter, and warm ale, 
with sugar and a little brandy in it. At two o’clock they proceed to 
church in procession, the bride and bridegroom and the bridesmaids 
heading it. At the conclusion of the ceremony the party return to the 
bride’s house, and are placed at long tables, with benches for seats ; the 
bridesmaids and the most distinguished among the guests being placed 
nearest to the new married couple. Punch—that is to say, tea with 
brandy—is handed to the men, and wine punch—tea with red wine—to 
the women; after that, coffee is brought in, and one individual alone will 
sometimees drink six, eight, or ten cups of it, so fond are the Fané 
people of that beverage. When this coffee-drinking—often followed 
with punch—is over, the guests rise to depart, but are invited to return 
at eight o’clock, until which time they must amuse themselves as they 
best can. At eight o’clock punctually they again take their places at 
the festive board, and roasted meats of various kinds, with potatoes and 
sweet sauces, are served ; also the presents of cakes which have been sent 
by the different guests. During the repast the health of the new married 
couple, of their parents, of the bridesmaids, &c. &c., are drunk, and a box 
is handed round for money for the poor, a plate for money for the musi- 
cians, who generally commence their labours before the feast is over, and 
another, in which there is placed some salt, for the cooks and other 
kitchen staff. The end of the repast is notified, as was its commence- 
ment, by three knocks against the ceiling, given by the principal grooms- 
man, after which the clerk of the church says grace, and sings a psalm, 
in which often the whole company join. , 

The tables and benches are then speedily removed, the old people settle 
themselves at cards in another room, and dancing begins. The bride first 
dances with each of the groomsmen, during which dances the bridegroom 
presents them with two glasses, the one full of brandy, the other of mead, 
_ of which the dancers sip a small quantity. The bridegroom then dances 
himself with the bride, after which she retires along with the bridesmaids, 
and when the bridegroom has taken some turns with the dames and 
damsels of most consequence present, the dancing becomes general. The 
Fannike dances are most in vogue, but there is great sameness in them, 
and they are little else than eternally swinging round and round. Besides 
the national dances, waltzes, galopades, polkas, and even mazurkas are 
introduced. Coffee is again served about two o'clock in the morning, 
after which the elder members of the party usually take their departure ; 
but the merriment goes on among the younger ones often until late in 
the next day. A second bridal feast is generally given, but to this last 
are only invited those who have made wedding presents. ‘There is then 
no dancing ; the guests amuse themselves with cards and various games. 
Punch and coffee are served as at the first entertainment, but otherwise 
the refreshments are less expensive. The weddings of the wealthier class 
have just been described. Among the poorer people, boiled rice is given 
for supper instead of roasted meats. ‘The old practice of keeping up the 
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wedding festivities until late in the following day is now, however, going 
out of fashion. 

The parties who are wished to attend a funeral receive their invitations 
through a girl dressed in black, who carries a short stick in her hand : 
they generally assemble in the house of mourning about one o’clock. 
Both men ro women accompany the body to the grave, and as soon as 
the burial is over they return to the house, when the funeral feast com- 
mences. This is looked upon as a compliment or honour due to the dead. 
The first thing done when a death occurs is to make and bake the funeral 
cakes, It is said that this custom originated in the idea that the departed 
might be thus induced to look in, and that if it passed the house it would 
be only from caprice. Besides all the above-named feasts, the “ Julegild” 
—yule-feast—is held in families that are well off, and this takes place in 
the month of February. 

The people of Fané live very frugally in common. The usual fare 
consists of dried fish, potatoes, preparations of milk, pancakes, and above 
all the national dish, “sackkuch,” a pudding of barley-meal boiled in 
water, and eaten with sweet sauce, in conjunction with bacon or some 
other salted meat. For breakfast and in the evening they always take 
the favourite coffee, to which is often added a glass of corn-brandy, 
making it “ coffee-punch”—a mixture much admired among them, but 
horrible to those who are unaccustomed to it. 

In most houses are to be found a number of children ; but owing to 
the frequent absence of the father, and the constant occupation of the 
mother, they are quite neglected until it is time for them to go to school. 
The schools are much frequented, and are really very good. Education 
is generally finished when the young people are old enough to be con- 
firmed ; after that many of the girls go into service, and most of the boys 
to sea. Notwithstanding the march of enlightenment, superstition has by 
no means disappeared from the island, and many even now believe in 
ghosts and witchcraft. It is common to fancy people or even cattle to be 
“bewitched ” when there seems anything strange about them, or any un- 
accountable disaster has befallen them, and some person is then pointed 
out—generally some poor old woman—as the witch who has bewitched 
them. A very common superstition prevails that, upon a certain field, 
every night at twelve o’clock, there appears a white horse without a head, 
and many declare that they have seen it. On account of this apparition, 
and for fear of ghosts, very few women will venture out alone after dark. 
If it be absolutely necessary for them to go on an errand, two always pro- 
ceed together. 

The natives of Fané are by no means irreligious, and the churches are 
well attended; but a great deal of bad feeling exists in the island between 
the northern and the southern districts. Though the separation between 
them is so limited in space, it is great in customs, dress, and ceremonials 
of all kinds, A certain degree of jealousy—it might almost be called 
antipathy—exists between these two parishes, a reason for which it would 
be difficult to discover. The inhabitants of the two parts of the island 
seldom visit each other, and a marriage between those of the northern and 
the southern districts is scarcely ever heard of. Both small communities, 
however, are exceedingly hospitable, and an intelligent stranger would 
— find some pleasure in a visit to this interesting and peculiar little 
1s. . 
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PART THE THIRD, 


I. 


A MIDNIGHT INTRUDER. 


Mrs. Bransurn knew that something had occurred to annoy her 
husband by the way in which he entered the breakfast-room on the 
morning following the night scene which we described at “The House.” 
He came in with a gloomy brow; he sat down to the table without ever 
raising his eyes to answer his children’s “ Good morning, papa.” He 
began eating with impatience, he was angry because the tea had not 
been poured out before he came down, and when his wife apologised, and 
excused herself by saying that it would have been cold had she done so, 
he gruffly remarked that he preferred cold tea when he was in a hurry. 

The children sat quietly, for they were very much afraid of their 
father ; indeed, his aspect was well calculated to strike awe into the 
hearts of little creatures of five and six years old. They ate their messes 
of porridge, therefore, without looking up, unless, indeed, it was to cast 
a pair of wistful eyes towards their mother, who sat, pale, resigned, and 
silent, at the end of the table. Her face was hid from her husband 
behind the tea-urn; he would not have seen her, however, had there been 
nothing between them, for his thoughts were fully oecupied. 

It was a more cheerful room this breakfast-room than we should have 
expected to find within the walls of the gloomy old house. Two hi 
narrow sash-windows lighted it from one end. There were family pic- 
tures of the Douglases on the walls—fat, red-nosed men with curly wigs, 
and thin, cross-looking dames with loose garments. There was a black 
painting, intended to represent trees, over the chimney-piece, and a large 
clock below it, with ornaments in Dresden china. A rich Turkey — 
was spread over the floor, leaving a rim of polished oak boarding visi 
all round. The furniture was in dark oak ; there were cabinets and hea’ 
frames to mirrors, long-backed sofas and large chairs, with tables of 
sizes and shapes interspersed here and there. Books and a work-basket 
were upon some of these last, and showed that the room was used to sit 
in as well as for meals. The little dog lay curled up upon a chair, but 
it was not asleep, for a pair of bright eyes watched the operations of the 
eaters, and doubtless it could have counted every mouthful that Mr. 
Branburn consumed, quick though his movements were. The morning 
meal was got through as a business of the day, the knife was laid aside, 
the cup raised to the lips, emptied, and put down again, and the master 
of the house, shoving back his chair impatiently, rose; but as he was 


preparing to leave the room, he half turned to address his wife, thus: 
“ Business calls me to London. I start this morning.” 
Mrs. Branburn said nothing, but there was a quivering of the — 
lip, which — to express, “Is this the way I am to be left? Shall I 
no more?” 
The children returned to the nursery, and the glee with which they 
ran up the wide, creaking staircase, and the noise they made when they 
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found themselves up there, showed that they considered it emancipa- 
tion. All was restraint and silence below, all was freedom and fun above. 
Mr. Branburn had gone out after breakfast, but he returned to give 
orders and pack up a few articles of clothing in a carpet-bag. Whilst he 
was thus occupied, his wife ventured to ask if he would be absent long. 
“‘ No,” was the short rejoinder; and he went on collecting what things 
he wanted, putting them into a portmanteau. She stood near him as 
patient and silent as a slave, ready to fold up anything he might want, 
to guess at his wishes by instinct, and to listen if he chose to speak. The 
portmanteau was packed, strapped, and locked, and the key was — 
into Mr. Branburn’s pocket. There was a noise of wheels approaching 
the front door. “ You will keep watch,” said he, turning his eyes sharply 
on his wife, and laying a stress on the last word; ‘I leave the house in 
your care. You are answerable, remember.” He then went to a bureau, 
took out a cash-box, gave his wife twenty pounds, and carried off the rest. 
There was a nod of farewell as he quitted the room, but that was all. 
Nothing more was expected from him ; still, when he had gone, his pale 
wife sank into a chair, exhausted by an inward struggle. She did not 
weep—she uttered not a sound—but she sat there gazing vacantly before 
her, seeing, not the room nor the furniture, but her own blank, desolate 


e. 

The day had to be got through: Mrs. Branburn found some distrac- 
tion in teaching her children ; they were bright and quick of perception, 
and they were freer and happier that morning than usual. The cause of 
an invisible constraint was removed; the house was, as it were, relieved 
of a heavy atmosphere; there was space and liberty in it—room for the 
heart to beat, for the voice to sound. Peace had stepped in when the 
dark face and stiff figure of Mr. Branburn stepped out, and the children 
knew that there was no longer a rod over their heads; it was an invisible 
rod when there, for their father had never once struck them, but it was 
the rod of a dark influence, which was hard to overcome, and still harder 
to bear than any corporeal punishment. 

In the afternoon they drove out with their mother over the wild, bleak 
moorland, with its featureless black outline, and brown, boggy-looking 
waste. Here a passing cloud had thrown a broad, rich shadow over the 
elevated plain, and beyond the sun shone brightly, lending colour to its 
otherwise dreary surface. They laughed when the flies, blown back by 
the wind from the horses, danced above their heads. Mark (he was 
christened after the last of the Douglases) pulled off his little cap, and 
strove to catch them in it, and clapped his tiny hands when he fancied 
he had frightened them away. The sheep scampered from the carriage, 
jumping over the gorse bushes, and then standing in a cluster upon the 
rising ground, they gazed and bleated after the intruders. The moor was 
almost as solitary as the walled garden at “‘ The House,” and Mrs. Bran- 
burn was not afraid, therefore, of allowing the children to run about and 
gather handfuls of mushrooms. It was pleasant to watch them rushing 
here and there unconstrained, free as the pure air they breathed, and a 
smile mk upon the mother’s wan cheek as she lay back in the carriage 
and watched their gambols with the nurse. The drive was over, and a 
substantial tea vs spread upon the table in the breakfast-room. There 
were the nead cakes of the country, inviting in appearance, but fatal to 
all weak digestions, a dish full of last year’s honey, some good wholesome 
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brown bread, and a glass jug full of rich cream. This excellent cheer 
was partaken of in a manner far different to the dull morning meal. 
The children were hungry, their tongues were at liberty to chatter, and 
their mother ready to Die them in anything. “ Their enjoyment is 
so brief,” she reasoned. She was glad when their little eyes lost that 
troubled, apprehensive look; she would have banished it for ever, but 
that could not be as long as they feared their father, and though she 
might teach them to obey and reverence him, she could not teach them to 
love him ; she could not help their being pleased at his absence and alarmed 
at his return. Did not she herself feel the same difference? Was there 
not freedom in the one and restraint in the other ? And she, did she, or 
could she, feel that respect for him which she hoped her children felt ? 


Alas! no; and there was a reason for this which did not appear. 


Mark and Ada went to bed; there was silence in the room; the little 
dog lay asleep on its mistress’s lap, sound asleep, but it was a warm, 
breathing body, and there was companionship in its presence. Mrs. 
Branburn was accustomed to silence—silence inwardly and outwardly— 
and it was not disagreeable to her. She had a book in her hand, and 
was reading, or rather, perhaps, meditating, for her eyes very often wan- 
dered dreamily away from it to the window, where the branches of the 
trees were nodding and waving in the breeze. She sat there a long time, 
and then she wrote several letters ; a lamp was brought in, the servant 
shut the shutters and retired. Not long after this the household was all 
asleep, all excepting its mistress, who still sat writing in the breakfast- 
room, with the ill-favoured family portraits of the Douglases looking fix- 
edly down at her from their dark canvas and blackened frames. 

There is a solemn feeling in being the only person stirring in a house. 
The stillness and the darkness invest every object with a solemnity which 
they do not possess at other times. ‘There is a certain superstitious awe 
connected with night, which every one must feel more or less. Many 
dared not sit alone in a distant room after the rest of the household had 
retired to their bed-chambers, but they would find it difficult to define 
their fears. Some persons prefer the late hours for study, their brain 
is more active, their memory more retentive; some, who have been 
drowsy before, wake up for new vigour, when others are retiring to their 
couches. 

Certain it is that we are one and all more easily excited at night. 
Superstition acts differently on different minds, but every one is more 
prone to fear at night than in the day, and a noise, which would in no 
way have attracted us in the broad light of day, often causes the heart 
to beat quicker, and strange fancies to enter the brain. 

Mrs. Branburn sat with her back towards the door, and from her 
countenance we should infer that she at least was not influenced by any 
superstitious feeling at the moment regarding her lonely position and the 
solemnity of the hour. Four letters lay folded in their envelopes beside 
her desk, and a fifth was soon added to their number; she then leaned 
back in her chair, and placing one hand upon the little dog, who lay 
dreaming happily on her lap, she fell into a reverie. ‘There was deep 
silence in the apartment, nothing to distract her attention, and we may 
conclude, that her mind was peopled with familiar forms, and that she 
was, in fancy, very far from being alone. How many serious thoughts 
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have found existence in hours such as these, have become so vividly appa- 
rent in the mind, that they were as part of us, and yet, when the b 
morning came round again with its realities, they have all flown! How 
many future plans have been conceived, presenting themselves to such 
advantage before us in those still, dreamy hours, and then, when day- 
light broke in upon them, and they rose up in our minds—shadowy 
repetitions of what they had been—we have chased them away as im- 
practicable! Who knows but that Mrs. Branburn was forming projects 
at that very time, projects for her children ?—mothers have many. 

She sat there very quietly, with her eyes fixed on the table in front of 
her, and her hand mechanically stroking the little dog. She was not 
destined to remain thus very long, her solitude was to be broken in upon, 
and in a manner she little imagined. ‘There came a sound of quick, 
sliding footsteps from the passage outside, and presently something pushed 
against the door. The dog was partially aroused, and gave vent to a 
stifled bark. A hand was passed along the wall outside, and over the 
wood panelling of the door, as if feeling for the latch. Mrs. Branburn 
turned her head to see who was about to enter, but there was no fear ex- 

ressed in her face. In a minute the person, whoever it might be, had 
ound the handle; it was turned sharply, and the door partly opened, 
when a head was poked in—a strange, wild-looking head, with hollow 
cheeks, thin white hair, and sharp, restless eyes. Mrs. Branburn no 
sooner perceived it than she sprang to her feet, the dog darted forward 
barking furiously, and then, as if repenting of its temerity, it retreated 
under a chair for protection. A wild fearful laugh rang through the 
room, and a figure wrapped in a loose garment strode quickly towards 
Mrs. Branburn, and stood by the table, holding out a withered arm and 
skeleton-like hand, yenndly without flesh, but covered with a wrinkled- 
looking skin, which hung loosely on the bones. The light fell full upon 
the wan, emaciated form, which seemed more like one of the witches in 
Macbeth than anything really human. The head was bent forward with 
the arm, and the sparkling but sunken eyes were fixed upon Mrs. Bran- 
burn, who had turned her face away in horror. 

“Ts he here ?” asked a hissing voice. ‘Is he?” 

No answer was returned. 

“Is he? I don’t want him. There are spiders with wings there. 
They fly about and torment me, screeching, scree She broke off, 
as if forgetting herself. “You are a good lady—good.” And the 
strange "p arition chuckled to -herself. “I’ve been looking for it all 
day, but I have not found it there. I must seek again; ve here, and 
everywhere, I shall find it some day, and then I shall get out.” 

Whilst this singular creature had been speaking, Mrs. Branburn had 
drawn slowly nearer and nearer to the wall by the fireplace, where two 
bells hung. The movement was either not seen or not heeded, for the 
maniac—such indeed this unwelcome intruder was—went searching here 
and there about the room, now grasping a chair, now stooping to pick up 
a pin from the floor, and everywhere closely followed by the little dog, 
which still barked furiously. 

Watching her opportunity, Mrs. Branburn seized the bell on the left, 
and pulled it with all her might. There was no sound perceptible in the 
room. It must have rung, however, but the distance was probably too 
great to allow the sound to travel thus far, There wandered the forlorn, 
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wild-looking figure, and there stood Mrs. Branburn, the heightened 
colour of excitement and fear upon her cheek. The servants were all in 
bed. Some time must elapse before assistance could come. Would 
the strange apparition remain docile? Was there not good cause for 
alarm ? 


“Tt was here, once; I saw it in a dream, bright—very bright,” mut- 
tered the maniac. ‘“ There were reeds by the well when he threw it in 
—tall reeds. I could not see over them.” 

As if exhausted by her search, she sat upon the floor, and held out her 
hand towards the dog, taking no notice of Mrs. Branburn. Time 
on, and no one came. The servants slept in chambers far away from the 
breakfast-room, and the barking of the dog did not rouse them. 

“ Will he never come?” sighed the unhappy lady, half aloud, as she 
again approached the bell. This time, however, her action was observed 
by her companion. 

“ Do not do that,” she exclaimed, as she rose from the floor; “he will 
beat me, starve me, ill-treat me, if he finds me here. You have done 
it,” shrieked the maniac—“ you have!” And with an energy and 
strength surprising for her attenuated form, she seized the lamp and 
hurled it at Mrs. Branburn. The crash which followed this wild action 
resounded through the room: the globe, the lamp itself, were smashed 
to atoms; the light flickered and then was extinguished ; all was dark 
and still as death; the dog, after giving vent to one shrieking bark, had 
subsided into the trembling silence of fear ; the maniac was startled by her 
own act, and Mrs. Branburn, was she hurt? Had the falling lamp 
touched her? The room was in total darkness; the mischief done, what- 
ever it might be, was veiled; no one could tell what it was, and assist- 
ance might be long in coming. It was long, very long, and the maniac 
had begun laughing and chattering again, the dog had found its way 
into the passage and was barking there, when at length a light became 
visible, and a man’s footfall sounded on the stone flooring. He had come 
at last; it was the gruff porter; and his hard features wore a ferocious 
expression as he shaded the candle with one hand and the light shone 
full upon his face, which looked like that of an ogre as he came on, his 
figure partially shrouded in darkness. 

* Be quiet,” said he, giving the dog a kick. ‘ There is no need for 
your noise.” He halted at the breakfast-room door and listened ; the 
chattering of the maniac caught his quick ear. ‘ She’s here!” he mut- 
tered, and then entered, holding the candle above him so as to see into 
the room. 

Mrs. Branburn was not hurt; she had but taken refuge in silence, 
and was standing behind a table and against the wall, her hands pressed 
tightly over nenteating heart, and her head turned towards her deliverer. 
Hugh Franklin advanced rapidly into the centre of the room, and the 
low moan and cowering figure of the madwoman showed that his pre- 
sence filled her with alarin. 

“‘ What is this?” inquired he, as the shattered lamp came into view. 

No answer was vouchsafed to him; and Mrs. Branburn came forward 
from her hiding-place with a commanding air. 

“You need put no questions,” she said, coldly ; ‘conduct this person 
from whence she came. This must not occur again.” 
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Franklin strove to put on his air of rough assurance, but there was 
something in Mrs. Branburn’s manner which made any familiarity impos- 
sible, and he was forced to be respectful, in spite of himself. 

“ My wife was asleep,” he said, as an apology. ‘‘ She must have stolen 
the key from the drawer. It shall not happen again.” 

* Be kind to her,” continued Mrs. Branburn, looking at him full in the 
face. “She is not accountable for her actions, and your duty, and that of 
your wife, is simply to watch her; nothing more is required.” She then 
turned to the trembling maniac, who sat cowering in the farthest corner 
of the room, and asked gently, ‘You are willing to return to your 
chamber, are you not ?” 

“ With him ?” cried the poor woman, pointing to the porter. “ Must 
I go with him ?” 

There was a piteous expression in her wild face which moved Mrs. Bran- 
burn to compassion. 

“I will accompany you; have no fear,” said she, kindly. “Come.” 

“ Yes,” murmured the madwoman. ‘You are good.” And she took 
the hand extended to her, and crouching close up to Mrs. Branburn, they 
passed out of the room, followed by Franklin, holding the candle. 

It was a strange procession walking through those long dark passages, 
and it was a strange and trying position for Mrs. Branburn; but there was 
a resolute look about her compressed mouth, and in the fire which burned 
in her eye. She had strength to go through anything at that moment, 
and her duty seemed so clearly marked out Teles her that she needed no 
hesitation or time for thought. They walked hurriedly on; the house was 
quite still, not a creature besides themselves was aroused by what had 
occurred, and the melancholy hooting of the owls outside was all that dis- 
turbed the silence, save the dull echo of their hasty footsteps. The broken 
glass and shattered casements of a window showed that they were reaching 
the ruined part of the house, and presently they came to a strong oak 
doorway, of modern make, above which was written, “To the porter’s 
rooms.” ‘This door stood partly open, and a woman was seen within, 
holding a candle-lamp. She was evidently much frightened by what had 
happened, for her hand trembled, and her eyes sought the porter’s face 
with a look of apprehension. 

“Thank Heaven, she is found !” ejaculated the woman, on perceiving 
the unfortunate maniac. “Oh, ma’am, it was not my fault—indeed it 
was not; yet what will my master say ?” 

Mrs. Branburn made no reply to this appeal, and Franklin cast a 
scowling glance at his wife, for such she was, which seemed to express 
the same words he had a short time before used to the little dog. Turn- 
ing to the left, they passed through another door, and found themselves 
in a comfortable-looking parlour, which led to a sleeping-chamber beyond, 
and through that to a dark gloomy passage running in an opposite direc- 
tion to that by which they had entered. At the end of this there was a 
narrow staircase, and on the landing above a strong door opposite to a 
ruined window. This door was likewise open, and conducted to a small 
bed-chamber scantily furnished. Here the porter’s wife slept, and within 
was the room occupied by her unhappy charge. As they entered the 
former the poor woman stopped, and pointing to a drawer by the bed- 
side, and to the large key in the door, she muttered, “I found it, but 
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that is not the key. I must search for it here and everywhere. It is 
bright—very bright.” 

* You will come with me,” said Mrs. Branburn, mildly, as she found 
her anxious to remain where they were. ‘* You must go to rest now; it 
is very late.” 

The madwoman began to laugh in a wild, half-hysterical manner, but 
she followed her conductor quietly, and they entered a large ramblin 
room, with a wooden partition down one side, and two little windows high 
up almost in the roof. There was a stove at one end and a bed. These, 
a deal table and chair, composed the sole furniture of the place. Some 
prints from the Illustrated London News were nailed high up on the 
walls, and a picture-book Jay on the floor near a bundle of coloured rags, 
but when we have enumerated these we have told all, and in this dreary 

lace the poor maniac was left, and the door locked and bolted upon her. 
rs. Branburn heaved a deep sigh, as if partly relieved that it was over, 
ly sorrowing for the unhappy woman thus shut out from the world, 
uried in a living tomb, left to her own wild fancies till death should come 
to release her; but she gave herself no time for reflection then. She 
turned immediately to the porter to inquire how it had all happened. 

“I rang your bell twice,” she added. “Is it broken, or why did you 
not come to me ?” 

‘I was out,” he said, rather sullenly. “I went down to the lodge to 
speak to my son, and whilst there she must have made her escape, tra- 
versed my rooms, and groped her way to you in the dark. Mad women 
have cat’s eyes.” 
ai And how did she escape?” asked Mrs. Branburn, addressing the 

e. 

“Ah, ma’am, I can hardly say,” stammered the affrighted woman. 
‘* She has been so quiet of nights lately, and so docile, that I have not 
locked the door between us. I must have been very sound asleep never 
to have heard her come to my bedside and take the great key of the outer 
door; but so it was, and I can scarcely say it was my fault. Such a thing 
has never happened before ; I have always watched her carefully, and if 
locks and bolts can prevent it, I assure you, ma’am, it shall never occur 

in.” 

Taking the candle from the porter, Mrs. Branburn left them, with in- 
junctions to be kind to the maniac, and to be more careful for the future. 
** My husband shall not hear of this. No one in the house besides our- 
selves has been disturbed; nothing, therefore, need be said.” 

The gratitude of the porter’s wife was excessive; she seemed to dread 
the consequences of her negligence more than her husband did ; perhaps 
he was more certain of the position he held in “ The House,” and doubt- 
less she, poor woman, had two masters to fear, whereas he had but one. 
Franklin left his wife, who returned to attend to her unfortunate ch 
ere she again sought her own couch; and we may be sure that 
placed the key of her door in a safer place. 

No sleep visited Mrs. Branburn’s eyes that night; she retired to her 
own apartment, but the morning found her seated in the large arm-chair, 
rw head buried in her hands, and the faithful little dog crouching at her 
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II. 


MARKET-DAY. 


KELTON is a curious old town, boasting of few modern innovations, 
Its streets are built, for the most part, up and down hill, with bad pave- 
ment, or none at all, and a gutter at one side—an inviting receptacle for 
any filth that may be thrown into it. The houses are irregular, small 
ones fitting into large ones, bay-windows jutting into the street, steps “p 
to the doors, and steps down. Archways under the upper stories lea 
into back lanes and courts, and shop-windows, with a tolerable display of 
goods, place themselves in the most retiring corners. 

The market-place is in the centre of the town, and a large open space 
it is, with a stone cross and pant, or fountain, in the middle, round which 
innumerable children play, unburdened with more articles of dress than is 
positively pene and exhibiting very dirty feet and legs, and faces 
that most assuredly are only washed once a week. A long street runs 
from the market-place down hill; this is Mossgate, the principal street in 
the town. Here the post-office stands, a small, unpretending-looking 
place, wedged in between two shops—one a grocer’s, the other a linen- 
draper’s. On market-day, this is the spot most resorted to in all Kelton. 

he women come to buy their goods for the week; it is so handy, for 
they have only to pass from one shop to the other, and all the carriers’ 
carts stand opposite, ready to convey the parcels home at night, if they 
do not chance to have carts or conveyances of their own. Besides these 
advantages, they are sure to see their friends, for as every one makes his 
or her purchase at these particular shops on this the greatest day of the 
week, they can hardly fail to meet some one whom they would be glad to 
have a prose with, 

It was market-day when we entered the town, and full of business 
everything looked. ‘Temporary booths had been erected for the protec- 
tion of the wares for sale ; old women were sitting in the midst of their 
property, which was spread out around them. Crockery, jugs, basins, 
cups, &c., lay upon the ground; there were stalls for vegetables and 
flowers; coops of hens, and chickens, and ducks; fish was exhibited for 
sale, and everywhere bargaining and haggling was going on. It was a 
busy scene: all the neighbourhood seemed to have gathered together, and 
the usually silent streets of Kelton resounded with the noise of voices 
and the rumble of cart-wheels. 

Hunter’s, the linendraper’s-shop by the post-office, had its usual succes- 
sion of purchasers; there was plenty of work for all hands that pe 
women, young and old, came and went; yards of stuff were sold, and the 
shopmen had barely time to wipe the perspiration off their brows before 
they were called on to be busy again. Threading her way through the 
crowd in the street came an old woman, neatly dressed, and carrying a 
large umbrella in one hand to help herself along with. She wore a thin 
shawl, pinned across her chest, and a black silk poke-bonnet, with a bow 
of ribbon on one side, a narrow fall of lace all round the edge, and a 
snow-white cap inside, which formed a kind of frame to the clean, well- 
shaped, but aged face within. On she came round the corner of the 
market-place into Mossgate, and stopped before Hunter’s shop. It took 
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her some time to get up the steps, and as she did so she was recognised 
by all those within, who were quite ready to give her a hearty welcome. 

“ Gude-day, Mistress Crossman,” said one of the shopmen, and a 
hand was stretched out over the counter to give hers a hearty shake ; 
“it’s naa sa of’en thart we see ye here.” 

‘Naa, sir,” said she, “time gees on, and A’m grooin’ owld. It’s naa 
easy matter to bring ma owld boones into Kelton noo.” 

. a) ye’ll ha’ manny poorchases to maak to-day, Mistress Cross- 
man ?” 

“- Ah, yees, thare’s monny things to geet, and little to maak t’ pot 

e wi’.” 

“ P’rhaps ye ’ill tack a chair. Ye moost be weary wi’ yer larng ride.” 

This offer was gladly accepted, and then followed a lengthened in- 
quiry after Mistress Betsie and Jane, and Mr. Jones and Holleman, and 
numerous other personages equally unfamiliar to us. When the ques- 
tions had all been satisfactorily answered, it was thought to be about 
time to enter upon business, but the subject was not commenced after the 
usual mode. The old lady did not make known her wants, but the 
shopman exerted his ingenuity to find out what they might be. 

** And maybe ye’ll be aboot buying a goown this mornin’?” he said. 

“ Ah weel, sir.” 
mune p'rhaps it’s sumthin’ waarm foor the winter thart ye’re lookin’ 

r 

An assent was given to this suggestion, but nothing more. 

‘* And carn ye tall me aboot whart price?” 

This caused some reflection. At length the old lady proposed that it 
should be eightpence a yard. 

“Ye'll naa geet whart ye woold like at thart price, Mistress Cross- 
man,” he said, with a shake of the head. And again his suggestive 
faculties were brought into play: “ Ye’ll warnt it stoot, and whart ‘Il 
beg a Thare’s the cawld winter to think o’, and the farm’s on 

e hill.” 

“ Ah weel, ye moost brin’ me sumat.” 

This was a wise proposal, but it was not immediately followed up. The 
shopman had various different stuffs to recommend, and various prices to 
tell; but at length the counter was covered with the desired materials for 
a winter gown, and the old lady’s hand was passed over them and under 
them, thumbing this and thumbing that, now preferring one and now 
another, till she grew quite puzzled, and allowed herself to be provided 
with a gown of the shopman’s own choosing. The winter gown was the 
principal purchase-she had to make; but there were cap ribbons and 
a bonnet for Betsie, two sixpenny caps for herself, and many other dif- 
ferent things, the selection of which took up the = part of the 
morning, and caused her to be conducted into the show-room up-stairs. 
Down she came at length, however, to pay her bill, which had mounted 
to a considerable sum for her small means; but on her way she saw some 
tempting aprons, and asked the price. They were above what she could 
give, she thought, and turned away. The apron followed her in the 
shopman’s hand, and when the parcel was being made up he intimated, 
with many a bland smile, that it should be put in with the other things, 
Mrs. Crossman was a good customer, &¢. &c. Her shopping was now 
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over, but there were many last words to say, friendly messages had to be 
sent to various country folks, who could not often come to Kelton, and it 
was nearly two o’clock before Mistress Crossman found herself being 
assisted down the stone steps before the shop door. 

It chanced that old John Hillingham, who had come in to Kelton to 
post the Blaswick letters, was in the act of leaving the grocer’s adjoining 
the post-office, at the very same time, and a voice from within was giving 
him the following instruction : 

“ Maybe ye’ll tall Mistress Jackson thart if she carn manage to waant 
the tea awhile, A’ll ha’ it ready foor Thursday.” 

*“ Ah weel,” said John; and, turning, he encountered Mistress Cross- 
man, who was now in the street, and alone. Here was an — to 
_ some news for the gossips of Blaswick. The good old lady came 

rom Allandale, where she lived at her son’s farm. In her early days she 
had been nursery-maid at “ The House”—she was Lizzie Robinson then 
—and when the young ladies grew up she still stayed with them. 

She could remember Mr. Mark Douglas as a lad at school, and had 
played with Miss Mary and Miss Elizabeth. She had been a great deal 
with the family ; old Mrs. Douglas was very kind to her. She had travelled 
about with them on the Continent, and well could she recollect the time 
when Mr. Mark first began to show his wild ways, and the distress it 
occasioned his good mother. Alas! he did but follow in his father’s foot- 
steps, and chose the way to ruin with his eyes open. They were in Ger- 
many at the time the news of his wild doings reached them, and the 
immediately set out for England. Mrs. Douglas had led a sad life wit 
her husband, but she managed to keep up a tolerable appearance to the 
world. The old “ House” had seen many unhappy marriages, and now, 
when better things might have been expected, the young heir fell into 
bad ways, and threatened to ruin everything. 


DIANA OF POITIERS.* 


It is the privilege of Diana of Poitiers that her name, like that of the 
Marchioness of Pompadour, should be intimately associated with an epoch 
of renovation and grandeur in the arts. The memory of Leonardo da 
Vinci, of Rosso, of Primatice, and of Benvenuto Cellini, attaches itself to 
that of Diana of Poitiers. To the present day, upon the frontispieces of 
the monuments of the early epochs of the Renaissance, upon the channelled 
columns of Anet, upon the elaborate doorways of Amboise, over the 
artistic chimney-pieces of Chambord, Fontainebleau, and the Louvre, the 
cypher of Diana of Poitiers and of Henri II. are to be seen interlaced, 
for it was especially during the brief reign of Henri II. that Diana 
dominated ; under Francis I. her power was soon effaced by the cold and 


* Les Reines de la Main Gauche: Diane de Poitiers. Par M. Ca’ b 
Paris: Amyot. 
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capricious. beauty of the Duchesse d’Etampes, younger than herself by 
some twenty years. 

In the time of Henri II., a young and chivalrous king, Diana of 
Poitiers was still the Diana of hunts, as she has been depicted by Prima- 
tice in mysterious glades, her gun on her shoulder, her dogs in leash, and 
her beauty, even at that epoch, when she was already advanced in life, 
still marvellous. What the French designate as the true epoch of Re- 
naissance began, however, with Catherine de Médicis, and was modified 
or completed, as the French have it, by Diana, the one being Florentine 
in her tastes and predilections, the other truly French. 

Diana was born on the 3rd of September, 1499. Her father, Jean de 
Poitiers, Lord of Saint Vallier in Dauphiny, vassal of the Constable of 
Bourbon, was one of the most distinguished captains of gens d’armes of 
the day. When little more than six years of age she used to ride to hunt 
with her father, and had trained her falcon in an exemplary manner. 
Already at ten she was promised in marriage to Louis de Brézé, Count 
— grandson on the mother’s side of Charles VII. and Agnés 

rel. 

When after the interview of the “Field of the Cloth of Gold,” where M. 
Capefigue tells us Francis not only triumphed over Henry in candour and 
brillianey and in all chivalrous deeds, but even in that which the English 
call in their guttural Saxon ‘a boxe,” the King of France had proceeded 
to war with Charles V., the regency ‘was left with his mother, the 
Duchess of Angouléme, who was at that time engaged in a feudal 
= with the Constable of Bourbon as to the right to certain great 

efs or feudal tenures. A verdict of parliament gave to the crown the 
Bourbonnais, Auvergne, La Marche, Forez, and Beaujolais. The con- 
stable, to whom Francis was indebted for the victory of Marignan, which 
placed Lombardy at his feet, was not the man to put up with such a 
spoliation. He entered into negotiations with Charles V., by which, upon 
consideration of his military services—and he was considered to be the 
most able commander of the day—he was to have a separate kingdom, 
which should embrace all the lands from the Bourbonnais to the Pyrenees, 
and from the Auvergne to the Alps, reducing, in fact, the kingdom of 
the House of Valois to one of a second order. He was at the same time, 
to secure his loyalty, to wed Leonora, sister of Charles V., and widow of 
the King of Portugal. It appears that his cousin, the sire de Poitiers, 
was party in the plot, and with others he swore, upon a fragment of the 
true Cross, not to divulge a word in regard to the projected kingdom of 
Provence. The Constable effected his escape in safety, but the Sire de 
Poitiers was arrested, imprisoned, tried, and condemned to suffer the 
death of a traitor. Nay, the very scaffold was erected, and the axe about 
to fall, before Francis interposed. The history, or rather the scandal, 
current at the time with regard to this interposition, was, that “ Diana of 
Poitiers, a young girl, had sacrificed her honour to the king to save her 
father’s life.” 

Capefigue denies the authenticity of thisrumour. The Sire de Poitiers’ 
trial, he says, took place in 1523. Diana, born in 1499, had been 
married on the 6th of November, 1518—that is, when she was nineteen 
years of age—to Louis de Brézé; and she was not, therefore, “a young 
girl” in 1523, She was not a widow till six years afterwards, and she 
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manifested exceeding grief at the death of her husband, to whose memory 
she raised a monument. Yet Capefigue admits that Diana was beloved 
by the king whilst she was still the wife of the Sire de Maulevrier. 

ether this affection dates before or after the Constable’s conspiracy, he 
says there is nothing to show, but he argues that her influence was not 
great, because if she saved her father’s life she could not save him from 
perpetual imprisonment. 

At all events, Diana was not with the party of dismemberment. 
Henry VIII., so sulky, according to Capefigue, at the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, had entered into alliance with Charles V. Francis had to summon 
the whole strength of the nation to oppose the coalition. At this crisis, 
we are told, Madame de Chateaubriand and Diana of Poitiers instituted a 
new order of chivalry, of courage, and of gallantry. Francis had Bayard, 
Gaston de Foix, Lautrec, La Trémouille, La Palisse, and Montmorency; 
but the Constable of Bourbon was with the enemy, and while they were 
only so many valiant captains, he alone knew how to dispose of an army, 
and lead it with intelligence. At the head of a body of lansquenets and 
emer he seized upon Antibes, Toulon, and Aix, but Marseilles was 
relieved by Francis I. by land, and André Doria by sea. The women of 
Marseilles, of mixed Grecian and Gaulish descent, especially distinguished 
themselves in the defence of the city. 

Francis I. was accompanied in his campaigns by two poets—Marot, 
father and son. The father had been secretary and poet to Anne of 
Brittany, and had followed Louis XII. in all his campaigns, and he was 
now poet-laureate to Francis. His son, Clément, was protected by Mar- 
garet of Valois, and by Diana of Poitiers, in whose honour he composed 
numberless stanzas and ballads. It has even been said that he was 
favoured by these two ladies, but our old legitimist and gallant chronicler 
repudiates the idea with scorn. Had such been the case, he asks indig- 
nantly, would Clement Marot have vented the poetic ire for arrears due 
to him as a valet? Clément, it is also said, was a heretic and a 
Huguenot ; he not only satirised the priests, but he did not fast! He is 
even said to have been denounced by Diana for his apostasy. Another 
false and absurd charge, according to our chronicler, who declares that 
Marot was perpetually being arrested for his extravagances, and that he 
died a heretic, whence, he adds, his renown. “ Diana of Poitiers, 
amoureuse de toutes les gloires, urged the king, as Agnés Sorel had 
done before her, 4 France recouvrer; she bade him, like a new Amadis 
of Gaul, be wherever there was danger and honour. Diana, faithful to 
the Catholic law, wished to uphold the impulse that chivalry derived 
from faith, but to denounce a poor devil of a poet like Clément Marot, a 
valet of garderobe, because he had eaten pork, and he was a parpaillot,* 
is what cannot for a moment be supposed. The learned have very often 
very small ideas, and sentiments which are beneath even their ideas.” 

This is all very chivalrous on the part of M. Capefigue, but it remains 
not the less certain, if Marot was beneath her notice, that Diana was a 
most bigoted opponent of the Lutherans; and when Francis I., prisoner 
at Madrid after the unfortunate issue of the battle of Pavia, sought for his 
ransom from a population oppressed by war, religion, and feudalism, and 


* Parpaillot was one of the nicknames given to the French Protestants. 
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the Protestants rose in rebellion, Diana was one of the main instruments 
in raising the Guises to power—those sanguinary and inveterate assailants 
of a so-called heresy. It was by the influence of Diana of Poitiers that 
the county of Guise was erected into a duchy, and that because, to use 
Capefigue’s own words, the Lorrain count and his followers dispersed 
“comme des loups enragés, les paysans Luthériens soulevés.” It was 
otherwise with Madame de Chateaubriand; belonging to the tiers parti, 
loving moderation and toleration, she was opposed to the Guises, and 
sided with the Montmorency’s struggle against their influence. So also 
with regard to Margaret of Valois; she did not like Diana because of 
her profound hostility to the Huguenots. 

The terms imposed by Charles V. upon Francis being the restoration 
of the monarchy of France to what it was in the time of Charles VIL, 
Margaret of Valois, who had been with a bevy of ladies to soothe the pri- 
soner’s grief, fled over the frontier with an act of abdication, by which 
means Charles had no longer a king, but a captive prince in his hands, 
with whom it would be useless to treat, or from whom it would be im- 
es to exact concessions that it was no longer in his power to make, 

rancis whiled away the dull hours of his captivity in melancholy strains, 
some of which are addressed to his sister Margaret, and some to an un- 
known love. “ Were they meant for Diana of Poitiers or for Madame de 
Chateaubriand ?” asks M. Capefigue; but he does not attempt to answer 
the question. There exist, however, several letters of Diana’s to the 
captive king, in one of which she speaks of “the hand, the body to 
which it belongs is yours;” and Francis replied, “ You say, amye, that 
you think that at the least you have one sole and affectionate amy ; it is 
true ; if I was to lose you, I should seek no other remedy than to sacri- 
fice myself.” 

At length a treaty was concluded; it was alike disastrous and 
humiliating to the French monarchy: the Constable of Bourbon’s fiefs 
were to be restored, and the Sire de Poitiers was, with others, to be in- 
cluded in a general amnesty. The departure of the king did not, how- 
ever, take place till his two sons had arrived as hostages at the frontier. 
The queen-mother conducted them on their sad journey, accompanied by 
2 charming court, especially selected to while away the monarch’s cares. 
One of the terms of the treaty had been, that Francis should wed 
Leonora of Portugal, who had before been destined for the Constable of 
Bourbon; but when the monarch found himself once more in France and 
at his mother’s court, his thoughts soon took another direction. Made- 
moiselle d’Heilly, afterwards Duchess of Etampes, at that epoch only 
eighteen years of age, with blue eyes, full round cheeks, a charming 
mouth, a rather large nose, and prominent brow, but with youth, health, 
and high spirits in her favour, at once captivated his affections. In his 
new-born passion for this young lady, Francis forgot that his two sons 
—Frangois, Dauphin of France, at that time ten years old, and ae 
Duke of Orleans, only eight—were on their way as hostages for the ful- 
filment of an obnoxious obligation. As to the two favourites, Capefigue 
is not very clear about them. Several old romances have held by a 
tradition, which assigns a violent death to Madame de Chateaubriand, 
who, it is said, after being shut up in a room lined with black, had her 
veins opened by her husband; but many circumstances come to contra- 
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dict this romantic story, more especially a letter that still exists from 
Madame de Chateaubriand to Francis, written long after the rupture 
brought about by the Duchesse d’Etampes. As to Diana of Poitiers, all 
we learn is, that she only became the more firmly united to the cause of 
the Guises, the more so as the duchess favoured Calvin and openly pro- 
tected Rabelais. The latter, on her part, treated Diana, at that time 
called “‘ Madame la Grande Senéchale,” with all the haughtiness of 
youth and success. 

Calvin, protected alike by the king’s sister, Margaret of Valois (after- 
wards Duchess of Alengon), by Madame Marie de France, sister of 
Louis XII., and Duchess of Ferrara, and by the king’s mistress, the 
Duchesse d’Etampes, dedicated his great book “ L’Institution Chrétienne,” 
to the king himself. The duchess engaged Clement Marot to translate 
the Psalms in French, and the whole court chanted the songs of David 
in the gardens of the Pré aux Cleres on summer evenings. The wigged 
abbés, the doctors of the Sorbonne, and the magistracy of the old school, 
were scandalised at this profane exhibition, countenanced by the presence 
of royalty, and Diana of Poitiers, out of favour at court, placed herself 
at the head of the malcontents. “A political spirit,” Capefigue desig- 
nates her, “that wished to defend the antique line of chivalry and of 
the society of the middle ages!” 

The same grave supporter of the ages of feudalism, chivalry, trouba- 
dours, gallantry, and superstition, pli, vata say now and then a good 
thing. When Francis I. was prisoner at Madrid, it was, Capefigue 
remarks, the great epoch of the Castiles. Charles V. ruled over the two 
worlds ; he aspired to a universal monarchy; but these kind of projects 
are so vast that they always present a weak side, and fall to the ground 
by something that has not been foreseen. Francis I., absorbed in his 

sion for the Duchesse d’Etampes, discarded Leonora of Portugal, forgot 

is sons prisoners in Spain, and got the French parliament to annul 
altogether promises made, it was asserted, under coercion. Charles V., 
in the true spirit of chivalry, at that time still prevalent, made this a 
personal matter with Francis. He had, when riding by the French 
monarch’s side, on the way to Vittoria, said, ‘‘ Brother, you are now free; 
up to this time we have acted as kings, let us to-day be gentlemen; do 
te promise me to execute all your promises? Answer with candour.” 

rancis I. engaged himself solemnly to abide by his promises, and swore, 
after the Spanish fashion, by the crosses that stood up on the wayside. 
When Charles found, then, that Francis abjured one and all the promises 
he had made, he did not put himself at the head of his army to enforce 
obedience : he made it a personal matter between himself and Francis, 
and a challenged the latter, according to the laws of chivalry, to mortal 
combat. 

It was not, however, within the scope of Francis’s policy to decide this 
quarrel in such a manner. One of the stipulations of the treaty had 
been that he should indemnify Henry VIII. for the expenses incurred in 
aiding and abetting Charles V., a curious way of paying debts, and the 
English, apparently, considered it so, for seeing themselves duped, the 
took part with Francis in an attempt to coerce the emperor. Two heral 
—Guyenne for France, and Clarence for England—travelled across the 
country, in the full habiliments of their order, to Burgos, where Charles 
at that time held his court. There, at the sound of the trumpet, they 
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declared war in the name of their respective sovereigns, the said 
Charles V. having forfeited his honour in detaining the Pope captive, in 
keeping the children of France as serfs, and in refusing to pay to Henry, 
King of England, the moneys he owed him. 

Charles V. replied in a terrible rage, and with a voice which would have 
made a herald of the present day shake in his tabard, “ Truly, Guyenne, 
thy master has lied in the throat. Francis of Valois, although free, has 
not ceased to be my prisoner; he has violated his word as a knight, for 
did he not promise to come and place himself in my hands if the treaty 
of Madrid was not executed? And it has not been so. Thy master having 
forfeited his honour, has only to reply to the challenge I have sent him 
of a personal encounter, with lance, sword, or battle-axe, by my ambas- 
sador Calvimont. So, go your way, I bid you farewell.” The heralds 
had no other alternative than to aan their way back to Fontainebleau, 
where Francis was at that time with his fair duchess, and most wroth was 
he to hear the result of his herald’s mission. The spirit of the once loyal 
combatant at Pavia was once more roused, and he dictated, as a reply, 
“So thou, emperor elect of Germany, thou hast lied in thy throat, when 
thou sayest that I have failed in my faith as a gentleman; I accept thy 
challenge, name a place of combat, promise me a safe-conduct, and let 
us end by the sword that which has been too much prolonged by the 
pen.” ‘The herald Guyenne was despatched with this hostile message, 
and again he sounded his trumpet three times. Charles replied that the 
place of combat should be the island in the Bidassoa, the same place 
where Francis had handed over his children as hostages, and had pledged 
his word to fulfil the treaty. (The same place where Cardinal Mazarin 
caught his fatal illness whilst negotiating a treaty.) He even selected 
as his second one Don Baltazar Castiglionne, one of the paladins of the 
Renaissance. Charles really believed in the combat, but Francis never 
seriously entertained any idea of the kind. The emperor sent his herald 
Bourgogne, accompanied by his knight, to Francis, who, at first, would 
not see him, till, pushed in a corner, he was obliged to give him an in- 
terview, when the following colloquy took place : 

“ Herald Bourgogne, do you bring me a safe-conduct ?”* 

“ Permit me, sire, to do my duty, and to read the challenge which the 
emperor my master has bade me bear to your majesty.” 

“* Herald Bourgogne, I repeat it, do you bring me a safe-conduct ?” 

The herald Bourgogne, instead of answering, began to read his chal- 
lenge from the commencement. The king interrupted him : 

‘Enough of that, Bourgogne! Give me first the patent of sireté du 
champ clos, and then you may harangue away as long as you like.” 

“ My orders are to read the challenge to your majesty, and then to 
place it in your hands.” 

“T shall not permit it. Does your master wish to make laws in my 
kingdom ?” 

“ Sire, I can only fulfil my duty by doing as I have been instructed 
to do. Put your refusal in writing, and give me a safe-conduct to 
return.” 

“* Montmorency, let him have it,” said the king, in anger. 

* By the laws of chivalry, “assurer le camp” (assure safety in the camp or 


field) was to give a solemn safe-promise that under no circumstances could the 
liberty of person of either of the combatants be compromised. 
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The herald Bourgogne said twice over to the grand-maitre Mont- 
morency: 

“ My lord, you see that I have not been heard, and yet I can say to 
you that the challenge comprised the siireté du camp.” 

Then the herald had his trumpet three times sounded, publicly chal- 
lenged the King of France, in the name of his master, to single combat, 
and then took his way back to Spain. 

M. Capefigue will have it that there was policy and not pusillanimity 
in this conduct on the part of the King of France. Charles V., he argues, 
had himself broken the terms of the treaty which were to ensure peace, 
by making war with the Milanese, the Florentines, and the Pope. The 
emperor, we are told, respected papacy, but he wished to have his pope. 
Our author, who is partial to a system not uncommon in the present day 
on the other side of the Channel, of bringing the history of the past to 
bear upon the incidents of the present, says: “Those kinds of minds are 
often met with who respect institutions only so long as they bend to 
their caprices.” 

The mind of the public was at this period directed towards a crusade 
in the East. Two women—the Duchess of Angouléme, and Margaret, 
Archduchess of Austria—met at Cambrai to settle a peace between the 
two monarchs, which Brantéme designated as “la paix des dames.” The 
Duchesse d’Etampes and Diana of Poitiers were present at this cele- 
brated meeting, which was a kind of second Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
and which, like it, was illustrated by the early efforts of the art of the 
Renaissance, in which perspective is so amusingly dispensed with. 

One good result of the ladies’ peace was, at all events, that it set the 
two French princes at liberty. It took four months to determine if the 


ransom money was accurate, and then forty thousand crowns had to be 
added to make up the deficit ascertained to exist. Francis met his chil- 
dren at Bayonne ; ny were accompanied by the Queen of Portugal, 


whom the king was at last, by the fiat of the ladies, to accept as a wife. 
The marriage was celebrated at Bordeaux, and thence the “ happy 
couple” repaired to Amboise. Leonora was afterwards crowned at St. 
Denis, and a grand tournament was held on the occasion in the Rue 
Saint Antoine. After the honours rendered to the queen, the lists were 
opened for disputants for the prize of beauty, and the heroines were the 
Duchesse d’Etampes and Diana of Poitiers. The Duke of Orleans, at that 
time little more iin thirteen years of age, was one of the most enthusi- 
astic of those who endeavoured to win the good graces of Diana, who was 
then thirty! One of the most remarkable points, indeed, connected with 
this lady’s history, is the exceeding duration of her beauty. So peculiar 
was this feature, that the public and many writers attributed it to magic. 

But this magic Capefigue explains, in our own more reasonable times, 
by allusion to an active life, and to the care she took of herself. She rose, 
it appears, every morning at five, when she had a bath in cold water. 
She then mounted on horseback, and threw herself into the forests like 
the Diana of mythology whose name she bore. After hunting stags or 
wild boar for two or three hours, she would return to her couch, where 
she passed the morning in reading romances, or works of history, 


yn + or astrology. This till the time of dinner, which she took sub- 
stantial but light. 
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After Henri had made his début in the lists of the Rue St. Antoine, 
where his first lance was broken in honour of Diana of Poitiers, he never 
allowed that lady to go without him in her daily hunting expeditions. 
He publicly adopted her colours, which had become emblematic of a 
party, that of the Guises and the Romanists, as distinguished from that 
of the king his father, the Duchesse d’Etampes, and the Protestants. The 
cypher of Diana was embroidered on his livery, and he gradually became, 
by his strange and boyish infatuation, the leader of a faction. At sucha 
crisis it was deemed to be the best thing to marry the precocious young 
prince, and a fit and proper alliance was soon found for him in the person 
of Catherine de Médicis, niece to the sovereign pontiff. Charles V. did 
everything he could to prevent this alliance, but without effect. 

When Catherine de Médicis arrived at Fontainebleau, she found her 
ee to be one of exceeding delicacy. The young Florentine met the 

uke of Orleans “en plein amour avec Diane de Poitiers,” and strangely 
enough, Catherine de Médicis, who had not attained her eighteenth year, 
had as a rival a mistress of thirty-five. But Catherine had been trained 
to incidents and situations quite as delicate in Florence, and she manifested 
neither anger nor spite. She sought to please every one, and especially 
Francis. She followed him in his frequent changes of domicile from 
Fontainebleau to St. Germain, and from St. Germain to Amboise, and 
she had a smile for the Duchesse d’Etampes as well as for Diana of 
Poitiers. She even rivalled the latter in her own domain—on horseback 
and in the forest; she rode the most spirited horses, and she invented a 
stirrup which showed to advantage the prettiest leg. 

In the mean time, Charles V. had once more invaded Provence. Mar- 
seilles, Aix, Arles, and Tarascon, had fallen before the hosts of the 
emperor. Francis advanced to Avignon with his licentious court. The 
Duchesse d’Etampes was by his side, the dauphin was accompanied by 
the Marquise de l’Estrange. Henri divided his tent with Diana of 
Poitiers. The consequence of such an example was, that there was 
disorder everywhere. A sad event also came to afflict this gay and dis- 
orderly camp: the dauphin died suddenly, after drinking at the fountain 
of Vaucluse. Charles V. was accused with having hired an assassin—one 
Montecucule, who was broken on the wheel—to poison the prince; but 
the charge appears to have been worse than groundless—a mere calumny. 
Henri had now become Dauphin of France, but still Catherine never 
attempted to vindicate her rights; she left him, as it were, to weary of 
his infatuation for Diana; she abided her time, for with all her apparent 
frivolity, she must have known and felt what she was capable of at the 
onset of her remarkable career. The Pope had brought about a truce of 
ten years, and the king’s youngest son, now Duke of Orleans, was raised 
to the duchy of Milan, chiefly through the instrumentality of the Protes- 
tant party, who wished to pit him against Henri and Diana of Poitiers; 
and he was wedded, at the same time, to Margaret, niece of Charles V. 

Peace concluded, Francis went to reside at Compiégne, the ancient 
forest of the Merovingian kings. Charles V., on the occasion of a revolt 
in the city of Ghent, asked and obtained a safe-permit through the 
kingdom, and that notwithstanding the division of the two parties—that 
of the dauphin and of Diana of Poitiers and that of the Duke of 
Orleans and the Duchesse d’Etampes—was daily assuming a more serious 
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The passage of the emperor gave rise to new festivities, not, 
however, divested of cares and anxieties. Francis was, indeed, now a 
confirmed invalid, and Charles was distrustful; add to this, the thoughtful, 

ious turn of mind which ultimately led him to Yuste, was already mani- 
Festing itself, and nowhere did he linger longer, or was his attention more 
absorbed, than among those monuments of fleeting vanity—the tombs of 
the kings at St. Denis. Francis himself was mostly obliged to keep his 
bed—a sad privation to one of so active a temperament and so partial to 
the sports of the field. His last days were given to the Arts, which had 
received a new impulse since the arrival of Catherine de Médicis at court. 
He also pamveaianll: some poets, and still more his buffoon, Brusquet, who 
had succeeded to the renowned Triboulet—the buffoon of Louis XII., and 
who divided his cynical pleasantries between the king and Diana of Poitiers. 
It was in vain that Francis hurried from one chateau and one forest to 
another—from St. Germain to La Muette, to Dampiére, to Loche, and to 
Rambouillet; barely fifty-two years of age, death pursued him relent- 
lessly, like the fantastic trumpet that summons kings as well as beggars, 
and on the 5th of March, 1547, the knell sounded for the decease of the 
conquered of Pavia. 

No sooner was Francis committed to the abbey vaults than Diana of 
Poitiers gave a first manifestation of power by exiling the Duchesse 
d’Etampes from court. The Guises and the Romanist party were now in 
full favour, and that which Francis I. is said himself to have predicted— 


Le feu roi devina ce point, 

Que ceux de la maison de Guise 
Mettraient ses fils en pourpoint 

Et son pauvre peuple en chemise— 


was already on its way to being accomplished. The seeds were, in fact, 
sown for the sad events which were to devastate France during the reign 
of Henri III. and the early years of Henri IV., and that by the rivalry 
of two unscrupulous, unprincipled women! It was passing strange to see 
a youthful monarch just called to the throne swayed by a mistress of 
forty-seven years of age. Certain it is, from the portraits of Primatice, 
and the bust of Jean Goujon, that she preserved all her allurements at 
that epoch, and the popular belief that she had received a charm from the 
daughter of a man whom she had saved from the scaffold became more 
current than ever. She was now Duchess of Valentinois, and possessor 
in her own right of one of the most valuable domains of the crown. 
Catherine de Médicis had Auvergne, and Montmorency became Constable 
of France. Of the Duke of Guise, it was now said that he was “ bien le 
plus fier, le plus hardi des féodaux qui oneques fut jamais.” 


A quel dieu semblait-il? ou si, comme il me semble, 
ll ressemblait lui seul & trois dieux tous ensembie ! 


The energy of all parties was directed to one great object—that of 
putting down the Protestant party. Under Diana of Poitiers and the 
Guises intolerance and persecution became the order of the day. The 
weak monarch said, one day, to Dandelot, colonel of infantry, “ Is it true 
that you are a Huguenot?” ‘* My body and my life are in your miijest ’s 
power,” replied the colonel, “but my soul belongs only to God ;' and I 
would die before I would go to mass.” As to the Constable Anne of 
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Montmorency, if we are to give credit to Brantéme, people used to say, 
Beware of the Constable’s paternosters, for all the time that he was 
mumbling them, he would interrupt himself with, “Go and hang such a 
one ; tie so and so to a tree; cut such a one to pieces,” with other 
horrible objurgations; and yet M. Capefigue would have us understand 
that the word “intolerance” must never be accepted in an absolute 
sense ; every epoch has its intolerances: when the question of religion 
is dominant, it is religious intolerance; when policy is dominant, it is 
political intolerance. So far true; but intolerance, whether religious in 
the days of Henri II., or political in the days of Napoleon III, is equally 
intolerance. 

One of the most remarkable incidents of the reign of Diana of Poitiers, 
Duchess of Valentinois, and “reine de la main gauche,” as Capefigue has 
it, pertinently enough, was the duel of Chataigneraie and Jarnac, which 
has often been celebrated in romance. La Chataigneraie was Grand 
Seneschal of Poitou, and closely allied to the family of Saint-Vallier of 
Poitiers. He had been the beloved page of Francis I. Diana ever con- 
sidered him as her bravest paladin. The Count of Jarnac was no less 
illustrious, and he was brother-in-law to the Duchesse d’Etampes. The 
two demanded of the new king a “ champ clos,” and by Diana’s influence 
it was granted at Saint Germain. The arms were blessed at Saint Denis; 
the whole court was present at the lists. To the astonishment of all 
parties, Jarnac, who was, according to all accounts, a mere fop—a lady’s 
man—managed to wound and caletes the brave, quarrelsome, and im- 
— Chataigneraie. It is admitted that it was by some stroke of good 

une, which has ever since been designated as the “ coup de Jarnac,” 
although authorities are not precisely agreed as to its character, some 
saying it was a point administered with surgical dexterity in the tendons 
the leg ; others, that it was a back cut in the tendon Achilles. Be it 
as it may, the pride of Diana’s paladin was so fatally hurt that he tore off 
the dressings from the wound, and died of very vexation. The Duke of 
Aumale had a monument erected over his remains, with the following in- 
scription: ‘ Aux mAnes fiéres de Francois de Vivonne, chevalier frangais 
trés valeureux.” This was the last judicial combat that was ever fought 
on French territory. 

This was the epoch when in literature Montaigne, the compiler from 
Cicero and Seneca, was pitted by Diana against Rabelais, the cynical 
assailer of Romanism, just as Chataigneraie had been against Jarnac in 
the lists. It was the epoch, also, when Nostradamus, a converted Jew of 
Lyons, represented the weaknesses of the age by his treatises on cosmetics 
(“ Traité des Fardements.” Edition Princeps. 1552), his “ Almanach 
amare toutes les Saisons,” but, above all, by his “‘ Centuries,” or 

roscopes. The ever-enduring fame of Nostradamus is founded mainly 
on the following couplet : 


Le lion jeune le vieux surmontera 

Au champ bellique par singulier duel, 
Dans cage d’or les yeux lui crévera, 

Deux plaies ont fait mourir, mort cruelle ! 


The king (the lion) would be wounded in the field of battle by an old 


man (Montgomery); the golden cage was his helmet; the king would be 
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struck between the two eyes, and the wound would be a fatal one! The 
prediction did not fail to terrify the whole court. 

Henri’s favourite residence was at Saint Germain. The forest was as 
extensive and as gloomy as that of Fontainebleau (but decidedly less 
diversified and picturesque), the game was as abundant, and the prospect 
from Charles VII.’s old chateau was undoubtedly far more comprehensive 
and more beautiful. The cypher of Diana of Poitiers is still to be seen 
there interlaced with that of Henri, side by side with the salamander of 
Francis. The king wore the colours and devices of his mistress, ‘‘ Donec 
totum implicit orbem,” in public. Even the coins of the period bore the 
impress of this terrible infatuation. Medals represented the fair Diana 
trampling upon Cupid, with the legend, ‘‘ Omnium victorem vinci.” The 
notion is a strange one, and might admit of two very different versions. 
to Diana residence was the chiteau of Anet; 

was so pleased when she obtained possession of it, that she con- 
secrated the event by founding an hospital for the . Traditions of 
Diana’s hunts are still attached to many localities in the neighbouring 
forest of Evreux. ; 

Such was the court of Valois, to which Mary Stuart was invited over 
at the early age of seven as the betrothed of the Dauphin of France. 
Henri does not appear to have been inattentive to his queen all the time 
that he lavished his favours on Diana, for Catherine bore him no less 
than ten children. This was also the great era of chateau building ; the 
splendid creations of Chambord and Anet attest it, and Chenonceaux rose, 
as if by enchantment, out of the water. But Diana’s time had come. 
The sad prediction of Nostradamus was to be fulfilled. A grand tourna- 
ment was held in honour of the marriage of Elizabeth of France and 
Philip II. of Spain, and of Margaret, sister to Henri IL, and the Duke 
of Savoy. It was there that Henri met Montgomery in the lists, and, 
according to Capefigue, the Scotchman, irritated at seeing his lance 
broken, struck the king rudely between his eyes. The power and influ- 
ence of Diana ended with the death of Henri ; Catherine de Médicis, now 
queen-regent, recalled her into favour for a moment on account of her 
influence with the ultra~Romanists on the occasion of the conspiracy of 
Amboise; but she spent the rest of her days mainly im retirement at 
Anet. She died on the 22nd of April, 1665, at sixty-six years of age; 
and it was only six before that, that Brantéme, the of Bourdeille 
had seen her, and had consigned to his curious chronicles that he had 
been dazzled by her beauty! As to the Duchesse d’Etampes, she became 
a convert to tantism, and went to reside at Geneva, the head- 
quarters of Calvin and Béze, and, as a natural sequence, died, accordi 
to her biographer and to M. Capefigue, in such obscurity that the qua 
of her demise was unknown. So it is that the hostility of religion and 
of politics cease not even after death ! 
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GERMAN ALMANACKS FOR 1861. 


Arter the troubled we have passed through, and that growin 
though most of swallowing Mr. Reuter’s 
accompaniment to the matutinal rasher, it is quite refreshing to fall back 
on the calm tranquillity of the German Almanacks. Their editors, it 
seems to us, must live in remote nooks of the world, far from turmoil and 
novelty, in a spot where newspapers are forbidden under heavy penalties, 
and no book is read which mm than one hundred years old. Equally 
refreshing is it to think of the mental condition of the purchasers of these 
almanacks, As they buy no other book in the course of the year, it might 
be fairly assumed that they would demand something new at any rate, 
and expect some information not familiar to them on every . 
“ Treuwendt’s Volkskalendar,” however, which has been in existence for 
seventeen years, and enjoys a very ext&nsive circulation, still produces in 
1861 the same peasant rules about the weather which appeared for the 
first time in 1844. Yet, if any faith is to be placed in statistics, Germans 
are the best educated people in Europe: everybody knows how to read and 
write, more or less, and hence we are the more amazed to find them fol- 
lowing the same dull round of weather prophecies year after year. 

It is somewhat difficult to supply our readers with any exact idea of 
these almanacks: they are all cast, as it were, in the same mould: there 
are the same insipid stories, the same bits of science made easy, the perusal 
of which leads you into a denser fog than you wandered in before, and 
the same number of muddy lithographs and worn-out copper etchings, 
for which our artists, by the way, usually supply the materials. “ Nieritz’s 
Almanack,” for instance, is distinguished by comic sketches, or picture 
jokes, as the good Germans call them, and they are nearly all borrowed 
from Punch. Even when the wit is home-baked, the faces are taken from 
our facetious contemporary. As for originality, the Germans gave that 
up long ago. We presume that the authors fought so long and so vainly 
for a German fleet, that they have resolved to Tania pirates to a man. 
There is one item, by the way, never wanting in German almanacks: if 
the population of Reuss-Kreutz-Schleitz, for instance, can support a 
calendar, the first pages are surely devoted to a talk of regents, in which 
Henry LXXVIL., by the grace of God, has three-quarters of a page, the 
Queen of Great Britain two lines and a half, one whole of which is devoted 
to‘the fact that her august consort belongs to the family of Saxe-Cobourg- 
Gotha. In Saxe-Cobourg almanacks we need scarcely say that he stands 
out in large capitals, while Victoria figures in small type. Another 
euphemism connected with crowned or rather discrowned heads we may 
allude to before proceeding to our subject-matter. Although it is a 
a recognised fact that the regents of Tuscany, Parma, and 

odena have been relieved of their functions—even Germany must be 
acquainted with this truth by this time—their names are retained in the 
regents’ table, but enclosed in brackets. Perhaps, though, the compilers 
are not in the confidence of Louis Napoleon, and it is on the cards that 


those powerful rulers may yet mount once again the throne of their 
ancestors. 
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The first almanack we turn to is Auerbach’s, for the name of that old 
man eloquent has a pleasant sound to English ears; but, alas! other 
ple sometimes nod besides Homer. We do not say that the stories are 
ad in themselves, but they belong to a bad sort; it is too late in the 
day to be preaching to Germans obedience to the constituted authorities, 
by drawing examples from the last century. As a rule, the Germans of 
to-day only live for money: they trouble themselves in no way about the 
past, and all thoughts of national glory are swallowed up in gold-hunting. 
Still, this is a more satisfactory state of things than that absurd hectoring 
into which they periodically fall against France; they sing songs full of 
ardent patriotism, and quietly look on while Austria is being despoiled 
of her hereditary Lombardy. The Germans cannot, or will not, see that 
Louis Napoleon is paving the way for their destruction, by sowing dis- 
sension among them; he has separated the two great German powers, 
and, when the time comes, Austria will stand aloof and see Prussia 
- erushed, just as that power, in its insane jealousy, rubbed its hands 
during the Italian war. But Auerbach is intensely patriotic as far as 
words go, and in his story, ‘‘ Two Fire Riders,” sings a pean of Augustus 
of Weimar and Goethe, because they rode out to a little village and 
assisted in putting out a fire. The next story, “The Flag of the Seven 
Upright Men,” is clever and sarcastic; for it attacks that old-world 
prejudice so prevalent among the Germans, that wisdom can only come 
with years, and that if a man be a cobbler, his children and children’s 
children must follow the same calling. At the same time the story is 
interesting, because it gives a very picturesque account of the Tir 
National in Switzerland. One custom our volunteers have not yet in- 

troduced will be seen in the following quotation : 


Exactly at twelve the company of several thousand persons, who changed 
each day, sat down at the covered board. Countrymen and townsmen, men and 
women, old and young, learned and unlearned, all sat merrily together and 
waited for the soup, while uncorking the wine-bottles and cutting up their 
bread. Nowhere was a mocking face, nowhere a criticising, dissatisfied, or 
quarrelsome mouth, nowhere a cry of shrill laughter, but the regular hummi 
of a happy marriage feast, or the soothing murmur of a laughing lake, spre 
everywhere around. Here a long table full of riflemen; there a blooming 
double row of country girls; at a third table, a party of students from every 
canton who had passed their examination at length; at a fourth, the popula- 
tion of a whole village. But these sitters formed but one-half of the assembly; 
an uninterrupted flood of people, equally numerous, poured through the passages, 
and regarded the guests at their pleasant labour. There were the cautious and 
saving people, who had reckoned the thing up, and had filled themselves for less 
money elsewhere; next, the high and mighty, who did not trust the cooks, and 
to whom the forks were suspicious ; and, lastly, the poor and the children, who 
looked on as involuntary spectators. But the former made no remarks, and the 
latter displayed neither torn clothes nor angry —- ; but the cautious persons 
pitied the spendthrifts, and the gentleman, who thought green-peas in July too 
ridiculous, walked along as qubtequally as the poor man, to whom they 
were a nosegay. 


Another most interesting tale is, how the first lightning-conductor was 
ut up in Wittenberg, in spite of the opposition of the priests and the 
igoted people. The opening passage of the story will serve to show our 

readers the way in which information is imparted to the lower classes of 
Germany : 
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It was in 1769, just at the time when the church was rebuilt which had been 
burned down in the Seven Years’ War, during the bombardment by the imperial 
army. At that time there must have been all sorts of things in the air, which 
boiled up presently in the revolution, in Napoleon, and in the war of liberation, 
and are not yet thoroughly cooked. At that time an American—whoso does not 
know him must not lose a day in forming his acquaintance—Benjamin Franklin, 
then, made the discovery that lightning can be caught like a fish ina line. At 
the present day, of course, that is no longer a miracle, for we have survived 
oul more. Out there at the Elster Thor, by the oak where Doctor Luther 
once burnt the Pope’s bull, the steam-coach now puffs, and snorts, and —_ 

the 


- after it as many people as live in a small town, and now we have so caught 


lightning that it must speak for us over lands and through seas. At that time 
the whole world, however, laughed at Franklin’s discovery—that is, not the 
whole world, but the greater part of it, or, what is the same thing, the stupider 
part. 


The best paper in “ Auerbach’s Almanack” is the history of a village. 
We recommend it to the admirers of the feudal system, which has been 
allowed to die out in this country, but it will be hardly imagined that so 
late as 1825, a German village paid more than a thousand pounds to the 
lord of the manor to buy up the corvées. No wonder that the Germans 
regarded so stoically the progress of the first Napoleon, for, in spite of 
the plunder his troops committed, “= swept away all feudal distinctions, 
and allowed no one to oppress the villagers but themselves. The paper 
we refer to is really worth studying as an historical sketch: it is wonder- 
ful to read of peasants during this century obliged to defend their lord’s 
castle, and to laine an action because the stipulated quantity of bread- 
and-cheese was not handed to them. For dinner the peasants were to 
receive a share of what was cooking in the castle kitchen for the servants, 
but a contemporary narrates it as a curious fact, that they were never 
summoned to duty on the days when meat and dumplings were provided. 

The “ Spinnstube,” edited by the old and favourite writer Otto von 
Horn, is the most satisfactory specimen of all the German almanacks. It 
is written essentially for peasants, in simple, homely language, and the 
stories it contains, which all breathe a fervent religious feeling, are sup- 
posed to be told at night in the spinning-room. In the remoter German 
villages, it is the custom for the girls to assemble on the long winter 
evenings at each other’s house in turn, and the scene, as we have wit- 
nessed it in the Black Forest, is most picturesque. We will not positivel 
assert that all is so idyllic as the almanack writer makes it out; indeed, 
many sad tales are whispered about the homeward journey all in the 
dark, and the necessity of having a protector of the other sex. Still, 
this does not detract from the merit of the almanack, which has originated 
from the custom, and it fully deserves its circulation of one hundred and 
thirty thousand annual copies. We are glad to find one paper devoted 
to the late Duchess of Orleans, and an affecting instance is narrated how 
she climbed up the huge tiled stove in a chalet at Glarus to visit a sick 
man, because there were no stairs. The news of her death was received 
in Switzerland with great lamentation, and when the peasants learned 
that she had gone without any parting struggle to join the God and Lord 
she had faithfully carried in her heart, they said they were not surprised 
at it, for she deserved such a death through her conduct to the poor. 
Amen! say we. But the stories in the “ Spinnstube” are all worth reading 
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by those who wish to appreciate the character of the German roe 
In that respect, Von Horn is even a more faithful guide than Auerbac 
who is too fond of throwing a sentimental nimbus round his characters, 
while the former leaves his plain unvarnished story to make its own im- 
pression. 

The most pretentious of the German almanacks is that edited b 
Gustav Nieritz, a rather successful writer of children’s stories, and which 
is now in its eleventh yean We can hardly give it any particular cha- 
racter: it is very moral and very harmless, but at the same time preter- 
naturally slow. The best story in it is by the editor, and called “ The 
Minister and the Painter.” The scene is laid in the time of Briihl, the 
Saxon minister of finance, and the following extract will show how 
matters were managed in those days: 


Brihl’s guests consisted of the highest nobles, who were not ashamed to 
court the favour of the all-powerful minister. The new and splendid porcelain 
service was on the table this day, and for the first time, and greatly admired by all 
the guests. The table almost broke down under the weight of the eighty dishes 

laced upon it, while at the court festivals only twenty-four graced the board. 

he noble host was amiability itself, and the company in the best spirits. In 
the street, however, the mob were racking their brains to discover why, on this 
day, they were you entering as usual the yard in front of Briihl’s house, but 
soon discovered the reason. The table was at length cleared, and Briihl’s guests 
had _ from the dining-room to the adjacent apartments. Suddenly there was 
heard in the street a deafening clashing, like that the Israelite hero Gideon pro- 
duced by breaking the three hundred pitchers when he made the night attack 
upon the Midianites. The guests hurried to the windows in amazement, and 
looked out. “ Count—excellency,” they shouted, “ your servants—the splendid 
service of china——” “Yes,” Briihl said, with a pleasant smile, “ the service 
have praised must never be used again, after my guests did it the high 

onour of dining on it.” 


The most original portion of “ Nieritz’s Almanack” is the chapter 
devoted to historical curiosities. One of them, taken from the diary of 
an unknown traveller in the seventeenth century, is certainly instructive. 
In describing Padua, he tells us that nearly all the streets are covered 
with arcades, which are certainly convenient, but they render the streets 
dark and narrow, and give occasion for the celebrated street murders 
called in Padua the “ qui-va-li.” It is a common fact, he goes on to say, 
that the students in that city have the privilege of murdering and break- 
ing arms and legs, and the victim has not the slightest chance of help or 
justice. “ As soon as it grows evening they go about in bodies armed; 
they then conceal themselves behind the pillars in the arcades: if a 
person go past, one cries ‘ Qui va li?’ and another behind him directly 
Qui va la?’ Thus the poor man can go neither backwards nor forwards, 
and there is no other resource—he must die between them, without 
knowing at whose hand. And these messieurs make quite an amusement 
of this. It often happens that these students kill perfect strangers, or 
sometimes one of themselves, only to maintain their ion privilege. It is 


true that this does not occur every day, for people are careful, and keep 
themselves shut up as much as possible; but few months pass without an 
accident of this sort occurring.” 

“ Steffen’s Almanack” is another possessing no special character, but 
affording amusing and instructive reading. The writers, as usual, fall 
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back on old times to illustrate, possibly because the modern history of their 
fatherland contains so little that deserves notice. According to the state 
in which the almanack is published is the locale of the scene to be de- 
scribed. Of the description of joke which pleases the German mind, we 
will supply one, and only one, specimen, A butcher meets a baker: says 
the former, “ I have just been to your shop, and bought a loaf.” “Where 
is it ?” says the baker, all amazement. “Oh, it’s so small that I have 
got it in my waistcoat pocket.” And off he goes with a grin. Next 

y they meet again, and it is the baker’s turn to chaff the other. “I’ve 
just been to your shop,” says he, ‘‘ and bought a sheep’s head.” ‘* Where 
is it?” says other. “ Jn my cap,” says the baker, also grinning. (For 
fear the reader should not see the joke, it is carefully italicised.) Here, 
though, is a more favourable specimen, in the shape of a fairy tale, from 
the same almanack : 


There was once a poor woman, and she had no dearer wish than once, by ac- 
cident or a miracle, to obtain a great deal of money, because she believed, that 
if she only had money, all sorrow and suffering would be as good as gone. The 
accident and the miracle did not happen for a long time, however, till the 
woman one day heard that on the slope of a hill there grew among other grass 
a weed, and if any one were so fortunate as to pluck it, the mountain would 
open, the plucker would walk into a large cave, at which seven men sat round 
a table, who would allow her to take away as much of their treasure as she 
could carry. From this moment the poor woman had nothing more pressing 
to do than to fetch hill-grass daily during the summer for her cow, because she 
hoped to pluck the miraculous weed among it. And so she did; one day the 
woman had again collected grass, carried the heavy basket on her head, and led 
her little pane a by the hand, when a large rock opened noiselessly before 
her like a well-oiled door, and allowed her to see into a cave, where seven old 
men with long beards were sitting round a table, and piles of gold and silver 
were heaped around them.* The woman naturally soon took advantage of the 
ee’ emptied her basket upon the ground and filled it with gold. When 
this was done, and she was going out again, one of the old men certainly said, 
“Woman, forget not the best thing !” but she did not listen, and went off. But 
she had scarce reached the entrance of the cave when the rock closed again, 
and shut in the woman’s little daughter, who had remained behind playing with 
the aap Then, the mother’s grief and agony were great; she ran lamenting 
to the clergyman, and told him what had occurred. e latter said she must 
wait other seven years, till she could find her daughter again: after that period 
she must = to the mountain at the same hour in which she lost the child, 
and wait for what might happen; but she had made a grand mistake in quite 
emptying her basket for the sake of her gold, because the miracle weed was 
among the grass she threw away. Now she remembered the old man’s words, and 
learned to her sorrow that she had done wrong to consider wealth as the highest 
blessing. How slightly she now valued the gold she brought home, when she 
had to pay for it by the loss of her child! She thought further, and found that 
there were many blessings in the world which, if lost, reduce the value of gold 
to nothing—yes, even make it appear in an odious shape. He who gives for 
gold and property the loss of a dear child, beloved parents, his fatherland, a 
good conscience, his honour, &c., could not say that he has gained, for he has 
really and truly lost. This and many other things the poor rich woman had 
ample time to reflect on during the seven years, and, to her honour be it said, 
that, till the expiration of that time, she would not look at or handle the gold. 
At length the oe came on which she hoped to find her child again. The 
woman hurried to the hill in the neighbourhood of the rock where her child 
was shut up: and see there! from a distance she perceived the treasure of her 
heart, her child, sleeping in front of the rock; it was as young and blooming 
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as when she lost it. She lifted it tenderly, and kissed it a thousand times with 
tears on the road home, thinking, “If all the gold were out of my room I should — 
be as happy as if I had found all the treasures in the world!’ But the gold 
was not gone ; and so she was grateful for that, and enjoyed the advantages of . 
wealth, and spent much on the good education of her daughter, and thus the 
well-trained maiden became a great and invaluable treasure. 


An interesting story in the same almanack is called “ The Tailor of 
Stuttgardt,” the hero being Gitz von Berlichingen, him of the iron 
hand, who bears the same reputation in Germany as Robin Hood among 
us, for being the real friend of the poor. We can hardly think, how- 
ever, that the perusal of deeds of violence, even though performed with a. 
good intention, is the healthiest reading for peasants, and it would have 
been better, perhaps, to lay greater stress on the fate of Gitz of the 
Tron Hand as a warning. In other respects, the story is amusing: The 
tailor of Stuttgardt, desirous of winning the hand of his beloved, pro- 
ceeds to Cologne to shoot at an archery match. Of course he wins the 

rize, but the town council manage to defraud him of it. Returning 

ome in melancholy mood, he meets Von Berlichingen, to whom he con- 
fides his wrongs, and the knight captures a Cologne merchant, whom he 
keeps prisoner until the lawfully won money is paid over. The follow- 
ing extract will show how matters are finally settled between the im- 
perial city and the terrible knight : 


A fortnight after the events we have just described, a stately procession 
marched along the Zeil in Frankfort-on-the-Maine, past the Romer, towards the 
town-house. On the right rode the Count of Kémgstein, then came Sebastian 
Heuser, the citizen bailiff, and by his side Gétz von Berlichingen, who looked 
cheerily right and left, and nodded kindly, as the spectators uncovered their 
heads on his passage, and shouted, “ Long live our Gétz, the friend of citizens 
and peasants! Long live Gétz with the iron hand, the glory of German 
chivalry! May Heaven preserve him long to us!” At length the procession 
reached the town-house, and the two counts, the bailiff, and the archer ascended 
the steps, and stood a few minutes later before the assembled council of Frank- 
fort, with the first burgomaster at their head, who gave them a kindly welcome. 

“ Highly honoured lords and friends,” the burgomaster began, “as the city of 
Cologne has appointed us the arbiters in its dispute with the noble and highly 
renowned knight Gotz von Berlichingen of Hornburg, let us complete this 
honourable duty in love and friendship. As concerns you, Herr Sebastian 
Heuser, we request you once again to make before the assembled council of 
this city the declaration that you will give up any a and satisfaction 


es believe you have a right to claim from the most honourable Gétz von Ber- 
ichingen.” 


This incident is historical, and is referred to by Von Berlichingen in 
his autobiography. We have given the excerpt, because it throws a 
curious light on the manners and customs of the age, when a knight and 
a city could stand on terms of war, and required the interpellation of so 
powerful a city as Frankfort to settle the dispute. 

The last almanack we have to deal with is Treuwendt’s, which nearly 
resembles the previous one in its components. We find a story by 
Gustav Nieritz, drawn from German history, the scene being the siege of 
Landau by the imperialists under Joseph I. We will’ make a couple of 
illustrative extracts, the first showing the way in which the Germans are 
taught history: 


When a man dies without heirs and without a will, there are usually heirs 
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enough to his property, but at the same time disputes, which often last a long 
time, and entail a heavy expense. The larger the inheritance, the more 
numerous the claimants and the more costly the lawsuits. Such a case oe- 
curred in 1700, when Charles II., King of Spain, died without leaving children. 
He had left a will, and made the grandson of his eldest sister, married to the 
French king Louis XIV., sole heir and successor to the Spanish throne. But 
how many wills have already been upset in which the property was not nearly 
so important and tempting as this? Among the claimants of Charles [I.’s pro- 
perty, Leopold I., the Austrian emperor, was the most urgent; but England 
and Holland also wanted their share. When such great and powerful lords 
begin a lawsuit, they are accustomed to make their soldiers the lawyers, 
cannons, muskets, bayonets, and sabres the es streams of human blood the 
ink, black gunpowder the sand, the corn-fields of peaceful countrymen the 
paper, and battles gained or lost the sole and final judge. This mode of law is 
in so far similar to the usual method, that eventually the winner stands in his. 
shirt, the loser stripped to his buff, as is represented in an old caricature. 


Our second quotation will show the way in which emperors went to- 
the wars in those days, and offers a striking contrast to Louis Napoleon 
at Magenta or Villafranca: 


Like every soldier marching into the field, the Roman king at Vienna filled. 
his knapsack with the most indispensable things. They were as follows: the 
imperial master of the ceremonies, the chief kitchen master, twelve chamber-. 
lains, a lower silver chamberlain, a butler, a carver, and a groom of the 
chambers. Further, a confessor with his Socius, a court preacher, two chap- 
lains, a verger, and an acolyte. To these must be added four carvers, four 
porters, three kettle scrubbers, eight ordinary and eight extraordinary boys, a 
fishmaster, three vegetable men and assistants, a poultryman and two maids, 
three cellarmen, two coopers, a baker with his boy, a vice-cook and twenty head. 
and under cooks : altogether, two hundred and thirty-two civilians. In addition 
to the carriages required for carrying all these persons, there were two poultry- 
carts, a room-heater’s cart, a table-layer’s fourgon, three pastry-carts, two lar; 
kitchen fourgons, a cart with the field china, two carts with vegetables, six 
wine-waggons, and twenty-one provision-carts drawn by oxen. Who, on reading 
this, will not call to mind the Bohemian king Primislas, who ate his dinner on 
an overturned ploughshare ? The empress also formed the heroic determination 
to follow her husband. She was satisfied, however, with an escort of only one 
hundred and seventy persons, with sixty-three chairs and fourteen caléches, 
which required one hundred and ninety-two draught and fourteen riding horses 
at every station from Vienna to Landau. 


Such, then, are the German almanacks, an institution peculiar to the 
country, and which, we think, would flourish nowhere else. Evidently 
founded on the French almanacks, they are very inferior to them in 
humour, though superior in useful knowledge. As for the almanacks 
intended to imitate the “ Almanach Comique” and the “ Almanach —_ 


Rire,” we have omitted any notice of them out of kindness to our. readers, 
for they are the most melancholy reading that can be conceived. When 
we state that “ Glasbrenner’s Comic Almanack” is the best of a bad lot, 
we have more than done our duty by them. 

As a curiosity, then, we deal with the German almanuacks, and if our- 
readers will listen to a much-tired man, they will be satisfied with the 
sample we have afforded them, and not weary their patience by trying to 
read the works themselves. We have sacrificed ourselves on behalf of 
the community, and no one need be called upon to follow our awful 
example, 


THE STAMP ON THE PAPER; 


OR, 
WALDEMAR’S RIFLE-SHOT, AND HOW I REPAID IT. 


BY OUIDA. 


L 
WHAT CHANCED ONE CHRISTMAS NIGHT IN BOHEMIA, 

Ir was a very cold, dark night, the winds were roaring requiems 
through the black fir-trees and gaunt pine-boughs, and lashing the 
little Boosie near, wending their way into the historic Moldau, dashing 
along in angry specks of grey-white foam, which were not appeased by 
the holy spirit of St. Johann of Nepomiik, who being tumbled headlong 
into those waters, was ever after honoured by five stars shining over the 
blessed spot, as the legend tells, and as wn may we believe, since we 
live in an age that gives credence to spirit rapping, table turning, 
lifting, and promenading, and Dr. Collyer’s thrice-miraculous power of 
turning potatoes into apple-dumplings, and human beings into gin 
beer bottles (en parenthése, if, as he asserts, he can make people believe 
they have had a good dinner when they have only been eating from 
empty plates, what a saving it would be to us poor ratepayers if the 
Poor-Law Boards seasoned Wn to preside at workhouse meals !)—well, 
as I say, it was a horrible night, and, being out in it, I can tell you I 
wished myself back in King’s Bench Walk, or the Blauestern Hotel, in 
Prague, or anywhere in the wide world rather than where I actually was, 
on a Bohemian mountain-side, with sleet driving in my face, and a dark- 
ness that could be felt, as the Spiritualists say when they record how 
Shakspeare or Milton come - from below, or down from above, exprés 
to frighten silly women, tickle credulous gentlemen’s knees, and write 
such English as would seem as if to be entre deux vins must be the con- 
stant condition of habitués of the Elysian Fields. 

It was Christmas-eve ; in England people were waltzing till they were 
as hot as mowers in hazel-time, or stirring the pudding in the cottage 
kitchen, or hanging up holly and mistletoe in every nook and corner, 
or giving Christmas-boxes to the postmen, who brought them, through 
the frost and snow, tidings of those who could not join the Christmas 
circle on the morrow; in France, they were going to hear Alexis 
Dupont’s glorious voice in the midnight mass at Notre-Dame, and 
making nothing of Noél, lost in the coming glories of the Jour de l’An, 
with its étrennes, dragées, and its visits, and its millions of francs spent 
in the bonbon shops: in Germany, children were going mad at thoughts 
of Sanct Claus, and some old couples were keeping féte in honour of 
their Zilvereen Bruiloft, and hundreds of little firs, torn from their rugged 
hill-sides, were being decked out with tapers and toys as Christmas- 
trees ; and here was I, through my mad passion for exploring, which had 
led me miles up among the hills that December day, benighted and 
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lost, without the faintest shadow of an idea how the deuce I was to find 
my way back to the little Czeschen village where I had fixed to lodge 
for the night, in the abode—more famous for hospitality than ventilation 
—of a glass engraver, by name Johann Slackenwirth, who twirled his 
wonderful little wheel all for the small benefit of his own purse, though 
for the very great benefit of Howell and James, and their confréres. 

I didn’t particularly relish the idea of camping out among these un- 
known and barren pines ; I had no wish to be a héros de roman, and I 
had certain ei visions of wolves and bears, more especially as 
I had no rifle with me to protect myself. The clouds drifted a little 
to the west and let the moon come out, but the moon was no 
to me. I had lost my way among the cattle-marks on the hill-side, and 
she only served to make those eternal pines look blacker, and throw great 
bewildering shadows across my path to confuse me still more inextricably. 
I was uncommonly cold, too; I fad emptied my flask, and was as hungry, 
moreover, as men in real life unfortunately are, even in the most romantic 
situations. Young ladies will be shocked, but I really knew a man who 
ate a most unpoetic breakfast the day he was married to his premier 
amour (or what he called so); but to be sure that might be on the same 
principle with which the criminal asks for a glass of beer before he takes 
that fatal leap allotted by our merciful and moral age as a féte and spec- 
tacle for his fellow-men, their wives, and children! I was cold and 
hungry ; I warmed myself a little with the refreshment of a few un- 
righteous oaths at my own folly in staying out till nightfall among woods 
and hills, of whose carte du pays I was ignorant as a Fellow of learned 
societies usually is of worldly wisdom or modern languages; and then I 


started forward again, though where to I hadn’t the slightest conception 
—to the subterranean abode of the elf king, for anything I knew. I went 
on down the hill-side ; I should come to something, I thought, if I walked 
long enough, and the pole-star very obligi sly came out just then to 


guide me at least in the right direction. I did come to something with 
a witness to it—and a very undesired something, too. I hadn’t gone very 
long before I heard a rustle, a crackle, a growl—a very ominous growl— 
and I saw, fastened on me, shining like policemen’s bull’s-eyes, under the 
"gaunt fir-trees, a pair of hungry, yellow, fiery, lurid eyes, with “I shall 
gobble you up presently” written as legibly in them as on a secretary’s 
of a religious institution when he looks at the receipts of the charitable 
donations, and thinks of the salary and the slap-up dinner he and the 
board will have out of them. It was a wolf—unmistakably a wolf— 
with his bristling back, and his ravenous appetite, and his great white 
fangs, and he was not pleasant to look upon, I assure you, seeing that 
Thad no Purdey with which to finish his days then and there. As it 
was, it seemed far more probable that he would finish mine. We looked 
at each other for a moment; it was but a moment, but I give you m 
word it might have been a hundred years, so long it seemed to me. 
don’t know that life was so very delightful to me; I had used up most of 
its beaux jours, and I hadn’t prized it highly five minutes before ; but now 
it seemed all of a sudden most indescribably precious, valuable, and de- 
licious, and in sight of those flaming, savage, ravenous eyes, existence 
gained a glory not at all its own. 

I love excitement ; I have courted danger; I have looked death in 
the face steadily enough; but those great flaming eyes and angry fangs 
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were not pleasant to look at when one’s rifle lay in its case Heaven knows 
how many miles away. We glared at one another; then he settled to 
spring. I had but one chance: to catch him by the throat as he came 
upon me, and grapple with him till I strangled him. In another second 
he would have been on me, with his great teeth at my throat, and I, Her- 
bert Vavasour of the Middle Temple, might have ended my days in his 
capacious jaws, and never more been heard of from among the dark soli- 
tudes of the Bohemian woods, when I heard the crack of a rifle—my foe 
rolled over on his back, and a great hound seized him in fangs as sharp 
as his own, and made an end of him where he lay. 

“‘ A narrow escape that,” said a man’s voice; and never had human 
voice sounded so welcome to me. 

By the dim moonlight I saw my friend in need, with his gun in his 
hand that had just done me such good service. He stopped me in any 
expressions of gratitude. 

“You have nothing to thank me for; quite the contrary, since you 
were the means of getting me a good shot. He was a dangerous fellow 
to meet on adark night. May I ask how you came here without a gun, 
or even a dog ?” 

‘ Because I was a fool,” I answered. ‘TI set out to explore, malgré: 
the snow and the season, and I have walked on and on till I have wan- 
dered so far out of my way that I can’t tell where I am, much less how F 
shall get back to Mariendorff.” 

He laughed. “ Mariendorff? Why, you are ten miles off that, as the 
crow flies—more, by the regular hehe And it is too dark for you to 
find your way without a guide if you know nothing of the country. You 
are an Englishman?” 

I told him I was, somewhat humbled to find that my German, in which 
I had been perfected by the sweetest little Austrian possible, should have 
betrayed me. 

*“ And are not acquainted with our Czeschen mountains? Then the 
best thing for you to do will be to come with me. I shall be very happy 
to give you a night’s lodging, such as it is, if you will accept it.” 

You can fancy that I thanked him, and accepted his offer with the 
warmth of gratitude it merited; and no man is more grateful than he ~ 
who is promised shelter just when he is coldest, most dreary, and entirely 
famished. He called his hound off the wolf’s body, and led the way down 
the hill-side, alternately taking a whiff of the Havannah he had in his 
mouth, and talking of sport to me, in a style that satisfied my mind that 
T had at least lighted on a man who found as much pleasure in playing a 
salmon, and as much beauty in the silver gleam of a trout’s back, and the 
whirr of a snipe rising up from its tuft of grass, as I did myself, and that 
he was a man of good breeding, if only by the ring of his voice, the 
courtesy of his tone, and his whole carriage and bearing. More I could 
not see in the dusky winter moonlight. Twenty minutes brought us to 
some grim old iron gates, which my guide pushed open with a laugh—a 
little bitter this time. 

“T shall bring you to a very tumble-down refuge, and I’m afraid all 
you'll find in it will be a case of cigars and some cognac; those I can 
promise you.” 

“T hope you'll give me something to eat, too, for I’ve never been more 
hungry since the time I ran away from my private tutor’s, with the idea 
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that a cabin-boy’s existence was the summit of all earthly felicity,” I 
thought, as I followed him up an avenue of stately trees that looked as 
though they might have stood there ever since the days when gallant 
King Krok ruled over the land, and founded his royal line. The avenue 
was nearly half a mile long, and at its end stood an old castle, in ruins 
now, though it must have been very grand to sight in the days of its 
pristine glory. One end of it seemed a little more habitable, though 
the rest was given up to the hooting of owls and the ghosts of the past. 
- My stranger friend rang at a bell; after some delay, a little arched door 

was opened by an old man, a Bohemian peasant, and we went through 
a long vaulted passage, till we came into a room, which, though of medi- 
zval build, and a wide hearth, where logs were smouldering on dogs, was 
very much like my own chambers in King’s Bench-walk, only not with 
quite so many modern Sybaritisms in it. My friend poked up the fire, 
called for a light, and when it came I looked at him by it, curious to see 
the man whose dead shot had done me so good a service. 

He was about three or four-and-thirty, and a true Sclavonian: he had 
the chiselled delicate features, the dark eyes, the slight figure, and, when 
he was animated, the graceful, Southern-like gesticulation that we find 
when we pass the black and yellow posts, from the land of the blonds and 
heavy Teutons into the land of the intelligent and vivacious Czees. He 
had a singularly thorough-bred look about him, and a face that could 
change wonderfully from an impatient hauteur to most winning softness, 
when he smiled and showed his white even teeth. He pushed me an easy- 
chair, well worn and old-fashioned, like most things in the room, for it 
was evidently not the domicile of a rich man, stirred up the wood, and 
bade his old servant bring dinner, which, being a brace of wild-ducks, 
with Lager and Bayerisches, and the cognac he promised me, seemed to 
me, in my semi-starving state, more delicious than all the entremets, hors 
d’ceuvre, and soups I had ever tasted at a Star and Garter dinner; and I 
certainly had never met any man whom [I liked better at first sight than 
my host, with- whom, after discussion of the wild-ducks, I sat in the 
ruddy glow of the wood fire, smoking and talking of all sorts of thin 
men, and subjects, that Christmas-eve, congratulating myself with 
having come across, in these Bohemian wilds, a man of such thorough 
knowledge of the world, such varied information, and such amusing con- 
versation, as I found in my stray acquaintance. His English was so 

rfect that I asked him if he pe been a good deal in England, and 

e said he had; his mother, who had died when he was fifteen, had been 
one of the St. Croix of Lincolnshire. I knew them by name for very 
high-dried, stiltified Church and county people, and I was not asto- 
nished that he didn’t seem to care much for, or to know much of them. 
He had thought at one time of studying for our Bar, he told me, but had 
referred a cosmopolitan life, liking his rod, his rifle, and his liberty 
tter than lawsuits, jobbery, and a double income-tax. His name 
was Eugene Waldemar von Lindenstein—Herr Baron, his old servant 
called him ; and I knew enough of his country to know that the Walde- 
mar was one of the noblest families of its aristocracy, though I supposed, 
by the look of the Lindenstein, that they had gone to ruin like their old 
castle. A grand old place it had been, broken all to pieces as it was now ; 
still it seemed to me that its master was a good deal too high-spirited, too 
impatient, and too much a man of the world, to live long in its solitude 
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and seclusion, and I was not surprised to hear him say that he only used 
these two or three gargon apartments as a pied a terre for a few months 
at a time, when it took his fancy to fish in the brooks, and hunt wolves and 
boars in its tangled and deserted brakes. In one of those gargon chambers, 
which had rats skurrying behind its old arras enough to lay foundation- 
stones for a hundred ghost stories, I slept that night, ae tired to 
be impressionable, and too fortified with the wild-duck and the brandy to 
be nervous—slept as soundly as fat churchwardens long to, and naughty 
little boys actually do slumber, under the lengthy firstlies, secondlies, and 
thirdlies which come for the good of their souls from the sounding-board 
over their heads, while the one reckons up what his assessed taxes will 
come to, and the other calculates how many brandy-balls he can buy for 
the shilling his uncle Bob gave him. 

“If you are so fond of sport, stay with me a few days before you go 
back to Prague,” said my new acquaintance, cordially, at breakfast next 
morning, as if he meant it and wished it. “ It’s true I have no wonder- 
ful accommodation to offer you, but you say you slept well; the bed is 
at your service, and I can safely promise to show you different sport to 
what you will find in England.” 

I liked the way he asked me, frankly and kindly ; I liked the man 
himself. He had struck me, even in the few hours we had been together, 
as of a iar character, a daring spirit, an original and superior intel- 
lect, and I should have liked to have increased our somewhat romantically- 
made acquaintance, but I told him, to my infinite regret, I was on busi- 
ness not my own—my time even was my client’s—and, much as I should 
have enjoyed it, I was obliged to go back to London as fast as I could, 
and must suffer no temptations, gigantic as they were, of boars and bears, 
to lure me into loitering on my way. 

He laughed as I told him my reasons, and mourned over them with 
the bitterness of heart I felt at vision of the fun lost and the dead shots 
missed for the sake of that confounded cause of Fitzgerald v. Ruhbens- 
dorff, which might have never come on, or been dismissed with costs, or 
anything come to it, for what I cared at that minute. 

“ What, are you a junior counsel!” laughed my host. “I beg your 
pardon for’ calling them, as I did last night, a parcel of wabqeil Sau, 
who let the innocent go hang if they don’t get their fees beforehand, 
and —_ over the spotless character of the man they know is a black- 
guard if he has given them retaining guineas enough in their secret 
purses. As I told you, I had some thoughts of joining your rie | 
ten or twelve years ago, but I am heartily glad I did not, for if I too 
@ fancy to have a play with a salmon when the day looked tempting, 
and made me think longingly in a musty court of river murmurs and 

n leaves, I am sure no Fitzgerald v. Ruhbensdorff, or twenty case 

it, would keep me down to my blue-bag and red tapes.” 

“ Not if you made your living by them ?” 
“Well, perhaps I might then, but I don’t make any living now, you 
know. I and the Lindenstein are gone to smash together. I have not 
very extravagant tastes, or, if I have, I’m obliged to cut them down. I 
could work if I’d an object, I dare say, but not for the mere sake of 
making money; that isn’t spur enough for me.” 

“You put me in mind,” said I, “of an example that was cited to me 
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the other day of an old who rang the changes on mutton- 
chops and beefsteaks all the days of his youth, and is, par conséquent, 
revelling in riches now he is threescore and ten. Now, to my mind 
there was uncommonly little wisdom in soeing all the nice flavours and 
sauces at the time his palate was keenest and his appetite best, only to 
be able to buy them when they are interdicted to him because of the 
gout, and he is going out of ,the world to leave his money to be spent 
in a ter for his successors.” 

“ Certainly, to spend all one’s youth on the treadmill, only to arrive at 
El Dorado or Parnassus just when one is quitting life altogether, never 
seems over sensible to me; and as to one’s successors, posterity is an 
object of my Bs sams detestation. I have no patience with those unborn 
people who will come and push us out of our places, fish in our streams, 
and gather the fruit of the trees we set, and cut down the oaks of the 
acorns we planted, and stand in our shoes, in the widest sense possible,” 
said Waldemar. “ Talk of living for posterity, I’d much rather live for 
myself, than you. Why, posterity’s as completely one’s natural enemy 
as his brother Boleslaw was to our King Wenzel when he kicked him 
out of his throne. However, I have peculiar ideas, I dare say, about 
most thi 

“Perhaps you are Bohémien as well as Bohemian, Baron Wal- 
demar ?” 

Ver possibly. Well, if you lik 

« ly. since you cannot stay now, if you like to come 
as far pe in your summer vacation, I shall be very happy, as I told 


you just now, to show you the best streams, and have a shot or two with 
you at our wild boars. 


I thanked him as warmly as I felt, and promised, if nothing very un- 
foreseen turned up, to make my way again over to Lindenstein as soon 
as I could. He bid me good-by at a cross-road, where, putting me en 
route to Marionsberg, he turned into the forest with his rifle and his 
hound Rudolf; and so we parted for a time under the dark pines and 
leafless lindens, that "prs his ruined castle its name, and I went on my 


way, thinking less of my case of Fitzgerald v. Ruhbensdorff than of the 
— sport I was, promised and the new acquaintance that confounded 
wolf had given me in Eugéne Waldemar von Lindenstein. 


II. 
HOW A RAID WAS MADE UPON LINDENSTEIN. 


JULY came, sultry, close, scorching on the pavé, golden in the meadows, 
as July ought to come, but as it certainly has not done in this miserable, 
loomy, saturated year 60, which has been like one long dreary chant of 
ngfellow’s doleful song, “The Rainy Day.” It is passing out now, 
grace & Dieu; we will hope happier 1% from its successor. 

July came; the cause of Fitzgerald v. Ruhbensdoff had been given for 
the plaintiff, to my unspeakable rejoicing, as the senior counsel, very 
obligingly having a fit of apoplexy just as he was  poing into court, I had 
to take his place, and carried the day triumphantly in the very teeth of 
that ancient Q.C. Prattle, who had hitherto looked on me with supreme 
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contumely as an infant at the Bar, though I had dwelt in the shadow of 
the Temple just fourteen years. 

July came—I was free! I took my rifle out of its case, I looked 
longingly at my rusty rod, I thought of alders and trout streams, I 

more fondly than any lover at his darling at the new flies and 
tackle and baits in the shops; finally, I wrote to Eugene Waldemar, 
taking him at his word, and telling him, if he was disengaged, and 
of the same opinion still, I, his friend of twelve hours and his guest of 
last Christmas-eve, would come and visit him at Lindenstein. I had an 
answer written from Vienna, telling me he was just going home him- 
self, and bidding me so cordially welcome, that I packed my valise, got 
my passport, had my gun browned, spent a small fortune in tackle and 
bait, and started once more across the Vaterland to Bohemia. 

At Lindenstein I found him standing in the great avenues with 
Rudolf, in a flood of evening sunlight that lit up every rent and moss- 
grown fissure of the old dismantled castle which had given me so hos- 
pitable a shelter that raw and gloomy Christmas-eve. I never had a 
warmer welcome than I had from my stranger friend, and I never spent 
a happier week than that one with Waldemar: out of doors all day from 
sunrise to sunset, bringing home such fish as would have sent old Izaak 
mad with envy, and sitting down to smoke and chat over our pipes before 
turning in, having to talk to me a man with as clever, original, and un- 
trammelled an intellect as any I ever met. They were jolly days in the 
freedom, the laisser-aller, the open-air liberty of the Bohémien life ; under 
the great golden forest aisles of Lindenstein, by the clear rippling waters 
of the trout streams, we might have satiated ourselves with sport, if it 
were not the only pleasure to which satiety never comes; and I learned 
to like more and more, the longer I knew him, that wayward, winning, 
fascinating, and somewhat enigmatical fellow, whose acquaintance I had 
made so utterly par hasard, Waldemar von Lindenstein. He was noble, 
but he was poor as a rat; he was formed for society, yet he dwelt in a 
ruined hermitage ; he lived close to Carlsbad, yet he knew none of the 

ple; there were contrarieties about him, yet, with them all, I liked 
im better by a vast lot than any other man I had ever met. 

One day he and I were breakfasting ; we had been out after trout three 
hours, and were taking it more leisurely than we usually did, eating 
grapes, drinking coffee, and sitting by the arched window, which was 
rather high from the ground and deep embrasured, out on to the park, 
which, with its tangled brushwood, its shrubs run wild, its paths over- 
grown, its grass tall as hay in June, looked wonderfully picturesque and 

uxuriant in the rich morning sunlight and the bright morning dews. 
I was reading the Times, Waldemar was leaning back, looking at my 
Punch, and taking out his pipe now and then to have a low laugh of 
amusement to himself. Rudolf was crunching a bone at his feet; we 
were rather tired, and all around was as still as noon but for the songs 
of hundreds of birds, undisturbed in those deserted wilds by woodman’s 
axe or gardener’s hand, and the vague confused murmur of insects and 
of leaves that fills the silence of a summer’s day. 

We were silent, too; so was Rudolf, who finished his breakfast, and 
laid his brown muzzle between his great paws. All of a sudden, in the 
perfect stillness, the dog growled, and a woman’s voice fell on our ears. 

“ What a lovely place it is! How I should love to live in it, Flossy ! 
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It is quite deserted, you see, except by the owls and the rats. It must have 
been so grand in the days of its beauty and its glory, when knights and 
gentlemen had their tournaments and their bridal feasts, and rode out of 
its gates in their glittering armour, to fight and die at Varna and at 
Marchfield! How grand it must have been! Libussa and her Amazons 
might have held their court here as they held it in the Whisserhad.” 

Waldemar and I, by. a mutual impulse, bent forward to look who on 
earth this speaker could be, lat, aaheltly, she was just under the window, 
and we could neither see her nor she us. 

“It is a charming old place,’ she went on. “If we could meet a 
= it _ be quite perfect, but there is not a chance of that at noon, 
is there 


“I wish we could get inside it, Léonie,” answered another voice, 
similar in tone. 

“So we can,” said the first one. “Look up there! We could go 
through that arched window very easily. There is a great granite stone 
here, do you see. If I mount on the top of that I can climb on to the 
« ledge of the window, and then, if it is not too far, I can jump down into 

the room. I am sure there will be something worth looking at in it. I 
do love old places so! I'll go first, and you will come up after me. 
Gerald must wait ; he has the Baroness to amuse him.” 

Waldemar leaned back so that the inconnue would not see him till she 
was fairly in the room, and signed to me to do the same. 

‘The stone’s rather slippery. Take care when you come up, Floss,” 
went on our unknown visitor, “it is quite a broad ledge, I can stand on 
it very well. How tiresome the ivy is. I hope there are no spiders, 
they are the evil geniuses of exploration. It is only a little distance into 
the room. Come along, Flossy.”’ 

With which our unexpected guest appeared on the great stone coping 
of the window, balanced herself a second, and sprang into the room, 
surveying it with extreme admiration. 

“Tt is the most delightful old place—such a beautiful carved ceiling! 
Do make haste, Floss,” she went on, turning round to give her com- 
panion her hand, who jumped down, however, too lightly to need such 
assistance. 

There they stood, our captives if we liked to make them so, and they’ 
would not have been the first prisoners of their sex, I dare say, who had 
been brought, nolens volens, to feudal Lindenstein. Tempting captives 
they were, too, seemingly about nineteen or twenty, dressed alike in their 
felt hats and tight jackets, not alike in feature, except that they had both 
a something distingué, insouciant, and intelligent, which would have’ 
marked them out among far greater beauties, and probably gained them 
far more attention. 

“What a splendid cornice! Look at that carving, Floss,” said the 
leader of the invasion. “ But, look! I do believe the room is inhabited, 
there are sofas and chairs, and there is a tremendous scent of tobacco, 
isn’t there? Who would have imagined any human creature dwelt in such 
a tumble-down place? It can only be a peasant or a forester, I should 
think. Well, there is nobody in it, we can beat a retreat if we like, but 
I will just look about it now I am here. Gerald will say I am always 
leading you into mischief, Floss. But—good Heaven! what is that ?” 

That which so astonished her was one of Rudolf’s deepest, loudest, 
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most tremendous bays, who, awaking from his slumbers, rose and certified 
his royal indignation at the intrusion. Léonie, as her companion called 
her, turned quickly round to see wherever the canine challenge came 
from, and—found herself face to face with Waldemar. 

She looked dismayed for a second, and a bright colour came into her 
cheeks, then—malgré eux—they both smiled, and the smile went farther, 
into a laugh, which neither of dom could help. But though the invader 
of Lindenstein looked most mischievously amused and half ashamed, to 
judge by the rose hue of her cheeks and the gleam of her violet eyes, 
she gave him an eminently graceful and self-possessed bow, and apolo- 
gised for her intrusion with equal calmness, courtesy, and good breeding, 
explaining what we already knew, how she had taken his abode for an 
uninhabited feudal curiosity, and laying great blame on herself for her 
unceremonious style of exploring. 

“Pray do not apologise,” said Waldemar, with his courtliest air, to 
reassure Léonie that the lord of Lindenstein was neither peasant nor 
forester, and that smile on his lips which changed his face so wonderfully. 
“T trust you will never regret an accident that has favoured me so sin- 
gularly. I am delighted my dilapidated walls should be honoured with 

our admiration. Lindenstein has some few points of interest left, and 
need not say how happy I shall be if you allow me to be your cicerone 
over them.” 

She gave him another of her pretty bows and a bright smile in return, 
while her companion stood as much amused, to judge by her eyes, but 
more embarrassed than her very self-possessed leader. 

*T thank you exceedingly,” answered Waldemar’s invader; “I am 
very fond of old buildings, as you may judge, or I should scarcely have 
entered yours so unceremoniously, But my brother is waiting for me. 
I have kept him too long already.” 

“ At least, then, allow me to show you an exit less difficult than your 
entrance,” said Waldemar, as his guest moved towards the window. 
“ But it is very cruel, after having honoured the ruins with a visit, to 
refuse it to those who would appreciate one so much better. May I 
ask if you are staying near here ?”’ 

“Yes, we are come to Carlsbad,” replied Léonie, “ for the benefit of 
its waters to papa.” 

‘Then I hope you will come one day and examine Lindenstein at 
your leisure. I cannot say how willingly its master will show you and 
your friends its ruins, if they have any interest for you.”’ 

“Thank you, I shall be most happy,” said the young lady. “Come, 
Flossy, Gerald’s patience will be tired out. We left my brother at the 
gate of your avenue,” she added, laughingly, to Waldemar, as he held 
the door of the chamber for her to pass out. “ We saw it standing open, 
and my sister and I came in to gather some of the beautiful wild flowers. 
He expected us back in two or three minutes, and he will scold us terribly 
for having run away from him.” 

Waldemar showed his visitors out of the low-arched door, and natu- 
rally he and I walked down the avenue with them, Rudolf, who had 
ceased to resent their presence, stalking along by his master’s side. The 

irls were perfect ladies, unaffected, unembarrassed, equally free either 

m boldness or constraint, and by the time we had done that half mile 
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unter der Linden, though we did not know each other’s names, I do not 
think our partie carrée felt much like a quartette of strangers. 

At the entrance of the avenue, sitting on a fallen tree, were a man and 
woman ; he looked up. 

“ Well, young ladies, where on earth have you——” began the young 
fellow, then stopped astonished, probably at seeing his sisters accom- 
panied by Waldemar and myself. 

His companion looked up too, a passée but still attractive and showy- 
looking woman. 

“Baron Waldemar, here !” 

Waldemar turned and recognised a friend of his, the Countess Jose- 
phine Adelsberg von Ulricsthal, whom he had last seen in Vienna, 
and who told him she had come to Carlsbad for fashion, amusement, 
and the Glauber salts and carbonated soda, which the prolific Sprudel 
throws into the air for the benefit of humanity. While he chatted 
with her, Léonie acquainted her brother with her adventure, telling 
it with a laughing mockery de soi-méme which made the young fellow 
laugh heartily ; and the Countess, on hearing the story, of course intro- 
duced her friend Baron Waldemar to her English acquaintances, Léonie, 
Flossy, and Gerald Vivian (that second name, by the way, was a nick- 
name; the young lady would wish me to inform you that her proper cog- 
nomens are Florence Eléanore Beatrice, ignominiously corrupted into Floss 
by her own mal-pronunciation, when she was aged two). We stayed talk- 
ing together a few minutes, then their carriage carried them away through 
the long curving aisle of trees, roofed with green luxuriant boughs 
of beech and birch, larch and hazel, into the Carlsbad-road, through rows 
of cherry-trees, and ash, and limes, past fields of poppies, glowing scarlet 
in the sun, and brooks rushing noisily through wet brown rocks, back to 
the Bohemian Bad; while Waldemar and | walked up the avenue again 
to our spoiled smoking and our unfinished breakfast. 

“Who is that Countess Adelsberg ?”? I asked him. 

“The Countess Adelsberg ?” laughed he. ‘She was a great beauty 
seven or eight years ago, but she is passée now. She is separated from 
her husband, greatly to the delectation of both of them I believe. I 
have not known much of her of late years, but she is a very dangerous 
woman as far as the length and the sting of her tongue go. She bears 
malice, too, they say, for no end of time; but, however, I have known 
very little of her lately. How do you like your compatriotes ?” 

“ They seem very charming, I think; don’t you?” 

‘Yes, I think they are; Léonie, as they call her, in especial. I like 
her sang-froid, and life, and mischief; there is a good deal in her, 
I should fancy. How infinitely more amusing is a lively, spirited, self- 
possessed woman like that, than one of your blushing, hesitating, yes-and- 
no, inane schoolroom misses, that:some men romance about. I’m of 
Byron’s opinion on that score. I do like pluck, and talent, and fascina- 
tion in a woman; they are ten times more to me than mere eye-beauty, 
though I’ve not forsworn that altogether.” 
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III. 
HOW LEONIE VIVIAN’S BRAIN BEGAN TO RIVAL TROUT AND BOAR. 


Txose luckless trumpeters who keep on the top of the watch-tower to 
spy out the visitors coming to Carlsbad, and who, in their peculiar occu- 
ation, always make me think of Sister Anne in the Bluebeard story, 
lise a very loud long blast at sight of the Vivians’ turn-out, giving 
the proudest ovation to those who promise to have the longest purse, as is 
the custom not alone of the trumpeters of Carlsbad, I am afraid, but 
of those who perform fanfaronnades on hustings, in board-rooms, from 
pulpits, in vice-presidential chairs, and at Volunteer bugle presentations. 
A good many very enlightened and highly educated individuals would 
give a flourish for a millionnaire’s outriders and postilions, not deigning 
to notice a Von Humboldt or Robert Owen if he drove in a straw-strewn 
waggon, like the poor trumpeters of that Bohemian Bad, lying between 
the green wooded hills, by the hot, foaming, shallow waters of the little 
Teple. 
The Vivians’ carriage, as I say, drew a long blast from the watch- 
tower, and they were, certainly, the most distinguished-looking of the 
five or six thousand visitors who came that year to Carlsbad to climb the 
Hirchsprung and lounge about the Wiese, and wait with their Bohemian 
vase-like glasses 4 la main around the graceful, joyous, scalding, ever- 
changing Sprudel. Vivian, senior, was an old fellow of most inordinate 
ride; he was a king in his own county, rich, opiniated, and very severe, 
believe, in any short-comings in other people, keeping his son with such 
a tight hand as, unless he had been what he was, a very sweet-tempered 
yet resolute young fellow, would inevitably have sent him to the bad b 
express pace. Vivian, senior, had had no dislike to the pleasures of this 
life. It was said, indeed, that he had been more of a mauvais sujet than 
most men; but now, like many others, not being able to scent the bouquet 
of the wines himself, he had taken to denouncing all who took anything 
but pure water. He was a dyspeptic, moreover, which did not improve 
him in amiability, and had been sent to Carlsbad for his liver, bringing 
with him his son and daughters. He was proud of the latter, of the elder, 
Léonie, in especial, and counted on her fascination of manner and un- 
usual talents, more than he did on Floss’s really prettier face, to make a 
marriage high enough to gratify him. He would have given her to 
Mephistopheles for a good coronet ; he would have metaphorically kicked 
from his house an Admirable Crichton, who, poor, had sought to win 
Léonie Vivian. The Countess had made Waldemar call on her, and one 
day we went into Carlsbad to perform his promise, the first time we had 
done so since I had been with him, for we both preferred trout and 
salmon to the troops of hypochondriacs who gather on the Sprudelstein. 
Before we could get to their hotel we came across them all in the Wiese 
(as grassless a “‘ meadow,” by the way, as the “ groves” of London are 
treeless), where, among its shoals of invalids, its visitors of all nations, 
its Tyrolese musicians, its cafés, its stalls, its shops, Mr. Vivian was 
sitting reading his papers, and our invaders, with the Baroness, whom 
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they had known, it seems, in Paris, and their brother, were buying 
erystals and ores at one of the stalls. 

The Countess was milk-of-roses itselfto Waldemar. Vivian pére was as 

leasant as could be expected from a man who had dyspepsia and gout, 
i thought Miss Floss still prettier than at Lindenstein, and Léonie 
Vivian began talking to Waldemar with that life and animation which 
made her peculiar charm. Those two got on wonderfully well together, 
better perhaps than the Countess liked, who would fain have tied him to 
her own pre-eminently distinguée but passée person; Léonie had very 
gay spirits, and a mischievous, pungent satire, as good a relish to con- 
versation as Tolerunz to a Bohemian breakfast, and Waldemar, though he 
could be bitter enough on occasion on the follies and hypocrisies of this 
world, which he had often forsworn for the free greenwoods, had as 
healthy a love of fun in him as any man, and they sat together before 
the ealé, where her father was reading his journals, amusing one another, 
laughing and chatting while Léonie sketched, with an absurd accuracy 
the originals would scarcely have relished, in a little memorandum-book, 
caricatures of dirty Jews, dignified dandies, heavy Teutons, handsome 
Czees, gaudy Hebrews, and worn-out aristocrats, as they passed her in 
the Weise. 

“ Sketch this fellow,” said Waldemar, as a man drew near them. “ He 
is the perfection of immaculate conventionality; an Englishman, I would 
swear; probably one who frames enormous swindles sub rosé, and attends 
meetings for forcing his own creed down heathen throats with a twitch, 
as we give balls to horses. I am certain at home we should see him with 
the Christian Intelligencer in one hand, and in the other, hidden behind 
him, the pen with which he accepts a bribe, or cheats a client, or ap- 
propriates a subscription.” 

’ Léonie Vivian looked up and Jaughed. “ You must be a clairvoyant! 
You have exactly described him. The world holds him spotless, but I 
have known two or three things that man has done that ought to send 
him after Sir John Paul. I am only acquainted by sight with him ; his 
name is St. Croix.” 

Poa, St. Croix!” repeated Waldemar. ‘“ What, one'of those of Lincoln- 

?” 

“Yes ; the second son, Beresford. He will be a very rich man, if he 
be, as he expects, the heir to his uncle, Sir Thomas St. Croix. He 
always lives with him, I believe. But perhaps you know him ?” 

“No; but he is one of my cousins, on my mother’s side,” smiled Wal- 
demar. ‘“ With the exception of old Sir Thomas, I have known very 
little of any of the family.’ 

“Perhaps they wished to know very little of you, Eugéne ?” said the 
Countess, with a laugh that implied her knowledge of why the St. Croix 
might not desire Waldemar’s acquaintance. 

Waldemar looked annoyed. ‘ Well! I might demoralise them, and 
they would certainly be too immaculate for me. So that man is my 
cousin, is he, Miss Vivian? He certainly looks my antipodes.” 

“ Yes,” smiled Léonie, with a glance at them both. “ He cares for 
nothing but the world, and you, I should say, don’t care for it one 
straw.” 

- “I suppose you draw that inference from the fact of my living in an owl’s 
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roost, where I can’t keep society, and therefore shall never expect its sufs 
frages,” laughed Waldemar. ‘ No, I don’t care for the world. What a 
strange oligarchy that is, by the way—inexorable as the old Venetian, un- 
wise and inquisitorial as our Austrian, which will not let us travel twelve 
miles from home without a visa. Men cannot live at ease for fear of offend- 
ing it; women repress their natural affections, lest they incur its condem- 
nation. It is a giant myth, in which people live in constant terror, as 
nervous children of their own shadow. Yet how much is sacrificed to it ! 
No love, no creed, no cause, no country, ever had so much sacrificed to 
it as to the world and its opinion. Men surrender their comfort to keep 
up an appearance that will pleasure it ; and women by it regulate their 
lives from their cradles to their graves, gauging their actions by its foot 
rule, and toning down their feelings to the freezing point regulated by 
its thermometer.” 

“Custom rules everything,” answered Léonie, putting a finishing 
touch to her caricature of St. Croix, which gave that gentleman’s sleek 
form, stiff habiliments, and general air of rigid severity, to the life. “A 
truth must be sanctified by custom before people will open their eyes to 
it. A marriage must be such as custom will smile upon, or not one 
woman in a hundred will have courage to enter into it, however her heart 
dictate it. It is the custom to swallow fables and bigotries, and people 
take them as though they were the salt and savour of the earth, and turn 
away from the inquiries of common sense as from iniquities too shocking 
to unveil. Half the virtue of the day is simulated, because virtue just 
now pays well.” 

“ And if virtue brought in only two and a half, and vice a good five 
per cent., I fancy not a little of the morality of the day would ‘ fold its 
tents like the Arabs, and as silently steal away,’ laughed Waldemar. 
* But just now a sort of arrogant ‘ Stand aside, I am holier than thow’ 
purity is the stalking-horse of the day, and their own spotlessness is hung 
out, as the Gasthof yonder hangs out its sign, by authors, journalists, 
public speakers, professional men, everybody who wants to make a living. 
I fancy that, like the Gasthof, there is a blazoned sign in front, and a 
good deal of dirt within.” 

“The more spotless the paint of the sign, the more uncleanliness, ex- 
tortion, and pretension out of sight, both in the Gasthof and the 
‘eminently moral man.’ However, both the sign and the morality lure 
those who pay, so their end is answered,” said Léonie, stroking Rudolf’s 
ears, who had formed an attachment to her. 

“There is but one unpardonable sin,” replied Rudolf’s master— 
“ poverty; as my old aunt, the Countess Vaulitzen, says, ‘ People are 
very great now-a-days till they fall to pieces.’ While a man is, 
powerful, others will court him; but if he fall, the Philistines sneer at 
— luckless Dag, and turn round to worship the ark that has dethroned 

m.” 

«Yet money alone is the lowest ambition there is.” 

‘‘ The world thinks it the highest,” said Waldemar, as he rose; “and 
it is right, for money can buy all privileges, and even absolution.” 

“You toned — conversation admirably, Léonie, to suit your com- 
panions,” said the Baroness, when we had bade them ‘ good morning,’ 
and Vivian, sen., had journeyed back to the Sprudel to take his remaining 
penance of its nauseous waters. “I don’t know how your papa might 
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have admired your denouncing your English idols, morality and custom, 
ae Waldemar undoubtedly admired it, as he has always outraged 
bo 

‘Tone my conversation!” repeated Léonie, with a very haughty anger 
lighting up he face. “I really am not in the habit of affecting senti- 
ments to suit my auditors. I say what I think; and whatever may be 
Baron Waldemar’s, or any other listener’s, opinions,of them, matters 
nothing to me. Iam not skilful—like some—at ruse and finesses, and 
a pliability which can assume a hundred characters, yet never show its 
own.” 

Which sideway hit, fixing a very appropriate cap on madame’s head, 
silenced the Countess Adelsberg for a short season, but not for long, for 
she had a spite against Waldemar, and a spiteful woman, sooner or later, 
will shoot her little venomous arrows, take my word for it. 

“ Why don’t you go and find out your cousin ?” I asked Waldemar, 
as we walked down the Wiese. 

* Because I shouldn’t be welcome, to begin with ; and, in the second, 
because I have no wish for his acquaintance. I knew him well enough 
when I was a boy, though. Sir Thomas St. Croix was my mother’s 
uncle; she was a great pet of his, and when she and my father died 
(typhus fever killed them both, she caught it nursing him), he sent for 
me to live with him, and bring me up as his heir. I went, when I was 
fifteen, and hated his formal household, after the freedom I had alwa 
had at home. But I liked the old man, and he liked me as well as he 
could anything, and we got on very well till I had been at Eton three 
years, when he said he would make a clergyman of me. He was a very 
orthodox man, and he had set his heart on having me one of his idolised 
cloth. I said nothing should make me a parson; he said if I was his heir 
I should be nothing else. We got to warm words; he called me an un- 
grateful, disobedient boy. I told him I was neither, but I'd be shot rather 
than go into a profession where I should have to play the hypocrite every 
day of my life. Then he got into a passion, and swore he would disinherit 
me. I told him he was quite welcome; I should be thankful to go back to 
Bohemia, and I would rather turn gipsy that be dependent on anybody. 
So we parted ; and he adopted—as Miss Vivian tells me—this St. Croix. 
Once, when I was in England, I went to call on the old man; I bore him 
no malice ; but he declined to see me. I dare say the St..Croix told him 
tales of me; I was no favourite with them, very naturally; Sir Thomas 
has half a million to leave where he like; they didn’t wish it to come to 
a Bohemian vaurien, when they have orthodox English sons ready to in- 
herit it and grace it.” 

He spoke laughingly, but there was a certain bitterness in the laugh. 
He did not care for money; he worshipped that modern god as little as 
any man I knew; still, I think the difference between his birth and his 
position galled him, and the somewhat wild and very solitary life he led 
was ill suited to him, though he talked himself into liking it, and pro- 
bably did like its sport and its freedom better than the mill-wheel routine 
of society, never enjoyable to a man who has not a cheque-book with 
which to pay for its agrémens. 

Young Vivian was delighted to come and fish and shoot over the great 
undisturbed forest brakes of Lindenstein. He was a pleasant, plucky, 
amiable fellow, and he liked nothing better than to cut the frivolous 
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monotony of Carlsbad, whose small gaieties are all dulled with the 
gloom of ill health, to come and have a bachelor breakfast with us in 

Waldemar’s owl’s roost, and go out after trout, or have a hit at a boar. 

His sisters, too, paid Lindenstein their promised visit: they spent a long 

morning there, under the Countess’s chaperonage, and if Waldemar’s 

luncheon was not so splendid a féte as his ancestors had given in days 

gone by to Maria Theresa or the Winter Queen, his courteous and 

genuine hospitality gave it as good a grace and a still better sparkle to 

the wines. 

Vivian, sen., rarely pleased, seemed to like Waldemar. He talked 
far more amusingly than anybody Mr. Vivian, who was a man of cul- 
tivation and taste, knew, except, perhaps, in her way, his daughter 
Léonie ; and an hypochondriac is grateful to any one who makes him for 
a moment forget himself. He sought Waldemar’s society, and I should 
not be surprised if he thought he was doing a kindness and condescension 
in seeking a man who lived in a ruin and hadn’t three hundred a year by 
English numericals. Waldemar, in his turn, allowed himself little by 
little to be drawn out of his monastic seclusion, though he professed to 
have forsworn all society save that of woods and trout streams, other 
men’s writings, and his own thoughts. He and Léonie Vivian became very 
good friends ; they liked each other without disguise, enjoyed each other’s 
company without concealment ; they had much that was similar in tastes, — 
studies, and liberality of thought. People talk of the rapport of souls; 
there is a rapport of intellect if you like; and seeing how few there are 
that are akin, I could credit the old fable that humankind are so many 
split walnuts flung down by Jove in a fit of mischief, and that the right 
halves only come together once in a thousand or so. Heaven knows there 
are disjointed and ill-fitting semi-shells enough glued irrevocably together 
make us smile or sigh, whichever our mood Democritan or Hera- 

itan. 

I do not suppose ordinary men would have admired Léonie Vivian; they 
might have praised the pe of her hair, or the style of her dress, or the 
grace of her bow, or any other of those small points by which ordinary 
‘mortals criticise a woman and choose a wife, but they would;have said she 
-was “deuced sarcastic,” owed her a grudge for being more clever than 
‘themselves, and relished the moqueur flash of her violet eyes as little as 
they would have understood her fresh and highly-cultured conversation. 
But it was just the things which they would have condemned and com- 
‘plained of in her that attracted Waldemar. In wit or intellect he could 
match her without any trouble. He had no taste for tame, domestic, and 
common-place women; and Léonie’s very faults, her impetuosity, her 
daring, her scorn and contempt for the gue dira-t-on, pleased him, and 
he preferred her to other women, as we prefer a high-mettled young one 
who checks at no bullfinch, and needs no spur, toa perfectly trained park 
hack fit for nothing but to pace round the ring at a uniform pace, having 
been transferred from a ladies’ riding-school, warranted never to kick or 
shy. He and Léonie Vivian were together a great deal more than 
Vivian, sen., had he been a little less absorbed in his own ailments, would 
have allowed, considering the difference of ruined Lindenstein from the 
“first-rate establishment’? he would exact from the husband of his 
favourite daughter, whoever that honoured individual should be. Rumour 
affirmed that Léonie had refused in the past few years more than one 
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offer that might have satisfied his ambition, and hers too, if she 

any germs of that grand head and root of all that has been best and 
worst in the world; and that her father had been content with the re- 
fusals, not deeming even them high enough for his talented and gifted 
daughter, of whom he was immeasurably proud, though he often made 
her life anything but pleasant with his caprices and his temper. Another 
reason, too, why he did not care for her to marry was, that she amused 
him ; and he would fain have kept her as a sort of court jester, wit, and 
raconteuse, for Léonie’s mots were not like too many, reserved for society, 
and made up for at home by an exceedingly unamusing unamiability. 
Therefore, all things cousidered, Vivian alk soon have said farewell to 
the Ceska Land and the lord of Lindenstein, if his own ailments had not 
absorbed his attention too much for him to trouble himself about anything 
else ; and Waldemar, if he had been a wise man, would not have sought 
the society of Léonie Vivian, the unattainable, as he did, improving her 
German, lending her his books, strolling about with her in the summer 
evenings in the pleasant grounds of the Bad, or holding animated, intel- 
lectual tournaments with her while her father took his after-dinner doze ; 
the Countess played écarté with some young Austrian or Prussian, a 
up his gold-pieces remorselessly with her white jewelled hands ; and Geral 
made gay love to Réschen, the femme de chambre, or Clara, the glass 
engraver’s daughter, and Floss and I turned the time to account in our 
own way. Nor would he have taught her as he did to fish for trout, and 
to hit a willow wand with a pistol at twenty yards in the great dis- 
mantled picture-gallery of Lindenstein, which she and Flossy explored to 
their hearts’ content. 

“A very agreeable man that Baron Waldemar—exceedingly agree- 
able ; it ray! ps0 pity he shuts himself up alone in that horrible old 
place,” said Vivian, sen., when, about two months after the first invasion 
of Lindenstein, he drove back to the Bad after seeing Léonie’s pistol- 
shooting, of which she was as proud as if she’d been one of the Victoria 
Rifles or the Six-Foot corps. 

Yes it is; but he is a most singular man altogether,” answered the 
Countess Adelsberg, who was seated beside him, and who was as fond of 
intermeddling with other people’s concerns as General Pennefather with 
other men’s whiskers. ‘I suppose you know he bears as bad a character 
as any man in Europe ?” 

“A bad character? No, certainly, or I should scarcely have allowed 
Gerald to be so intimate with him,” said Mr. Vivian, his propriety startled 
with a severe douche bath. 

“ Oh! he is very eccentric and very wild,” went on madame, as softly 
as though she were saying the sweetest things possible. ‘“ When he was 
@ boy his English uncle adopted him, and would have been very kind to 
him, but he was so terrible a mauvais sujet even then, that he was obliged 
to give him over in despair. Then Waldemar—and this I have heard 
him allow himself—ran away, came to Bohemia, and joined the gipsies, 
the real Zingari; he was a sort of king among them for three or four 


"years (you know what a proficient in all sorts of sport he is now), till he 


_tired of that and joined some actors; he played splendidly, I have heard 
. from some one who saw him, and recognised him at the theatre in 
Prague. But he was not long on the boards. Then he went abroad— 
to America, Asia, I don’t know where—often working his passage out, 
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I should think, for he has no money, unless he makes it by some dé- 
fendu means. He has led the most extraordinary life; lately he has 
taken to shutting himself up here to study—why, I don’t know; per- 
haps, because society’s doors are closed against him. There are very 
strange stories told about him: one, I remember, about a married 
woman, whom he eloped with and brought to Lindenstein ; however, I 
don’t wish to rake up his past. He may be reformed now; I trust so. 
Because he was an Ame damnée once, that is no reason ~ 

“My dear Countess, you surprise me!” exclaimed Vivian, who needn’t 
have been surprised at all, his own life having acquainted him with ini- 
quities of all styles and orders, though he chose to ignore them now. 
“Can this be true 

“No,” said Léonie, emphatically, her eyes full of haughty wrath, and 
her lips curling contemptuously. She had sat like a chained panther, 
longing to spring, during the Countess’s harangue. “It is scandal, an 
article of which every one knows Madame Adelsberg’s eminent skill at 
manufacturing. I can tell you, papa, for I have heard it from Baron 
Waldemar himself, the cause of his disinheritance by Sir Thomas. It 
was because he very wisely, I think, refused to insult God and fetter him- 
self with a lip service which would be hypocrisy, and forms in which his 
reason could not coincide. That part of the information being so dis- 
torted, it is not very just to give credence to the rest, and Countess 
Josephine must pardon me if keeping up a show of intimacy to a person’s 
face and blackening their characters behind their backs, be not too con- 
trary to our English ideas of good faith and friendship for me to give 
countenance to it by silence.” 

‘. “Miss Vivian, you insult me,” began madame, with immeasurable 
ignity. 

at Soit !” said Léonie, with a contemptuous shrug of the shoulder and 

a satiric bend of her head which would have done honour to a French- 

woman. 

“Your daughter is in love with Baron Waldemar, I suppose,” said the 
Countess, with a sneer, to Vivian, as he handed her from the carriage. 
* Do you intend to countenance the alliance ?” 

Vivian stared, and a dim horror broke upon his mind, His daughter 
might love a poor man, and he be too late to check it! 


IV. 
HOW A THUNDERSTORM IN CZESCHEN WOODS BROUGHT ON OTHER TEMPESTS. 


TuaT evening Waldemar and I had been asked to dinner with the 
Vivians. M. le pére hated living without society, and there was not 
much to his taste among the visitors at the Bad, numerous though they 
were. Vivian was too well bred to make any difference in his manner 
to Waldemar, still there was a slight coolness in his reception of his 
favourite conversationalist. Waldemar didn’t notice it: Léonie was 
softer and brighter than ever to him; nobody could have imagined her 
capable of the satirical sneer with which she had silenced the Countess, 
to see her, when she talked with him that evening; to run him down to 
Léonie seemed to have the very contrary effect to what was intended, 
for the young lady, game to the backbone, championed her friend with 
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a gallantry our friends rarely show when we have need to shout “ Au 
secours !” seeing that they are usually given to turning round and charging 
with the enemy, and wounding us with the sharpest lance-thrust of all. 
Her father looked on with suppressed wrath, the Countess with a sneer. 
Not a whit did Léonie care: she was rather the warmer in manner to 
Waldemar than the cooler, as, I suppose, a well-regulated and correctly 
conventional young lady would have been on receipt of Madame Adels- 
berg’s hints and scandal. Satirical, haughty, and determined to hold 
her own as she was with all others, Léonie to Waldemar was always soft 
and gentle. She admired him. His daring thoughts, his keen wit, his 
quick intellect pleased her, and she would have shown her appreciation 
of him to his detractors, cotite que cotte; the cowardice and selfish- 
ness which cloak themselves under that sentimental misnomer, maidenly 
modesty, being wholly foreign to Léonie’s frank and guileless nature. 
She had learned to love Waldemar as a woman here and there can 
love (not more than one in a thousand, though, for, notwithstanding 
all the bosh that is written about “‘woman’s mission of love,” it is a 
mission that nine-tenths of them fulfil as ill as the Pope’s Irish crusaders 
have fulfilled theirs, and only taken up for their own convenience or ad- 
vantage, to make them “ look interesting,” or attain a “ good position”); 
her intuition told her that Waldemar cared for her, though he had never 
gone beyond the simplest friendship, and Léonie would as little have 
thought of deserting her “friend,” as a man his colours because they 
were attacked, or his ship because she was sinking. - 

She was standing alone in the window of their salon when Walde- 
mar entered it after dinner. Mr. Vivian was dozing after his wine, 
Gerald was making love to Réschen down stairs, Floss and I were talking 
at the other end of the room, Léonie was looking across at the sunset 
lighting up the dazzling waters of the Sprudel, and the dark belt of hills 
that curl round Carlsbad—not thinking much of the scene, though, I 
fancy. 

«How bright and pleasant that Spradel looks!” said Waldemar, join- 
ing her; “who would think its taste was like that of bad meat, and its 
beautiful bubbles made of nothing but Glauber salts? Nature should 
be ashamed of such trickery ; she should leave it to humanity.” 

“ We might write a Sprudel satire,” smiled Léonie; “the attractive 
exterior, the nauseous reality; the bitter flavour, and the true worth. 
We see examples of both often enough among men and women.” 

Waldemar looked at her. 

“ You look a whole unspoken satire to-day. What has annoyed you ?” 

“ Nothing particular.” 

“ Then if it is something trifling I wouldn’t be annoyed by it,” laughed 
Waldemar. “ That is not like your usual insouciant philosophy. Come, 
what is it ?” 

Léonie always answered him without prevarication—as, indeed, she 
always did any one; but she let him ask and say many things for which 
she would have bowed out any other man. ; 

“Only some of Madame Adelsberg’s pet seandales, which irritated me 
more than usual.” 

“ About whom, may I ask ?” 

About you.” 

He was silent ; he coloured a little and laughed, not very genuinely. 
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“Well, what atrocious things did she say ?” 

“ Nothing worth repeating, and nothing I credited for a moment. Idle 
stories, but abominable ones, nevertheless, of your disinheritance by your 
uncle, garbled and distorted as all such tales in such hands ever are. 
There was really nothing against you in what she said, but the tone, the 
air, the sneer with which she affirmed you had passed your life with 
gipsies, and strolling players, and défendu occupations, all showed her a 
bitter enemy to you. I believe none of them, I tell you, but other people 
will. Be warned by me, Baron Waldemar; do not put yourself in such 
women’s hands; do not trust them; there is nothing more fatal to a man 
than to fall a prey to malicious gossip. His real friends laugh at it, it is 
true; but how many real friends has any one? None have enough to count 
them by hosts, but all have countless throngs of ill-wishers and venomous 
gossips, who will feast on and gloat over all his short-comings.” 

“True enough,” said Waldemar, bitterly; ‘‘ but when we have wrought 
the follies we must expect to have them canvassed. Probably the 
Countess told you no more than was true. I have led a life of very little 
profit, often against my better taste. I did live with gipsies, and, for 
the time, I enjoyed the life. I had what I liked best, sport and nature ; 
I was free, and I loved its liberty, its independence, its dangers; of the 
waste of time and of intellectual power 1 never thought. I did join 
strolling players; I had a fancy for the stage, and a still greater fancy 
to see all places and all people ; and I enjoyed that, too; there was some 
fun in it—better than being tied down to an office-stool, or fettered to the 
galley oars of a profession. I was my own master from the time I was 
seventeen, and I led a strange wild life. Madame Adelsberg is right 
enough; you may credit all she tells you. I have drawn far too many 
ink-black croquis in my book of life to dare disown any she, may show. 
I am poor as one of the rats at Lindenstein, when other men have secured 
— and are making their fortunes; at thirty-three I have nothing 

ut my dog and my rifle; it is my own fault—nobody is to blame for its 
but I am afraid I am as little like what you fancy me as the Sprudel’s 
beauty is like its nauseous flavour.” 


He spoke bitterly and hurriedly, leaning against the window with his 
face turned away from her. 

“Yes you are,” said Léonie, quickly. ‘I judge you by yourself; I 
have nothing to do with your life.” 

“But you warned me just now against scandal. What would you 
have a man do who has done enough to put himself into the hands of 
every scandal-loving raconteur, and too much to be able to deny an iota 
of their gossiping ?” 

“What would I have him do?” repeated Léonie, vehemently. 
“Forget them, and live them down. Scorn them as the babble of 
fools who see facts but cannot judge of motives, short-sighted as those 
who condemned Ulysses as a madman, venomous as those who hooted 
Voltaire as a devil. Let them talk on. If your past has been such as 
gives them a handle to sneer, make your future such as must compel 
them to admire. Who are men, to judge one another? Ill are prone 
to temptation, but none remember the temptation of their neighbour. 
Often it is the cold and unfeeling man who passes for a saint—the 
generous and warm-hearted who are stoned as sinners. Scandal to me 
would be no more than the spray of your Sprudel ; it has power to scald 
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and petrify the little sphere in which its venom falls, but on warm, 
glowing, brave humanity it ,has no power to harm. Defy it, Baron 
Waldemar, and like the snake you seize boldly by its neck, it will have 
no strength to sting.” 

He did not answer her. He looked eagerly into her passionate eyes, 
and his own filled with hot tears as he turned from her. Her words 
woke up old associations and awakened new desires, both bitter, perhaps 
both futile. 

Waldemar looked at ru and ruined Lindenstein in the moonlight 
that night, and stifled a sigh in an oath. 

“Good Heaven! to love a woman better than life, yet have to wish 
one had never looked upon her face !” : 

The Vivians were about to leave Carlsbad. The summer season was 
drawing to a close, and had it not been, M. le pére had taken fright, and 
would have turned his own and his daughters’ eyes for ever from the 
ivy-grown turrets of Lindenstein. The Countess had followed up her 
opening attacks with a number of other blows, which had damaged 

aldemar pour toujours in the view of Mr. Vivian—or at least as lon 
as Waldemar was a poor man, and had no golden mausoleum in whic 
to inter the follies of his youth. Roll a slab of gold to the door of the 
sepulchre where your past is buried, and everybody will take for granted 
that a spotless Lazarus lies within, however full it be of rotten putrefac- 
tion ; but if you have no wealth to perform its obsequies, it may lie in the 
highway unpitied, and every daw will peck its deepest wounds, and lay 
bare its tenderest fibre. So the Countess showed up Waldemar’s; and 
he, not having ten thousand a year to cover it, got anathematised with 

portionate severity as worse than Frankenstein or Don Giovanni. 

you wish to know the pourquoi? Madame, five or six years before, 
had made love to Waldemar ; but, unluckily, she had played écarté with 
him as well, and he had never been forgiven for two crimes he com- 
mitted in one evening—finding out a certain legerdemain which her 
ringed white fingers practised more skilfully than became her rank, and 
neglecting her for a lovely blonde for whom she had the deadliest enmi 
and envy. From that evening madame had hated Waldemar ; and it is 
as easy to touch a scorpion’s sting without suffering for it, as to provoke 
a scandale-loving woman’s malice. 

The Vivians were to leave Carlsbad, and I think neither Léonie nor 
Flossy were glad to end their sojourn in the “land of; music.” The one 
liked an ivy leaf off ruined Lindenstein better than all the strawberry 
leaves the British peerage might offer her, and little Flossy, I had my 
own reasons to hope, would look anxiously out for me next season in 
Hyde Park, if we ha not meet before; so, at least, she half promised me 
with her shy bright eyes, like a young fawn’s. How Waldemar meant 
to part with his friend, I could not tell: whether he would bid her a 
farewell for years, perhaps for life; whether he would take a careless 
adieu of her, as he had done of many other women with whom he had 
= pleasant days, or weeks, or months ; or whether he would follow’ 

er to England, and seek her, whom her father had refused to wealthy 
capitalists and millionnaire lords. In the intervening week between their. 
last conversation and her projected departure, he shunned her as much as 
he had previously courted her. Smoking his pipe in solitude during the 
lonely silent midnight of deserted Lindenstein, Waldemar, thinking over 
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his own ruined fortunes, his utter poverty, his unused powers, which, 
exerted, might have by now put him in the way of honours and wealth 
commensurate with his birth, vowed, with a haughty flush on his face at 
the mere thought of a refusal from Vivian—to him! “TI cannot marry 
her—I will leave her free—and if she does love me, what woman would 
keep faithful to a poor man?” So Waldemar’s pride set the seal of 
silence on his passion, as strong, though, as any which his vivid and re- 
served nature had ever known; stronger, perhaps, as a man’s later pas- 
sions ever are. He might have let Léonie Vivian leave Carlsbad with- 
out knowing that she had awakened in him any feeling beyond friend- 
ship but for that tutelar deity of Chance, on which hinges so much of 
men’s good or evil fate. 

The day before their departure Waldemar went out by himself. His 
resolve needed all his firmness to carry it out. It was hard to let her go 
without a word, without a look, in cool, calm, friendly indifference ; it 
was harder than Waldemar knew how to bear, because he felt that if he 
had the heritage his birth entitled him to, or if he had exerted his intel- 
lect and powers, he would have been free now to ask for, and to take, 
the love he coveted—the love he believed he had won. 

He walked along at his usual rapid pace, switching the ferns and grass 
as he went, going on unconsciously, as men do when they have bitter 
thoughts to accompany them. The air was sultry, the sky heavy, the 
woods still, as they are before a storm; all at once it came. The trees 
began to moan, the wind to roar over the billows of grass as over 
an angry ocean; a low sullen moan came up from the west, the warm 
winds turned chill, the storm came on apace, and Waldemar was some 
five miles from Lindenstein, full three from Carlsbad. A man, how- 
ever, who had been king of the gipsies when he was twenty, and an 
apostle of Bohémienising and angling ever since, cared little for tem- 
pests; he buttoned his coat over his chest, drew his cap over his eyes, 
and turned homewards, whistling Rudolf, who had gone after a hare 
among the woods fringing the roadside. Used as he was to all weathers, 
he had some trouble to force his way down the steep paths against the 
winds and rain, which swept past him with fierce gusts. It was not won- 
derful that a woman a little way before him could not make any head 
against it, but when he came up with her was clinging with both hands 
to a larch to keep herself from being blown down the declivity, her head 
uncovered, for the wind had carried away her hat, and her clothes soaked 
through. She turned her face towards him at the sound of footsteps ; 
Rudolf leapt upon her with a joyous bark of recognition. 
puis Good Heavens! are you all alone?” exclaimed Waldemar, involun- 

y: 
Léonie Vivian, with an exclamation of delight, let go her hold of the 
tree to stretch out her hands to him. Just as she did so, with a loud roar 
of thunder, and a flash that lighted up the dark amphitheatre of fir- 
crowded hills, the wind turned the angle of the rock in a fierce gust, 
caught her in its wild path, and threw her down upon the rock. There 
she lay at Waldemar’s feet, stunned and insensible, as was very natural, 
for she was slight and not over strong, and the blast was enough to root 
up the pine-trees from their bed. What did he do? What would you do, 
mon ami, if you saw a woman you were in love with unconscious, perhaps, 


for anything you knew, killed? I fancy all your resolves and all your vows 
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of silence would make themselves wings and fly away. He lifted her 
up; he raised her head upon his arm ; he called her by her name, with 
every endearing epithet, too, that a man’s lips ever syllabled to a woman; 
he forgot that she was Vivian’s daughter, that he was proud and—poor. 
Far away on those fierce storm winds went all his oaths to part from 
Léonie with the coldness and calmness of friendship; all the passion of 
his vivid nature was let loose, and he had no longer any power over it to 
hold it back. His vehement words awoke her from her swoon, her eye- 
lids trembled and unclosed, a flush of colour came back into her cheeks. 

* Are you hurt?” cried Waldemar. And his voice shook more than 
it had ever done at any danger of his own. 

“No!” she answered, faintly, as she tried to release herself from his 
arms. But Waldemar only held her closer, and pressed his lips on hers 
as he had done when he thought her dead. 

“Thank Heaven! You do not know how dear you are to me!” 

The colour deepened in her cheeks in kindly testimony that life was in 
her, warmly and strongly, too. Waldemar could not keep his word. 
Friendship was at an end between them. 

That storm among the Czeschen hills was child’s play, I assure you, to 
that aroused by the natural, and one would have thought harmless, admis- 
sion that Léonie, called among men the Unattainable, loved, and was 
loved. I do not like to make an exposé of Vivian, sen., since I am now 
related to him myself, or I would detail at full length his conduct on the 
oceasion, to show how ultra-abominable that well-bred and soft-voiced 
gentleman could make himself when he was crossed. We all can more 
or less, but he had most unusual skill at it. When Waldemar had half 
led, half carried Léonie down the gloomy hill-sides in safety to Carlsbad 
(which she had left in bright sunshine with her sketching-book), he told 
her father frankly and briefly that he loved her, and that she returned 
it, for he, a Waldemar of Lindenstein, was not one to stoop to win any 
man’s daughter clandestinely ; he had infinitely too much pluck in him 
and too much pride. Poor he might be, but at his birth none could sneer. 
Vivian answered him, however, with bitter brevity. 

“You do me much honour, Baron Waldemar, but I have other views 
for my daughter than marriage with a ruined mauvais sujet, a ci-devant 
gipsy, and strolling player. Her girlish folly will soon cease. I need 
not say I forbid all intercourse between you.” 

Waldemar bowed himself out with a satiric sneer on his delicate 
features that struck even through that breastplate of amour propre and 
purse pride in which Vivian was encased. 

“ By Heaven!” he swore through his teeth, “ if that fellow were not 
her father, he should pay me for his insults.” 

He needed another voice to calm the storm of passion in him, and 
whisper, as it did when he left Vivian’s chamber, his brow dark and his 
pulses throbbing with anger and insulted pride, 

“ Do not heed his cruel words. J will be true to you—true always, 
Surely you can trust me !”” 

Could he trust her—a girl not yet twenty, surrounded by those who 
would appeal most seductively to her ambition, and seek most dexterously 
to alienate her attachment from him? Could he trust her to remember 
him when there would be hundreds of miles between them, and keep 
true to words spoken on the impulse of an enthusiastic nature, when 
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fidelity to him would be, as her world would tell her, unwise, unprofitable, 
absurd? Could he trust her? Waldemarthought not. He would have 
left her free, but she would not take her freedom so. She would be 
true to him, she said, and meant it, for she was no child to change her 
fancy, no school-girl to prate sentimentalities, noisy and empty as cham- 
pagne foam. She was a woman, earnest and impassioned, pa | it was not 
ightly nor changeably that she gave her faith to Waldemar. 

They parted, their future dim, obscure, uncertain, their present dark 
and stormy, only lightened by that beacon-star which is but a Will-o’-the 
wisp to most of us, leading us wearily over miles of dank morass and 
quivering quicksands, only at last to find a phantom, that last and often 
most treacherous of Pandora’s gifts; that syren with golden hair and 
snowy wings dancing on the verge of unseen tombs like the Willis in 
German graveyards—Hope. 


V. 
HOW I GAINED A VERDICT. 


Tue cherries were gathered, the poppies were reaped, the harebells 
were withered, the bilberries and black rye were all gone. Autumn had 
come to the Czeschen land, and the Carlsbad season was over, and Wal- 
demar and I bade each other farewell with regret, with friendship much 
the stronger for those pleasant hours we had passed by the trout streams 
and under the forest trees. Perhaps the stronger, also, for the tacit con- 
viction that neither of us should forget that day when our breakfast was 
interrupted by the raid made upon Lindenstein. 

“ Well, old fellow,”’ said Waldemar, as we smoked our pipes together 
for the last time under the limes, “so you are going back to England ?” 

*‘ And to work—yes! The old harness will feel irksome after these 
a months of greenwood far niente. And what are you going 
to do?” 

‘* Work too,”” he answered briefly. ‘It is time I began. I think if 
the old harness be irksome to you, the new will be intolerable to me. 
But il faut vivre,” he added, with a laugh, aloud, while he added, too, in 
a muttered whisper to himself, “ And I have an object now.” 

We parted ; I passed the square stone which separates K. Sachsen from 
K. Beehmen ; the autumn sunset touched the fir-tops into gold, and the 
deep dark hills, with their silvery brooks running noisily between them 
into purple, as I took one last lingering look at Waldemar’s Bohemia, 
then set my face towards Teuton Saxony, and went back to my dark, 
sunless, smoky London chambers, to toil among title-deeds and parch- 
ments as best I might, with the rushing of the trout stream so lately in 
my ear, and the liberty of the greenwoods still throbbing in my veins, 
and the bright fawn-like eyes of little Flossy Vivian still in my mind, 
despite all the prosaicism of business, and the exigencies of law. But 
trout streams, and liberty, and Flossy Vivian, were not for me; so I lit 
my pipe, and dipped my pen in the ink, and blotted out the memory of 
the golden land as resolutely as I could, only opening my eyes to the 
realistic atmosphere of court. And Waldemar—while I worked hard, as 
an embryo Q.C. must, he, as I heard afterwards, worked harder, and 
much more honour to him, too, for work went against him, body and soul, 
as bitterly as the shafts of a brick-cart would gall and fret the glossy 
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sides of a thorough-bred two-year old. He did it as he did all things, - 


throwing into it all his energy, verve, and animus; he could do nothing, 


by halves ; I dare say he almost starved himself ; I am sure he denied hime » 


self every luxury while he was making up for the fifteen years spent in 
idlesse and wild pleasure, and working for money with which to marry 
Léonie Vivian, or rather to gain the first steps towards a position suitable 
to her. His name had not yet lost all influence, though the wild stories 
of his youth rose against him, as they do against a man who has not 
money to pay for his absolution, dearer to purchase now than in the 
bygone days of Papacy, though now, as then, riches, if they be heaped 
high euough, will buy forgiveness for all sins. But he remembered 
Léonie’s counsel ; he seized his serpent boldly, and it could not sting 
him. He applied for and obtained a government post in Prague ; it was 
nothing great, but it was something; it only occupied him in the day; 
in the evening, ay, often through the nights, he wrote for the Austrian 
press, he translated English works into German ; he even keeping down, 
with a curb of iron, the strong, fiery, aristocrat pride of the Waldemars 
of Lindenstein, taught English and French to some young fellows who 
came to his room. It was all bitterly distasteful, painful, nauseous as 
gall to him, but he did it. He had once said he could work if he had an 
object. He had one now, and he proved his words ; to win Léonie he 
tamed down the restless Bohémien spirit in him, and sacrificed his inborn 
ician pride; greater gauge of his love no man could give. Léonie 
ivian had estimated him rightly : his life might not have been “correct,” 
but his heart was truest metal. 

A year and a half he spent of that solitary and distasteful life, a life 
hard to him who loved freedom, sport, travel, and change, as the life at 
the oars to the Neapolitan political forgats. He must have had man 
bitter hours in it, many lonely ones, many when he could have broken 
away from it, like a hound from the leash. A year and a half he worked 
with brain and will, far away there in the fair city of spires, without a 
look or a whisper to cheer him, save the letters which told him to hope, 
and entreated him to trust. A year and a half was a long ordeal for 
Waldemar ; I doubt if he had ever before been faithful for so long, since 
the day when ‘at seventeen he joined the Romaneis for the sake of the 
coal-black eyes of the handsomest daughter of that ancient tribe, who, 
by the way, so far returned the compliment as to stab him, very un- 
amiably, when he preferred her cousin Zaida. 

A year and a half he worked away there, and Léonie Vivian, during 
those eighteen months, was taken to Paris salons, Belgravian soirées, 
aristocratic country-houses, archery fétes, race balls, everywhere, in fact, 
where monsieur son pére thought she would scintillate the brightest, and 
would be the most dazzled by his own idols, wealth and position. A year 
and a half had gone by since we were all together in the far away Bohemian 
Bad. It was October. I was sitting before the fire in my chamber, 
fagged with poring over complicated documents and musty deeds of a 
case in which I was retained, and giving myself a délassement by lookin 
over a little note I had just had, signed Flossy Vivian—a little note suc 
as I was in the habit of having two or three times a week—giving me 
an idea that the signature might before long be Flossy Vavasour, and 
that Vivian, sen., might be checkmated a second time. I was sitting 
reading the little note by the fire-light for 1 won’t say how many times, 
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when my boy opened the door, and showed in a visitor, whose face T 
could not see in the dim gloom of the twilight, as he came forward and’ 
put out his hand. 

“Well, old fellow, how are you? Have Bon had any bites this 
summer in your English streams, such as we had in the Teple ?” 

‘‘ Waldemar, by Jove! How glad Iam. My dear fellow, what ages 
it seems since we met. Now you are come I shan’t let you go in 
a hurry, till I’ve returned a little of the hospitality you gave me at 
Lindenstein.” 

“TI can’t stop; but my train doesn’t start till five, so I looked in on 
you for half an hour,” said Waldemar, throwing himself down on an 
arm-chair, while I struck a match to light the candles on the mantel- 
piece. When they were lighted, and I looked at him, I saw how worn, 
wearied, and pale his face was. Working and waiting, though enforced 
on him, didn’t suit him ; his brain was good for the one, but his character 
was not made for the other. I couldn’t make much out of him; he was 
restless and distrait, and offered me no explanation of his sudden appear- 
ance. He didn’t stay with me long, neither would he tell me why he 
was come to England. After half an hour’s chat he rose, said he must 
go, and took a Hansom for the Paddington station. 

At Windsor that night, in a maison de plaisance, there was a ball, a 
réunion of the best possible ton, that would furnish a string of names for 
the Court Circular, and had given small fortunes to many agen ee 
in making comme il faut provisions for it. There were Mario and Grisi 
in the music-room; there was a vaudeville being acted in the private 
theatre; there were compliments, adulation, soupireurs, and no mean ones 
either, for the daughters of the house; yet the lionne of the evening, she 
who had just been winning encomiums from every man there for her 
exquisite acting in “ Valérie,” who was suzvie, and flattered, and sought 
enough to satisfy the exigeant heart of woman, that ever cries, “ Give, 

ive !” for the sweet food of admiration, left it all to steal away unnoticed 

m the glitter, and murmur, and perfume of the ball-room, and go out 
on the terrace, never heeding the chill night winds that whistled round 
her gossamer dress, to keep the love-tryst she had promised. 

‘God bless you; you have been true to me!” whispered her lover, 
as he gazed down into the eyes that had never met his for so many weary 
months. 

“Yes, as I ever will be.” 

* And you can leave all this—fortune, friends, adulation, position, 
wealth—all for my sake? You can surrender all the luxuries that you 
were born to, that you love, to give yourself to me, a poor man, who can 
reward you with nothing ?” 

By the light of the cold clear stars le could see the deepened tender- 
ness in her eyes, and the warmer flush on her face, as she clung nearer to 
him, and answered, 

“I want no reward but your love. If I am no burden to you, let me 
share your life.” 

“ Léonie loves me well enough to marry me, poor as I am,” said 
Waldemar to me the next day. “I saw her last night. It was her 
twenty-first birthday. I had promised, if I was alive, to see her cofite 
que cotite. She is free now; no one can say her nay, and she is os 
to give herself to me. She has had test enough; other men have w 
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her, but she has kept true to me through all. No persuasions, no threats, 
no temptations, no command, have made her alter towards me. I never 
believed in the fidelity of any woman; but she, thank God, is faithful. 
I wish to Heaven I had no sacrifice to ask of her; but since she thinks 
it none——” He stopped, looking into the fire—it was always difficult 
to him to speak of what lay nearest his heart—then he looked up with a 
forced laugh. “ For her sake, I wish I had the money that fellow St. Croix 
has had left him, You know my uncle, old Sir Thomas, is just dead. At 
first I heard the property was mine—all that is to say that wasn’t in the 
entail, which goes to another branch of the family, with whom Sir Thomas 
had nothing whatever to do. You know he was a most eccentric man in 
many ways: one was his detestation of lawyers; he would never employ 
one when he could possibly avoid it. He made a deed of gift to me, 
leaving me the whole of his personal property, about seventy thousand 
pound, I think, without condition or reservation. He wrote it himself; 

ut it was legally worded and attested, and all the rest of it. The new 
baronet’s solicitor wrote to acquaint me and congratulate me; two days 
after he wrote again, to tell me another deed had been produced, which 
revoked the one in my favour, and left it all to St. Croix. I am not asto- 
nished. I displeased him, St. Croix courted him. He had not seen me 
since I was seventeen. St. Croix has been about him constantly. It is 
very natural he should leave it so; still, like a fool, the disappointment 
stung me. You see I heard first of all that I had succeeded to it, and 
then—for Léonie’s sake——” 

He stopped again; his brow contracted, the muscles of his lips 
quivered, It was bitter to lose his inheritance just when he wanted it 
most, when it would have brought him happiness, and leisure to enjoy it, 
and given him wealth for the woman he loved, who had been reared in it, 
but who was willing to leave it for his sake. 

“ What's that you say?” said I; “the other deed turned up two days 
after? Can’t you dispute it ?” 

“ Dispute it! How?” said Waldemar. “If my uncle meant to leave 
it him he must have it. I will not take advantage of a mere legal flaw 
or quibble to wrest it to my own advantage.” . 

“ Do be quiet, thou most impatient of men !” said I. “ Nobody’s asking 
you to do anything dishonourable ; but I suppose one might try to find 
out whether anything dishonourable had been done to you. Gentlemen 
who don’t employ lawyers may very easily have their papers played with, 
Tell me all about this; men don’t let fortunes go without looking into it 
a little. I should dispute it,” said I to him, when I had looked a little. 

“But, my dear fellow, how am I to employ solicitor and counsel ? 
The one will want his retaining fees before he stirs in it, and the other 
will throw me into the Queen’s Bench for bills of cost when hejhas lost 
the cause for me.” 

“Tl be your counsel,” said I. “If I ean repay your rifle-shot by 
winning you a fortune, tant mieux; and you shall repay me with some 
good fishing in the Teple.” 


It was a great case, that case of Waldemar v. St. Croix. It evoked 
more interest, and oecasioned more excitement, than any case of the kind 
had ever done. The stories of Waldemar’s wild life, tilting straight against 
all the world’s prejudices, St. Croix’s position, irreproachability, and saintly 
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renommée, gave it a peculiar and wide-spread interest. A man who had 
been King of the Zingari, and a man who was in every religious list, 
and imbued with every fashionable sanctity of the day, could there be 
any comparison between them as candidates for public favour ? 

Not since the day when I had my first retaining fee and my first brief, 
and was more anxious, wretched, and excited about that little bill of 
appeal for judgment than any of you who have never gone through the 
ordeal can imagine, had I been so absorbed in any case as I was in this, 
nor so determined to gain the cause, if it was to be gained. 

While the cause was pending, Léonie Vivian married Waldemar. His 
fidelity and toil had ‘touched her more than the adulation and the rank 
offered her by other men. Her taste was exceptional, I know, but, then, 
so was her nature. ‘They were married privately, and her father flung 
her a sneer by way of congratulation. He was among those who were 
em | secure that might would prove right, as it is certainly in the 

abit of doing, and that if the first deed was even proved legal, and the 
last not so, that Providence would interfere in some miraculous manner 
to bring a judgment on Waldemar for all his sins, and reward St. Croix 
for his purity and virtues. 

The case came on late’ the first day, after a tedious suit, which had 
made his lordship crabbed and testy, and ill-disposed to settle, like a second 
Solomon, between the disputants of the property, and puzzle over the 
validity or invalidity of Sir Thomas St. Croix’s two deeds of gift. 

“ So you’re retained in this suit, Vavasour ?”’ said a man I knew, as I 
went out of court. ‘You don’t expect to gain it, do you? You'll 
hardly do it, unless you prove Beresford St. Croix guilty of forgery ; and 
you might as well try to prove the Bank of England unsafe !” 

With which my comforter passed on, laughing at the absurd vision he 
had conjured up. That strongest and most spotless of the pillars of 
British morality, that patron of regenerated shoeblacks and denouncer of 
social amusements, that pattern Paul Pry, ever snatching brands from the 
burning, and pointing out other people’s plague-spots with most praise- 
worthy zeal and ostentation—Beresford St. Croix, the saint, the sab- 
batarian, the “ strictly pious person,” be caught slipping! The idea was 
too ridiculous. 

“Wait a moment,” said Waldemar, detaining me that evening, when 
T had bid him and Léonie good night. She, by the way, looked more 
bright and attrayante than ever, and seemed to want no fortune to give 
her the fairy benison of happiness. ‘“ If the money be that fellow’s right, 
if you find it was my uncle’s wish and intention that he should have it, 
do not keep it from him, just because the first will may be more legal. T 
will not take advantage of any law quibble or evasion to rob him of it, 
bad enough as I want money, and,” he added, as he followed me to the 
door, “ bitterly as I feel the want of it for her!” 


Low as he spoke, Léonie heard him, and put her hand on his lips with 
that caressant softness she had only for him. 


‘She can be very happy without it while she has such a heart as 
yours 

The case came on the next day. That old fox of a Prattles was counsel 
for St. Croix. He was sure to gain the cause, just because he had given 
it but a stray moment of attention among fifty others, and it had nothing 
but a pecuniary interest in his eyes, and I had given nights and days to 
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the study of it, and would have slaved myself like a nigger to get it. 
Things always go so in this world. Dives, full to repletion, has heaps of 
dainties untouched ; Lazarus, dying for a mouthful, grudges dogs their 
bit of bread. J always find it so, don’t you ? 

Prattles sat down with a triumphant smile already on his face. Cer- 
tainly he had the best of it. The judge thought so; I could see it by 
his eye. St. Croix looked meekly careless of all temporal things, and 
sweet regret that his own success would be another’s failure. Everybod 
in court was as sure that he would win the cause and the fortune as if 
the verdict were already given. Of course, even crabbed law would 
favour that Christian gentleman, and Providence interfere to punish the 
mauvais sujet. Secular and poetical justice were to go hand in hand for 
once in their lives, and reward St. Croix and punish Waldemar accordin 
to their works. Already every voice was ready to shout “ He deserv 
it!” to both; that cruel common-place with which our friends ever con- 
sole our sorrows, but never remember to account for our joys. 

And now my turn came. I gave a wink to Prattles that the weakness 
of my human nature could not resist, as much as to say, “See if I don’t 
do you, old boy!” And then, running over the case, I wound up with 
my coup de grace. 

“ Every person in this court, my lord, is aware of the high position the 
defendant holds, distinguished not alone by family or wealth, but by the 
generosity to the humblest, the munificence in charity, the purity in 
virtue—in short, the perfect and unassuming Christianity exemplified in 
every action of his life,” I resumed, and St. Croix blushed up to his 
very eyes at such a tribute to his morality from so unexpected a quarter. 
“ But there is one slight fact which those who reverence him will regret 
escaped Mr. St. Croix’s remembrance, which is, that the water-mark on 
a sheet of paper reveals its date of manufacture. If your lordship will 
have the kindness to hold this deed up to the light, you will perceive that 
the date of the deceased's signature is that of 1856, while that of the 
stamp on the paper is 1858. At the time this document purports to 
have been drawn up in favour of Mr. Beresford St. Croix, the materials 
on which it is written were only filthy rags. I beg leave to submit, my 
lord, that the whole is a vile rorcery !” 

I sat down amidst tremendous applause, the judge summed up, and 
the verdict was given for the plaintiff. 

St. Croix, the immaculate, was a forger., Waldemar’s cause was 
— and I had ste often and often I had wished to do—that 
iendly rifle-shot fired far away in Bohemia. 

It was Christmas-eve when I went to Waldemar’s and Léonie’s 
lodgings to tell him how I had won the verdict. He knew nothing of 
the stamp on the paper. I had kept my grand discovery to myself. I 
wanted to surprise him. 

I opened the door unannounced; the room was bright with the warm 
golden glow of the fire, that was leaping upwards in joyous crimson flames 
and diamond bright spurts and sparks, its light falling on Waldemar’s 

roud, intellectual, Sclavonic face, and Léonie’s bright hair, as she sat at 
is feet resting her head against him, and playing with Rudolf’s long 
curly ears. ‘They both sprang up as I entered. 

“ Well!” said Waldemar, briefly, eagerly. He was very pale, and his 
eyes were excited, calm as he tried to keep himself. 
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“T have repaid your rifle-shot,” said I, with a laugh. I was v 
glad to have to tell it to him, and spared him suspense with as few ph 
as I could. “The cause is yours, dear Waldemar. I have no need to 
congratulate you, nor say how heartily glad I am to have returned, in 
ever so small a way, the service you rendered me this day two years.” 

He stretched out his hand to me. He did not speak for a moment; 
he was very susceptible, I fancy, to strong emotions, whether of pleasure 
or pain; his eyes filled with tears, and his voice shook as he looked down 
at Léonie. 

“ Thank Heaven for your sake, my darling !” 

It is nothing to the purpose what were St. Croix’s feelings when we 
had him up for forgery, and, stripping off his phylacteries, I showed 
his cloven foot, which misshapen member, by the way, lurks under s 
saintly garments more often sad saint worshippers believe. Waldemar 
was a good deal more sorry for him than the rascal deserved, and did his 
best to screen him from the consequences of that dangerous though cer- 
tainly very clever counterfeit of his uncle’s signature. I don’t know 
whether the disappointed public drew any moral from the case or not— 
Léonie did. 

** Ah,” she said to me, resting her proud, fond eyes on Waldemar, 
“how often the noble heart is misjudged, the cold and valueless one 
canonised. At the core of the smooth, perfect peach is a hard, poisonous 
ee clear the fibres away from the cocoa-nut, what a kernel we find 
within !” 

So she said this summer, sitting in the wide window where she first 
made her appearance at Lindenstein. Waldemar says she spoils him; 

thaps she does; certainly she is very restless without him, and very 

emonstrative of her gladness in his presence; but natures warm and 
true are never the worse for that sort of adulation, however idolatrous, 
and it seems to suit Waldemar in the same way as sunshine suits flowers, 
bringing out all their sweetest fragrance. This last is Léonie’s simile, 
I beg leave to state; I am guilty of nothing so poetic, though{Floss (now 
Flossy Vavasour), spying out some horrible sonnets of mine dated twenty 
years back, vows I must have a latent germ of rhythm in me somewhere, 
though nobody would think it. I am sorry to record it, but the worship 
of the golden calf did not go out with Nebuchadnezzar. Vivian, senior, 
became reconciled to his son-in-law when he became successor to Sir 
Thomas St. Croix, and dropped the gipsies and the sock and buskin into 
oblivion when there was a cheque-book to play the part of their grave- 
stones, though Léonie, I am afraid, however, is not filial enough to for- 
give her father fully for the bitter words he spoke to Waldemar when 
aldemar was poor. Lindenstein is rebuilt in all its ancient glories, and 
is as stately as the old limes that shadow it. Flossy and I shall spend 
the Christmas there, and, I dare say, we shall drink as warm a toast as 
the old knights in days gone by drank to the glories of Bassano, or the 
fame of Premysl Ottokar, in memory of Tue Stamp ON THE PAPER; 
or, WALDEMAR’s RIFLE-SHOT, AND HOW I REPAID IT. 
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EPILOGUE TO VOL. XLVIII. 


“Tr it be true,” says Rosalind, “that good wine needs no bush, ’tis. 
true, that a good play needs no epilogue.” 

As far as plays are concerned, they, whether good or bad, appear in 
these days without introducticn or apology ; and Miscellanies, like ours 
—subject always to critical comment on their quality—might, in a 
general way, be left without literary sponsorship ; especially when what 
they have attempted is beyond recal. The litera scripta remain, and 
we must stand or fall according to the verdict of the public. 

But the Epilogue to this our forty-eighth volume (as Wamba says of 
truces with the infidels, “these numbers make old men of us”) is an. 
exceptional affair, and wears a somewhat Hibernian aspect, seeing that 
it is not our intention to say anything about the Past, save by implica- - 
tion, but rather to speak of the Future: so that our Epilogue is, in fact, 
an anticipatory Prologue; and you may compare it, if you please, to. 
Bottom’s Dream, so called because it had no bottom, and was not the~ 
thing it seemed. 

In a better sense, however, we hope that the resemblance to the honest 
Athenian’s hallucination will be no less complete, for Bottom’s Dream 
was “a most rare vision; and, if the result correspond with our en- 
deavours, a rare and pleasant vision will be conjured before the eyes of 
our readers. 

With respect to our immediate personal labours, we can only say that 
having chosen a theme which affords to the full as much scope for pic- 
turesque delineation as other works of ours which have been received 
with favour by a numerous public, no effort shall be wanting on our part to 
render “ THE ConsTABLE OF THE TowER”’ as acceptable as either “ Old 
Saint Paul’s,” “ The Miser’s Daughter,” or “ The Tower of London.” In 
one respect we can make a very safe prediction: when we say that the 
illustrations with which the story will be accompanied are from the 
poetical and practised pencil of Joun GILBERT, we offer our readers a 
ore for the performance of all that Art can accomplish to render 

e incidents recorded of one of the most stirring periods of English 
history in a form as picturesque as they are capable of assuming. 

Very early in the coming year, though not in the opening number, one 
of our oldest associates in periodical writing, whose name is sufficiently 
known to render it unnecessary for us to dwell upon the characteristics of 
his style, will produce a new comic work of fiction. We shall not pre- 
maturely disclose the title of Mz. DupLey CosTEL1o’s new serial, but we 
violate no confidence in announcing that the subject on which he is about 
to enter will give him ample opportunity for developing his powers of 
humorous observation. 

We offer, not our own opinion, but that of a host of critical com- 
mentators, when we say that few periodical writers have suddenly achieved 
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a greater success than the contributor who has chosen the fanciful designa- 
tion of “ Ourpa;” and, therefore, we shall not greatly err in promising a 
fund of entertainment from the same prolific, acute, and sparkling novelist, 
whose sketches of society, both in England and on the Continent, are as 
graceful as they are accurate. 

For that which happily combines “the grave and gay,” earnest thought 
and playful fancy, the “‘ Mingle-Mangle of Monkshood” has earned a 
wide and enduring reputation. To predict the subjects on which the 
learned essayist may choose to dilate would be an attempt as vain as that 
of declaring beforehand the successive changes of the Sabiibaietees but 
as in that optical instrument every combination is a form of beauty, so in 
the “ Mingle-Mangle” the reader may safely expect to find a multitude 
of good things, rich and various as the olla podrida which crowned the 
enjoyment of Sancho Panza at the feast of Camacho the Rich. 

So much for the principal contributors to the Miscellany whose names 
or sobriquets are familiar to the public: we have many more in store 
who, we have good reason for believing, will create for themselves a 
reputation fully equal to that of any of their literary companions. Every 
year adds to our knowledge of the stars that stud the firmament, and we 

retend to so much astronomical skill as to claim the right of foretelling 

m their twinkling what permanent additions may safely be made to 
the sidereal nomenclature. 

On the general questions of critical examination, historical narrative, 
scientific inquiry, and all that involves research and patient labour—topics 
which have always been distinctive features of BenrLEY’s MIscELLANY 
—our record will be at the least as full as heretofore ; nor do we doubt that 


those to whom—after the emblematic fashion of our cover—we scatter 
flowers and play before with pipe and tabor, will be no less indulgent to 
our _— than the long experience of twenty-four years has proved them 
to be. 

With this we depart. Our next appearance, we trust, will show that 
the promises we make have not been made in vain. 
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